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Publisher’s Note 


Yuan Chwang orHiuen Tsiang, the famous Chinese traveller, 
commands such a high seat of eminence that he is styled as 
‘one of the three mirrors that reflect Indian Buddhism* in the 
country of his birth. To us in India too, he is no ordinary 
mirror, for had it nof been for the records which he so diligen¬ 
tly maintained of his visit to India during a. d. 629 to 645, a 
good part of our past, of our history, that too of one of the 
golden periods of this land, would have been lost in the limbo 
of oblivion. To Yuan Chwang goes the gratitude of all Indians 
as well as Indian historians. 

The work in which the details of Yuang Chwang’s travels in 
India and other countries is recorded is called Hsi-yu-shi in 
the original Chinese. Thomas Watters who was a distinguish¬ 
ed Chinese scholar had spent several years in studying and 
researching into this great work, and here in one volume are 
presented the results of his study, as edited by T. W. Rhys 
Davids and S.W. Bushell. The work also carries as an appendix 
the graphic itinerary in two maps followed by Yuan Chwang, 
arranged for the readers by Vincent A. Smith. 

This work which had been published in two volumes in 1904- 
OS by the Royal Asiatic Society, London and was for long out 
of print is now made available in a single, handy volume. We 
are grateful to the Royal Asiatic Society, London, who have 
made this pu^ible, by giving their generous permission for 
reprinting the work. 
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PREFACE. 


As will bo seen from Dr. Bushell’s obituary notice of 
Thomas Watters, republished from the Journal of the 
.Royal Asiatic Society for 1901 at the end of those few 
words of preface, Mr. Watters left behind him a work, ready 
for the press, on the travels of Yllan-Chw&ng in India in 
the 7 th Century a. d. The only translation into English 
of the Travels and the Life of Ylian-ChwSng, the one 
made by the l^te Mr. Beal, contains many mistakes. As 
Mr. Watters probably knew more about Chinese Buddbist 
Literature than any other European scholar, and had, at 
the same time', a very fair lcnowledgo both of Pali and 
Sanskrit, he was the very person most qualified to correct 
those mistake^, and to write an authoritative work on the 
interpretation of Yflan- Chw&ng’s most interesting and 
valuable records. The news that he had left such a work 
was therefore received with eager pleasure by all those 
interested in the historv of India. And Mr. F. F. Ar- 
buthnot, wbo had so generously revived our Oriental 
Translation Fund, was kind enough to undertake to pay 
for the cost of publishing the work in that series. I was 
asked by the Council to be the editor, and was fortunate 
enough to be able to receive the cooperation of Dr. S. 
W. Busheil C. M. G-., late medical officer attached to our 
embassy at Peking 

We have thought it best to leave Mr. Watters's Ms. 
untouched, and to print the work as it stands. The 
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reader is requested therefore never to-lose-sight of the 
fact that, as printed, it has not had the advantage of 
any spch corrections or improvements as the author might 
have made, had it passed through the press under his 
supervision. 

As a rule the author gives the Indian equivalents 
for the Chinese names of persons and places in their 
Sanskrit form. But occasionally he uses the Pali form, 
and there are cases where we find both Pali and San¬ 
skrit forms used even on the same page. I gathered 
from many conversations with the autho , that this ap¬ 
parent inconsistency was intentional. At the time when 
Yiian-Chw&ng travelled in India, not only all the most 
famous Buddhist teachers, but all the teachers of the 
school of thought especially favoured by the famous pil¬ 
grim, the school of Vasub&ndhu, wrote in Sanskrit. But 
Pali was still understood; and the names of places that 
the pilgrim heard in conversation were heard in local 
dialects. In his transcription the pilgrim would naturally 
therefore reproduce, as a rule, the Sanskrit forms, but he 
knew the Pali forms of ancient names, and the local forms 
of modern ones. It is not therefore improper, in an English 
work on Yilan-Chw&ng, to use occasionally the Pali or 
vernacular forms of Indian names. 

As regards the author’s method of transliterating the 
same of the pilgrim I annex the copy of a letter by myself 
in the Journal of our society. Yilan-Chw&ng is the correct 
presentation of the present Pekinese pronunciation. What 
would be the oorrect presentation, in English letters, of 
the way in which the pilgrim himself pronounced it, is 
not known. 

Full indices, by the author and ourselves, and two 
maps which Mr. Vincent Smith has been kind enough to 
undertake, will be included in the second volume, which 
is in the press, and which we hope to bring out in the 
course of next year. 

With these few remarks I venture to ask for a generous 
and sympathetic reception of this posthumous work by an 
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author whose untimely death was an irreparable loss to 
historical science, whose rare qualities of mind and the 
breadth of whose knowledge earned the admiration of 
those ^nost qualified to judge, and whose personal qualities 
endeared him to all who knew him. 


T. W. Rhys Davids 


.Nalanda, May 1904. 
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THOMAS WATTERS, 

1840—1901. 


With very much regret for the loss of an old friend, 
I have to notice the death of Mr. Watters, at Ealing, on 
January 10th. He was a member of the Council of the 
Society from 1897 to 1900, and a valued contributor to 
the Journal. The loss of a scholar who had such a wide 
knowledge of the vast literature of Chinese Buddhism will 
be deeply felt by those interested in the subject, as was 
amply acknowledged by Professor Rhys Davids in a few 
well-ohosen, appreciative words addressed to the last 
meeting of the Society. 

He was born on the 9th of February, 1840, the eldest 
son of the Rev. Thomas Watters, Presbyterian Minister 
of Newtownards, co. Down. His father died some ten years 
ago, after having ministered to the same congregation for 
fifty-six years; his mother is still living at Newtownards. 
It was from his father that he inherited his great love of 
books, and he was educated by him at home until he entered 
Queen’s College, Belfast, in 1867. His college career was 
most distinguished, and he gained many prizes and scholar¬ 
ships during the three years. In 1861 he graduated B.A. 
in the Queen’s University of Ireland, with first-class 
honours in Logic, English Literature, and Metaphysics; 
and in 1862 took his M. A. degree, with first-class 
honours, again, in the samd subjects and second-class in 
Classics. 

In 1863 he was appointed to a post in the Consular 
Service of China, after a competitive examination, with 
an honorary certificate. He proceeded at once to Peking, 
and subsequently served in rotation at many responsible 
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spots in all parts of the Chinese empire. He was 
Acting Consul General in Corea 1887—1888, in Canton 
1891 —1893, and afterwards Consul in Foochow until 
April, 1895, when impaired health compelled him to 
retire finally from the Far East, after over thirty-two 
years’ service. 

But this is hardly the place to refer to Mr. Watters’s 
official work, or to the blue-books in which it is bound up. 
In his private life be was always courteous, unselfish, and 
unassuming, a special favourite with his friends, to whose 
service he would devote infinite pains, whether in small 
matters or grave. 

His early philosophical training fitted him for the study 
of Oriental religions and metaphysics , which always 
remained his chief attraction. The character of his work 
may be summarized in the words of an eminent French 
critic, who says of Mr. Watters: U A ses moindrcs notices 
sur n’importe quoi, on sentait si bien qu 7 e!les etaient 
puisees en pleine source : et sur chaque chose il disait 
si bien .juste ce qu’il voulait et ce qu’il fallait dire ” 

Much of his best works is, unfortunately, buried in 
the columns of periodicals of the Far East, such as the 
China Review and the Chinese Recorder, his first published 
book being a reprint of articles in the Chinese Recorder ; 
The list of his books is- 

“Lao-tzu. A Study in Chinese Philosophy.” Hongkong, 
London, 1870. 

“A Guide to the Tablets in the Temple of Confucius.” 
Shanghai, 1879. 

“Essays on the Chinese Language.” Shanghai, 1889. 

“Stories of Everyday Life in Modern China. Told in 
Chinese and done into English by T. Watters. 11 
London, 1896. 


In our own Journal two interesting articles were con¬ 
tributed by him in 1898, on “The Eighteen Lohan of 
Chinese Buddhist Temples” and on “Kapilavastu in the 
Buddhist Books/ 1 
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A far more important and extensive work remains in 
manuscript, being a collection of critical notes on the 
well-known travels throughout India, in the seventh cen¬ 
tury of our era, of the celebrated Buddhist pilgrim 
Yfian-Chu&ng (Hiouen - Thsang). In this Mr. Watters 
discusses and identifies all the Sanskrit names of places, 
etc., transliterated in the original Chinese text, and 
adds an elaborate index of the persons mentioned in 
the course of the travels. The work appears to be quite 
ready for publication. Should means be forthcoming, its 
appearance in print will be eagerly looked for by all 
interested in Buddhist lore and in the ancient geography 
of India. 

Mr. Watters has given his library of Chinese books, 1 am 
informed, to his friend Mr. E. H. Fraser, a Sino¬ 

logue of light and learning and a Member of our Society, 
who may be trusted, 1 am sure, to make good use of the 
valuable bequest. 

S. W. BU8HKLL 
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YUAN OHWANG ob HIOUEN THSANG? 

The name of the celebrated Chinese pilgrim and trans¬ 
lator is spelt in English in the following ways (among 


others): — 

1. M Stanislas Julien.Hiouen Thsang. 

2. Mr. Mayers*.Huan Ohwang. 

3. Mr. Wylie.Yuen Cliwkng. 

4. Mr. Beal.Hiuen Tsiang. 

6. Prof. Legge 5 .Hstian Chwaug. 

6. Prof. Bunyiu Nanjio 21 .Hhflen Kwan. 


Sir Thomas Wade has been kind enough to explain 
this diversity in the following note :— 

M The pilgrim’s family name was g$L, now pronounced 
ch‘&n, but more anciently eh'in. His ‘style’ (official or 
honorary title) appears to have been both written 

£ 1 and JC 2. 

In modern Pekinese these would read in my trans¬ 
literation (which is that here adopted by Dr. Legge)- 

1 hstian chuang. 

2 yttan chuang. 

The French still write for these ♦wo characters — 

1 hiouen thsang , 

2 youan thsang , 

following the orthography of the Romish Missionaries, 
Premare and others which was the one adapted to English 
usage by Dr Morrison I doubt, pace Dr. Edkins, tha 
we are quite Sure of the contemporary pronunciation, and 
should prefer, therefore, myself, to adhere to the Frenc 

1 Readers Manual, p.290. 7 Fa Hien, p.88, etc. 3 Catalogue, p.4B6. 
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Hiouen, seeing that this has received the sanctification 
of Julian’s well-known translation of the pilgrim’s travels.” 

It is quite clear from the above that in the Chinese 
pronunciation of the first part of the name there is now 
nothing approaching to an English H. And of course 
Julian never intended to represent that sound by his 
transliteration. Initial H being practically silent in 
French, bis Hiouen is really equal to louen, that is, to 
what would be expressed by Yuan in'the scientific system 
of transliteration now being adopted for all Oriental 
languages. But the vowel following the initial letter is 
like the German tt, or the French u, so that YUan would, 
for Indianists, express the right pronunciation of this form 
of the word. It is particularly encouraging to the im¬ 
portant cause of a generally intelligible system of trans¬ 
literation to find that this is precisely the spelling adopted 
by Sir Thomas Wade. 

This is, however, only one of two apparently equally 
correct Chinese forms of writing the first half of the 
name. The initial sound in the other form of the word 
is unknown in India and England. Sir Thomas Wade 
was kind enough to pronounce it for me; and it seems 
to be nearly the German ch (the palatal, not the guttural,— 
as in M&dchen) or the Spanish x, only more sibilant It 
is really first cousm to the y sound of the other form, 
being pronounced by a very similar position of the mouth 
and tongue. If it were represented by the symbol HS 
(though there is neither a simple h sound nor a simple 
s sound in it), then a lazy, careless, easy-going HS would 
tend to fade away into a y. 

The latter half of the name is quite simple for Iddia- 
msts. Using c for our English ch and n for our English 
ng (h or m or m)» it would be simply ewaq. 

Part of the confusion has arisen from the fact that 
some authors have taken one, and some the other, of the 
two Chinese forms of the name. The first four of the 
transliterations given above are based on Sir Thomas 
Wades No. 2. the other two on his No. 1. All, except 
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only that of Mr, Beal, appear to be in harmony with 
different complete systems of representing Chinese charac¬ 
ters in English letters, each of which is capable of defence. 
The French, not having the sound of our English CH, for 
instance, have endeavoured to reproduce it by TBS. This 
may no longer be used even by scholars ; but in Julien’s 
time reasons could be adduced in support of it. 

It appears, therefore, that the apparently quite contra¬ 
dictory, and in some parts unprononccable, transliterations 
of this name, so interesting to students of Indian history, 
are capable of a complete and satisfactory explanation, 
and chat the name, or rather title, is now in Pekinese— 
whatever it may have been elsewhere, and in the pilgrim’? 
time —Yuan Cjiwang. 


T. W. Rhys Davids. 




CHAPTER I. 

THE TITLE AND TEXT. 

The Chinese treatise known as the llsi-yu-chi (or Si-ytt- 
ki) is one of the classical Buddhist books of China, Korea, 
and Japan. It is preserved in the libraries attached to 
many of the large monasteries of these countries and it is 
occasionally fouiv for sale in bookshops. The copies offer¬ 
ed for sale are reprints of the work as it exists in some 
monastery, and they are generally made to the order of 
patrons of learning or Buddhism. These reprints are more 
or less inaccurate or imperfect, and one of them gives as 
the complete work only two of the twelve chtiuh which 
constitute the treatise. 

The full title of the book is Ta-T‘ang-Hsi-yti-chi 
H ££ W, that is, “Records of Western Lands of the 
Great T*ang period” By the use of the qualifying term 
‘Great T 4 ang” the dynasty within which the treatise was 
composed is indicated and this particular work is distin¬ 
guished from others bearing the same general name. In 
!>orae native writings we find the treatise quoted or designat¬ 
ed by the title Hsi-yii-chuan (flj) which also means “Records 
of Western Lands”. But it does not appear that the work 
was ever published or circulated with this name. In its 
original state and as it exists at present." the treatise is 
divided into twelve chuan , but we find mention of an edi* 
tion brought out in the north of China in which there are 
only ten chiian J 

1 Hiiao-yueb-Uang-chih-chin 0J> BS W* M ch - 4 * 

A 
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TITLE AND TEXT. 


On the title-page* of the Hsi-yu-chi it is represented as 
haying been “translated” by Yuan-chuang and “redacted” 
or “compiled” by Pien-chi (Jgf jj|). But we are not to take 
the -word for translate here i" its literal sense, and all that 
it can be understood to convey is that the information 
given in the book was obtained by Yuan-chuang from foreign 
sources. One writer tells us that Yuan-chuang supplied the 
materials to Pien-chi who wrought these up into a literary 
treatise. Another states that Yuan-chuang communicated 
at intervals the facts to be recorded to Pien-chi who after¬ 
wards wove these into a connected narrative. 

This Pien-chi was one of the learned Brethren appointed 
by T*ai Tsung to assist Yuan-chuang in the work of trans¬ 
lating the Indian books which Yuaii-chuang had brought 
with him. It was the special duty of Pien-chi to give literary 
form to the translations. He was a monk of the Hui-chang 
(£ U) Monastery and apparently in favour at the court of the 
Emperor. But he became mixed up in an intrigue with one 
of T‘ai Tsung’s daughters and we cannot imagine a man of his 
bad character being on very intimate terms with the pilgrim. 
As to the Hsi-yu-chi we may doubt whether be really had 
much to do with its formation, and perhaps the utmost 
that can be claimed for him is that he may have strung 
together Yuan-cliuang’s descriptions into a connected narra¬ 
tive. The literary compositions of Yuan-chuang to be found in 
other places seem to justify us in regarding him as fully compe¬ 
tent to write the treatise before us without any help from 
others. Moreover in an old catalogue of books we find the com¬ 
position of a “Ta-T'ang-Hsi-yil-chi” ascribed to Yuan-chuang 
and a “Hsi-yil-chi” ascribed to Pien-chi in similar terms. 1 
Further in Buddhist books of the T‘ang and SuDg periods we 
frequently find a statement to the effect that Yuan-chuang 
composed the Hsi-ytt-chi, the word used being that which has 
been here rendered for the moment “redacted” or “compiled” 
(<&). 2 It is possible that the text as we have it now 

1 T'uug-ckih-liao, the Yi-weu-liao, ch. 4 (jjj the 

* K'ai-yuaii-lu (No. 1485) eh 8: Su-kao-seng-clman (No. 1483), 
ch. 4. See alto Y.'b Memorial to the Emperor in Ch. 6 of the Life 
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it for at least nine one of the twelve chilan practically 
that of the treatise drawn &p by Yuan-chuang and presented 
to his sovereign* Some of the notes and comments may have 
been added by Pien chi but several are evidently by a 
later band. In some of the early editions these notes seem 
to have been incorporated in the text and there is reason 
for supposing that a few passages now in the text should 
be printed as interpolated comments* 

The Hei-ytt-chi exists in several editions which present 
considerable variations both in the text and in the supple¬ 
mentary notes and explanation?. For the purposes of the 
present Commentary copies of four editions have been used. 
The first of these editions is that known to scholars as the 
ffdn-shan ]lj) Hsiyil-chit which was brought out at 
private expanse. This is substantially a modern Soochow 
reprint of the copy in one of the collections of Buddhist 
books appointed and decreed for Buddhist monasteries 
in the time of the Iding dynasty. It agrees generally with 
the copy in the Japanese collection of Buddhist books in 
the Library of the India Office, and it or a similar Ming 
copy seems to he the only edition of the work hitherto 
known to western studems. The seeond is the edition of 
which A copy is preserved in the library of a large Buddhist 
monastery near Foochow. This represents an older form 
of the work, perhaps that of the Sung collection made in 
A. D. 1103, kvA it is ia all respects superior to the common 
Ming text. The third is An old Japanese edition which 
has many typographical and other errors ana also presents 
a text differing much from other editions. It is apparently 
a reprint of a Sung text, and is interesting in several 
respects, but it seems to have many faults and it is badly 
printed. The fourth is the edition given in the critical 
reprint which was recently produced in the revised collec- 
‘tion of Buddhist books brought out in Japan. This edition 


os the completion of the Records which does not contain any mention 
or hint of nwetance. Instead of Mm B leading the other texts 

have £t which is the correct form 

A* 
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is based on the text recognized in Korea and it supplies 
the various readings of the Sung, Yuan, and Ming editions 
Some of these variations are merely different ways of writ¬ 
ing a character but many of them give valuable corrections 
for the Korean text which is often at fault 

THE TRANSLATORS. 

In 1867 M. Julien published his long promised trans¬ 
lation of the “Ta-^ang-Hsi-ytt-chi” with the title w Memoires 
sur les ContreoR occident&les traduit3 du Sanscrit en Chmois, 
en Van 648, par Hiouen-Thsacg, et du Chinois en Fran^aiA' 
This work was regarded by the learned translator as supple¬ 
mentary to his “Histoire de la Vie de Hiouen-Thsang et 
do ses voyages dans Hnde, depuis l’an 629 jusqu’en 646” 
translated by him from the Chinese and published m 186H 
He had already supplemented the latter treatise by an 
interesting series of 45 Documents G6egraphiques” on the 
countries of which the book makes mention. Julien^ 
“M&noires sur les Contrees occidentales” is a work ot 
great merit, and it shows a wonderful knowledge of the 
Chinese language. Much use has been made of it by 
students of the history, geography, antiquities, and religions 
f India and Central Asia and on all these subjects it 
has been regarded as an authority. And although <t, s 
not wise to accept with unquestioning faith all the render 
mgs and identifications of the translator yet it is not with¬ 
out diffidence that one dissents from or condemns his inter¬ 
pretation of a difficult phrase or passage either in the Life 
or the Records. 

The only other translation of the w Hsi-ytt-cbi” into a 
western language is the English version by the late Roy 4 
S. Beal. This was published in 1884 with the title u Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, Translated from the Chinese 
of Hiuen Tsiang (A. D. 629)”. The title is characteristic 
of the translator, and the reader may" compare it with that 
given by Julien to hi3 translation. M* Beal's work is a 
translation partjy **from the Chinese” and partly from the 
French. In it many of the careless mistakes which dis- 
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figure Julien’s treatise are corrected and its notes supply 
the student with numerous references to old and recent 
western authorities. 

Within the last few years the Prefac. to the Hsi-ytt- 
chi attributed to Chang yueh, to be noticed presently, has 
attracted the attention of some western students of Chinese. 
In the “Museon” for November 1894 there appeared an 
article by M. A. Gueluy entitled “A propos d’une Preface 
Apercu critique sur le Bouddhisme en Chine au 7 e siecle.” 
This article gives M. Gueluy’s criticism on Julien’s trans¬ 
lation of the Preface and a new rendering by the critic. 
One can scarcely treat M. Gueluy’s production seriously, it 
is so full of fancies and fictions and shows such a slight 
acquaintance with Buddhism and the Chinese language. 

Professor Schlegel, however, took the “A propos d’une 
Preface” seriously, and has given us a criticism of it to¬ 
gether with a new translation of this Preface to the Hsi- 
yti-chi. The Professor’s treatise, which shows much in¬ 
dustry and ingenuity, is entitled „La Loi du Paraiieiisme 
en style Chinois demontree par la Preface du Si-yu-ki.” 
In this he defends some of Julien’s translations against the 
criticism of in.. urueluy and fchows how absurdly wrong is 
the latter’s version. M. Schlegel brings numerous quota¬ 
tions from Chinese books to support his own renderings 
of the difficult passages in the Preface. Many of these 
renderings are apparently correct and an improvement on 
those by Julien, but in several instances the learned Professor 
seems to have missed the author’s meaning. His criticisms 
on M. Gueluy’s W A propos d’une Preface” drew from M 
Gueluy a reply which is not convincing: it is entitled 
“L’Insuffisance du Paraiieiisme prouv6e sur la Preface du 
Si iu-ki contre la traduction de M. G. Schlegel.” 

THE PILGRIM. 

The life of Yuan-chuang is narrated at length in the book 
entitled “Ta T‘ang Ta Tzu-en-ssii San-tsang-fa-shih-chufco”, 
that is “Record of the Tripiiaka Master of the Great Com¬ 
passion Monastery”. H is this work of which Julien’s “Histoire 
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de la Tie de fliouen Thsang” is an abstract, and of which 
M r Beal has given us a similar abstract in English. It 
is also the work usually cited in the following pages bj 
the short title “the Life”. From this and a few other 
Chinese treatises the following short summary of the an¬ 
cestry and life of the pilgrim has been compiled. 

The surname of the family to which he belonged was 
Chin (gjO and his personal name was 1 Off). 1 But he 
seems never to have been known in history, literature, or 
religion, or among his contemporaries by any other name 
than that written (or %) 2 $ and read Hsitan (or 
Yuan)-chua-nff (or Warn/}. In modem literature the cha¬ 
racter for Yuan is commonly used in writing the pilgrim's 
name, and this is said to be due to the character for 
Italian entering into the personal name of the Emperor 
Kaughai. But we find Yuan in the pilgrim's name before 
the reign of Kanghsi and wo find Hsilan in it during that 
reign and 3ince. This interchange of the two characters 
is very common and is recognized. The personal name of the 
Chinese envoy Wang who went to India in Yuan-chuaag’s 
time is given as liman (and Yuan)-tst (2L ^ or j(|> 
and the name of another great contemporary of the pilgrim 
is written Fang Hsfiac-ling and Fang Yuan-ling (jf* or 
%&&)• The two characters at tHe T f ang period may 
have had the same sound, something like Yun, ftnd our 
pilgrim’s name was piofcably uien pronounced Yun-ts c ang * 
Tbi3 was his hui (f$) or “appellation”, called in the 
Life also his fcrii This word hui is often used to 

denote the Fa-kao or “name m religion” of a Buddhist 
monk, and it is sometimes replaced by iu(^)-hui or “ordi¬ 
nation name”. It commonly means simply “the name of 
the deceased” that it, the name given to him irhen capped, 


* Su-kao-seng-chura, L C.: Shen-sang-ohuan (No. 1620) ch. 6. 

1 The Japanese write the name Mstian-t&ang bat call the pilgrim 
Gen-jo corresponding to the Chinese ynan-ts'ang. In Tibetan books 
the name is given as T*ang Ssen-tsang or T'ang Sin for Sang), and 
S*en-ti‘ang is, I think, for Hsuan-te ( ang and not for San-taang. 
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and I do not know of any authority for Julien's rende 
ring # uom d’enfance” 

The family from which Yuan-chtiang sprang is said to have 
heon descended from the semi mythical Huang Ti through 
the great Emperor Shun, and to have originally borne the 
territorial designation of Shun, viz. Kuei fa very 

early times the seat of the family was in the district mw 
bearing the name Xuei-t 0 ($$ @*)-foo in the east of 
Honan, and it was axterwards removed for a time to the 
neighbourhood of the present Ts k ao-chou in Shantung. At 
the time of Wu Wang, the first king of the Chow eiyoasly, 
a man known a3 Hu-l<nno-kud ■ man { 6jJ ) was 

regarded as the lineal representative of the Shun family. 

This man was tlie son of O-ftl (g$ of Yu (jfj£) who 
had served Wu Wang as his T'ao-dnmy (ffi ID, 
officer variously explained as Director of Potteries and as 
Superintendent of Schools. The office was apparently 
hereditary and Wu-Wang rewarded Man by giving him 
his eldest daughter m marriage while at the same time 
he ennobled him as How or Marquis, and endowed him 
with the fief of Ch'en (gj[) that lie might be able to 
continue the seivices of worship to his ancestor Shun. 
These honours made Man one of the San-k? (7^ $}) or 
“Three Reverends”, that is, three who were faithfully 
diligent in the discharge of their public dimes. The other 
Jf‘es were according to some accounts the representatives 
of the ancient emperors Huang Ti and Yao, and accord¬ 
ing fo other accounts the repiesentatives of the founders 
of the Hsia and Yin dynasties, i Man’s fief comprised 
the modern prefecture of Gheu-chow in Honan together 
With the adjacent territory. It existed as a separate 
principality down to B. C. 47ft when it was extinguished 
The members of the reigning family were then dispersed 
but they retained Olrcn as their surname. 


1 T-ung-chih-liao, the Li (jjjfi)-bao, ch. 8. These circumstances 
about Yuan-chuang’s reputed ancestors are mentioned here because 
they are alluded to in the Preface 
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We have to come down to the end of the third century 
B. C. before we find a Ch'en of historical celebrity. We 
then meet with fhe famous Ch‘en P‘ing (g|[ zf) a native 
of Yang-wu (|yj ) in the present Prefecture of K‘ai- 
feng (H %) of Honan. In the time of the Han dynasty 
this Prefecture bore the name Ch‘en-liu (gfc |g) and this 
explains why Yuan-ohuang is sometimes described as a Ch‘ 6 n- 
liu man. His ancestor P‘ing wa 3 an eccentric genius who, 
rising from extreme poverty to wealth and power, founded 
a great family and made himself immortal in history. 
His success in life and his posthumous fame were mainly 
due to his ready wit which never left him without an 
answer, and to h:s ingenuity in devising expedients in 
desperate circumstances. Of these expedients six were 
counted extraordinary and successful above the others, and 
hence came the -saving in his time liu-ch'u-cli'i-clii ( 7 ^ {tj 
pf) that t<y ‘ x times he brought out extraordinary 
plans”. These were all employed on behalf of Liu Pang, 
the Han Kao Tsu of history. They were stratagems or 
expedients devised to meet special occasions they were 
kept very secret and were all successful 

In the second century of our era we have auotner great 
man claimed as an ancestor of Yuan-chuang. Thi 3 is Cfren 
Shih (|gjc better known by his other name Chung-Kung 
(fffv pj), a native of Hsu a district corresponding to 
the present HsU-chow-foo in Honan. At the time of the 
Han dynasty Hall was in the political division called Ying- 
ch‘uan (Jg J||) and hence we find Yuan-chuang often descri¬ 
bed as a Ying-ch‘uan man. This man Gh‘en-Shih was called 
to office and served in the reign of Han Huan Ti (A/D. 
147 to 167). As an official Shih was pure and upright, 
attentive to business and zealous for the welfare of hie 
people. Qentle but firm and kind but strict he won the 
affection, confidence and esteem of the people. His fame 
is chiefly associated with his administration of T'ai-Chfiu 
CJk f)» now the Yung-ch‘eng (gc $) District in the Huer¬ 
ta; Prefecture of Honan. Here Tiis personal influence was 
great and he made the people ashamed to do wrong, The 
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effects of Ilia just decisions and benevolent government 
spread over all the country, and people flocked to him 
from surrounding districts. Il^igning office, however, after 
a few years he retired to his native place. He was happy 
and successful also in his family, and sons and grandsons 
grew up before him to virtue and honour. His family was 
recognized to be a ciurter of Te-shing (fjg J[) Stars of 
-virtuous merit, and Heaveu rock notice of the filet and 
visibly responded. In lai.ee \fe Chung-kung refused to 
return to office -ind died it ho^e in the year A. D. 187 
m the 84 th year of his sge 1 

The next one that wc ‘ i.w to notice in tfc^ lin3 of 
descent is Ch‘e>\ Ta (jg§) from Shih. Ta lived 

n the 4 th ren^urv V. D. n time of the Chin (g) 
lynasty. He cUo wa3 o , '«:ocd man and an official of 
,ome distinction. "Icing \\'v ** '<vd Magistrate of Ch‘ang- 
h 4 c:g 5$' in tie or-,:. < flu-chow (#fj j+J) Foo of 
Chekiang he prophesied thuJ !. posterity would sit on the 
hrone. This prediction was fulfilled in the year 656 when 
the tenth from Ta the iPu**rous Ch‘en Pa-hsien (g| fc) 
established the Cli‘en dynaaty, This branch of the family 
wa'« settled in Hu-chow* tor >ore than 200 years, and it 
was from it, apparently, that the immediate ancestors 
of ou^ pilgrim were derived. 

We now come to Yuan-chuaug 6 gre&t-grancu miner wnose 
name was Ghfin He was an official of the After Wei 
dynasty and served as Prefect of Shang-t‘ang (£ jjfj) in 
Shansi. The grand-father of our pilgrim, by name K‘ang 
({£), being a man of distinguished learning in the Ch‘i 
dynasty obtained the envied appointment of Professor in 
the National College at the capital. To this post were 
attached the revenues of the city of Chou-nan correspond¬ 
ing to the modern Lo-yang-hsien in Honan. The father 
of our pilgrim, by name Hui (Jg), was a'man of high 
character. He was a handsome tall man of stately manners, 
learned and intelligent, and a Confucianist of the strict 


I{pu Han-shu, ch. 62 . 
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old-fashioned kind. True to his principles he took office 
at the proper time, and still true to them he gave up 
office and withdrew into seclusion when anarchy supplant¬ 
ed order,. He then retired to the village Ch‘on-pao-ku 
at a short distance south-east from the town of 
Kou-shiL This town was in the Lo-chow, now 

Ho-nan, Prefecture of Hunan, and not far from the site 
of the modern Yen-shih (jg gj|j) Hsien. Yuan-chuang is 
sometimes called a Kou-shih man and it was probably in his 
father’s home near this town that he was born in the year 600. 

The family of Ch en Hui was apparently a large one and 
Yuan-chuang was the youngest of four sons. Together with 
liis brothers he received his early education from bis father* 
not, of course, without the help of other teachers. We find 
Yuan-chuang described as a rather precocious child shewing 
cleverness and wisdom in hi* very early years. He became 
a boy of quick wit and good memory, a lover of learning 
with intelligence to make a practical use of his learning. 
It was noted that he cared little for the sports and 
gaieties which had over-powering charms lor other lads 
and that he liked to dwell much apart. As a Goniucianist 
he learned the Classical work on Filml Piety and the 
other canonical treatises of the orthodox system 

But the second son of the family entered the Buddhist 
church and Yuan-chuang, smitten with the love of the strange 
religion, followed his brother to the various monasteries at 
which the latter sojourned. Then he resolved also to become 
a Buddhist monk, and proceeded to study the sacred books 
of the religion with all the fervour of a youthful proselyte. 
When he arrived at the age of twenty he was ordained, 
but he continued to wander about visiting various monas¬ 
teries \n different parts of the country. Under the guidance 
of the learned Doctors in Buddhism in these establishments 
he studied 3ome of the great works of their religion, and 
soon became lamous in China as a very learned and elo¬ 
quent young monk. But he could riot remain in China 
for he longed vehemently .0 visit the holy land of his 
religion, to see its far-famed shrines, and all the visible 
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evidences of the Buddha’s ministrations. He had learned, 
moreover, to be dissatisfied with the Chinese translations 
of the sacred books, and he was desirous to procure these 
books in their original language, and to learn the true 
meaning of their abstruse doctrines from orthodox pundits 
in India. After making enquiries and preparations he left 
the capital Ch‘ang*an (J^ the modern Hsi-an (|J ^)- 
foo, in the year 629, and set out secretly on his long 
pilgrimage. The course of his wanderings and what he 
saw and heard and did are set forth in the Life and 
Records. 

Alter sixteen year's absence Yuau-chuang returned to 
China and arrived at Ch‘ang-an in the beginning of 646 , the 
nineteenth jear of the reign of T l ang T‘ai Tsung. And never 
in the history of China did Buddhist monk receive such 
a joyous ovation sts that with which our pilgrim was wel¬ 
comed. The Emperor and his Court, the officials and 
merchants, and all the people made holiday. The streets 
were crowded with eager men and women who expressed 
their joy hy gay banners and festive music. Nature, too, 
at least so it was fondly deemed, sympathised with her 
children that day and bade the pilgrim welcome. Not 
with thunders and lightnings did she greet him, but a 
solemn gladness tilled the air and a happ> flush was on 
the face of the sky. The pilgrim’s old pine tree also by 
nods and waves whispered its glad recognition. This tree, 
on which Yuan-chuang patted a sad adieu when setting out, 
had, obedient to his revjuest, bent its head westward and 
kept it so while the pilgrim travelled in that direction. But 
when his face was turned to the east and the homeward 
journey was begun the old pine true to its friend also 
turned and bowed with all its weight of leaves and branches 
towards the east. ! This was at once the first sign of wel¬ 
come and the first intimation of the pilgrim having set 
-out on his journey home. Now he had arrived whole and 
well, and had become a many days’ wonder. He had been 


1 Fo-tsu-t <iag~chi (No. 1661), cA. 29. 
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where no other had ever been, he had seen and heard 
what no other had ever seen and heard. Alone he had 
crossed trackless wastes tenanted only by fierce ghost- 
demons. Bravely lie had climbed fabled mountains high 
beyond conjecture, ragged and barren, ever chilled by joy 
wind and cold with eternal snow. He had been to tne 
edge of the world and had seen whore all things end. 
Now he was safely back to his native land, and with so great 
a quantity of precious treasures. There were 657 sacred 
books of Buddhism, some of which weie full of mystical 
charms able to put to flight the invisible powers of mischief. 
All these books were in strange Indian language and 
writing and were made of trimmed leaves of palm or of 
birch-1 ark strung together in layers. Then there were 
lovely images of the Buddha and his saints in gold, and 
silver, and crystal, and sandalwood. There were also many 
curious pictures and, above all, 160 relics, true relics of 
the Buddha. All these relics were borne on twenty horses 
rnd escorted into the city with great pomp and ceremony. 

The Emperor T‘ai Tsung forgave the pilgrim for going 
abroad without permission, made his acquaintance and became 
his intimate friend. He received Yu&n-cLuang in an inner 
chamber of the palace, and there listened with unwearied 
interest from day to day to his stories about unknown lands 
and the wonders "Buddha and his great disciples had wrought 
in them. The Emperor tried to persuade Yu&n-chuang that 
it was his duty to give vp the religious life and to take 
office. But the heart of the pilgrim was fixed, and as soon 
as he could he withdrew to a monastery and addressed 
himself to the work of translating into Chinese his Indian 
books. On his petition the Emperor appointed several 
distinguished lay scholars and several learned monks to 
assist in the labour of translating, editing, and copying. In 
the meantime at ihe request of his Sovereign Yuan-chu&ng 
compiled the Records of his travels, the Hsi-yti cm. The first 
draft of this work was presented to the Euiperor in #46, 
but the book as we have it now was not actually com¬ 
pleted until 648. It was apparently copied and circulated 
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m Ms in its early form uancg me author’s life and for some 
time after. When the Hsi-yii-cUi was Snished Yuan-chuang 
gave himself up to the task of translating, a task which 
was to him one of love and duty combined. In his inter¬ 
nals of leisure he gave advice and instruction to the young 
brethren and did various kinds of acts of merit, leading 
a life calm and peaceful but far from idle. Tn the year 
664 ou the 6 th day of the second month he underwent the 
great change. He had known that the change was coming, 
and had made i eady for his departure. He had no fears 
and no regrets: content with the work of his life and 
joyous in the hope of hereafter he passed hence into 
Paradise. There he waits with Maitreya until in the full¬ 
ness of time the latter comes into this world. With him 
Yuan-chuang hoped to come back to a new life here and 
to do again the Buddha's work for the good of others. 

In personal appearance Yuan-chuang, like his father, was 
a tall handsome man with beautiful eyes and a good com¬ 
plexion. He had a serious but benevolent expression and a 
sedate and rather stately manner. His character as revealed 
to us in his Xife and other books is interesting and attrac¬ 
tive. He had a rare combination of moral and intellectual 
qualities and traits common to Chinese r.et off by a strong¬ 
ly marked individuality. We find him tender and affectio¬ 
nate to hi3 parents and brothers, clinging to them in his 
youth and lovingly mindful of them in his old age. He 
was zealous and enthusiastic, painstaking and persevering, 
but without any sense of humour and without any inven¬ 
tive genius. His capacity for work wa*. very great and 
his craving for knowledge and love of learning were an 
absorbing passion. Too prone at times to follow authority 
and accept ready-n ade conclusions he was yet seif possessed 
and independent. A Confucianist by inheritance and early 
training, far seen in native lore and possessing good abi¬ 
lities, he became an uncompromising Buddhist. Yet lie 
never broke wholly with the native system which he learn¬ 
ed from his father and early teachers. The splendours 
of India $nd the glories of its religion did not weaken 
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or shake hi# love for China and his admiration for its 
old ways of domestic, social, and political life. When he 
was moro than sixty years of age he wished to pay the 
duty of filial piety at his parents’ tombs. Unable to dis¬ 
cover these he sought out his married sister M" Chang, 
and by her help he found them. Then, distressed at the 
bad state in which the tombs were at the time, he ob¬ 
tained leave from the Emperor to have the remains of 
his parents transferred to a happy ground and reinterred 
with honourable burial. Though the man had long ago 
become a devoted son of Sfikyamuni he still owned a 
loving duty to his earthly parents. 

A.8 a Buddhist monk Yuan-chuang was very rigorous in 
keeping the rules of his order and strict in all the observan¬ 
ces of his religion. But his creed was broad, his piety never 
became ascetic, and he was by nature tolerant. There 
were lengths, however, to which be could not go, and 
even his powerful friend the Emperor T‘ai Tsung could 
not induce him to translate Lao-tzu’s “Tao-Te-Ching” 
into Sanskrit or recognize Lao-tzU as in rank above the 
Buddha. Modest and self-denying for himself Yuau-chuang 
was always zealous for the dignity of his order and bold 
for the honour of its founder. He was brave to a marvel, 
and faced without fear the unknown perils of the visible 
world and the unimagined terrors of unseen beings. Strong 
of will and resolute of purpose, confident in himself and 
the mission on which he was engaged, he also owned, de¬ 
pendence on other and higher beings. He bowed in 
prayer and adoration to these and sued to them for help 
and protection in all times of despair and distress. His 
faith was simple and almost unquestioning, and he had 
an aptitude for belief which has been called credulity. 
But his was not that credulity which lightly believes the 
impossible and accepts any statement merely because 
it is on record and suits the convictions or prejudices of 
the individual. Yuan-chuang always wanted to have his 
own personal testimony, the witness of his own senses or 
it least his personal experience. It is true his faith helped 
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his unbelief, and it was too easy to convince him where 
a Buddhist miracle was concerned. A hole in the ground 
without any natural history, a stain on a rock without 
any explanation apparent, any object held sacred by the 
old religion of the fathers, and any marvel professing to 
be substantiated by the narrator, was generally sufficient 
to drive away his doubts and bring comforting belief. 
But partly because our pilgrim was thus too ready to 
believe, though partly also for other reasons, he did not 
make the best use of his opportunities. He was not a 
good observer, a careful investigator, or a satisfactory 
recorder, and consequently he left very much untold which 
he would have done well to tell. 

We must remember, however, that Yuan-chuang m his tra¬ 
vels cared little for other things and wanted to know only 
Buddha and Buddhism. His perfect faith in these, his 
devotion to them and his enthusiasm for them v/ere re¬ 
markable to his contemporaries, but to us they are still 
more extraordinary. For the Buddhism to which Yuan-chuang 
adhered, the system which he studied, revered, and propa¬ 
gated, differed very much from the religion taught by 
Gautama Buddha. That knew little or nothing of Yoga 
and powerful magical formulae used with solemn invocations. 
It was not on Prajriaparamita and the abstract subtleties 
of a vague and fruitless philosophy, nor on dream-lands 
of delight beyond the tomb, nor on P‘usas lik* Kuan-shi- 
yin who supplant the Buddhas, that the great founder of 
the religion preached and discoursed to his disciples. But 
Yuan-chuang apparently saw no inconsistency in believing 
in these whib holdin g to the simple original system. Y et he re¬ 
garded those monks who adhered entirely to the M Small 
Vehicle” as wrong in doctrine and practice, and he tried 
to convert such to his own belief wherever he met them 
or came into correspondence with them. 

After Yuan-chuang’s death great and marvellous things 
were said of him. His body, it was believed, did* not see cor¬ 
ruption and he appeared to some of his disciples In visions 
of the night. In his lifetime he had been called a “Present 
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Sakyamuni”, and when he was gone his followers raised 
him to the rank of a founder of Schools or Sects in 
Buddhism. In one treatise we find the establishment of 
three of tiiese schools ascribed to him, and in another 
work he is given as the founder in China of a fourth 
school. This last is said to have been originated in India 
at N&landa by Sllabhadra one of the great Buddhist monks 
there with whom Yuan-chuang studied. 1 

Id some Buddhist temples we find imag88 of our pil¬ 
grim to which a minor degree of worship is occasionally 
offered. These images usually represent the pilgrim seated 
clothed in his monk’s robes and capped, with his right 
hand raised and holding his alms-bowl in his left 

THE PREFACES TO THE HSI-YU-CHL 

Thej-e is only one Preface in the A, B, and C editions 
of the “Hsi-yii-chi’'. but the D edition gives two Prefaces. 
The second of these is common to all, while the first is 
apparently only in D and the Corean edition. This latter 
was apparently unknown to native editors and it was un¬ 
known to the foreign translators. This Preface is the 
work of Ching Po {§& $£), a scholar, author, and official 
of the reigns of T‘ang Kao Tsu and T‘ai Tsung. Ching 
Po was well read in the history of his country and was 
in his lifetime an authority on subjects connected there¬ 
with. He was the chief compiler and redactor of the 
“Chin Shu (§ ff), an important treatise which bears on 
its title-page the name of T‘ang T*hi Tsung as author. 
Ching Po’s name is also associated with other historical 
works, and notably with two which give an official account 
of the rise of the T‘ang dynasty and of the great events 
which marked the early years of T ( ai Tsung. It is plain 
from this Preface that its author was an intimate friend 


i Chen-ming-ma- (# £ a 1) last page: Fo-tsu-t‘ung-chi, i, c. 
where Yuan-chuang is the founder of the T*U4n-taung (]£ J| JjJ) in 
China, and this is the Fa-hsiang^ Jg)-tsung of the San-kuo-fa-choan 
(£ g ftn< * °ther works: See also M* Banyiu Nanjio’s “Short 

History of the Twelve Buddhist Sects” p. 33. 
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of Yuan-chuang whose name ho does not think it necessary 
to mention. Ho seems to have known or regarded Yuan- 
chuang as the sole author of the w Hsi-yu-chi”. writing of him 
thus-— u he thought it no toil to reduce to order the notes 
which he had written down”. Ching Po must have written 
this Preface before 649, as in that year he was sent away 
from the capital to a provincial appointment and died on 
the way. The praises which he gives Yuan-chuang and their 
common master, the Emperor, are very liberal, and he knew 
them both well. 

The second Preface, which is in all editions except the 
Corean, is generally represented as having been written 
by one Chang Yixeh (/Jg jjft). It has been translated fairly 
well by Julien, who has added numerous notes to explain the 
text and justify his renderings. He must have studied 
the Preface with great care and spent very many*hours 
in his attempt to elucidate its obscurities. Yet it does 
not seem to have occuired to him to learn who Ohang 
YUeh was and when he lived. 

Now the Chang Yiieh who bore the titles found at the 
head of the Preface above the name was born in 667 and 
died in 730, thus living in the reigns of Kao Tsung, Chung 
Tsung, Jui Tsung, and Hsitan- Tsung. He is known in 
Chinese literature and history as a scholar, author, and 
official of good character and abilities. His Poems and 
Essay3, especially the latter, have always been regarded 
as models of style, but they are not well known at present. 
In 689 Chang Ytieh became qualified for the public ser¬ 
vice, and soon afterwards he obtained an appointment at 
the court of the Empress Wu Hou. But he did not prove 
acceptable to that ambitious, cruel and vindictive sovereign, 
and in 703 he was sent away to the Ling-nan Tao (the 
modern Kuangtung). Soon afterwards, however, he was 
recalled and again appointed to office at the capital. He 
served Hsttan Huang (Ming Huang) with acceptance, rising 
to high position and being ennobled as Yen kuo kung 

m is *)• 

Now if, bearing in mind the facts of Chang Yiieh’s 

B 
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birth and career, we read with attention the Preface 
which bears his name we cannot fail to see that it could 
not have been composed by that official. Passing by 
other arguments, let us take the following statement in 
the Preface—“the reigning sovereign when heir-apparent 
composed the “Shu-sheng-chi” (gc ^ IE), or Memoir on the 
transmission of Buddhism, in 579 words.” Now the sover¬ 
eign who wrote the “Shu-sheng-chi” was, as we know from 
the Seventh Book of the Life and other sources, Kao 
Tsung. That Emperor died in 683 when Chang Yiieh 
was only sixteen years of age and the Preface must have 
been written before that date. So, according to the Chi¬ 
nese authorities and their translators Julien and Professor 
G. Schlegel, it was a schoolboy who composed this wonder¬ 
ful Preface, this “raorceau qui offre un specimen bien 
caract6rise de ces Gloges pompeux et vides, et presente, 
par consequent les plus grandes difficulty, non-seulesnent 
a un traducteur de I’Occident, mais encore a tout lettre 
Chinois qui ne connaitrait que les idees et la langue de 
l’Scole de Confucius.” We may pronounce this impossible 
as the morceuu is evidently the work of a ripe scholar 
well read not only in Confucianism but also* in Buddhism. 
Moreover the writer was apparently not only a contempo¬ 
rary but also a very intimate friend of Yuan-clmang. 
Who then was the author? 

In the A and C editions and in the old texts Chang 
Ydeh's name does not appear on the title-page to this 
Preface. It is said to have been added by the editors 
of the Ming period when revising the Canon. Formerly 
there stood at the head of the Preface only the titles and 
rank of its author. We must now find a man who bore 
these titles in the Kao Tsung period, 660 to 683, and 
who was at the same time a scholar and author of dis¬ 
tinction and a friend of the pilgrim. And precisely such 
a man we find in Yii Chih-ning' j|£), one of the 

brilliant scholars and statesmen who shed a glory on the 
reigns of the early T'ang sovereigns. Ytt was a good and 
faithful servant to T-ai Tsung who held him in high esteem 
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and took his counsel even when it was not very palatable. 
On the leath of T‘ai Tsung hi3 son and successor Kao 
Tsung retained Yii in favour at Court and rewarded aim 
with well-earned honours. In 666 the Emperor appointed 
Yii along with some other high officials to help in the 
redaction of the translations which Yuan-chuang was then 
making from the Sanskrit books. Now about this time Yii, 
as we know from a letter addressed to him by Hui-li and 
from other sources, bore the titles which appear at the 
head of the Preface. He was also an Immortal of the 
Academy, a Wen-kuan Hsuo-shi (3tf££f£±)- He was 
one of the scholars who had been appointed to compile 
the “Sui Shu” or Records of the Sui dynasty and his 
miscellaneous writings from forty chuan. Yii was probably 
a fellow-labourer with Yuan-chuang uutil the year 660. At 
that date the concubine of many charms had become all- 
powerful in the palace and she was the unscrupulous foe 
of all who even seemed to block her progress. Among 
these' was Yii, who, accordingly, was this year sent away 
into official exile and apparently never returned. 

We need have little hesitation then in setting down 
Yii Chih-ning as the author of this Preface. It was un¬ 
doubtedly written while Yuan-chuang was alive, and no one 
except an intimate friend of Yuan-chuang could have learned 
all the circumstances about him, his geoealogv and his inti¬ 
macy with the sovereign mentioned or alluded to in the Pt©' 
face. We need not suppose that this elegant composition w*9 
designed by its author to serve as a Preface to the Hsi- 
ytt-chi. It was probably written as an independent eulogy 
of Yuan-chuang setting forth his praises as a man of old 
family, a record-beating traveller, a zealous Buddhist monk 
of great learning and extraordinary abilities, and a propa¬ 
gator of Buddhism by translations from the Sanskrit.* 

This Preface, according to all the translators, tells us 


1 Life, ck, 8: K.u-ckin-i-chmg-t‘u-chi (No. 1487) last page: Post¬ 
script to Y.’s “Ch‘eng wei-chih-lun" (No. 119 i) where Yii Chib-fling 
is styled as in the beading to the Preface. 
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that the pilgrim acting under Imperial orders translated 
657 Sanskrit books, that is, all the Sanskrit books which 
he had brought home with him from the Western Lands. 
No one seems to havo pointed out that this was an utterly 
impossible feat, and that Yuan-chuang did not attempt to 
do anything of the kind. The number of Sanskrit texts 
which he translated was seventy four, and these seventy four 
treatises (pu) made in all 1335 chUan. To accomplish 
this within seventeen years was a very great work for a 
delicate man with various calls on his time. 1 

The translations made by Yuan-chuang are generally re¬ 
presented on the title-page as haring been made by Imperial 
order and the title-page of the Hsi-yii-chi has the same intima¬ 
tion. We know also from the Life that it was at the special 
request of the Emperor T‘ai Tsung that Yuan-chuang com¬ 
posed the latter treatise. So we should probably under¬ 
stand the passage in the Preface with which we are now 
concerned as intended to convey the following information. 
The pilgrim received Imperial orders to translate the 667 
Sanskrit treatises, and to make the Ta-T‘ang-Hsi-yii-chi 
in twelve chiian, giving his personal observation of the 
strange manners and customs of remote and isolated re¬ 
gions, their products and social arrangements, and the 
places to which the Chinese Calendar and the eiyilising 
influences of China reached. 2 

Then the number 657 given here and in other places 
as the total of the Sanskrit treatises (pu ) does not agree 
with the items detailed in the various editions of the 
Life and the A, B, and D texts of the Records. In the 
C text of the Records, however the items make up this 
total They are as follows:— 


1 See Life ek. 10. Jclien’s tranal&tion of this passage cannot be 
used. B. Nanjio’s Catalogue p. 485. 2d> Nanjio make- the total 75, 
bqt he counts the (hin-fomg-ching twice. 

1 See Life ch. 6. The term here rendered “civilising influences 
Of China” is shing-ehiao mm- This term is often used by 
Buddhist writers as a synonym for “Buddhist religion”. 
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Mah&y&nist sutras 
Mah&yftnist S&stras 

Sthavira sutras, £&stras and Yinaya 
Mahasangika „ „ ,, 

ahl&i.4ak a „ „ „ 

Sammitiya „ „ „ 

BCaSyapiya „ ,, „ 

Dharmagupta sutras, Yinaya, Astras 
SarvSstiv&din „ „ „ 

Yin-lun (Treatises on the science of Inference) 
Sheng-lun (Etymological treatises) 


224 pu 


192 „ 

14 * 

15 „ 


16 

17 

42 

67 

36 

13 


V 

n 

V 


r. 


n 

n 


657 pu 



CHAPTER IL 

THE INTRODUCTION. 

At the beginning of Chiian I of the Records we hare a 
long passage which, following Julien, we may call the Intro* 
duction. In a note Julien tells us that “suivant les editeurs 
du Pien-i-tien, cette Introduction a ete compose par Tschang- 
choue (i. e. Chang Yue), auteur de la preface du Si-yu- 
ki'\ Another native writer ascribes the composition of 
this Introduction to Pien-chi. But a careful reading of the 
text shews us that it could not have been written by 
either of these and that it must be regarded as the work 
of the pilgrim himself. This Introduction may possibly be 
the missing Preface written by Yuan-chuang according to 
a native authority. 

The Introduction begins— u By going back over the measures 
of the [Three] Huang and examining from this distance of time 
the records of the [Five] Ti we learn the beginnings of the 
reigns of F&o-hsi (Fu-hsi) and Hsien-Yuan (Huang Ti) by whom 
the people were brought under civil government and the country 
was marked off into natural divisions. And [we learn how] Yao 
of T‘ang receiving astronomical knowledge (lit “Celestial revo¬ 
lutions”) his light spread everywhere, and how Shun of Yii being 
entrusted with the earthly arrangements his excellent influences 
extended to all the empire. From these down only the archives 
of recorded eyents have been transmitted. To hear of the vir¬ 
tuous in a far off past, to merely learn from word-recording 
historians—what are J^hese compared with the seasonable meeting 
with a time of idefi' government and the good forUna living 
under a sovereign who reigns without ruling V” 

The original of the last two sentences of this passage 
is rendered by Julien thus. “Depuis cette epoque (L e., the 
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time of Yao and Shun) jusqu’Ft nos jours c’est en vain 
qu’on consulte les annales oil sont consignes les ©Tene¬ 
ments, que Ton Gcoute les opinions 6manees des anciens 
sages, que Ton interroge les historiens qui recueillaient les 
paroles memorables. II en est bien autrement lorsqu’on 
vit sous une dynastie vertueuse et qu’on est soumis k un 
prince qui pratique le non-agir .” The text is here given, 

and it will be seen that 
Julien’s translation is hasty and inaccurate and that it does 
an injustice to the author. No Chinese scholar, Buddhist 
or Confucianist, would ever write in this disparaging way 
of the books of national history including the ‘‘Springs 
and Autumns” of Confucius, the commentaries on that 
treatise, and later works. What our author here states to 
his reader is to this effect. In the records of the very 
early times we find the institution of government officials 
to guide and teach the people (gj j£), the first mapp¬ 
ing out of the empire into natural divisions with cor¬ 
responding star-clusters 1 ^), the adaptation 

of astronomical learning to practical uses, and the first 
systematic reclamation of land and distribution of the 
country into political divisions. These great and bene¬ 
ficial achievments of the early sovereigns are mentioned 
only with the view of comparing the Emperor on the 
throne with these glorified remote predecessors. From 
the time of Yao and Shun down, according to our author, 
the annals of the empire contained only dry records of 
ordinary events. 

All this is only the prelude to the generous panegyric 
which our author proceeds to lavish on the T‘ang dynasty or 
rather on the sovereign reigning at the time, viz. T‘ai Tsung. 
A rough and tentative translation of this eulogy is now given 
and the reader can compare it with Julien’s version. 

“As to our great Tang dynasty, it assumed empire* in accor- 


* The term here rendered “assumed empire” is yii-cki m s> 
which J. tranalates by “gouverne”. But the context seems to show 
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deuce with Heaven, and taking advantage of the time* it con¬ 
centrated power to itself. [His Majesty] has made the six units 
of countries into one empire and this his glory fills; he is a 
fourth to the Three Huang and his light illumines the world. 
His subtle influence permeates widely and his auspicious example 
has a far-reaching stimulus. Combining Heaven’s covering with 
Earth’s containing powers he unites in himself the rousing 
force of wind and the refreshing action of rain. As to Eastern 
barbarians bringing tribute and u Western barbarians submitting 
themselves” 1 in founding an imperial inheritance for his 
posterity, 2 in bringing order out of chaos and restoring sottled 
government, 3 he certainly surpasses former kings and sums up in 
himself all that previous dynasties had attained. That there is 
a uniformity of culture* over all the empire is the marvellous 

that the term is to be taken here, as commonly, in the sense of 
“begin to reign”, “accede to empire”. Thus the phrase shing-t-icn - 
tzu-yi*-chi-yi-lai means “since His Majesty ascended the throne”. 

» This is a quotation from the Yu-Kung of the Shu-Ching where, 
it i9 used of the western tribes submitting to the regulations of the 
emperor Yu. The Hsi Jung or “western barbarians” of this passage 
are described as Tibetan tribes living in the neighbourhood of the 
Koko Nor. 

2 The text is Chuang-ye-cfrui-Vung (glj ^ ififl). This is a 
stock phrase of Chinese literature and occurs, for example, in the 
17tk ch. of the Shih-Chi as a popular quotation. It or a part of it 
is often used of T'ang Kao Tsu and his successor although properly 
it applies only to the' former. One writer amplifies the meaning of 
the expression thus—“Kao Tsu laid the foundation (ji|j :JJ) and 
established the patrimony (Jj? and Tai Tsung enlarged and gave 
peace to tlie empire”. (Ta T 4 ang-nei-tien-lu ch. 5. Bun. No. I486). 

2 The original is poh-luan-fan-ching (jjjf JL jfj£ J). Here the 
word poh, we are told, is to be taken in the 3euse of regulate or 
reduce to order, and chlng denotes settled government. The phrase 
is applied to the Ch ( iin-Ch‘iu Of Confucius by Kung-yang at the end 
of bts commentary on that classic. It occurs also in the Han-Shu 
(ch. 22) where the commentator explains it as meaning “to extermi¬ 
nate disorder and restore a right state of affairs”. One of ‘Pai 
Tsung’s Ministers is represented as Applying the phrase to that 
empe* or in a conversation with him, saying to His Majesty that “in 
bringing order out of anarchy and restoring good government (poh- 
luan-fan-chong) and in raising men from mud and ashes” he had far 
transcended the achievments of the founders of the Chow and Han 
dynasties. 

2 The Chinese is t ung-wen-kung-kuei (fg| which means 

to, “have the same writing and go in the same rut”. There is 
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result of his perfect government. If I did not mention them in 
these Records I 'Should not have wherewith to praise his great 
institutions and if I did not publish them abroad I could net 
shed light on his abundant merits. 

In my mention of the natural characteristics of the people in 
any place which I visited though I did not investigate local 
peculiarities of custom yet I am to be believed. Beyond the 
Five [Ti] and the Three [Huang] (or t according to another inter¬ 
pretation, w In more than three-fifths of the places I traversed”) 
hll living creatures feel the genial influence [of H. M". reign] and 
every human being extols his merit. From Ch‘ang-an to India 
the strange tribes of the sombre wastes, isolated lands and odd 
states, all accept the Chinese calendar and enjoy the benefits of 
H. M 8 . fame and teaching. The praise of his great achievments 
in war is in everybody’s mouth and the commendation of his abun¬ 
dant civil virtues has grown to be the highest theme. 1 Examine 
the public records and they have no mention of anything like 
this, and I am of opinion that there is no similar instance in private 
genealogies. Were there not the fads here set forth I could 
not record the beneficial influences of His Majesty. The narrative 
which I have now composed is based on what I saw and heard.” 

jr & £ it »at m m 

a a s n«Rf* m ft m # #* 
m # m ± m * * h m * « e u £ wt h * & £ m 

J*M3* «»£*** JiJffWt If 

This is an address well spiced with, flattery in good 
oriental fashion. We may perhaps regajrd it as a sort of 
Dedication to the pilgrim’s great friend and patron, the 

apparently a reference tGbCh. 6 of the “Chung-yung” where we read, 
in Legge’s translation.—“Now, over the empire, carriages have all 
wheels of the same size: all writing is with the same characters; and 
for conduct there are the same rules.” (Life and Teachings of Con¬ 
fucius p. 312.) So also of the Uniformity which Ch‘in Shih Huang 
Ti produced it was said Ch'i-Pung-faiei-shu-tung-wcn-tzu (ij| [fij 

‘ carriages went in the same ruts and books were in one 
writing” (Shih-chi ch. 6). 

1 The pilgrim’s report of his Imperial Master’s fame in India will 
be illustrated when we come to chtian 6 and 10 of the Records. 
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second Emperor of the T'ang. dynasty. For though, as 
has been seen, the 'writer uses the term Ta T'ang, yet the 
context shews he had in his mind only, or chiefly, T'ai 
Tsung. The founder of the T'ang dynasty, it should be 
remembered, was neither a hero nor a man of extra¬ 
ordinary genius, and he came near being a prig and % 
hypocrite. His loyalty and honour were questioned in his 
lifetime, and history has “given him several black marks. 
While sick of ambition, he was infirm of purpose, and 
wishing to do right he was easily swayed to do what was 
wrong. He bad undoubted abilities, a happy knack of 
turning events to bis advantage, and a plausible manner 
with friends and foos. But all his success in later life, 
and the fame of his reign were largely due to the son 
who succeeded him ou the throne. This son, T'ai Tsung, 
meets us several times in the pilgrim’s wanderings, and 
it will help us to understand and appreciate the passage 
now before us and the references to him in other part3 
of the work, if we recall some particulars of his life and 
character. 

The Li family, from which the fouhder of the T'ang 
dyn&oty sprang, claimed to have a long and illustrious line 
of ancestors, many of whom had deserved well of the State. 
The founder himself, whose name was Yuan (*£ $j{), was 
born at Oh'ang-an, and was related to the family of the 
reigning dynasty, the Sui. He was a hereditary nobleman 
with the title T'ang KuDg, and he served with distinction 
under Sui Yang Ti (601 to 616). But that despot could 
not brook Yuan, who was gaining favour with army and 
people, and he tried to get rid of him. 

At this time the two eldest sons of Li Yuan were also 
in the publio service, and it is with the younger of these 
that we are now concerned. This hoy, who seems to have 
been extraordinary from a very early stage of his life, was 
bom in the year 697. "When he was four years of age a 
mysterious stranger, dressed like a professional scholar, 
came one day to Li Yuan’s house. Professing to be able 
to read fortunes, this stranger recognised Yuan as destined 
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to greatness. Then taking the little child, he read fate’s 
characters in his face, and predicted that the child would 
rise to power and that he would “save the age and give 
peace to the people”- -Chi-shih-an-min ft # ji;). The 
father, perhaps finding the prophecy jump with his thoughts, 
and wishing to prick lagging destiny, gave to his son a 
name, Shih-min, which recalled the prediction. 

But fate made no delay, and L\ Shih-min while only a 
boy, on the summons of Sui Yang Ti, entered the public 
service as a military officer. He soon found, however, that 
to propagate a tottering dynasty was not his destined work. 
The whole country, moreover, was now in a dreadful state 
of violence and disorder. Hydra-headed rebellion wasted 
the land, and the monster who sat on the throne was hated 
and rejected even by his own kindred. The districts of 
the Empire which marched with the lands of the barbarians 
were the prey of these ruthless savages who again and 
again, swooping with harpy-flight on town and country, 
made life in such places impossible. But when the people 
fled thence into the central parts of the Empire, they 
found neither peace nor safety, for the line of confusion 
and the plummet of stones were stretched out in the land. 
Over all the country, life and property were at the mercy 
of powerful rebels and bands of marauders and murderers. 
The good found safety in flight or concealment, and only 
the lawless and violent prevailed. So Li Shih-min, like 
others, saw that the Decree had passed and that ths 
collapse of the Sui dynasty was imminent. He now resolv¬ 
ed to help those who wished to hasten that event, and 
joined the conspiracy vfhich succeeded in effecting the 
dethronement of Yang Ti. Then Shih-min’s father, Li 
Yuan, became Emperor in 618 to the satisfaction of most, 
and the Empire began to have peace again. It was Shih- 
min who placed his lather on the throne and won the 
Empire for him. During all Kao Tsu’s reign, also, Shih- 
miD took a very active and prominent part in public affairs. 
He fought tnany hard battles, and won great and splendid 
victories, thereby extending and consolidating the newly- 
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won Empire. For lie was wise and daring in counsel and 
brave and skilful in battle. He was much beloved by his 
father who rewarded his services with many honours. 
Among these was the title Ch'in Wang, Prince of 
Ch‘in, a title by which he is still remembered. In 626 
Kao Tsu resigned, appointing Shih-min his successor. The 
latter, the T*ang T*ai Tsung of iiistorv, mounted the throne 
with apparent reluctance, but with eager delight and earnest 
purpose, and he reigned “with unrivalled splendour” until 
his death in 649. 

This reign is perhaps the most celebrated in all the 
history of China, and T'ai Tsung is still regarded as one 
of her greatest and wisest rulers. From the moment he 
mounted the throne, he set himself to govern the people 
for their welfare, and began by enabling them to live in 
confidence and security. No ruler before ever wove so 
quickly and deftly into a fair web of peace and order 
such tangled threads of wild lawlessness. Only four years 
had he been in power, when over all the country the 
people had returned to settled lives, and the fame of his 
greatness and goodness had brought back hope and hap¬ 
piness. He crushed internal rebellion and reduced all 
parts of the Empire to his sway. He broke the power 
of the hereditary foes of China on her frontiers and made 
them willing and .appreciative vassals. He introduced a new 
and improved distribution of the Empire into Provinces, 
each of these again divided and sub-divided to suit natural 
or artificial requirements. In the civil list he inaugurated 
great reforms, and he succeeded in calling into active 
service for the State some of the best men China has 
produced. His ministers, native historians tell us, admi¬ 
nistered the government with combined ability and honesty, 
such as had never been known before. In the military 
organisation also he made improvements, and above all he 
reformed the penal code and the administration of justice, 
tempering its severity. Learning of all kinds was fostered 
and promoted by him with an intelligent earnestness and 
a personal sympathy. He knew himself how to write and 
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he made some permanent contributions to the native 
literature. la astronomy he made reforms and he tried 
to restore that science and astrology to their high estate, 
that is, as branches of practical learning. Solicitous above 
all things for the welfare of his people, he set them an 
example of plain living and frugality. His influence was 
immense, and his fame and character were known not 
only over all the Empire but also in countries far beyond 
its limits. He had an impulsive affectionate disposition, 
and his loving services to his father and mothei are house¬ 
hold stories. He was also social and genial in his inter¬ 
course “with his statesmen, whose criticism he invited and 
whose censures he accepted. 

The splendour of T‘ai Tsung's great achievements, the 
conspicuous merits of his administration, and the charm 
of his sociable affable manner made the people of his time 
forget his faults. Even long after his death, when the 
story of his life came to be told, the spell was in the dull 
dry records, and passed over him who wrought those into 
history. So it came that the historian, dazed by the spell 
and not seeing clearly, left untold some of the Emperor’s 
misdeeds and told others without adding their due meed 
of blame. For this great ruler smutched his fair record 
by such crimes as murder and adultery. The shooting of 
his brothers was excusable and even justifiable, but his 
other murders admit of little palliation and cannot plead 
necessity. Though he yielded to bis good impulses, again, 
in releasing thousands of women who had.been forced into 
and kept in the harem of Sui Yaug Ti, yet he also yielded 
to his bad impulses when he took Iris brother's widow and 
afterwards that maid of fourteen, Wu Chao, into his own 
harem. His love of wine and women in early life, his 
passion for war and his love of glory and empire, winch 
possessed him to the end, were failings of which the eyes 
of contemporaries dazzled by the “fierce light” could not 
take notice. 

But when the crimes and failings of T‘ai Tsung are all 
toldi they still leave him a great taan and a ruler of rare 
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excellence. His genius gave life to all his laws and in¬ 
stitutions, and his personal influence wtas felt in every 
department of government Nor was it until long after 
his death that it was found how much the good reforms 
he made owed to his personal presence and action. Happy 
in the character he bore among contemporaries, he became 
still greater with their successors, and there is almost a 
perfect unanimity of consent to count him great and good. 
Indeed the native panegyrists generally write of him as 
above all who preceded him, except those semi-mythical 
sovereigns who moulded man from the brute. The Chinese 
youth and patriots love and praise T £ ai Tsung for the 
great feats he achieved ia battle and his hard won victories 
which restored the country to its old splendour and 
supremacy. The native student praises him for the success 
he had in preserving the valuable literature then extant 
but in danger of being lost, and for the great encourage¬ 
ment he gave to learning. The Buddhist praises him for 
the patronage he extended to hisxeligion, and the friendly 
interest he took in its affairs. The Taoist praises him for 
his exaltation of that dim personage, a reputed ancestor 
of the Emperor, the fore-father of Taoism. Even the 
western Christian joins the chorus of praise, and to him 
the “virtuous T‘ai Tsung” is a prince nearly perfect (“Prin- 
ceps omnibus fere numeris absolutus”). It was during the 
reign of this sovereign, in the year 636, that Christianity 
was first introduced into China. The Nestorian missionaries, 
who brought it, were allowed to settle in peace and safety 
at the capital. This was the boon which called forth the 
gratitude of the Christian historian and enhanced in his 
view the merits of the heathen sovereign. 

The author next proceeds to give a short summary of 
the Buddhistic teachings about this world and the system 
of which it forms a constituent. He begins-- 

“Now the Saha world, the Thrge Thousand Great ChiKocosm, 
is the sphere of the spiritual inluence of one Buddha. It is in 
the four continents (lit. u T]nder heavens 11 ) now {Humiliated by 
one sun and moon and within the Three Thousand Great Ghilio- 
cosm that the Buddhas, the "W or Id-honoured ones, produce their 
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spiritual effects, are visibly born and visibly enter Ntrrvdna , teach 
the way to saint and sinner.” 

For the words in italics the original is hsien-sh&ng-hMen- 
mie ^ 31M) which Julien renders “tantot ils apparais- 
sent„tanfot ils s’6teignent”. This. does not seem to express the 
author’s meaning and is not quite correct. All the Buddhas, 
the writer tells us, exercise their spiritual sovereignty ( M send 
down their transforming influence 51 ) in one or other of the 
four great divisions of the habitable world; in one of these 
each Buddha becomes incarnate as a man, teaches saints 
and common people, and passes into Nirvana. 

Our author proceeds— 

“In the ocean, resting on a gold disk, is' the mountain Sumeru 
composed of four precious substances: along its middle the sun 
and moon revolve and on it tlie Devas sojourn.” 

The phrase for “revolve along its middle” is hui-po (fsj 
<or i§) m (or f£j)). Here the word po in the first form 
does not seem to have any appropriate meaning, and the 
second form which means M to stop” or “anchor” is also 
unsatisfactory. From a paraphrase of the passage, how¬ 
ever, we learn the meaning of the phrase, the words of 
the paraphrase being “thq sun and moon revolve along its 
waist” (a The word po in this sense 

of “waisting” a hill is still used in the colloquial of some 
parts of China, but there does not seem to be any certain 
character to represent it in writing. In some books we 
find the word written f([ po , as by Fa-hsien, for example. 
Instead of hui-po in the above passage the D text has 
Chao-hui (#5 |ej), u to illuminate in revolving”, a reading 
which agrees with statements about Sumeru in other 
Buddhist writings. 1 

Around the Sumeru Mountain, our author continues, are seven 
mountains and seven seas and the water of the seas between the 
mountains has the “eight virtues”: outside the seven Gold 


* In the Fo-shuo-li-shih-a-p‘i-tan-lun ch. 1 (No. 1397) the son and 
moon are described as making their revolutions at a height of 40000 
Yojanas above the earth and half-way up Mount Sumeru, and a 
similar statement is made in the Yu-ka-shih-ti-lun ch, 2 (No. 1170). 
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Mountains is the Sait Sea. In the sea (or ocean) there are, 
•leaking summarily, four habitable Islands, viz- Pi-Pi-ha Island 
in the cast, Chan-pu Island in the south, Kurto-ni in the west, 
and Kou lo Island in the north. The influence of a Gold-wheel 
king extends over these four Islands, a Silver wheel king rules 
over all except the north one, a Copper-wheel king rules over 
the South and East Islands, and an Iron* wheel king bears sway 
omy over Chan-pu Island. When a “Wheel*king” is about to 
arise a gold, silver, copper, or iron wheel, according to the Karma 
of the man, appears for him In the air and gives him his title 
while indicating the extenu of uis dominion. 

In the centre of Chan-pu Island (JarabudvTpa), south of the 
Terfume Mountain and north of the Great Snow Mountain is 
the A-na-p'o-ta-to (An&vatapta) Lake shove S00 ii in circuit. Its 
banks are adorned with gold, stiver, lapis-lazuli, and crystal: all 
its sand are golden and it ifl pure and clear. The p‘usa Ta-H 
(Great-land) having by the force of hit prayer become a dragon- 
king lives in the depths of the Lake and sends forth its pure 
cold water for Jambndvlpa. Thus from the silver east side 
through the Ox Mouth flows the Ganges which after going onc9 
round the Lake flows into the south-east sea: from its gold 
south side through the Elephant Mouth flows the Si^tu (Indus) 
which after flowing round the Lake enters the south-west sea: 
from the lapia-lazuk west side through the Horse Mouth the 
Fo-chu (Ox us; flows passing round the Lake and then on into 
the north-west sea: from the crystal north side through the Lion 
Mouth flows the Si-to ($Tt6) .river which goes round the Lake 
and then on the north-east sew. Another theory is that the Sltft. 
flows underground until it emerges at the Chi-tihih (‘‘Heaped up 
stones”) Mountain and that it is the source of the [Yellow] 
River of China. 

The seven mountains here represented as surrounding 
Sutneru are supposed to form seven concentric circles 
with seas separating them. These seven rows of mountains 
are golden, and we read in other accounts of the Buddhist 
cosmogony of seven circles of iron mountains surrounding 
the habitable world. 

The names of the four great Islands of this passage 
are not all known as divisions of the world to orthodox 
Indian writers, but they are found in Buddhist treatises. 
Onr pilgrim calls the first chou or Dvlpa (Island) PH-Pi- 
ha restored as Videha. This name is properly used to 
designate a particular district in India corresponding to 
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the modern Tirhut in Behar. But here it is the Purva- 
Videha, (in Pali Pubbavideho), the Eastern Continent or 
-great Island of Buddhist cosmogony. Our pilgrim in hip 
translation of a sastra renders theiword Videha by Shiny- 
shen 01 ## ) or ‘ Superior body”, and the Tibetan ren¬ 
dering is Lus-hp'dgs with a similar meaning. But the old 
transcriptions for the name of the East Island as "given in 
a note to our text are Fv-p'o-t'i (jfc |jj& jg) and Fu-yii-ti 
^ jft) which seem to point to an joriginal like Pubba- 
dik or “East Region”. It is the Fa-p'o-H of this note 
which is given as the name in the u Fo-shuo-ch‘u-chia-kung- 
t§~chmg” translated in the 4 ,h century A. D. (No. 776). 

The second dvipa is Clian-pu , Jambu, as in mostother works. 
But the character read Chun should perhaps be read Yen, 
and this would agree with the other transcriptions given 
in the note, viz.-Yen-fou-t‘i \!$ $£) and Few(;jy))-/W, the 
former appealing in the sutra just quoted. 

Our pilgrim in the 3astra referred to translates his Ku - 
t-o-ni, the name of the West Island, by Niu-huo or “Cattle 
goods”, that is, cattle used as a medium of exchange. The 
name has been restored as Godh&na or Godhanya, the Gau- 
dana of the Lalitavistara,.but Godhani or Godani would be 
nearer the transcription. Other names given by the anno¬ 
tator are Kxi-yi(ya)-ni and Kou-ka-m , the former of these 
appears in the old sutra already quoted, and it agrees 
with the Pali form Apara-goy&nam. 

The North Island is the Kurudvipa, the Uttara-Kuru 
of other writers: it is also the Yii-tan-yueh (viet) of the sutra 
already quoted and of many other Buddhist texts. This 
Yii-tan-viet may imrhaps represent a word like Uttamavat* 

The A-na-p*o-ta-to (Anavatapta) Lake is here, we have 
seen, described' as being in the middle of Jambudvipa to 
the south of the Perfume (that ^ is Fragrance-intoxicat¬ 
ing or Gandham&dana) Mountain,, and north of the Great 

1 See Yuan - chuang’s A-pi - ta - mo-taang-heien-lun ch. 16 (Bun. 
No. 1266) and "his A-pi-ta-mo-ku-ehe-lun eh. 11 (No. 1267) Chang-a- 
han-ching ch. 18 (No. 546). For the four Wheal-king* see Yuan-chuang'a 
A-pi-ta-mo-8hun~ch§ng-ti-lun ch. 32 (No. 1266). 
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Snow (Himavat) Mountain. This is the situation ascribed 
to the Lake in certain Sftstras, but in the Chang-a-han- 
ching and some other authorities it is on the summit of 
the Great Snow Mountain. In a note to our text we are 
told that the Chinese translation of the name is Wu-jS-nao 
(Jfe f$) or “Without heat-trouble”. This is the render¬ 
ing used by Yuan-chuang in his translations and it is the 
term commonly employed by Chinese writers and transla¬ 
tors, but the word Anavatapta means simply “unheated”. It 
is said to have been the name of the Dragon-king of the 
Lake and to have been given to him because he was 
exempt from the fiery heat, the violent storms, and the 
fear of the garu<Jas which plagued other dragons . 1 Our 
pilgrim’s statement that the Ganges, Indus, Oxus, and Sita 
(or Sita) all have their origin in this Lake is found in several 
Buddhist scriptures: one of these as translated by Yuan- 
chuang used the very words of our passage , 2 but in two 
of them there are differences as to the directions in which 
the rivers proceed . 8 N&gasena speaks of the water of this 
Lake, which he calls Anotatta dafia , as flowing into the 
Ganges . 4 In the early Chinese versions of Buddhist works 
the name is given, as in the note to our text, A-nu-ta 
(W H M) which evidently represents the Pali fojrm Ano¬ 
tatta. Then the pilgrim mentions a supposition that the 
Sita had a subterranean course for a distance and that 
where it emerged, at the Chi-shih (H #) “Accumulated- 
rocks” Mountain, it was the source of the Yellow River. 
The Chi-shih-shan of this theory iff the Chi-shih of the 
Yii-kung chapter of the Shu-Ching. This Chi-shih was 
the place at which, according to some, the Yellow River 
had its source and it was a district in what is now the 
western part of Kansuh Province. But the term Chi-shih is 
also used in the sense of “mountain” as a synonym of shan. 

———....——... . .... . ...... ,i . ..— —.. - 

1 Cbang-a-ban-obing 1. c. 

2 Abhi-ta-vib. eh. 5 (No. 1268). Sea alio Nos. 1266, 1267 1. c. 

s Chang-a-han-ching 1. c.: Hsin-ti-kuan-ehing ch. 4 (No. 956): 
Abbi. vib-lun eh. 2 (No. 1264). 

4 liilindapaftho ed. Trenckner p. 286. 
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It has been stated by some western writers that our 
pilgrim confuses the Anavatapta Lake with the Sarikul 
of the Pamirs, but this is not correct. Some other Chinese 
writers seem to make this mistake but Yuan-chuang does 
not. Then the Anavatapta Lake has been identified with the 
Manasarowar Lake of Tibet, but this cannot be accepted. 
We must regard the “Unheated’’ Lake as a thing of fairy¬ 
land. as in the Earthly Paradise or Garden of Eden. It is 
expressly stated that the Lake could be reached only by 
those who had supernatural powers, the faculty of trans¬ 
porting themselves at will by magic. 1 The Buddha and 
his arhats visited it on several occasions passing through 
the air from India to it in the twinkling of an eye or the 
raising of an arm, and down to the time of Asoka great 
Buddhist saints came to lodge on its banks. 2 Here was 
that wonderful incense the burning of which yielded a 
wide-spreading perfume which released all the world from 
the consequences of sin. 3 Here too was a goodly palace, 
and all about ware strange trees and flowers through 
which breathed fragrant airs and birds with plaintive 
songs made harmony. 4 

I have not discovered the source from which the pilgrim 
obtained his information that the dragon-king of the Aua- 
vatapta Lake was the Tu-ti or “Great-land” p‘usa. As 
the words of the text show, this p‘usa was not the Buddha 
in one of his preparatory births, but a p‘asa still living 
as the Naga-raia of the Lake. .In the D text instead 
of Ta-ti we have Pa-Ti or “Eigbtdands”. This reading 
seems to point to some MahSy&nist p'usa who had attained 
to eight-lands, that is eight of the ten stages to perfection. 

The pilgrim next goes on to toll of the Four Lords (or Sove¬ 
reigns) who divide Jambudvlpa when no one has the late to 
be universal sovereign over that Island, and of the lands and 
peoples over which these Lords rule. In the south 19 the Ele- 


1 Nos. 1266, 1267 1. c. 

2 Divyav. p. 899. 

3 Hua-yen-ching ch. 67 (No. 88). 

* Chang-a-han-ching 1. c. 

C* 
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pfcant-Liord whose territory has a hot moist climate with people 
energetic, devoted io study and addicted to magical arts, wearing 
garments which cross the body and leave the right shoulder 
bare: their hair is made into a topknot in the middle and hangs 
down on the sides: they associate in towns and live in houses 
of several storeys. In the west is the Lord of Precious Sub¬ 
stances who rules over the sea abounding in' pearls, whose sub¬ 
jects are rude and covetous, wear short coats fastened to the 
left, cut their hair short and have long mustachios; they live in 
towns also and are traders. The Horse-Lord rules iu the north: 
his country is very cold, yielding horses, and with inhabitants 
of a wild fierce nature who commit murder without remorse, 
they live in felt tents and are migratory herdsmen. In the Bast 
(that is, in China) is the Man Lord, who has a well-peopled 
territory with a genial climate where all good manners and social 
virtues prevail, and the people are attached to the soil. Of these 
four territories it is only the East country that holds the south 
direction in respect, the other three regions making the east 
their quarter of reverence. The East country (China) excels the 
other regions in its political organization. The Byetem of religion 
which teaches purification of the heart and release from the 
bo?*** [of folly] and which instructs how to escape from birth 
and death flourishes in the country oi* the Elephant-Lord (India). 

AH these matters are set forth in authoritative writings (lit.- 
oanonical treatises and official declarations) and are learned from 
local hears*) From a wide study of the modern and the old 
and a minute examination of what is seen and beard wc learn 
that Buddha arose in the west region and his religion spread 
to the east country (China), and that in the translation [from 
Sanskrit into Chinese] words have been wrongly used and idioms 
misapplied. By a misuse of words the meaning is lost and by 
wrong phrases the doctrine is perverted. Hence it is said— 
"What is necessary is to have correct terms’* and to set value 
on the absence of faulty expressions. 

How mankind differ in the quality of their natural dispositions 
and in their speech, the difference being partly due to local 
diraatic circumstances and partly caused by continued use. As 
to varieties of physical scenery and natural products iu the 
country of the Man-Lord (China), and as to the differences in 
the customs and dispositions of its people, these are all described 
in our national records. The peoples of the Horse-Lord and the 
districts of the Lord of Precious Substances are detailed in our 
historical teachings, and a general .account of them can be given. 
But as to the country of the Elephant-Lord (India) our ancient 
literature- is without a description of it. We haye^tbe statement 
(made by Chang-Ch ( ien) that "the land has much heat and 
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moisture”, ftnd this other “the people are fond of benevolence 
and compassion”; such mention may occur in topographies but 
we cannot have thorough information. Whether caused b> the 
alternate flourishing and depression of good government, or aa 
the natural result of Becular changes, the fact it that with refe¬ 
rence to those who, knowing the due season for giving in alle¬ 
giance and enjoying the benefits of [Chinese] civilisation, came 
to the Emperor’s Court, who passing danger after danger sought 
admittance at the Yii-men [Pass], and bearing tribute of native 
rarities bowed before the Palace Gate, we cannot relate their 
experiences. For this reason as I travelled far in quest of truth 
(that is. the Buddhist religion) m the intervals of my studies I 
kept notes of natural characteristics. 

Julien in his translation of this passage gives the Sanskrit 
equivalents for Horse-Lord, Elephant-Lord, and Maa-Lord; 
and tells us that a word meaning “Parasol-Lord” is found 
in a certain authority instead of the Precious-substances- 
Lord of our text. Throughout the passage, however, the 
pilgrim seems to he writing as a ChineseThiddhist scholar 
not drawing from Indian sources but from his own know¬ 
ledge and experience. His information was acquired partly 
from Chinese books, and he perhaps learned something 
from the Brethren in Kashmir and other places outside 
of India. To him as a Chinese the people of China were 
men (jen)> all outlying countries being peopled by Man 
and Yi and Hu and Jung, although as a good Buddhist 
he admitted the extension of the term gen to the inhabi¬ 
tants of other lands. 

Our author, in writing the paragraph of this passage 
about Buddhism, evidently had in his memory certain ob¬ 
servations which are to be found in the 8R lH Chapter of 
the tf Hou Han Shu”, These observations with the notes 
appended give us some help in finding out the meaning 
of several of the expressions in the text. For his state¬ 
ment here about the faults of previous translators the 
author has been blamed by native critics. These maintain 
that the transcriptions of Indian words given by Yuan- 
chuang’s predecessors are not necessarily wrong merely be¬ 
cause they differ from those given by him. The foreign sounds, 
they say, which the previous translators heard may not have 
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been those which our pilgrim heard, and, moreover, Chinese 
characters under the influence of time and place, may have 
changed both meaning and pronunciation. As to mistakes 
of interpretation, there are doubtless many to be found in 
the early translations, but in this matter Yuan-chuang 
also is far from perfect. 

In the next paragraph Julien apparently understood his 
author to state that there existed documents in their own 
countries on the peoples of the Horse Lord (L e., the 
northern tribes) and those of the Lord of Precious sub¬ 
stances (i. e., the nations to the south-west of China). But 
the writer has in his mind here only Chinese literature. 
So also his fang-chili (Jf are not “des descriptions 
locales” of India. They are the books of travel or topo¬ 
graphies of Chinese literature. The term is applied to 
such treatises as the “Hsi-yii-chi” which in fact is called 
a fang-chih* Our author states that Chinese topographies 
have little about India, and that consequently he had no 
native authorities to quote or refer to. Other writers of 
the same period make similar complaints; and there was 
some reason for the complaint. Even the information 
communicated by the pilgrims who hed preceded Yuan- 
chuang had not been incorporated in the national histories. 

The word here rendered by “good government” is tao 
(Jg) which Julien translated “la droite vo»e”. We might, 
also render it by “the Buddhist religion”, an interpretation 
which seems to be favoured by other passages on this 
subject. But the terms applied to the word here, viz. 
hsvng tsang (ff seem to require that we should render 
it by some such Confucian expression as “true principles” 
or “good government”. In the last sentences of this pas¬ 
sage Julien seems to have misunderstood his author whom 
he makes write about “peoples” and “all the nations”. 
There is nothing in the text which corresponds to or 
requires these expressions, and the writer evidently still 
refers to Indian countries, the envoys from which to China 
had been few and little known. In the Later Han period 
there was one, in the reign of Ho Ti (A. D. 89 to 105); 
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during the Liu Sung period there were two, one in 428 
and one in 466; and there were none, apparently, after 
this last date down to the Sui period. Now of the travels 
of these envoys the Chinese records had not preserved 
any particulars; and the references to India and the 
neighbouring countries in the histories of the Han and 
other dynasties down to the T'ang period are very meagre. 
It was because the records were thus imperfect, and in¬ 
formation was unobtainable, that the pilgrim took notes of 
the topography and ethnology of the districts which he 
visited in thq course of his pilgrimage. 

The author next proceeds to make a few summary ob¬ 
servations the text of which is here reproduced for the 
purpose of comparison. ® # Ei # $ ft* S£ A 

lOo $ # it at- In Julien’s rendering 

the beginning of the passage runs thus—“A partir des 
montagnes noires, on ne rencontre que des moeurs sauvages. 
Quoique les pcuples barbares aient etc minis ensemble, 
cependant leurs difffTeules races ont 6te tracees avec soin.” 
But this does not seem to give the author’s meaning which 
is rather something like this— 

“From the Black Range on this side (i. e_ to China) ail the 
people are Ha: and though Junga are coanted with these, yet 
the hordes and clans are distinct, and the boundaries of territories 
are defined.” 

Now if we turn to the last section of Chuan I we 
learn what is meant by the “Black Range”. We find 
that the frontier country on the route to India was Kapisa, 
which was surrounded on all sides by lofty mountains. 
One great range bounded it on the east, west, and south 
sides, separating it from “North India*. Thi3 was called 
the Hei Ling, or Black Range, a name which translates 
the native term Siah-koh, though it is also used to render 
another native term, Kara Tagh, with the same meaning. 
From China to the mountains of Kapisa along the pil¬ 
grim’s route the inhabitants, he tells us, were all Hu. These 
Hu are described by some writers as the descendants of 
early Jung settlers. But Yuan-chuang, who uses Hu as a 
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collective designation for all the settled nations and tribes 
through which he passed on his way to and from India, 
seems to consider the Jung as a race distinct from the 
Ha proper. Other writers also make this distinction, 
regarding the Jung as of the Tibetan stock and the Hu 
as of Turkic kindred. But the distinction is not generally 
observed, and we can only say that the Hu include the 
Jung, who were not supposed, however, to be found beyond 
the Ts^ng Ling westward. In early Chinese* history, 
a. g. in the Yil kung of the M Shu Ohing” we find Jung 
occupying the country about the Koko Nor. They were 
then pastoral tribes, rearing cattle and wearing clothing 
prepared from the skins of their animals. Afterwards they 
spread to Kami and to Turfan and the Ts'ung Ling, be¬ 
coming mainly agricultural peoples. 

Instead of Jung in the text here the C text has 
Shu ($,) which tiie editors explain as soUHer , the Shu j^n 
being the Chinese troops stationed in the Hu Countries. 
But this reading, which does not seem to be a good one 
was perhaps originally due to a copyist’s error. 

The pilgrim’s description proceeds—‘ For the most part [these 
tribes | are settled peoples with wslled cities, practising agriculture 
and rearing cattle They prize the possession of property and 
alight humanity and public duty [lit. benevolence and righteous¬ 
ness). Their marriages are without ceremonies and there are no 
distinctions as to social position : the wife’s word prevailo and 
the husband h&8 a subordinate position. They burn tbeir corpses 
and have no fixed period of mourning. They flay (?) the face 
and cut off' the ears: they clip their hair short and rend their 
garments . They slaughter the domestic animals and offer sacrifice 
to the manes of their dead . They wear white clothing on 
occasions of good luck and black clothing on unlucky occasions. 
This is a general summary of the manners and customs common 
to the tribes, but each state has its own political organization 
which will be described separately, and the manners and customs 
of India will be told in the subsequent Records.* 

This brief and terse account of the social characteristics 
common to the tribes and districts between China and 
India presents some rather puzzling difficulties. It is too 
summary, and is apparently to a large extent secondhand 
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information obtained from rather superfioia 1 observers, not 
derived from the author’s personal experience, and it doe* 
not quite agree with the accounts given by previous writers 
and travellers. Thus the pilgrim states that the tribes in 
question had no fixed period of mourning, that is, for 
deceased parents, but we learn that the people of Yenk*i 
observed a mourning of seven days for their parents. Nor 
was it the universal custom to burn the dead; for the 
T*ufan people, for example, buried their dead. 1 

All the part of the passage which I have put in italics is 
taken by Julien to refer to the mourning customs of the tribes, 
and this seems to be the natural and proper interpretation. 
But it is beset with difficulties. The original for “they flay 
the face and cut off the ears’' is rendered by Julien — w Ils se 
font des incisions sur la figure et se mutilent les or^dles.” 
The word for “flay” or “make cuts in” is in the D text 
li {%£) which does not seem to give any sense, and in the 
other texts it is li (*g) which is an unknown character 
but is explained as meaning to “flay”. Julien evidently re¬ 
garded the latter character as identical with li (fg) which 
is the word used in the T‘ang-Shu. 2 This last character 
means originally to inscribe or delineate and also to blackai 
and to Jlay. As an act of filial mourning for a dead 
parent the T‘ufan people, we are told, blackened (tai 
their faces, and among some tribes it apparently was the 
custom to tear or gash the face at the funeral of a parent 
or chief. But to flay or brand the face and to cut off 
an ear were acts of punishment which were perhaps common 
to all the tribes in question. 

Then “to cut the hair short” was an act of filial mourning in 
T‘ufan, but in the first foreign countries which the pilgrim 
reached it was the universal custom for the men, and it was 
done, we learn elsewhere, to set off the head. 3 In Khoten, 
however, the hair was cut off and the face disfigured as acts 


* Wei-Shu ch. 102: T‘ang-ihu eh . 216: Ma T. 1. eh. 384. 
3 Ch. 217. 

» Wei-Shu L 0. 
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of mourning at a funeral. 1 We find it recorded moreover 
that when the death ofT'ang T*aiTsuug was announced, the 
barbarians sojourning at the capital expressed their sorrow 
by wailing, cutting off their hair, gashing? (li ££) their faces, 
and cutting their ears, until the blood washed the ground. 3 

Then as to the phrase “rend their garments’’, the 
words lie<h‘an(/ (Jj* would seem to be susceptible 
of no other interpretation, and the pilgrim tells us after¬ 
wards that the people of India “rent their garments and 
tore out their hair” as expressions of mourning. The 
rending of the garments, however, was not a custom common 
to the tribes between India and China, and it could not 
have been practised by them generally on account of the 
material which was in general use for their clothing. Some 
native scholars explain the words lie-ch l an<j here as mean¬ 
ing “they wear clothes without folds and seams”, that is, 
their garments are strips or single pieces. Something 
like this was the style of the outer articles of a China¬ 
man’s dres3 in the T‘ang period and it was probably 
adopted by some of the foreign tribes to which Chinese 
influence reached. We still see survivals of it on the streets 
in Korea. 

As to the slaughter of domestic animals, this was 
practised at funerals by the T‘ufan people but not by 
all the other trib©3. The Turks, who also gashed 
their faces in mourning, slew sheep and horses in front 
of the tent in which the body of a deceased parent was 
placed pending the completion of arrangements for burial. 
It is to be noted, however, that the T‘ufan people and 
the Turks are not said to have slain their domestic 
animals m sacrifice to the manes of their deceased 
parents. 3 These animals were killed, we are expressly 
told in the case of the T r ufan people, that they might 
be at the service of the departed one, as the human 
beings who were slain, or killed themselves, on the death 

i* Ka-lan-chi rh. 5. 

4 T ung-chipu-kang-mu cA. 40. 

3 See Ma T. 1. c/i. 334, 343. 
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of a relative or chief went to serve the deceased in the 
other world. Julien makes our pilgrim here state that the 
tribes slew their domestic* animals to make offerings to 
their dead. This is perhaps more than is in the text 
which is simply that they “slaughter their domestic ani¬ 
mals, and offer sacrifice to the manes”. 



CHAPTER m. 

FROM KAO-CH‘ANG TO THE THOUSAND 

SPRINGS. 

A-k'i-ni (Yenk‘1). 

The narrative in the Records now begins with this 
account, 

Going from what, wa* formerly the land of Kao-ch'ang we 
begu< with the country nearest to it and called A-k'\*ni: thie is 
above fiOO li from east to west and 400 li from north to south, 
its capital being six or seven li in circuit. 

In the Life we have a detailed account of the un¬ 
pleasant and adventurous journey from the Chinese capital 
to the chief city of Kao-ch‘ang. This city, we know, was 
in the district which is now called Turfan and it is said 
to be represented by the modern Huo-chow {fK jHi) other¬ 
wise Karakhojo. At the time of our pilgrim’s visit Kao- 
ch‘ang was a thriving kingdom, and its king, though a 
vassal of China, was a powerful despot feared by the 
surrounding states. This king, whose name was Ku-win- 
tai (j$ £ or as it is also given, Ku-ka ($), had 
received Yuan-chuang on bis arrival with great ceremony and 
kindness, had tried entreaty and flattery and even force to 
retain him, and had at last sent the pilgrim, on his way 
with great honour, giving him presents and provisions and 
also letters of introduction to other sovereigns. Then why 
does Yua i-chuang here write of Kao-ch‘ang as a state which 
had cease <. to exist? The explanation is to be found in the 
great chang2 which that kingdom bad experienced between 
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the years 630 and 646. We iearn irom history that in 
the year A. D. 639 the Chinese emperor T'ai Tstuig sent 
an army to invade Kao-ch‘ang and punish its ruler, who 
had dared ic defy the imperial power. This ruler was 
the Kli-wen-t‘ai who had been Yuan-chuang’s host. He 
thought himself safe from Chinese invasion and boasted and 
swaggered at the threat of a Chinese army coming into 
his country until the invading force was actually within 
his borders. When he learned, however, that the hostile 
army was fast approaching Iris capital, he became so 
utterly possessed by abject fear that he became helpless. 
And his death soon followed. Hereupon his wise son and 
successor at once submitted tr. the Chinese general who, 
however, “extinguished Kaoch whereupon T‘ai Tsung 
made its territory a Prefecture of the Empire. Tine pro¬ 
cedure called forth a generous protest from one of the 
Emperor’s wise and faithful mincers, but, the remonstrance 
was in vain and <n 640 Ka<vt 4 ang became the Chinese 
Hsi-chow (|f ;{+j). Thu3 Yuan-e^iang, writing under imperial 
orders and for the Emperor’s leading, must needs take notice 
of the great political change which had taken place in 
the Kaoch'ang country since the date of his visit The 
change proved bad for China the new state of affairs 
did not last very long. For the present, however, our 
author has to describe the “Western Lands”, that is, the 
countries which were outside of the western border of the 
Chinese empire. Up to 640 Kaoch'ang was one of these 
countries, but from that year the empire reached on the 
east to the ocean, and on the west to the kingdom which 
was the first to the west of K&ocfrang, viz. the A-ki-ni of 
tliis narrative. 

There cannot be any doubt that the country which Yuan- 
chuang here calls A-ki-ni (P $1$ JfL) was, as has been stated 
by others, that which is known in Chinese history as 
Yenki (j| This state rose to power in the Han 

period, and from that time down to the T'ang dynasty it 
bore in Chinese treatises this,name Yenk‘i which is still 
its classical and literary designation in Chinese literature. 
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Then why did Yuan-chuang use the name A-k‘i-ni, a name 
for which he seems to be the sole authority? 

The explanation is simple. There was, we learn from 
an "interpolated comment” to the text, an old name 
for this country which is given as Wu-k'i (& or \i% %). 
This seems to have been the name used by the trans¬ 
lators of the sacred books and by Buddhist writers 
generally. Thus in the translation of the w Ta-pao-chi- 
ching” by Fa hu of the Western Oh‘in dynasty we find 
mention of Wukfi along with Khoten and other coun¬ 
tries. So also Tao-hsfian in his “Su-kao-seng-chuan” men¬ 
tions Wuk‘i as the country between Kutzii (Kuchih) and 
Kaoch'ang. In the Fang-chih also we find the name 
given as Wuk‘i, and Fa-hsien’s Wu-i (|% ^1) is apparently 
the country under consideration. The first character, wu , 
in each of these varieties of the name was probably pro¬ 
nounced a or o, and the second chara;'.er represented a 
sound like k l i or gi, the whole giving us a name like akhi 
or agi. Thus we have at Yuan-chuang’s time three different 
designations for this country:—the Yenk'i of Chinese histo¬ 
rians, the Wufci of the Buddhist writers, and Y/s own name 
for it, A-k'i-ni. The explanation of this variety is instruc¬ 
tive. as the theory which underlies it applies to several 
other districts. In Yenk‘i we have the local or Hu name. 
This apparently was (or was understood to be) Yanghi, a 
Turkish word for fire, the full name being perhaps some¬ 
thing like Yanghi-shaher or “Fire-city”. Now in all the 
Hu countries the Buddhist monks, we are told, used among 
themselves the language of India. In this language the 
correct Sanskrit name for fire is agni, the a-k'i-ni of our 
author. We find the three characters of the text used 
by Yuan-chuang in a translation of a sacred book to tran¬ 
scribe agni as the Sanskrit name for fire, and by Gunabbadra 
in one of his translations to transcribe this word in the 
proper name Agnidatta. 1 But the monks of the Hu 


* A-pi-t 4 ft-mo-ta-p‘i-p‘o-sfca-lun, ch, 15 (Bun. No. 1268): 'JLWa-han- 
ching, ch. 25 (No. 544). 
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countries did not all come from u Central India” and they 
did not talk Sanskrit. They spoke and wrote dialectic 
varieties with vernacular forms of Indian words, and they 
often used words which were foreign but were made to 
assume a Sanskrit garb. So the Brethren of the country 
with which we are now concerned had apparently used 
the Pali form Agi instead of Agni, and this had befcn 
used by others, but Yuan-chuang being a purist preferred 
to write the Sanskrit form. 

In the periods of the Yuan and Ming dynasties the 
city and district called Yenkfi, still retaining this name, 
were grouped with four others in the political aggregate 
called Bish-balik or Pentapolis. Hence we sometimes find 
it stated that Yenkfi isBishbalik, but this latter name is 
more frequently applied to Urumtsi. 1 At the present 
time the city called Kara- (or Khara-)shahr is generally 
taken to be the representative of the ancient capital of 
Yenk‘i. But the site of the latter was apparently some¬ 
what to the west of the modern Kharashahr at a place 
which has several ancient ruins. This modern city is said 
to have received its name from the grimy appearance of 
its walls and houses, Karashahr in Turkic meaning u Black 
city”, an etymoloev which is confirmed by Dr. Sven Hedin’s 
account. 2 

^Like many other states in this pare ot Asia Y eu-k‘i has 
had many ups and downs, passing several times from power 
and preeminence to subjection and vassalage. One of these 


* Li-tai-yen-ko-piao ()§ fij ft TfL %t) cn . o: Med. Res. Vol. II, 
p. 229. But the name Bishbalik seems to have been applied to six 
cities regaided as forming a political unit. 

* Dr. Sven Hedin writes— w Kara-shahr (the .black Towbj luuy 
deserves its name: for it is without comparison the dirtiest sown in 
all Central Asia. It stands on the left bankNof the river (the Hadick- 
or Khaidik-gol), on a level, barren plain, totally" destitute of anv 
feature of interest. Nevertheless it is a large town, very much larger 
than Korla, consisting of a countless number of miserable hovels, 
oourtyards, bazaars, ~apd Mongol tents, surrounded by a wall, and is 
the chief commercial emporium in that part of Chinese Turkestan.” 
‘Through Asia’, p. 859. 
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vicissitudes was experienced by it in A. D. 643—644, when 
the Chinese emperor T‘ai Tsung sent an army which invaded 
the country, conquered it, and made its king a prisoner for 
a time. A similar disaster befell it in A. D'. 648, when 
its king was beheaded by the Turkish invader.' The 
country nuder the official designation Kharashahr (r£ i$j 
& J»> is now a military station, and an important Sub- 
Prefecture of the Chinese empire. 

It is remarkable that neither in the Records, nor in the 
Life of our pilgrim, nor in the itinerary of Wu-k‘ung, is 
the distance of Yen-k i from Kao-ch‘ang given, but we 
learn frcm other sources that it was 900 li . 2 In another 
account of the country the capital is described as being 
30 li in circuit which is a much larger area than that 
given in our text, but another account makes it to be 
only two li square. The name of the capital also is given 
as Nan-ho-ch l ertg ($ fpf and also as Yun-kii (fj if*) 
which is perhaps only another form ofYen-k‘L 3 The city 
was situated 70 li south of .the White Mountain and a 
few li from a lake. 4 This lake, which is described as 
having salt and fish and as abounding in reeds, has many 
names. It is sometimes simply the “sea” or Dengir, and 
it is the Bostang, or Barashahr, or Bagrash Lake. The 
description in our text, proceeding, states that 

[the country] on four sides adjoins hills, with roads hazardous 
and easily defended. The various streams join in zones, and their 
water is led in for the cultivated land. The soil grows millet, 
spring wheat, scented jujubes, grapes, pears, and prunes. The 
climate is genial and the people have honest ways. Their writing 
is taken from that of India with slight modifications. Their gar¬ 
ments are of fine and coarse woollen stuffs. The men cut their 
hair short and do not wear any head-dress. They use gold silver 
and small copper coins. Their king is a native jQf the country, Who 
is brave, 3>ut without practical ability and conceited. The country 


1 T‘ung-c^ibn-kang-mu ck, 40 (18*ta year of T‘ang T*at Tsung by 
the Chinese, and 22 J year by the^urks): Ma T. 1. ch. 336. 

* Ma T. 1 . 1 . c . T'ung-chih-li&o, the ^ ^ eh. 1 . 

* Ch'ien Han shu ch. 96: Wei shu c/^102. 

« Wei Shu 1 c.: Ma T. 1. 1. c.: Cb'ien LUn shu 1. c. 
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ii without a political constitution, and its laws are not reduced 
to order. 

The first sentence of this passage is not very clear as 
tc whether the description is meant for the whole country 
or only for the district of the capital. Our pilgrim seems 
to have drawn his information partly from the source 
which supplied the author of the w Hou Han-Shu”. 1 in 
that work, and in Ma Tuan-lin’s treatise which follows it, 
it is the Yenk'i country which is described as being 
surrounded by hills or mountains. But there were appa¬ 
rently no mountains on the east side of Yenk'i, and the 
Life tells only of two cities which the pilgrim passed on 
his way from the capital of Kao-ch‘ang, without any mention 
of a mountain. That the roads were dangerous and easily 
guarded is also stated in the Hou Han-Shu almost in the 
words used in our text, and this also seems to indicate 
that it is the country which is described. But the ex¬ 
pression u on four sides adjoins (or abuts on) hills’ 7 (PJjlf 
jfj£ |Jj) is apparently more appropriate to a city than to 
a country. Then we have the statement that “the various 
streams join in zones” that is, unite to form belts or lines 
of water. For this the original is w ch‘1ian (in the B text 
chting-liurchicio-tai in B ;$), and Julien trans¬ 

lates „une multitude des couraxtfs qui viennent so joindre en¬ 
semble, Pentourent comme une ceinture.” The term chiao - 
tax seems to have in some places the meaning here given 
to it by Julien, but it commonly means to join in forming a 
continuous line . Thus it is used of a series of tanks formed 
or connected by a river and of tears uniting to form 
streams on the cheeks. This sense of “joining, and carry¬ 
ing on” the streafo seems to suit our passage, and the 
circumstances of the district. In Yenk‘i the becks of the 
mountains joined in forming the various rivers by which 
the country was watered. Thus the ^haidu, the principal 
river, was formed by the^ttnctiop. of a large number of 

tributary streams from the Northern or White mountain. 
_ P _ 

* Ch . 88. 

D 
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In the passage of the Han-Sha already referred to we 
find the statement that the “water of the sea (that is the 
Bostang Lake to the south-east of the capital) was de¬ 
flected into the four mountains and flowed all about the 
capital for shove thirty li”, a statement which is 

repeated by Ma.Tuan-lin. And although the kingdom 
contained several (according to one account, ten) other 
towns, it was doubtless of the capital and the surrounding 
districts that the words of our text were written. The 
water from the various rivers was led in channels from 
the lines of current to irrigate the land devoted to the 
cultivation of crops and fruit-trees. This artificial irrigation 
mentioned by our pilgrim is not noticed in the Han-Shu, 
but it was known to the author of the “Shui-ching-chu” 
(;Jt fg -££), and it is referred to in recent works such 
as the Travels of Timkowski. 1 

In the list of products here given the term translated 
“millet” is mi-ahu (jgjg jf£) which Julien renders “millet 
rouge”, the same rendering being given for the one character 
mi in the next page. Instead of this character the D text 
has in both places the word mei (or meh ffg) the name of 
a kind of millet “with reddish culms” The texts may be 
corrupt and Yuan-chuang may have written met (Jgr) which, 
we learn from the “Yti-pien” was a synonym for Chi (5£$5$) a 
kind of panicled millet much cultivated in the north and 
northwest of China. By “spring wheat” ($J gjt) is meant the 
wheat which Ts so^n in autumn and ripens in the follow¬ 
ing spring. This spends the winter in the ground; and in 
this way it passes ti om one year into the next, and hence 
its distinctive name. 

The sentence ‘Their wmmg is taken from that of India 
with slight modifications: their garments are of fine and 
coarse woollen stuffs’ i» in the original w$n-tzu*chU-tad- 
yin-tu-wti-yu-iaSng^chUan-j a-Mh-tieh-ho (j£ ♦ ® M 9L 
m # * ft m !ft«! the A, B, and C texts. The D 


* Htin-chiaag eh. 8: Timkowski'* Travel* VoL X, pp. 896, 410. 
The artifloiel irrigation is mentioned in the T*sng Bhn A 991. 
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text has differences and it reads—‘The writing is modeled 
after that of India. There is little of silk stuffs, the dress 
is of felt and serge. 7 Here we have tseny-chiian |j|) 
**silk stuffs” instead of the other tseng-cliiian meaning 
“addings to and takings from*’ or “modifications”, and we 
have chan (g£) “felt” or “coarse woollen stuff’ 7 instead 
of the tieh of the other texts. All the texts, we see, agree 
in the statement that the writing of this country was taken 
from that of India, and the Wei-Shu makes the same 
statement. If we are to take the author as adding that 
slight changes had been made in the Indian writing in j 
Yenkfi the information may be regarded as correct. 

So also if the D text is genuine and we are to substitute 
for “there are slight modifications” the words “there are few 
silks” we have a statement which is confirmed by other 
accounts. The people of Yenk‘i had the silkworms, but 
they did not know how to make silk, and the only silk- 
stutfs they used were imported. So they did not wear silk, 
and their dress was of woollen material. Julien translates 
the four words fu-shih-tieh-ho by “Les vetements sont faits 
de coton ou de laine”. But the reading should probably 
be chan as m the D text. This reading of chan instead 
of tieh is supported by the epithet “Wearers of felt and 
serge” which the Chinese applied to the Hu and Jung in 
contrast to themselves as “silk-wearers”. Then we have 
also the testimony of I-cliing that the inhabitants of the 
countries with which we are concerned used mainly felt 
and fur as clothing, and that they had little cotton cloth 
(d? JO- even we take *° k 0 the reading 
in the passage before us, it is at least doubtful whether it 
should be translated here by cotton . The word did come to 
be used as a name for cotton; and Yuan-chuang seems to 
employ it, in other passages, to denote something like fine cotton 
or muslin. In the T‘ang-Shu we find pai-tieh described as 
the name of a plant of Kao-ch l ang from the flowers of 
which a cloth was made, and in this treatise tieh is cotton. 
But on the other hand the word is explained in old 
glossaries and dictionaries as denoting a “cloth made of 

D* 
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hair (or wool)”, and the formation of the character seems 
to point to such material. Then we find such expressions 
as pai-chun-tieh t “white felt-cloth”, and tieh alone, mentioned 
along with the kieh-pei or Kibat (Karpura) “cotton-cloth” 
Rs different materials. Moreover the modern equivalent 
for tieh in Chinese books about the Mongols, Tibetans, and 
peoples of Turkestan is p‘u-Zw, which is the name of a 
woollen fabric manufactured m the “west countries”. 1 
There is great confusion in the U8e of chan and tieh (not 
only in these Records, and the Life, but also in many other 
works,) and we have often to make the Context decide 
whether the author meant cotton or woollen. 

The king ofYenkfi whose character is briefly described in 
the passage before us was Luny-TuhHchi (g*g B5 i) °f 
which Lung was the surname and T 4 uk‘ichi (Dughitsi?) the 
name. This prince secretly renounced his duty and allegiance 
to China, and entered into an engagement with the West Turks 
to harass China. So the emperor T‘ai Tsung in 643 sent 
an army to invade Yenk‘i and punish its perfidious ruler. 
The latter was dethroned and taken prisoner in 644, but 
in the course of a few years the Chinese found it necessary 
to restore him to the throne. 2 

For the words—‘The country is without a political con¬ 
stitution, its laws are not reduced to order’ the text is 
Kuo-wa-hang-chi-Ja-pu-thertj-stt 

Julien translates this— w Ce royaume ne possede pointde code, 
fordre et la paix se maintiennent sans le secours des lois.” 
The latter clause of this sentence does not seem to be 
possible as a rendering of the Chinese. Moreover in the 
term Kang-chi are included not merely a code, but also 
tbe ethical and political onaxims which form the basis of 
the political system, and give the state enactments their 
sanction. Then Kang-chi comes to denote the general 
principles or essentials of goverment, and the particular 
rules or institutions of a State or Empire. Thence the 


1 Nan-hai-ch'i-kuei ch. 2: k u-pien V. v. Tieh : Supg Shih ch. 482. 

2 Tung-chien-kang-ma 1. c 
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term was extended to the constitution and laws of any system 
political or religious, and Yuau-chuang, for example, uses it 
w\th reference to Buddhism. As to Yenkfi, the author 
states, it had no fundamental statutes or national political 
regulations, and it was also without any system of definite 
laws in force among the people. This is a reproach which 
we find brought against the Country also in the Wei-Sbu 
which writes of it as “without a political system and laws 

(&• m & it: ‘ 

The pilgrim's description proceeds— 

“There are above ten Buddhist monasteries with above 2000 
ecclesiastics of all degrees, all adherents of the Sarvastivadiu 
school of the “Small Vehicle” system. Since as to the satra 
teachings and vinaya regulations they follow India, it is in its 
literature that students of these subjects study them thoroughly. 
They are very strict in the observance of the rules of their order 
but in food they mix (take in a miscellaneous way) the three 
pure [kinds of flesh] embarrassed’ by the ‘gradual teaching.’ 

One of the large monasteries in this country was that 
known as the Aranya-vih&ra: here Dharmagupta lodged 
in the year A. D. 585 when on his way to China. The 
Sarv&stivadin school to which the Brethren in Yenkfi be¬ 
longed was a branch from the ancient Sthavira school 
It had its name from its assertion that all were 
real,y iz. past, piesent, future, and intermediate states. Its 
adherents claimed to represent the original teaching of the 
Master, as it was delivered, and as settled in Council by 
the “Elders” (Sthaviras) who had heard it from his lips. So 
they considered themselves strictly orthodox, and they were 
zealous enthusiastic adherents of what they regarded as 
the simple primitive religion. The Brethren in Yenkfi 
followed the teachings of the Buddha as recorded in the 
Indian scriptures of which they were diligent students. 


1 The kang of kang-chi is originally the large thick rop^ of a 
isherman’s casting-net and the chi are t^e small cords of the same. 
Then kang-chi (or cAi-ftati^)%came to be applied to the established 
controlling principles of government, the codiijpd means of preserv¬ 
ing* order in a state. From thti use the term came to be extended 
to social institutions and to systems of religion and philosophy. 
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The next part of this paragraph has received bad treatment 
at the hands of the translators, Julien’s version of it 
is— w Les religieux, s’acquittent de leurs devoirs et observcnt 
les regies de la discipline avec un purete severe et un 
z£le persev6rant. Ils se nourrissent de trois sortes d'ali- 
ments purs, et s’attachent a la doctrine graduelle.” The 
words of the original are Chie-hsing-lii-i-chie-ch^ng-chin- 
li-jan-shih-tsa-san-ching-chih-yii-chien-chiao-i (jjg ff 

?s- a jr * a h ft m =? m m it«not easy to 

conjecture why chie-lising should be here tendered “s’ac- 
quittent de leurs devoirs”. The term is part of the clause 
which tells us that the Brethren were careful observers 
of the Vinaya commands to do and abstain from doing. 
Then the translation leaves out the important words jan 
meaning “but” and tsa meaning “to mix”, and it renders 
cliih-yn , “to stick in” or “be detained in” by “s’attachent 
surtout ;i”. Then Julien did not know what was meant by 
the “trois sortes d’aliments purs ’, so lie gives us in a note 
an account of certain five “aliments purs” derived from 
another treatise. What the pilgrim tells us here is plain 
and simple. The Buddhist Brethren in the monasteries 
of Yeuk'i were pure and strict in keeping all the laws 
and regulations of their order according to their own 
Vinaya. But in food they took, along with what was 
orthodox, the three kinds of pure flesh, being still held in 
the “gradual teaching”. The student will be helped in 
understanding this passage if he turns to the account of 
the next country, Kuchih, and to the pilgrim’s experience 
in that country as set forth in the Life, and to the account 
of the Swan Monastery in Chuan IX of the Records (Jnlien 
III. p. 60) and Chuan III of the Life (ib. L p. 162). 

The explanation of the san-ching or “three pure kinds 
of flesh” is briefly as follows. In the time of Buddha 
there was in VaUali a wealthy general named Slha who 
was a convert to Buddhism. He became a liberal supporter 
of the Brethren and kept them constantly supplied with 
good flesh food. IVhei^ it was noised abroad that the 
bhikshus word in the habit of eating- such food specially 
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provided for^them the Tirtnikas made tne practice a 
matter of angry reproach. Then the abstemious ascetic 
Brethren, learning this, reported the circumstances to the 
Master, who thereupon called the Brethren together. When 
they were assembled, he announced to them the law that 
they were not to eat the flesh of any animal which they 
had seen put to death for them, or about which they had 
been told that it had been killed for them, or about which 
they had reason to cuspect that it had been slain for them. 
But he permitted to the Brethren as “pure” (that is, lawful) 
food the flesh of animals the slaughter of which had not 
been seen by the bhikshus, not heard of by them, and not 
suspected by them to have been on their account. 1 In 
the Pali and Ssu-fen Yinaya it was after a breakfast given 
by Slha to the Buddha and some of the Bretlnen, for 
which the carcase of a large ox was procured, that the 
Nirgranthas reviled the bhikshus and Buddha instituted 
this new lule declaring fish and flesh “pure” in the three 
conditions. 2 The animal food now permitted to the bhikshus 
came to be known as the “three pures” or “three pure 
kinds of flesh”, and it was tersely described as “unseen, 
unheard, unsuspected”, or as the Chinese translations 
sometimes have it “not seen not heard not suspected to 
be on my account sfi §£)”• Then two 

more kinds of animal food were declared lawful for the 
Bretlnen, viz. the flesh of animals which had died a natural 
death, and that of animals which had been killed by a 
bird of prey or other savage creature. So there came to 
be five classes or descriptions of flesh which the professed 
Buddhist was at liberty to use as food. 3 Then the “unseen, 
unheard, unsuspected” came to be treated as one class, 
and this together with the “natural death ((=} 30” and 


1 Shih-sung-ln ch. 26 (Np. 1115): Seng-ki-lii ch. 82 (No. 1119) 

* Vin. Mah. V. 31: Ssu-fen-lii ch. 42 (No. 1117). 

* Shou-leng-yen-chiug-hui-chie ch* 12 (Nos. 446 and 1624): -Liung- 

shu-ching-t‘u-wen (gg -{- t£) ch. 9. The number of kinds 

of “pure flesh” was afterwards increased to nine, these five being 
included. 
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••bird killed (Jj| g|) w made a san-ching. It is evidently in 
this latter sense that the term is used in these Records. 

Then we have the “gradual teaching” which to Yuan- 
chnang’s mind was intimately connected with the heresy of 
sanctioning flesh-food. Here we have a reference to an old 
division of the Buddha’s personal teachings into “gradual 
(or progressive)”, chien Qift) and “instantaneous”, tun ((g). 1 
Of these the former, according to the Mahay&nists, con¬ 
tained all those scriptures which gave the Buddha’s early 
teaching, and also the rules and regulations which formed 
the Yinaya. The Buddha suited his sermons and precepts 
to tho moral and spiritual attainments and requirements 
of bis audience. Those who were low in the scale he led 
on gradually by the setting forth of simple truths, by 
parable and lesson, and by mild restrictions as to life and 
conduct. At a later period of his ministry he taught 
higher truths, and inculcated a stricter purity and more 
thorough self-deniaL Thus in the matter of flesh-food he 
sanctioned the use of it as an ordinary article of food by 
his own example and implied permission. Afterwards when 
he found that some of his disciples gave offence by begg¬ 
ing for beef and mutton, and asking to have animals killed 
for them, and eating as daily food flesh which should only 
be taken in exceptional circumstances he introduced 
restrictions and prohibitions. But the “Instantaneous 
Teaching”, which took no note of circumstances and en¬ 
vironments, revealed sublime spiritual truths to be com¬ 
prehended and accepted at once by higher minds, taught 
for these a morality absolute and universal, and instituted 
rules for his professed disciples to be of eternal, unchang¬ 
ing obligation 

The “Gradual Teaching” is practically coextensive 
with the Hlnayana system, and the Buddha describes 
his teaching and Yinaya as gradual , growing and de¬ 
veloping like the mango fruit according to some 


1 Hoa-yen-yi-shSng-ehiao-yi-fdn-chi-chaag (No. 1691): Sstt-chiao- 
yi (No. 1669). In the Chung-a-han-ohing (No. 548) ch. 9 Buddha’s 
dbarma and vinaya are described as gradual 
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scriptures. The “Instantaneous Teaching” is the Mnhayana 
system as found in those scriptures of the Buddhist. which 
are outside of the Hlnayanist Tripitaka. This distinction, 
derived from a passage in the Lank a vat nr a sutra, is ascribed to 
Dharmapiila ( Hu-fa $ }£*)• The Nirvana sutras are quoted 
as specimens of the Gradual Teaching and the Avatamsaka 
sutras are given as examples of the Tun-dhiao or “Instan¬ 
taneous Teaching”. 

Our pilgrim being an adherent of the Mah&y&nist 
system refused to admit the validity of the “three-fold 
pure” flesh-food indulgence winch the excellent Hmayanist 
Brethren of Yenk ‘1 followed. The Buddhist Scriptures 
to which Yuan-chuang adhered prohibit absolutely the 
use of flesh of any kind as food by the ‘sons of Buddha” 1 
This prohibition is based on the grounds of universal com¬ 
passion, and the doctrine of karma Mahaynnism teaches 
that the eating of an annual's ilesh retards the spiritual 
growth of the Brother who eats it, and entails (vil con¬ 
sequences in future existences. Some MahSyiinists were 
strict in abstaining, not only from all kinds of flesh food, 
but also from milk and its products. In thit they 
agreed, as we shall see, with the sectarians who were 
followers of Devadatta. Theie have also, however, been 
Mahayanists who allowed the use of animal food of certain 
kinds, and we find wild geese, calves, and deer called 
$an-ching-shih Or “Three pure (lawful! articles of food”. It 
was a common occurrence for a Hlunyanist to he con¬ 
verted and “advance” to Maliayamsm, but the Yenk‘i 
Brethren were still detained or cmlnimissed in the “Gradual 
Teaching” of the Hmayana. The word for detatned is 
chili ($g0 which means to he fretted, or delayed, as a stream 
by an obstacle in its course. Then it denotes the mental 
suspense caused by doubts and difficulties, and the check 
given by these to spiritual progress: it is often associated 
with the word for doubt. 

1 Fan-wang-ching ch. 2 (Nr> JoS7n Tit-pan-uie p’an-chiog ch 4 
(No. 114): Ju-Jeng-ka-cliing ch. 8 ^No. 176; Sbou-leng-yeu-ching- 
hui-clne. 1. c. 
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Kuchdbu 

The pilgrim now goes on to tell us that from Yenk‘i he went 
south-west above 200 li, crossed a hill and two large rivers west 
to a plain, and after travelling above 700 li from that he came to 
the Ku-chih country. This country was above 1000 li from east 
to west and 600 li from north to south: its capital being 17 or 
18 li in circuit. 

According to the account in the Life the pilgrim passed 
only one large river in the journey from Yenk‘i to Kuchili. 
In other works the distance between these two places is 
somewhat greater, and the area of the capital of Kuchih 
is much less than in our text. 

The Chinese annotator here tells us that the old name 
of Ku-chih (Jg jJ) was Ku-tsc (Xj| #£). as we are told to 
pronounce these characters. This is not only the old name 
hut also the only one by which the country was known to 
the Chinese until a comparatively modern time. 1 A San- 
skrit-Chinese Vocabulary gives Kuchina ({^ ^ 

Sanskrit designation; but the word does not seem to be 
otherwise known. There are various transcriptions of the 
sound Ku-tse, but Wu-k‘ung tells us that Ku-chih is the 
correct form of the name. 2 The modern Chinese official 
nam< of the district and its capital is Kfu-clrt (Jfjji J|f), the 
Kuchah and Kocha of our maps. This term is explained 
as meaning the 4l Dry well of K‘u”, but the etymology 
cannot be accepted. 3 In modern Tibetan books the name 
is given as Khu-chhu or Khu-the. Tliis country was 
known to the Chinese from the early Han time, and in 


1 An old variety of the name is K'ncha (^jgf 3C'. Aa Goez calls 

the country Curia the modern official name was apparently in use 
before the M&nehu conquest of China (See Yule’s Cathay p, 573). 
Ku-tsang which is sometimes identified with Kutse. was the 

name of an old district in what is now the Province of Kansu. 

2 The first syllable is found written also £ «. «<* JR> and the 
second syllable is sometimes Sec Shih-li-ching. and J. A. T- VI. 
p. 363 and note. 

3 liain-chiang ck. 3. Here it is stated that the country got its 
name from the a dry wells” in it 
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A. D. 435 it became a vassal to China. 1 The old Kutse 
embraced, not only the district now called K‘u-ch‘e, but 
also that of the present Safram and other territory. It 
was an ancient state, and its extent varied at different 
periods. In a translation of a Buddhist book we find it 
mentioned as one of the parts of his great empire which 
Asoka proposed to give over to his son Kunala.- The 
capital of Kutse was at one time (in the 1 th cent. A. D.) 
the Yen (JjE) city, and afterwards it was Yi-lo-lu (fp $| Jj). 3 
In the Yuan period it was a constituent part of the Bish- 
balik territory, and it was also called Lli-pa-li or Il-balik.* 
We find it described as being 200 or 170 li south of the 
Ak-tagh or White Mountains which emitted fire and smoke 
and yielded sal-ammoniac. 5 

This country, the pilgrim continues, yielded millet, wheat, rice, 
grapes, pomegranates, and plenty of pears, plums, peaches, and 
apricots. It produced also gold, copper, iron, lead, and tin: its 
climate was temperate and the people had honest ways: their 
writing was taken from that of India but had been much altered; 
they had great skill with wind- and stringed-musical instruments; 
they dressed in variegated woollen cloth, cut their hair short, 
wore turbans, used coins of gold and silver and small copper 
ones, and they flattened the heads of their babies. Their king 
was a Kuchih man, he had few intellectual fesources, and was 
under the sway of powerful statesmen. 

The word here rendered “millet” is the mi (&) of the 
previous section. But instead of this character the C text 
has ma ( 0 ), “hemp”, and the D text has mei as before. 
The word hsing (^p) here rendered by “apricots” is trans¬ 
lated “almonds” by Julien although in his “Documents Geo- 
graphiques” he has given the correct rendering “abricots”. 
The skill of the Kuchih people in music is mentioned by 


* T‘ung 'dues -kang-mn ch. 25 (Sung \V^n Huapg Ti Yuan-chi* 
12 th year 

3 A-ytt-wang-hsi-huai-mu-yin-yuan-ching (No. 188'(J. 

* Ch‘ien Han Shu ch. 96: Wei-Shu ch. 102: Ma T. 1. ch. 086. It 
was in the T'ang period that the capital was Yulo-U. 

* Li-tai-yen-ko-piao, 1. c.: T‘ung-ehien-keng*xnu. ch. 25. 

5 Sui Shu ch. 88: Ta-ch*ing-yi-t‘ung-chih ch. 361: See also Tim- 
kowski’s Voyage Vol. I. p. 898 
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other 'writers, and their music and musical instruments 
became well known to the Chinese. So also the woollen 
cloths and good rugs of this country were known to the 
Chinese before the time of our pilgrim, as were also its 
iron and copper products. We learn also that its king 
had a golden 'throne, and wore a magnificent turban with 
a long streamer hanging down behind. The reigning sover¬ 
eign at the time of Yuan-chuang’s visit had the surname 
Pai (£j) and was a lineal descendant of the man whom 
LQ kuang (g %) had put on the throne more than 200 years 
before Yuan-chuang’s time. This king showed his want of 
political wisdom in renouncing Chinese suzerainty in favour 
of an alliance with the Turks, who in A. D. 648 invaded 
his country and took him prisoner’ 

The pilgrim's description proceeds to relate that there were 
in this country more than 100 Buddhist monasteries with above 
5000 Brethren who were adherents of the Sarvftativadin branch 
of the “Little Vehicle" and studied the books of their religion 
in the language of India. These Brethren also were held in the 
“gradual teaching", and took along with other food the “three 
pure" kinds of flesh, but they were extremely punetilous in ob¬ 
serving the rules of their code of discipline. 

As we learn from other sources the people of this coun¬ 
try were good Buddhists, and the number of Buddhist 
images and buildings throughout the land was very great. 2 
Our pilgrim passed more than one monastery in it on his 
way to the capital, and he spent his first night there with 
the Kao-ch‘ang Brethren in their monastery. That the 
lay people, or at least the king, kept the tows of lay 
disciples we may infer from the Life’s account of the 
king’s breakfast to the pilgrim. It is specially mentioned 
that among the food served at this eutertainment were the 
“three pure” kinds of meat; Yuan-chuang partook of the 
rest of the food but declined these, explaining that although 
they were allowed by the “gradual teaching” they were for- 


* Wei Shu, 1 c.: Sui »hu L 0.: Tung-cbien-kang-mu cA. 40. 

2 Fang-chib ch. 1; Chin (*) 8ho eh. 97: Tarikh-i-Raihid by 
CH>f and Ron p, 124 note. 
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bidden by the “Great Vehicle” of which he was an ad¬ 
herent. The Brethren, who were all Hlnayanists, gave the 
pilgrim in their several monasteries as light refreshment 
grape-syrup which was a strictly orthodox beverage for 
all. Ku-chih had long been converted to Buddhism but 
it had not always been Hinayanist as we read of one of 
its former kings beiDg a devoted Mahayanist 

The pilgrim’s description proceeds to relate that in the eastern 
part of Kuchih waa a large Pragon-Tank in frout of a Deva- 
Temple to the north of a city. The dragons of this tank changed 
themselves into horses and then coupled with mares: the offspring 
of this union was a fierce intractable breed y but the next gene¬ 
ration formed fine horses patient of harness, and of these there 
were very many. Local tradition told of a king in recent times 
named Gold-Flower who by his *cgal ordinances and judicial 
impartiality moved the dragons to become his vehicles, and when 
he wanted to die he touened the dragon’s ears with a whip, 
whereupon he sank out of sight with them to the present time. 
There were no wells in the city and the people drew water from 
the Tank: the diagons now changed themselves into men and 
had intercourse with the women: the offspring of this union 
became daring and fleet as horses, and all the inhabitants gra¬ 
dually came to have a mixture of the dragon in them; trusting 
to their might they made themselves feared, and came to slight 
the king’s commands, whereupon the king brought in the Turks 
who slew all the living creatures m the city, and this was now 
a jungle without human inhabitants. 

This interpretation of the story about king Gold Tlower 
differs from the translation of the passage given by J alien 
which does not seem to be correct It reads— 4 Lc roi 
montrait, dans ses lois, une raro penetration. 11 sut toucher 
les dragons et lea atteler a son char. Qnand 11 voulait 
se rendre invisible, il frappait leurs oreilles avec son fouefc 
et disparaissait subitement. Depuis cette epoque, jusqu’h 
ce jour, la ville ne possdde point de puits, ae soite que 
les habitants vont prendre dans le lac Peau dont ils ont 
besoin ” By a comparison of this with the original 1 we 


1 The original of the passage quoted from Julien is — $jl fjfj §£ 

4 ft V * X tt* & * ft X 3 H IP « B £1 £ *• 

+ am# 
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see that Julien did not notice that it was the secret influence 
of the king’s wise and impartial government which moved 
the dragons to become his vehicles, and Kan-h<ng-yU-shGng 
cannot be made to mean “II sut toucher les dragons et 
les atteler a son char.” Then “se rendre invisible” is not 
right for chung-me which means “to die”; the word gin, 
“hereupon” is omitted, and the words yi-chi-yU-chin , “down 
to the present” are divorced from their proper connection. 
This version also makes the author state that the inhabi¬ 
tants still “vont prendre” water and yet a few lines after 
we learn that the city was utterly uninhabited. 

Oar narrative proceeds to relate that above forty li north of 
the depopulated city at the slopes of the hills, and separated by 
a river, were two monasteries which bore the common name Chao- 
hu-li distinguished respectively as Eastern and Western. The 
images of the Buddha in these monasteries were beautiful almost 
beyond human skill; and the Brethren were punctilious in dis¬ 
cipline and devoted enthusiasts. In the Buddha-Hall of the 
East Chao-hu-li monastery was a slab of Jade-stone above two 
feet wide* of a pale yellow colour, and like a clam, and on it 
was an impress of Buddha’s foot; this was one foot eight inches 
long by above eight (in the D text, six) inches wide, and on 
fast days it sent forth a brilliant light 
The Chao-hu-li (flg or #5 gg) of this passage is appa¬ 
rently a foreign, perhaps an Indian word, but we have no 
hint as to its meaning. In other works we read of a 
great Chio-li Buddhist monastery in this 1 country, but we 
also find Chio-li Buddhist buildings in other places. This 
Chio-li is perhaps another form of the word transcribed 
Chao-hu-li , although I-ching tells us it is Chinese. 2 As 
a Chinese term transcribed Chio-li would mean 

“small birds such as sparrows and finches” but it is also 
written Chio-li (| *j$) and this seems to be a foreign 
word. Our pilgrim’s Chao-hu-li and the Chio-li of other 
writers may perhaps represent the Indian word Chxiri 
which denotes a small bird like the sparrow. But the 
tope at the place where the brahmin carrying a sparrow 


1 Shui-ching-chu: Kao-eeng-chuan ch. 2 (No. 1490). 
* Shih-li-ching and J. A. T. VI. p. 86 1 
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interrogated the Buddha is the only one of the Buddhist 
buildings called Chio-ii to which this interpretation can 
be applied with any probability. Another suggestion is 
that ChioAi and Chao-hu-li may be the foreign term re- 
piesented by the common transcription ChuAi (fe j$) 
which means motley or particoloured, of mixed bright and 
dark colours. This interpretation would evidently suit 
some, and perhaps would apply to all, of the buildings to 
which the terms in question are applied. 

Outside of the west gate of the capital, the narrative relates, 
were two standing images of the Buddha, above ninety feet high, 
one on each side of the highway. These images marked the 
place where the great quinquennial Buddhist assemblies were 
held, and at which the annual autumn religious meetings of clergy 
and laity occurred. The latter meetings lasted for some tens of 
days, and were attended by ecclesiastics from all parts of the 
country. While these convocations were sitting the king and all 
bis subjects made holiday, abstaining from work, keeping fast, 
and hearing religious discourses. All the monasteries made pro¬ 
cessions with their images of Buddha, adorning these with pearls 
and silk embroideries. The images were borne on vehicles, and 
beginning with a thousand, they became a'great multitude at the 
place of meeting. North-west from this place of assembly and 
on the other side of a river was the A-M-li-yi (fljf iff 
or §£) Monastery. This had spacious % halls and artistic images 
of the Buddha: its Brethren were grave seniors of long per¬ 
severance in seeking lor moral perfection and of great learning 
and intellectual abilities: the monastery was a place of resort 
for men of eminence from distant lands who were hospitably 
entertained by the king and officials and people. The pilgrim 
then gives the curious legend about the origin of the monastery. 

We know from the Life that our pilgrim’s account of 
the Buddhist procession of images here was derived from 
his own experience as he reached the country in time to 
witness one of these processions. The native annotator 
explains the A-shi-U-yi here by “marvellous” and it is 
evidently a transcription of the Sanskrit word aicharya, 
meaning a marvel or miracle . 1 According to the legend 


* The character here read, yi is ^ and Julian transliterates itas, 
bat the old end oorrect sound of the character is yi, and in the Life 
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related by the pilgrim the monastery was erected by a 
king to commemorate the miracle which was wrought on 
his pore and noble-minded brother. One of its chief 
monks at this time, we leant from the Life, was the 
Brother known in religion by the name Mokshagupta, a 
HlnaySnist who had studied above twenty years in India, 
and had acquired a great reputation in Kucbih, especially 
for his knowledge of the. commentaries' and etymology. 
When Yuan-chuang arrived Mokshagupta treatedhim merely 
with the ordinary courtesy due to any guest, but when the 
pilgrim exposed the ignorance of his host the latter came 
to treat him as his master in religion. This monastery 
is mentioned in Wu-k‘ung’s itinerary by the name A-sM- 
li-yi. It is also perhaps the Wang-Ssh or Royal Yihftra 
of other writers, and we find Dharmagupta lodged in the 
Royal Vihara about A. D. 585 while he stayed in this country. 
The Miracle Monasteiy, Yuan-chuang tells us, drew learned 
Brethren from distant places to it, and it seems that 
these men came chiefly to study the Yinaya. One of these 
great students was Vimal&ksha, popularly known as the 
“Dark-eyed Vinaya-Master”, a contemporary ofKumSrajlva.* 

Poh-lu-ka 

Our pilgrim continuing his narrative tells us that 
from this (vis. Kuchih city) a journey of above 600 li west aeross 
a small desert brought him to the Poh-lu-ka country. This was 
above 600 li from east to west by more than 800 K from north 
to south, and its capital was five or six li in circuit In general 
characteristics this country and its people resembled Kuchih and 
its people,- but the spoken language differed a little. The fine 
cloth and serge of the district were esteemed by the ne^ hbouring 
countries. There were some some tens of monasteries . ith above 
1000 Brethren all adherents of the Sarvftstiv&din schoci. 

A Chinese note- to our text tells us that old names 
for fbh-lu-ka were Ki-mi and Ku - m3 in some 


we have instead of this character another also read yi, vis. $£• Wa¬ 
iting's transcription of the name is |SJ ffl JR. 

1 Su-kao-sfag-chuan ch. 2 (No. 1498). 

8 K'&i-yuan-lu ch, 8 (No. 1486). 
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copies by mistake). This Ku-m£ is found in the Han- 
Shu and is subsequent histories as the name of a state to 
the west of Kuchih. It had a capital called Nan-ch‘eng 
or “South city”, and it yielded copper, iroi^ and Orpiment 1 
M. Y. de St. Martin makes Ku-me or Poh-lu-ka correspond 
to the modern district of Aksu and this identification has 
been adopted by others. Some Chinese writers identify it 
with the modern Bai city $&), while others more cor¬ 
rectly regard it as represented by the present Yurgun or 
Khara-yurgun (Aft 31 fg jg), the Karayalghan or Khara- 
yurgun of our maps, which is within the political district 
of Aksu. 2 It seems that Yuan chuang was the first to 
use this name Poh-lu-ka, and it is known only through 
these Records and the Life, for the “T'ang-Shu” evidently 
derived its information direct from the Records. 2 The 
explanation of its use is apparently simple. The Ku-md 
of the Histories transcribes the Turkish word Kum (or 
Qum) which means “sand” or “a desert”, a word of frequent 
occurrence in names places in^Central Asia. Then the 
Buddhist Brethren from India substituted for Kum its 
Sanskrit equivalent Baluka which in our pilgrim’s transcrip¬ 
tion became Poh-lu-ka. 

The word translated in the above passage by “cloth” is 
tich in the B text and chan or “felt” in the C and D texts. 
The latter in the sense of “woollen cloth” is probably here, 
as in other passages, the correct reading, and it was the 
reading in the text of the Record used by the compiler of the 
T*ang-Shu”. It was the fine woollen fabrics of this district 
which were held in esteem by the surrounding countries. 


1 Ch‘ien Han-Shn, ch. 96: 'Wei-Shn. eh. 102 where Ku-md is a 
dependency of Ku-tee. 

2 Hsin-cfriang, ch. 1, 3. According to this treatise the u smaU 
desert 11 is the modern Ch'a-trh-chiKJco, the Charchik of our maps. 
See Proceedings of R. G. S. VoL XII, No. 9 y p. 86. 

* T‘ang-Shu, ch. 221.. But the P*o-la-ka (Jgj,) or B&luka of 
the Ta-fang-t£ng-ta-chi-ching ch. 66 (No. 62) is evidently the B&luka 
vf onr text. 


B 
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THE ICE MOUNTAIN AND CLEAR LAKE 

The pilgrim goes on to relate that 

going north-west from Poh-lu-ks above 300 li passing along (or 
crossing) a stony desert he came to, the Ling-*han (Ice Moun¬ 
tain). This was the north beginning of the Ts ( ung-Ling and 
most of the streams from it flowed east. The gorges of the 
* lountain accumulated snow and retained their coldness spring 
and summer, and although there was the periodical melting the 
ireesing set in immediately; the path was dangerous, cold winds 
blew fiercely. There were many troubles from savage dragons 
who molested travellers: those going by this road could not wear 
red clothes or carry calabashes or make a loud noise; a slight 
provocation caused immediate disaster; fierce winds burst forth 
and there were flying sand and showers of stones, those who 
encountered these died, life could not be saved. A journey of 
over 400 li brought the pilgrim to a great clear lake above 
1000 li in circuit, longer from east to west than from north to 
south. The lake had hills on all sides and was the meeting-place 
for various streams; its waters were of a deep asure hue and 
had a sharp brackish taste; it was a vast expanse with tumul¬ 
tuous billows. Fish and dragons lived in it pell-mell, and super¬ 
natural prodigies appeared in it occasionally. So travellers 
prayed for good luck, and although fish abounded no one would 
venture to catch them. 

From the Life we learn that Yuan-chu&ng was seven 
days in crossing the Ice Mountain, and from the Fang- 
chih we learn that he travelled in a western direction 
across it The term which he uses for the Ice Mountain 
is Ling-shan (f£ |lj), ling being the classical word for 
“ice”. The modem Chinese name is Ping-shan with the 
same meaning, the Turkish designation being Musur-dabghan* 
According to the Life the mountain was high as the 
heavens and covered with eternal snow, and the Pass was 
extremely difficult and hazardous on account of its blocks 
of ice and masses of rock. Our pilgrim’s Ling-shan re¬ 
garded as a Pass has been identified with the present 
Muzart or Ice-Pass, and there is much in favour of this 
identification although there are also difficulties in the 
way of its acceptance. Thus our pilgrim says he went 
north-west from the Kum or Kharayurgun district, but 
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the Mozart is due north of that. M. St Martin, accord¬ 
ingly, has to change the direction of the pilgrim’s route 
and he tells us that “Hiouen-thsang, en quittant Po-lou-kia 
(Aksou), so porte au nord vers de grandes montagnes, qui 
foment, dit-il, Tangle (Textremit^) septentrionale des monts 
Tsong-ling.” 1 Some Chinese writers on the subject also 
describe the great mountain range south of Hi as the 
north “comer” (or “beginning”) of the TsHmg-Ling. But 
the "Musur-d abghan is said to belong to a different range, 
not to the Ts‘ung-Ling. The Muzart was and perhaps 
still is used by the traders passing between Kulja (lli) 
and the districts of Kashgar, Yarkhand, and Khoten. 2 * * * * * 
It is still very difficult and hazardous to cross the Muzart 
from the south side, aud the trading caravans go from 
Kashgar to Kulja by other Passes, and take this one only 
on the return journey. Moreover our pilgrim’s account of 
his journey over the Lingshan Pass agrees well with the 
descriptions we have of the Muzart. But the Pass by 
which he crossed the great mountain may have been the 
Bedal, or one between that and the Muzart, or he may 
have gone north to the last and then in a westerly direc¬ 
tion over the mountain to the “great clear lake”. 

A note to the text here tells us that this lake was the Hot 
Sea (#6 iff) and Salt Sea Jf|) of others. It is the Issik- 
ktil or Hot Lake of the Turkic-speaking people and the 
Temurtu-nor or Ferruginous Lake of the Mongols. It is 
explained that the water of the Lake is not actually hot, 
but that the Lake was called “Hot Sea” because although 
girt by snow-clad mountains its waters never froze. It 
was called Temurtu-nor on accoupt of the abundant pre¬ 
sence of flakes of iron brought down by the tributary 
streams.? 


1 Julien III. p. 266. 

2 Hsin-ck‘iang, chs. 1. 3. 4. 

-* See Reclus L’Asie-Russe p. 350: Proc 8 . R. O. S. Vol. XVIII, 

p. *449: Hsin-ch'iang, ch8. 1. 4: T‘ung-chien-kang-mu, ch. 41: Sreo 

Hedin’s Through Asia, Vol. II, p. 868. Description of Issik Kul in 

Schuvler’s Turkestan, Vol. II, p. 128. 

E* 
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It will be noticed that the information which our pilgrim 
gives about this “great clear lake” is such as might have 
been Required without a personal visit. Comparing the 
combined accounts of the Records and the Life with the 
descriptions given by later travellers, we are perhaps 
justified in at least doubting whether the pilgrim actually 
reached the Issik-kftl. Other travellers, Chinese and 
western, agree in describing this lake as being actually 
hot, at least near the banks, the only parts accessible 
until lately. No mention, however, is made either in the 
Records or the Life of the nature of the banks, of the 
tribes who lived on them, or of the vestiges of a former 
state of affairs. In connection with the statement that no 
one dared to fish in the lake we may recall the fact that 
the Syrians forbade any interference with the large tame 
fish in the river Chalos, regarding the fish as divine. 1 
Our pilgrim was evidently told that the Lake was the 
abode of mysterious powerful supernatural beings easily 
excited and supposed to be malevolent. It was by these 
creatures that the waters, even when there was no wind, 
were agitated, and monstrous billows put in motion. Through 
fear of these unseen beings also, apparently, the people 
of the district did not dare to fish in the Lake. 

Yuan-chuang here makes the Issik-kiil to be above 
1000 li in circuit, and the Life makes it 1400 or 1600 li 
in circuit, but some other Chinese authorities represent it 
as only a few hundred li in circuit. 

The pilgrim goes on the relate that 
[from] Issik-klil going north-west he travelled above 500 a to 
the city of the Su-sJie water which was six or seven li in oircait. 
It was inhabited by traders and Tartars (Hu) from various 
districts; the country yielded millet, wheat, grapes, but trees 
were sparse; its climate was regular and its winds cold; the 
people wore woollen (felt and serge) clothing. To the west of 
Su-she were some tens of isolated cities etch with its own 
governor but all under the rule of the Turks. 


Xenophon Anab. A. IV. 9. 
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The translators seem to hare understood the first words 
of the text of this passage as meaning that the pilgrim 
following the north side of Issik-k&l went north-west 500 li 
from it. But the Life gives the direction as “north-west 
following the Lake”. Then Ma Tuan-lin, whose inspiration 
was derived from the Records, does not mention the “Clear 
lake” and places the “Su-she water City” 500 U north-west 
from the Ling-shan. 1 It seems to me that we must regard 
the pilgrim as coming out from the Ice Mountain on the 
south side of the Lake and going on keeping the Lake 
on his right hand travelling north-west 500 li to the city 
of the Su-she water. The name of this “water” or river 
is written ^ ^ but we are told that the second character 
is to be read she and not ye , and Julien corrected his “Su- 
ye” to “Su-che”, that is Su3he or Susa. We do not seem 
to know of this city, at least by this name, except through 
our pilgrim's narrative, although we find mention of another 
Su-she river. We read in the history of the T'ang dynasty 
of a city to the east of the Hot Laky called Sui-ye (or 
-she; fj§) and this is taken by Dr. Bretschnelder and 
others, Chinese included, to be the Su-she of the present 
passage. 2 But this Sui-she city did not come into existence 
until A. D. 679 when it was built by the Chinese.* The 
expression used is cliu-Sui-she-ch'eng ($£ $£ 5^ ]$) “build 
the Sui-she city, but the words have been taken to mean 
that the Chinese built a "jrt at Sui-she. This city was 
apparently substituted for Yenkfi as one of the Four 
Stations under the Chief Resident of An-hsi: we have 
mention of it being restored to that position in the year 
A. D. 692, and in 748 it was destroyed. The T'ang-Shu 
mentions the Sui-she valley (j||), 80 li from the mouth of 
which was the city of General Pei Lo (jf| jj$), and 40 li 
west from it was the Sui-she city; on'the north of this 
was the river with the same name, and 40 li north of it 


> Ch. 88Q, 

* Med. Be*. Vol. i. p. 227. 

1 T'ung-cbien-kmg-mu, ch. 41 (T‘*ng Kao- Tiung Ti.o-li 1m year). 
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was the Ku-tan ($f #) hill, the spot at which the Khans 
of the Ten surnames were crowned. 1 This city seems to 
hare disappeared ever since the T'ang period. Its remain*) 
are supposed by some to exist at a place on the north 
side of the Issik-ktll, but this does not suit the position 
of the city with reference to the Lake. The Su-she for 
our text was apparently situated to the west of Issik-k&l, 
south of Tokmak, and not very far to the north-west of 
the Son-ktU. Modern Chinese maps place in that neigh¬ 
bourhood a river called 8u-sa-ma-Srh mm mm that is 
perhaps, “Susa water”. In some of our maps this river 
appears as “Susamir”, a name also given to a range of 
mountains in the neighbourhood. In some old maps of 
the Persian empire at the height of its greatness we find 
to the north of Samarkand a town called “Teras” and 
north-east from it a river “Sosechi”. Further it is to be 
observed that some Chinese geographers understand Sui- 
she-shut to be an old name for the Issih-kUl. 2 At the 
time of our pilgrim's visit the Su-she river and its city 
had been a part of the great Persian empire; and we may 
with some probability take the name Su-she to be for Susa, 
transfer! ed froiu the old Susa “by Choaspes’ amber stream, 
the drink of none but kings”. Professor Hirth, who con¬ 
siders the Su-she of our text to be the Sui-she of the 
T'ang History, restores the name Sui-she as Suj-ab. 5 He 
writes Su-ye and Sui-ye, and if the letter term is regarded 
as a Chinese name his transcription of the characters may 
be correct But the former is a foreign word read fiu- 
ihe , and our pilgrim’s Su-she-shui may possibly correspond 
to the Suj-ab of Tabari quoted by I)r. Hirth. 


1 Ch. 48. The “General Pei Lo” of this passage is perhaps the 
eivil official Pei Hing-chien who caused a general to build 

the city. 

* Hsin-ch‘iang, ch. 1 where the expression is Sui-tkeh-chman (Jl|). 

* Naehworte z. Inschrift d. Tonjukuk S. 71 and cf. S. 78. 76. (I>ie 
41t-Tlirki8chen Inschriften d. Mongolen, Eadloff). 
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The pilgrim adds— 

From the city of the Su-she water to the Rasanna country the 
territory and its inhabitants arc called Su-li. This name is 
applied also to the language and the writing of the people. The 
letters of their language are only 20 (in the B text 80) odd 
which have come to produce a vast vocabulary: they read their 
writing \ertieally: teacher transmits instruction to his successor 
in unbroken continuity. Their garments, which are tight-fitting, 
are felt (in B tieh) and serge for inside and skins and wool (or 
Cotton tieh) outside. They cut the hair even leaving the top of 
the head exposed, Some Bhave off all the hair, and they bind the 
forehead with a silk band. They are of large 6tature but of a 
cowardly disposition: they are treacherous and deceitful in their 
ways and very avaricious. Father and son scheme for gain: 
wealth gives eminence: there is no distinction between the well¬ 
born and the low-born: one who is extremely rich may live on 
poor food and wear coarse clothing. The people are half-and- 
half traders and farmers. 

The country and people here called Su-li (*j |l #) are 
apparently almost unknown, at least by this name. I-ching 
several times mentions a region and people which he calls 
Su-li $) and this word is probably the Su-li of our 
passage. But whereas Yuan-chuang restricts his name 
to a small defined district, I-ching seems to use his Su-li 
as a general name for the northern extra-India people 
called Hu (&$) or at least for a main division of the Hu. 1 
So also in his Sanskrit-Chinese Vocabulary 1-cliing gives 
Sali transcribed Su-li ac the Sanskrit equivalent for Hu: 
the transcription for Sali is generally Su-li but in one 
jilace it is, perhaps by mistake, Sunlin . As to what Sali 
or Su-li means we seem to be left in ignorance. Alberuni 
mentions a country Sulika which he places in the north, 
and another Sfilika which he puts in the north-west, but 
the latter name, which is taken from the Bpihat-S&mhitd 


' ft&n-hai-ch'i-kuei Ch$. 9, 10, 25, and Takakusu pp. 49 , 68, 
69, 119. 
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should perhaps be read Mulika. 1 It seems probable that 
the Su-li of our pilgrim corresponds to the “Sarto" of 
later times. This is a term applied, we are told, by the 
nomads of Central Asia to all dwellers in towns and Til¬ 
lages without regard to race or origin. But, according 
to M. de TJjfalvy, the Tajiks aro not counted as Sarts. 
These Tajiks, it is important to remember, are Iranians 
(Eranians) of three kinds, (1) indigenous Iranians, (2) Per¬ 
sian colonists, and (3) the descendants of‘Persian slaves. 
It is interesting to compare M. de Ujfalvy’s “Carte ethno- 
graphique de UAsie central©” with Yuan-chuang’s narrative 
and the description of the JSu-li with that of the Sarts. 2 
But although the descriptions may correspond it does not 
seem right to regard Su-li as a transcription of Sart 
Like another word to be noticed hereafter it may stand 
for the Turkic Suliq in the sense of “having water”, a 
term which seems to be very appropriate to at least a 
portion of the Su-li region but not to all. We should 
probably regard the pilgrim’s statement that the country 
was called Su-li as a mistake and the name should perhaps 
be regarded as applying only to the inhabitants and their 
language. 


THOUSAND SPRINGS. 

.Returning to the text of our Records we reed that a journey 
of above 400 li westward from “Su-she city” brought the pilgrim 
to the “Thousand Springs”. Th8 district with this name was 
above 200 li square; it bad Snowy mountains on its south side 
and level land on the other sides ; it had a rich mouldy soil and 
trees everywhere; in the latter part of spring the place was an 
embroidery of flowers. There were a thousand springs and 
ponds and hence the name of the district; the Khan of the 
Turks came here every year to escape the summer heat. The 
place contained flocks of tame deer many of which wore bells 
and rings; the deer were cherished by the Khan who forbade 
the slaughter of any of them under the penalty of capital punish¬ 
ment, and so the deer lived their natural lives 


t Alberuni Vol. I. pp. 800, 802: Ind. Ant Yol. XXII. p. 190. 
3 Le Kohistan, Le Ferghanah et Xouldja pp. 59, 187. 
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IVom the Life we leam that the local native name of 
this charming district, here called Chtien-Chiuan (f J^)> 
was Pmg-yii This evidently represents Bing-gbyul 

which is the Turkic equivalent for Ch t ien-ch l uan or “Thous¬ 
and Springs 9 ’. There is little mention of the district 
hearing this Game in Chinese literature. We find it stated 
in the history of the Sui dynasty that in the year A. D* 
619 the She-hu khan of the West Turks removed his 
Court to the Thousand Springs, described as being to the 
north of the Shih ( .^5) r that is, Tashkend country. 1 Moreover 
m the XJI lh chuan of these Records we are told that the 
Ts‘ung>Ling range ‘extended on the north to the Hot sea 
(the Issik-kill) and Thousand Springs’ 

M r Schuyler r finds the district here named Thousand 
Springs in the country to the north of the Alexandrofsky 
range and between Aulicata and Ak-su. Of his journey 
from the former of these two places to the latter he 
writes— All along n\y right was the beautiful Alexandrofsky 
range, with many of its summits then white with snow. 
At almost every step I crossed rivulets trickling down 
from the hills, showing well the truth of the old name, 
•tlie thousand sources’.” 1 With this we may compare 
D r BretschneiderV opinion—“Vivien de St. Martin, in hie 
geographical notes appended to Stan. Julien’s translation 
of Hd&n Thsang’s narrative identifies TsHents'iian with a 
place Mini/ bulak, south of Lake Karakul, thus carrying 
the traveller far .north-west, and then locates his Ta lo-sg 
between the aforesaid lake and the Jaxartes. But this 
view Is untenable. Ming bulak meaning ‘Thousand Springs’ 
in Mongol and other languages rf the East, is a quite 
frequent name for places in Mongolia and Central Asia. 
It seems to me that the Thousand Springs of the Chinese 
traveller, bordered on the south by snowy mountains, 
whilfct on the other sides all \ as level land, must be rather 
looked for somewhere on the northern slope of the high 


* See Tung-cbien-kfiog-mu ch. 88 (sui Sung Ti 3 d year). 

* Turku tan VoL II. p. 128. 
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moon tain stretching from Lake Issik-kUl westward, and 
marked on Russian maps as Alexand^t Chain”. 1 

THE KHAN. 

Belore leaving this district we must take notice of the 
short description which the Life gives of the pilgrim’s 
meeting with the Khan of the Turks. 

It relates that at the Su-she-water city, called here the Sushe 
city, the pilgrim met with the Tark Sh‘eh-hu Khan then on a 
hunting expedition. His military equipment, we are told, was 
very grand. The Khan wore a green satin robe; his hair which 
was ten feet long was free: a band of white silk was wound 
round his forehead hanging down behind. The ministers of the 
presence, above 200 in number, all wearing embroidered robes 
and with plaited hair stood on his right and left. The rest of 
his military retinue clothed in fur, Berge, and fine wool, the 
spears and standards and bows in order, and the riders of camelii 
and horses stretched far away out of ken. The Khan was 
delighted to meet Yuan-chuang and invited him to stay in the 
encampment during his absence which would be only for two 
or three days, giving him into the charge of a Minister of the 
presence named Ha-mo-chih. After three days the Khan returned 
and Yuan>chuang was taken to his tent. The gold embroidery 
of this grand tent shone with a dazzling splendour; the ministers 
of the presence in attendance Bat on mats in long rows on either 
side all dressed in magnificent brocade robes while the rest of 
the retinue on duty Btood behind. You saw that although it 
was a case of a frontier ruler yet there was an air of distinction 
nod elegance. The Khan came out from his tent about thirty 
paces to meet Yuan-chuang who after a courteous greeting 
entered the tent. As the Turks are fire-worshippers they do 
not use wooden seats, we are told, as wood has the principle of 
tire, an<l t*hey use double mats as seats: but for the pilgrim the 
Khan provided an iron-framed bench with a mattress. After a 
Bhort interval envoys from China and Kao-ch‘ang were admitted 
and presented their despatches and credentials which the Khan 
perused. He was much elated and caused the envois to be 
seated, then he ordered wine hnd music for himself and them], 
and grape-syrup for the pilgrim. Hereupon all pledged each 
other and the filing and passing and draining of the winecupi 
made a dm and bustle, while the mingled music ef various 


‘ Med. Bes. Vol. I. p. 228 note. 
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instruments rose load: although the airs were the popular strains 
of foreigners yet they pleased the senses and exhilarated the 
mental faculties. After a little, piles of roasted beef and mutton 
were served for the others, and lawful food such a cakes, milk, 
capdy, honey, and grapes for the pilgrim. After the entertainment 
grape-syrpp was again served and the Khan invited Yu&n-chaang 
to improve the occasion, whereupon the pilgrim expounded the 
doctrines of the “ten virtues”, compassion for. animal life, and 
the Paramitas and emancipation. The Khan raising his hands 
bowed and gladly believed and accepted the teaching. He 
detained the pilgrim some days and wantod to keep him per¬ 
manently. “You need not go to the In-te-ka country”, he urged, 
“that land is very hot, its 10& month being as the &** of this 
place; judging from your appearance I fear you will not survive 
a visit; its people are contemptible being black and uncivilized”. 
But the pilgrim replied that notwithstanding all this he wanted 
to seek the traces of the Buddha and learn his religious system. 
Then the Khan sought out among his retainers a young man 
who had spent some years in Ch‘ang-an and could speak Chinese 
and other languages. This young man ho made Mo-to-ta-huan 
*hd appointed him to go with the pilgrim as far as Kapistet 
entrusting him also with despatches about the pilgrim. The 
Khan, moreover, gave Yuan-chuang a dark-red silk monk's suit 
and fifty wets (p‘t /£) of soft silk, and he and his ministers 
escorted the pilgrim above ten li on his way. 

The w Sheh-hu Khan” of this passage was probably a 
relative' of that To-lu (Pji{ g?) Khan of the West Turks 
who died in A. D. 635. His title is written Te-lm (««)> 
in other places also $ gg, but we are always told that 
the characters are to be read Sheh-hu. This term, which 
is of very frequent occurrence in historical works treating 
of the Turks, is generally interpreted as meaning tout'd n 
gj) or “high official”. We are told that it denoted 
the highest rank of Turkish officials under the Khan, and 
the person hearing this title was usually a son, brother) 
or other near relative of the Khan. 1 He was commonly 
the satrap or governor of a Province, but we read also 
of the Eight and Left Shehhu at the Khan’s court* There 


» Us I. 1. oh. 848. 844. 

* Ms I. 1. eh. 847 : T'sagebu eh, 817. Hsrs it is Vigour digni- 
tsrie* who styl# themeelvee “Left sad Bight Sheh-hn". In the Life 
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is orach probability in the supposition that the word 
represents the old Turkic Yabgu or Jabgu found in cer¬ 
tain old inscriptions, and this word also denotes a viceroy 
or Governor. 1 

For the words u his military equipment was very grand” 
the Chinese is Jung-morchenshing (# % gS) which 
Julien translates—“Les chevaux de ces barbares etaient 
extremement nombreux.” This rendering seems to be 
faulty and to spoil the description. Jung-ma is originally 
a “war-horse”, and the term is used in this sense in 
classical literature. Then it came to denote the army and 
all the material equipment for a war, and it is also used 
to denote “a campaign,” a “state of active warfare.” 2 
As the context here shews the pilgrim found reason to 
admire the army which attended the Khan and the army 
included soldiers mounted on elephants and horses along 
with standard-bearers and others. It seems better, accord¬ 
ingly, to translate the clause by some such words as “his 
military equipment was magnificent” In the Records we 
find the expression ping- ma-ch'iangshSng (Jc J| g g|) with 
a similar meaning. 

As to the Khan’s hair the D text makes it to have 


also we nave tne Governor of Tokbara, a grandson oi the “Sheh-hu 
Khan” assuming the title of “Sheh-hu” (Life ch . 5: Julien I. p. 268). 
The pilgrim seems to have made a distinction between the “Sheh-hu 
Khan” or Governor of several Provinces and the “Sheh-hu”, the 
Governor of one Province under the former. This distinction, how¬ 
ever, is not strictly observed by him and it seems to be unknown 
to others. 

1 Thomsen’s Inscriptions de l’Orkhon, p* 1051, 146, 199: Hirth’s 
Nachworte &c. op. c. S. 22, 45. 

2 Two examples may suffice. In the 46U» chapter of the Tao-te-ching 
we find the draught horse of peace and the Jung-ma or “war-horse” 
used in an illustration of the effects of good government and of 
disorder respectively. The words of this passage Jung- ma-sheng-gii- 
ehiao OK J$ ^ ~f* 3P), “the war steeds are born on the wild fron¬ 
tiers,” often shortened to Jung-ma-tsai-chiao are often used to denote 
the existence of a state of border warfare. Then “in the midst of 
war” is expressed by & # 5 £ |||J. 
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been above ten feet long,* but the 0 text, which Julien 
seems to have had, was taken by him to mean that it 
was the silk band which was ten feet long. This reading, 
however, is evidently wrong, the word i (Jfl), as the parallel 
clause shews, being .an improper interpolation. 

The term here rendered w Ministers Of the presence” is 
tarkuan for which Julien gives “officiers” and 

“officiers de haut rang,” but neither of these is so good 
as his discarded rendering “officiers introducteurs.” In 
a Chinese-Sanskrit Vocabulary this word is given as the 
equivalent of the Sanskrit word Sammata in the sense of 
“held in esteem.” or “honoured.” It is also given as the 
rendering of the Sanskrit Amantrayita and of the Turkish 
3 quivalent Tasrifatyi. But the word, which is also written 
Ta-kan ) is evidently, as has been conjectured, the 

Turkish word Tarkhan or Darghan. The Ta-kuan or 
Tarkhan were not necessarily officials of high degree, 
but they were men whom the Khan delighted to honour, 
who attended him on state occasions and introduced those 
summoned or invited to his presence. They had the right 
of entry to the Khan’s presence, and they had also the 
privilege of sitting in his presence at an audience, banquet, 
or other state function. 2 When the pilgrim is leaving, the 
Khan, as we have seen, appoints a young retainer to be 
Mo-to (Jjjg Vfa)-ta-]cuan and accompany the pilgrim to Kapis. 
This word Moto , which we sometimes find used as if it 
were a personal name, is perhaps for the Turkish word 
Mutarjinn which means “an interpreter”. 

The words here rendered “spears and standards” are 
sho4u m *)> but it seems to be possible that the writer 
used them in the sense of “raised standard” The word 
tu is the Turkish tugh, a standard formed by a long pole 
surmounted by a receptacle containing a yak’s taiL This 


* Cf. Ogiiby’a Persia p. 81. 

* De Courteille Diet. Turk, or •. p. 818: Hirth, qp, c. p. 5#: 
Thomsen op. o. ps. 69, 186: Sohlegel, Die Chin. Ins. ad. d, Uigur 
Denkmal, S. 9 et al. 
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standard was one of the insignia of relatives of the Khan 
and 'distinguished military officers. 

The author of the Life tells us, we have seen, that the 
Khan had a fine hearing and presence “although he was 
a frontier ruler.” In the original the words for “frontier 
ruler” are K'ung-lU-chih-chiin (?§ it S) which Julien 
translates—“un prince barbare, abrit6 sous; une tente de 
feutre”, which seems to be a double translation. K‘ung-lii 
is a well-known literary term for Pien-ti or “border land” 
as contrasted with Shen-chou or China But it is also 
used to denote “a felt tent,” and then “an encampment,” 
“camp-life.” 1 As K*ung means “vast” or “lofty” and lii 
means a “hut” or “cottage” we may with some probability 
regard the compound in the sense of a “felt tent” as a 
foreign word. We find it also written Kung-lii (jcj [Jjj) 
and these two terms may perhaps represent the Turkish 
word Kiilube which means a “tent of felt.” But in phrases 
like that of our text the term should perhaps be regarded 
as having the signification of “outlying,” that is, “barbarous 
territory." 

We come next to tne words here loosely rendered by 
“the mingled music of various instruments.” These are 
KHn-mei-tou (or tu)-li (-& $c Ml) which Julien renders— 
“la musique des barbares du midi et du nord, de l’orient 
et de l’ocddent,” but this is evidently not correct. We 
know that the old term for the music of the north bar¬ 
barians was kin (*£), for that of the East barbarians mei 
<1* or gfc), for that of the southern barbarians jen (ft), 
and for that of the west barbarians chu-li (fjj or $$ Ml). 1 
It will be seen that our passage has not the word Jen , 
and that its characters are not those of the rest of the 
description here quoted. A glossary to the passage tells 

‘ Ku-»bih-yuan ("£ JJ) eh. 6 sad eh. 2: dries Han-ehu eh. 96. 
Jih-chih-ln (g f&) c ^- With the description of the JUbaa 
given in our text we may compare Matter A. Jen kins on *1 account 
of Solymaa the Great Tnrke in Hakluyt’* Prineipall Voyage*, Ac. 
p. 81 (1* ed.). 

* Ma T. L eh. 148: Kanghii Diet. a. v. $ft. 
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us that Win-mei is the name of a barbarian music, and 
our turli is the recognized transcription of the Sanskrit 
word turya meaning “music” This last word had been 
known to the Chinese for some centuries before Yuan- 
phuang’s time. It is possible the Win, mei, and tu-li of 
our passage may be the Win, mei, and chu-li of other 
books and that the words are used here in a peculiar 
manner. Our four characters may thus mean simply “the 
music of the foreign instruments 7 ’ or something similar. 

It will be noticed that among the “pure food” of which 
the pilgrim partakes at the Khan’s banquet was a pre¬ 
paration of milk. In taking this he was not acting in 
strict accordance with Mah&yftnist discipline, and Inching 
states positively that milk was not a lawful article of food 
to a bhikshu. 1 

When the feast was over the pilgrim, at the Khan’s 
request, as we have seen, gave him an exposition of some 
of the leading features of Buddhism. The first in the list 
of subjects is the shihshan (-J* |g) or “Ten Virtues” that 
is, the ten excellent precepts which the Mah&y&nist under¬ 
took to observe. These w^re not to kill, not to steal, not 
to commit impurity, not tb be false in language, not to be 
double-tongued, not to use bad language, not to use fine 
glosing speech, not to covet, not to be angry, not to take 
heretical views. 2 

The narrative in the Life with which we are now concerned 
gives us a very interesting picture of that strange people 
called by the Chinese T^u-kUe, Turks. This people had 
a remarkable but short career the main incidents cf which 
are well known. In the 6 th century of our era the Turks 
were slaves in the iron mines and forges of another tribe, 
the JuQn-juan or Niu-yen, on the south of the Gold 
mountain near the modem Barkul. They rebelled against 
their masters and were successful. Their dash and prowess 
soon made them a power, and they harried the surrounding 


* Ksn-hai-chi-kusif oh. 1. 

* Fa-kie-t*fL-ti-chu-in6n, eh. 1 (No. 1572); 
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regions to the borders of China. Then we find a king in 
China sending an envoy to them in A. D. 545 and this is 
the first appearance of the Terks in Chinese history. 1 A 
few (24) years afterwards envoys from the rulers of Persia 
and the Roman Empire arrived at the seat of government 
of these Turks. 1 About this time *lso the Wei king in 
China received and entertained magL : f?cently a Turkish 
ambassador with a large suite at Ch'ang-an-foo and gave 
a princess to the Khan in marnage. The splitting up of 
the great Turkish host occurred a few years afterwards, 
about the end of the sixth century, and the term “West 
Turks” began to be used from that time. The power of 
the Turks grew rapidly until it extended from Liao-tung 
to the West (Caspian) Sea, but within little more than 
two centuries it passed away. 

The account of the Khan and his doings here reminds 
one of descriptions of Persian chiefs in other books, and 
this Khan seems to be in some respects rather Persian 
than Turkish. We see him, for example, like a satrap, 
a Persian “Prefectus Provincial,” practising his soldiers in 
hunting; and the chase is with him apparently a military 
exercise. The “Thousand Springs” was a Paradeisos with 
plenty of water, thickly grown with trees and full of wild 
animals. The pretty story in the Records about the deer 
in this place going about free and secure, adorned with 
bells and lings, shews us that the Khan did not hunt 
merely for the game to he taken. But the story may be 
a misinterpretation of an old Persian custom to which the 
Khan adhered. Of this custom we find mention by Ogilby 
in the following passage— u In the beginning of the month 
Jtamadhan, which is our Lent, the king goes to Abicurong 
in the mountains to take the fresh air, and to hunt, in 
which sport he spends several days, attended by some 
thousands of people. At the ears of those beasts which 
the king takes alive he hangs golden plates, on which are 


1 T'ang-chien-kang-inu, ch. 82, p. 62. 
4 Gibbon. Decline and Fall, ch. xlii. 
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engraven certain marks, and then setting them at liberty 
again, often he retakes them; nay some have been taken 
who have had the marks of king Thamas, Ismail Sefi, and 
other ancient princes.” 1 

The Life represents the West Turks as fire-worshippers 
and as abstaining from the use of wooden seats on account 
of their reverence for the element of fire inherent in wood. 
But here there is evidently a mistake. The Persians were 
fire-worshippers, but we read of the Turks as worshipping 
the “blue heaven,” their ancestors, and other objects, and 
as miners and blacksmiths they cannot have been fire- 
worshippers. But it is acknowledged that some at least 
of the Turks, perhaps under Persian influence, became 
worshippers of fire and a Turkish tribe, the Karakirghiz, 
although nominally Mahometan still adheres to rites of 
the old worship. 2 The Turks at the Su-she city sat cross- 
legged on mats or cushions because it was their custom. 
Out of consideration for the Chinese guest the Khan 
ordered a bench for him such as was used by Buddhist 
monks. In like manner the king of fiyrcan in 1566 
shewed courtesy to M T A, Jenkinson when the latier was 
presented to him. The king “kept his court at that time 
in the high mountains in tents”; he was “richly apparelleo 
with long garments of silke and cloth of golde imbrodered 
with pearls and stone.” M r Jenkinson proceeds— u Thu3 
the king with his nobilitie sitting in his pavilion with his 
legs acrosse, and perceiving that it was painefuli for me 
so to sit, his highnesse caused a stoole to be brought in 
and did will me to sit thereupon after my fashion.” a 


* Ogilby’s Persia p. 79. 

5 Schuyler’s Turkistan VoL II. p. 137. 

* Hakluyt op. c. p. 367. 
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CHUAN I CONT D 

TARAS TO EAPIS. 

The account in the Records proceeds to relate that from 
Bing-ghyul or Thousand Springs the pilgrim continued his 
journey westward and - after going 140 or 160 li he arrived at 
the city of Ta-lo-ssii. This city was eight or nine li in circuit: 
here traders and Tartars (or, trading Tartars) from other coun¬ 
tries lived pell-mell: in natural products and climate the city 
much resembled Su-she. 

The Ta-lo-ssii of thi3 passage is undoubtedly the Taras 
or Talas of several old writers and travellers. D 1 Bret- 
schneider, properly rejecting M. Saint-Martin’s identification 
of Taras, is disposed to place the site of the city near 
that of the present Aulie-ata on the river Taras, and 
D r Schuyler is of the same opinion. 1 This seems to be 
correct enough for practical purposes, but the old Taras 
(or Talas) was probably some miles to the south-east of 
the modern town Auli6-ata. It should be added that 
while the distance between Su-she and Taras in this 
passage is 540 li the distance between the Sui-ye city 
and Taras is given elsewhere as only 310 li. 2 

Our narrative proceeding tells us that above ten li to the 
south of Taras was a small isolated town inhabited by above 
300 Chinese. These men had originally been taken captive by 
the Turks and carried off to this district: they had afterwards 


1 Med. Res. Vol. I. p. 18 note and p. 228 note. See Schuyler’s 
Turkistan Vol II, p. 120. 

1 T'ang-Shu, ch. 48 and 221. 
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banded together and had settled in and fortified this town: they 
< had then changed their style of dress foT that of the Turks but 
they had still retained their native speech and ways of life. 

In connection with these statements it will be remem¬ 
bered that while Yuan-chuang was at Su-she a Chinese 
envoy arrived and had audience of the Khan. This may 
have been the envoy sent by the Emperor T'ai Tsung in 
A.D. 631 to obtain from tho Turks the release of all their 
Chinese captives. In the time of the Sui dynasty the 
Turks had invaded China, penetrating frr into the country 
and carrying off many myriads of Chinese prisoners. It 
was to ransom these that the great Emperor sent his 
ambassador to the Khan in the year mentioned. The 
historian tells us that the number of men, women, and 
children released from captivity among the Turks on this 
occasion was above 30000. Among those thus happily 
restored to their homes were probably the 300 Chinese 
of this little town near Taras. 1 

PAISHUI-CH‘ENG 

Proceeding on bis journey and going in a south-west direc¬ 
tion for above 200 ti from the little Chinese town the pilgrim 
reached the Pai-$hai-ch‘i:n<j or “White water city.” This was 
six or seven li in circuit, and the district excelled Taros in 
fertility of soil and in elimato 

As we learn from other sources this was a well-watered 
region with a rich fertile soil. 2 Long ago Rdmusat ./iden¬ 
tified this “White water city” with the “Isfidjab” oi* “Es- 
fidjab” of Arabian writers, this name also meaning “White 
water.” 9 M. St. Martin adopts this identification and it 
has been generally followed. Then this “Isfidjab” has 
been declared to be the Sairam which is now, D* Bret- 
schneider tells us, “a little town in Russian Turkestan, 
north-east of Tashkend and about 6 */a (but in another 


2 Tnmg-chien-kang-mu, ch. 39 (Tang-T'ai Tseng's 50* year) 
2 Tang-shu eh. 221. 

2 Rock Long. Tart. p. 283. 
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place he says 13) English miles east of Chimkend.” 1 It 
is perhapS better, however, to find the representative of 
the Pai-shui-ch l tng of Yuan-choang in the.modern Man- 
kent. This town, which is also called Ak-su or “White 
water,” is about 15 miles to the north-east of Chimkend. 
This last town is also regarded by some as being on or 
near the site of the “White water city.” 

KUNG-YU. 

Continuing to travel south-west our pilgrim went on from 
“White water” city for more than 200 li and arrived at the city 
Kuvg-yii or Kung-ya jjj\ which was five or six li in circuit. 
In thi9 district the downs and marshes had a rich loamy soil 
and were densely covered with forests. 

Of this city no one seems to know anything and even 
the name is not quite certain as instead of Kung-yii we 
find in one authority Kting-ching It is probable, 

however, that this latter form is only a freak of a copyist 
and that the former is the correct reading. As we find 
Ch'tian-ch'cng Jj) or w City of the spring (or springs)" 
given as the name of this city we are probably justified 
in regarding Kung-yii as standing for the Turkic word 
Kuyu which denotes a well or spring, the native name of 
the city being Kuyu-shahr. It is remarkable that the 
Fang-chih here does not mention the w White water city" 
and makes Kung-yii to be above 200 li to the south-west 
of Taras or half the distance given by the pilgrim. 

NU-OHIH-KAtf. 

Our pilgrim next proceeds to relate that a journey of 40 or 
50 li south from Kung-yii city brought him to the country of 
Nu-chih-kin or kan (J& t|» $£). This country was above 1000 li 
in circuit and it had a soil rich and fertile, a dense vegetation 
and fruits and flowers in great luxuriance: grapes were thought 
much of although plentiful. There were a hundred odd cities 


1 Med. Res. Vol. L p. 74 and II. p. See also Schuyler’s 
Turkistan I. p. 75 and 893. 

* Ma T. 1. ch. 386. 
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and towns each with its own governor: but although the towns 
and their districts were mutually independent and distinct poli¬ 
tical divisions yet the collective name for all was the u Nu-chih- 
kan Country. 11 

Of a district m this region bearing the name Nu-chih- 
kan, perhaps pronounced like Nujikkend, little if anything 
seems to be known beyond what is recorded here by our 
author. M. Saint-Martin, however, writes of .Nu-chih-kan 
thus—“Nous retrouvons indubitalement ce lieu dans la 
Noudjkeh (pour Noudjkend) mentionnee par le M6salek- 
alabsar entre Taras et Khodjend, mais sans indication 
precise quant a remplacement” 1 * This Nujkend, it has 
been suggested, may possibly represent the Turkic com¬ 
pound Nujabahkend, meaning “the territory of the nobles" 
a restoration which seems to suit our pilgrim’s description. 

CHE-SHIH (TASHKEND). 

The pilgnm goes on to state mat from Nu-chih-kan going 
vest above 200 li he came to the Cheshih country. This was 
above 1000 li in circuit, reaching on the west to the She lor Ye) 
river, being greater in extent from north to south than from 
east to west: in natural products and climate it was like Nu- 
chih-kan: its cities and towns were some tens in number, each 
with its own chief magistrate and without any general chief, but 
all subject to the Turks. 

The country here described has been long ago correctly 
identified with the modern Tashkend. Our pilgrim calls 
it Cheshih mm, as we arc told to read the characters, 
or Chesh. This is evidently the Che-she (|f ff) 5 of earlier 
writers with its capital Che-cliili ($g the latter, 

D* Hirth's “Tjadj,” is also used to designate the country. 3 
The name is also written Che-chih (|g ;£) and its capital 
Che-che (|g jjf), and some western writers caty the capital 
“Seket.” The river of this country is here called She or 
Ye (j|) short for Ye-ye or Ye-she, the Jaxartes. Another 


i J alien III. p. 276. 

3 T‘ung-chien-kang-mu, ch. 25: Ma T. 1. ch. 338 and 339. 

3 Nachworte op. c. S. 70. 
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transcription is Yao-sha (ffg %£), and the river is also 
known as the Sihon and the Syr-daria. On entering China, 
we read in one treatise, it is called ChSn-chu (jgj. >a)> but 
another account makes Chen-chu to he a river of Tash- 
kend alone. 1 

A note to our text tells us that the Chinese for Chesh 
kuo was Shih('jfi)-1cuo. The fact that the word Tasb and 
its equivalent Shih mean a stone or $tone has led to some 
rather fanciful writing about this country. Thus Albemni, 
whg^ makes the philosophic remark that names of countries 
"change raffitlly, when, for instance, a foreign nation with 
a different language occupies a country,” adds—"Their 
tongues frequently mangle the . words, and thus transfer 
them into their own language, as is, a. g. the custom 
of the Greeks. Or they keep the original meaning of 
the names and try a sort of translation, but then they 
undergo certain changes. So the city of Sh&ah, which 
has its name from the Turkish language, where it is called 
Tasb-kand, i. e., Stone-city, is called Stone-tower in the 
book Y sas YP a ?i a ” 3 The Geography here mentioned is that 
by Ptolemy (about A. D. 150) who tells of a ‘'stone tower” 
on the road of the caravans between India and Serica: 
but other writers place the tower at the starting point 
of the caravans proceeding to the country of the Seres. 
M. St. Martin considers that this identification of Tash- 
kend with Ptolemy’s ‘'Stone tower,” the Turris lapidea of 
later geographers, is not “sans beaucoup do probability.” 
But serious objections have been made to this identification 
and probably it is now abandoned. The Turris lapidea 
as it appears in old maps is far to the south’or south-east 
of Tashkend. The district of Old Tashkend. Moreover, 
not to mention any more objections, Tashkend, as has been 
pointed out by others, is always a city or district, never 
a fort or tower.* M. St. Martin repeats the statement 


1 T'&ng-shu, ch. 231. 

* VoL I. p. 298. 

* See Paquier op. e. p. 24. 
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that Tashkend means “stone castle,” while D r Bretschneider 
says it means “stone city,” 1 and gives “stony country” 
as the translation of our Chesh. But there does not 
seem to be anything in the accounts of the city and district 
to justify the use of the epithets “stone” or “stony.” The 
land was noted for its fertility and its grain crops made 
it the granary of the country: among its products are 
enumerated cotton, silk, woollen stuffs and articles of 
leather. In Old Tashkend the dwelling-houses are all 
made of mud, and the mosques and other stone buildings 
are built of^what wc may call second-hand stones. 1 The 
names given to the city and district have a different ex¬ 
planation, and represent a proper name. This was the 
personal name of one of the nine members of a powerful 
family of the OcAl or Yue-chih nation. The head 

of the family, the eldest brother, was chief of the clan the 
members of which were known by their territorial designa¬ 
tion Shao-wu (I® JltJ), that being the name of their original 
home north of the JOi-lien or Celestial Mountains. When 
conquered by the Hiung-nu (or, as some writers tell us, 
by the Turks), and driven away from their native region, 
they descended to the country between the Ts‘ung-Ling 
and the river Oxus, occupying Kang-kii (Samarkand) and 
all the surrounding country. The head of the clan ruled 
in Samarkand and the other chiefs had principalities round 
about the metropolitan State, Shih or Chesh or Tash 
being the personal name of the brother who ruled over 
the district hearing this name. We even find Che-she 
described as Kang-kti or as a part of that country. In 
the 6 lh and 7 th centuries also we find this district called 
the An ($£) Country, An being tho name of another of 
the Shao-wu brothers, but this did not supplant the other 
name. Thus Shih-kuo and Tashkend denote the country 
or domain of Shih or Tash. 3 

i Julien III. p. 276: Med. Res. Yol. II. pag. 65 efc al. 

* Hellwald’s • Centralasien S. 841, 851, 397: Baber Intr. p. Xfj. 
See also Schuyler's Turkistan ch. 8. 

» T‘ang-slni 1. c.: Sui-shu, ch. 88: Ma T. 1. 1. c. In the Sui»sha 
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BETWEEN TASHKEND AND SAMARKAND. 

We now come to a part of the pilgrim’s narrative which 
presents some serious difficulties. He relates that— 

“From this (i. e. the Old Tashkend country) to the Fei-han 
country south-eest is above 1000 li." This country, which was 
above 4000 li in circuit, was surrounded by mountains on all 
sides: it had a rich productive soil with iiowers and fruits in 
great quantity, and it produced sheep and horses: it was windy 
and cold and the people were stout-hearted: in speech they 
differed from other countries, and they were ill-featured. For 
some tens of years the county had been without a sovereign, 
and the local chiefs struggled for superiority: their districts and 
cities were determined by river3 (J||) and natural defences. 

The country which Yuan-chuang here calls Fei-han has 
been identified with Ferghana, corresponding in some 
measure to the present Khanate of Khokand. Ferghana 
became known to the Chinese in the second century B. C. 
by the name Tayuan (% its capital being Kuei-shan 
(it jl|)» probably pronounced Kusan .* Another old name 
for the country was Kii-so (ij| but this is perhaps 
only the name of the capita) slightly altered . 2 In later 
times we find the country called Po-han (ffi ff ) or || ff) 
and Pti-han-na ($£ ff JK)» and P'o-lo-na m & M)> in 
A.D. 744 the Chinese imposed on it the designation Ning- 
yuan 5^). 3 The modern Chinese name is Euo-han 
(ft * n Cantonese Fok-han , wjiich apparently represents 
the word Ferghana . 4 

Now the pilgrim does not expressly state that he actually 
visited Fei-han, but some readers of the Records have 
understood him as describing it from personal observation, 
while others regard him as writing from hearsay. There 


and the Wei-shu ch. 102 the surname of the king of this country 
s Shi or stone, but he does not belong to the 8hao-wu clan. 

* Shih-chi, ch. 123. In this work Kangkii is placed 2000 li north¬ 
west from lb-yuan. Cli‘ien Han-shu ch. 96. 

* Ma T. 1. ch. 338. 

3 Tang-shu, ch. 221: Tang-chien-kang-mu ch. 20, 42, and 48. 

* Ta-ch‘ing-i-t‘ung-chih, ch. 861: Li-ko-yen-piao, ch. 8. 
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are several circumstances in the narrative which seem to 
indicate that he did not visit the country called Ferghana. 
Thus he makes Fei-han to be 1000 li south-east from 
Tashkend, and this is double the distance, given m the 
T‘ang-shu and other works, of Ferghana from Tashkend. 
Then he describes his Fei-han as having mountains on all 
sides, but Ferghana was free from mountains on the w r est 
side. Moreover he represents the country as having been 
for above a score of years in a state of anarchy, an active 
rivalry for chieftainship going on among the various cities. 
But we know from Chinese history that within a few years 
of the pilgrim’s visit to this region there was a king of 
Ferghana, that the king was murdered by the West Turks, 
and that he was succeeded on the throne by his son. 
The royal family belonged to the- great Shao-wu clan. 
Thus we are apparently justified in regarding Yuan- 
chuang's account of the country as information derived 
from persons living outside of the district described. 

The narrative proceeds — 

From this (i: e. Fei-han) going west above 1000 li one comes 
(or, the pilgrim came) to the Su-lu-li-se-na country. This he 
describes as being 1400 li m circuit with the She (Jaxartes) 
river on its east. The She river rises in the north enu of the 
Ts‘ang-Ling and Aowb north-west a great muddy iapid stream. 
In natural products and popular ways Su iu-h-se-na resembled 
Tashkend: there was a king but he was under the Turks. 

The namo of the country here transcribed Su-tu-Ji-se-na 
($ S 35) was P er ^ a l )S a Sanskrit word like Sutushan 
meaning “liappy,” “easily satisfied”, or Sutrishna which 
means “dry,” “thirsty.” It is ap mrently the same name 
which is transcribed Su-tu-shik-m (jg£ 3j[ |g), Sa-tui - 
sfta-na, and Soli-tu-sha-na, Another name for the district 
was Ka-pu-lan-m (^f tfi jjb $$), and it was called by the 
Chinese the “Tung Ts'ao (jfc $) Country,” Ts'ao being 
one of the Shao-wu brothers. 1 This is evidently the “Se- 


i T‘ang-shu 1. c.: Ma.T. 1. 1. c. 

* Tang-shu, 1. c.: Ma T. 1. 1. c. 
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troushteh” of Ibn Haukal who says the country has no 
navigable river but has “running streams and fountains 
and meadows and groves” with mines of gold, silver, cop¬ 
peras, and sal-ammoniac. “It is a mountainous region, 
bounded on the east by part of Ferghana; on the west 
by the borders of Samarkand: on the north by Ghaje 
(i. e. Tashfcend); on the south it lies near Kish.” 1 M. 
St. Martin identifies the district with the Osrushna or 
Satrushna of Musulman writers, the modern Uratupe or 
UratepS, the Ura-Tube of our maps. 2 The identification 
is evidently practically correct, and the distance and 
direction of Ura-Tube agree with the pilgrim’s account. 
But ihe Life, which does not mention Fei-han, makes 
Yuan-chuang go from Tashkend direct to Sutrishan which 
it places 1000 li west from Tashkend. Here there is 
evidently a mistake due apparently to the accidental 
omission of Fei-han. In some Chinese works Sutrishan 
is placed 500 ii, 3 and in some 400 li* to the west of 
Ferghana and adjacent to Tashkend on the north. 

The narrative lit the Records proceeds— 

North-west from the Sutrishan country you enter a great desert 
destitute of water and vegetation, a vast blank where only by 
following the mountains and observing the skeletons can the 
course be directed. Going above 600 li you reach the Sa-mei - 
kan country 

The Life agrees with this account in representing th£ 
pilgrim as going north-west from Sutrishan 500 li through 
a great sandy desert to the Sa-mei(or mo)-kan country. 
This is, as has been shown long ago, the Samarkand of 
history. Now it is quite true that there is a great sandy 
desert to the north-west of the Ura-Tube country, but one 
could not reach Samarkand going north-west from that 
country. M. St. Martin does not help us f here for he 
carelessly makes the pilgrim put Samarkand to the south 


1 Oriental Geography (tr. Ouseley) pi. 261. 263. 

2 Julien UI.,p. 278. 

* T‘ung-ehih-liao 1. c. 

* Tang-shu, 1. c. 
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of Sutrishan or Ura-Tube. His words on this subject 
are—“D’Auratepe ou Asrouchna & Samarkand la distance 
est d’environs 45 lieues au sud-sudouest: Hio.uen-thsang 
marque 500 (37 lieues) de Sou-tou-li-se-na ii Sa-mo-kien 
en merchant au sud.” 1 In a note to the passage with 
which we are now engaged Julien apparently makes a. 
mistake in stating that M. St. Martin would substitute 
south-west for the north-west of the text. Bretschneider 
quotes this note and declares the change to be unnecessary. 
He, however, gets over the difficulty of the text by cutting 
out the important but puzzling words “going above 500 li 
you come to the Sa-mei-kan country." A traveller proceed¬ 
ing to Samarkand from Ura-Tube would perhaps go north-* 
west as far as Jizak and then turn south-west, performing 
a jourrifcy of about 120 miles. The fact that Yuan-chuang 
does not seem to have known of the springs of had brackish 
water in the northern part of the desert he describes 
might lead one to think that if he made the journey 
between the two places he skirted the southern side of 
the desert. This inference would be strengthened by the 
mention of mountains and of course hr the direction 
mentioned, viz* north-west. 

But taking all circumstances into consideration we must 
rather decide to regard the whole passage beginning 
with—“From this above 1000 It to Feihan,” and ending 
with "going above 500 li you come to Sa-mei-kan” to be 
an account obtained from others, and not the Tesult of a 
personal visit. We Bhould, accordingly, perhaps regard 
the pilgrim as going direct from Tashkend to Samarkand. 
From this point of view our text must be regarded here 
as defective, and the last clause of our passage should 
read*—‘From Tashkend going above 500 li south-west he 
came to the Sa-mei-kan country.' The distance seems to 
be too short, but we find that it agrees with' accounts 
given in.other Chinese works.' 


i Julian IIL p. 879. 

* a. g. in the Twng-ahn L e. 
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SAMARKAND. 

The country at which Yuau-chuang now arrived is 
called by him Sa-mo (or mei)~kin (or l<an) (£8 gt), a 
name which has been taken to represent “Samarkand.’' 
We may, however, regard the region indicated by the 
term “Samokan country v to be identical with the Samar¬ 
kand district without holding that the two names are 
identical. According to popular accounts the name Samar¬ 
kand was derived from an Arabian hero and was not 
given to the city in this district until about A.D. 643. 
In Chinese literature this name does not appear until the 
time of the Mongols. It was introduced by them and it 
was explained as an Arabian word meaning fan-hua (3jg 
that is, bustling, full of life . thronged} 

A note to our text tells us that the Samokan country 
was called in Chinese JC'any-kuo (jjj gg) which is the 
Kang and K‘ang-kft Kuo of the Han and other histories. 
This K‘/mg-ku territory had been at one time a large region 
embracing the districts since known as Ferghana, Kohislan, 
Tashkend, Samarkand, and other States. 2 But it had 
become split up among several members of the Shao-Wu 
clan, and in the beginning of the seventh century A.D. 
the K‘ang country was, roughly speaking, that region 
bounded on the north by the Chash (or Tash) kingdom, 
on the east by Kohistan, on the south by Kesh, and on 
the west by Bokhara. 

Up to Yuan-chuang’s time K'ang seems to have been 
the only name by which this country was known to the 
Chinese generally. Other names had been introduced into 


* See the Ching«ting-j T uan-8hih-yu-chie (§j( ?C jll jR) ch . 4, but 
tee alto ch. 6 

1 It was originally, however, a small state kept in restraint by 
the Yue-chih (Getae) on the south and by the Hiung-nu on the east, 
and its inhabitants were nomads. See Shih-chi, ch. 123. Kangkii 
was one of Atoka's outlying Provinces which he proposed to band 
over to Kunfila 
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literature but they could not be said to have been gene¬ 
rally adopted. One of these new names was Samokan 
(ft 1$) the same with that used by Yuan-chuang, and 
another was Si-wan (<?r man)-kin (jg ft)> neither of 
which seems to be explained. 1 * * After Yuan-chuang’s time 
we find other names such as Sin-ssu-lcan (U Jg> and 
Sie-mi-$su~kan (fj Jfc ® ^ ), and these are said to stand 
for the Turkish Semez-kand meaning “Fat land.” 2 Siman 
is another form of the word for fat and the Simankin 
mentioned above may also mean Fat-Land. But Sie-mi- 
ssix-kan is also interpreted as meaning Sun-Land from 
Sams one of the names for the Sun in Arabic. This last 
term is also given by some writers as a designation for 
Tashkend rather than for Samarkand. The interpretation 
already mentioned as given for the name Samarkand ap¬ 
parently takes the Sanskrit form Samara-kanda as the 
correct one. The word Samara means a concourse, a 
flocking together , and Yuan-chuang’s Samokan may be for 
another Sanskrit word with a similar meaning viz. Sama- 
g&ma. 

An old name for the capital of this country is 8u-hie 
(H t'kat is, Su-hak or Sugat, supposed by some to be 
for the Sogd of old waiters. 3 It is at least doubtful, 
however, whether this was the city which afterwards became 
known as Samarkand. In other Chinese writers Suhak 
was only one of the royal cities of this country. 4 With 
these the capital has other names such as Aluf i (|Sf jj$ 
and Pi-t‘an (if gjj) in the Ravani land (|J| Jj* gg life). 5 

Our author describes the country of Samarkand as being 
1900 or 1700 li in circuit, greater in extent from east to west 

1 T'ang-shub, eh. 221: T‘ung-chien-kang-mu eh . 39 (T‘ang T‘ai 
Tsung 5th y.) where the commentator gives Stfang(jj)-kin as the 
name for Si-wan-hm. 

* See Med. Res. Vol I. p. 76 note, p. 77, 131 and Vol. H. p. 58, 
256. See also Schuyler's Turkistan Vol. I. p. 236. 

3 Ch'in-Shu, eh. 97: Sui-shu, eh. 83. Hirth, Nachworte op. c. S. 85. 
Su-hie is also given as a city of the Tashkend country. 

* Ma T. JL ch. 398. 

5 Ch‘ien Han-Shu eh. 96: Tung-chien-kang-mu, ch. 4. 
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than from north to south. Its capital was above 20 li in circuit, 
exceedingly strong and with a large population. The country 
was a great commercial entrepot, was very fertile, abounding 
in trees and flowers, and yielding many fine horses. Its in¬ 
habitants were skillful craftsmen, smart and energetic. All the 
Hu ($J) States regarded this country as their centre and made 
its social institutions tbeir model. The king was a man of spirit 
and courage and was obeyed by the neighbouring states. He 
had a splendid army the most of his soldiers being Chei-kie 
(Chak or Tak f &) men. These were men of ardent valour, 
who looked on death as a going back to their kindred, and 
against whom no foe could stand in combat. 

The term Che-ka of this passage is evidently a foreign 
word and it is interpreted in other books as meaning 
Chan-shi (m ±). u soldier” or “warrior.” 1 Bu^ another 
supposition is that it stands for Chalak, the name of a 
town to the north-west of the city of Samarkand. The 
district in which Chalak lay was at this time famed for 
its tall strong men who were much sought after as soldiers. 
The characters read Che-ka, however, seem rather to stand 
for a word like Takka, the name of a country. 

The Life represents the people of Samokan as being 
Fire-worshippers. Other accounts describe them as being 
Buddhists in the sixth and seventh centuries although 
they worshipped also the gods of other religions and their 
own ancestors. They probably were not all Fire-worshippers, 
but they were evidently haters and persecutors of Buddhism 
at the time of Yuan-chuangV: visit. There were two mo¬ 
nasteries in the capital and when the young Brethren of 
Yuan-chuang’s party went to perform their religious ser¬ 
vices in one of these the people drove them out and burned 
the monastery. The king, however, punished the evil-doers 
and heard ihe pilgrim expound Buddhism and extol Buddha, 
and even allowed him to hold a religious public service 
for the ordination of Brethren to serve in the monasteries. 

This king was the head of the Shao-wu clan and the 
name of the particular branch to which he belonged was 


Tang-Shu, 1. c. Here the word it written $5 f f}. 
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Wen (ftt). 1 The Western Turks had at this time gained 
the «*ftcendancy in these regions and had become all- 
powerful. Policy and ambition made this king wed a 
daughter of the Turkish royal family and the result was 
that the Samokan (K‘ang) country became a vassal to the 
West Turks. In the year A.D. 631 the king sent an 
embassy to China praying to be received as a vassal, but 
the Chinese Emperor for wise and patriotic reasons de¬ 
clined to accede to the request 2 

The words here rendered “looked on death as going 
back to their kindred” are Shih-szu-ju-Jcuei (jjjjj Jg Jg g$). 
The expression means that the Che-Jca men regarded death 
as a natural event, as a return to the state from which 
they had come/ It is a literary phrase and is sometimes 
varied by the addition of chung “the end.” 

Before continuing the narrative of his journey towards 
India our pilgrim proceeds to give short accounts of 
several countries in the region around Samokan and con¬ 
nected with that country. His information about these 
districts was probably obtained from living authorities 
during his stay at the capital of Samokan (or Samarkand). 
Commencing with the first country in a southerly direction 
he tells us that 

“South-east from Samarkand you go to the Mi-mo-ha (5£ tt) 
country. 1 ’ This country, which was situated in the mountains, 
was 400 or 500 li in circuit, long from north to south and narrow 
from east to west. In the products of the land and the ways 
of the people it resembled Samokan. 

The Life does not mention this place and Yuan-chuang, 
it will be seen, does not tell us how far it was from 
Samokan. In other Chinese books its situation is described 
as being 100 li to the south or south-east of Samarkand, 
500 li from Ura-Tube on the north-west (h mistake for 
north-east) and 200 li from Eesh on the south-west, or 
according to one authority 400 li from Kesh on the south. 8 


* Wei-Shu, ck. 102. 

3 Pung-chien-kang-mu, eh. 89: Pang Shu 1. c. 

3 Pang-ulra, L ©.: Puug-chih-liao, 1. c.: Ma T. 1. L c. 
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A Bftte to our text tells us tnat the Chinese name for 
Mimoho vas Mi(^yJmo y Mi’s country, Mi being another 
scion of the Shao-wu clan. Its foreign name also is given 
elsewhere as Mi-mo <W5fe> and it probably was some¬ 
thing like Maimak or Memagh. From other sources we 
learn that the capital, the name of which was Posi-ti 
(f$ JS {&)> was about two li in circuit and was on the 
west side of the Na-mi (ft w River. This country which 
was formerly a part of the great K'ang kingdom fell into 
the hands of the West Turks while Yuan-chuang was on 
his pilgrimage.! 

M. Saint-Martin identifies Mimoho with Moughian or 
Maghin, u k 38 lieues de Samarkand vers l’est en inclinant 
au sud.” 2 This town, the Maghian of our maps, is much 
too far from Samarkand if we accept the statement that 
Mimo was 100 li or about twenty miles from that place. 
Maghian is about sixty miles south-east .from the site of 
old Samarkand which was a little to the north and north¬ 
west of the present city. 

The narrative in the Records continues— 

From this [going] north yon arrive at the Kie (JSK or Ka)-pu 

tan-na ft OH JR) country. 

A note to the text tells us that the Chinese name for 
this country was Ts‘ao(^)-kuo, kingdom of Ts‘ao, who was 
another brother of the Shao-wu family. This information, 
how«ver, is unsatisfactory as there were at this time in 
this region four Ts‘ao kingdoms, known as East, Middle, 
West Ts'ao and Ts'ao simply. Of these the first cor¬ 
responded to the Sutrishan or Ura-Tube district, which, 
as has been seen, was also called Kaputana. The Ts'ao 
of the note was apparently understood to include the 
Middle and West Ts'ao. 

When the narrative states that “north from this” you 
go to Kaputana the word this is apparently to be taken 
as meaning Samokan. In the Fang-chih tne direction is 


1 TuDg-ohan-kang-mu ek. 40 (T*«ng T*ai Tiling, W* y.) 
* fallen III. p. 980. 
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given as North-west and this is perhaps nglit. M. Saint- 
Martin takes the words “from this” to refer to Mi-mo or 
Maghian, and supposes the Kaputana country to be a city 
“Kebond” about the situation o£ which nothing is known. 1 
But it is better to understand our author as taking Sa¬ 
markand as the point of departure; and the Kaputana 
country is then probably represented by the present Mitan 
and the surrounding district. The Ts‘ao country, we are 
told, was to the north-west of Kang-kii and Middle Ts*ao 
to its north. Mitan is about thirty miles north-west from 
the modern Samarkand and in the district which includes 
3halak once famous for its good soldiers. 

Our author continues his account— 

Going west from this country for above 300 li you come to the 
K'u-bhuang-ni-ka orKu-san-ni-ka (J8 ffc fljfl) country. 

In other treatises we find this name written Kuet-sang- 
ni (ft IE) r & a d Kusannik. 2 The Chinese naige, we are 
told in a note to oui text was Ho(f^ykuo, the kingdom 
of Ho, another scion of the Shao-wu clan. The great 
Buddhist monk named Sangha, who came to China in 
A.D. 660, declared himself to be a native of this country, 
aild claimed to be a member of the Ho family. 3 

M. Saint Martin supposes the Kusannik of our author * 
to be the “Koschanidi or Kochania” halfway between 
Samarkand and Bokhara. The Life, which has omitted 
all mention of Mimoha and Kaputana makes Kusannik to 
be above 300 li west from Samokan. This, I think, is 
also the meaning of the passage in our text; and about 
60 miles west of Samokan, or north-west from Samarkand, 
would bring us to the neighbourhood of the modern Panj- 
sharaba district. 

Our text proceeds— 

From this country, that is appai ently, Kusannik it is aSove 
200 li to the Hob-ban (P§| $£) country 


1 Julien III. p. 281. 

2 Ma T. 1. ch. 338: T*ang-shu, ch. 221. 

3 Sung-kao-aeng-chuan, ch 18. 

lx 
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W* note to the text tells us that the Chinese name 
for the country was Tuny-An(% %)-kuo or tf East-An 
kingdom.” An, as we have seen, was the name of one 
of tiie Qhao-wu brothers, and this chief evidently had a 
large principality. Hoh-han was only a part and was 
called the “Small country.” It was south of the Na-mi 
river, and its capital had the same name also written 
Hoh-han (Vft ff) and probably pronounced like Khakan 
or Khagan. 1 M. Saint-Martin identifies this district with 
that of the modern Kermineh or Kerminah, and he is 
probably nearly correct. 

West from Hoh-han 400 li was the Pu-hoh (*«) country. 

This country which, a note to our text tells us, was 
called by the Chinese the “Middle An kingdom,” is placed 
by the T‘ang-Shu 100 li to the south-west of Hoh-han. 
It is the country which is called Niu-mi (tt 5jf) in some 
books, and it is also called the An and the Great An 
kingdom. For the Pu-hoh of our text we find Pu-hnoh 
(ft and these two probably represent an original like 
Bdkh or Bokhar. 2 M. Saint-Martin and .D r Bretschneider 
identify the country with the modern Bokhara, 3 and they 
are doubtless right: but the Bdkh of our pilgrim was ap¬ 
parently to the north of the present city and district of 
Bokhara. 

Our author continues— 

From this country (i. t. Bokh) west above 400 li is the Fah-ti 
vf% Jfc) country. 

This is the reading of the A, B, and D texts, but in¬ 
stead of Fa-ti the C text has 8u{^)-ti in on place and 
Wu (or Mu in another. Then the Life, which also 

reads Fah4i, reduces the distance from Bdkh from 400 
to 100 It. The usual note to the text tells us that the 
Chinese name for the country was M Hsi-an-kuo” or “West 
An kingdom.” In the T‘ang*Shu we find the above Wu 


1 Ma T. 1. 1. c.: Tang-Shu, 1. c. 

2 Ma T. L l. c.: T‘ang*Shu, 1. c, 

3 Julian 1X1 p. 282; Med. Be*. Vol. 11. p. 62. 
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(or Mu)-ti given as the name of one of the nine Shao-wu 
chiefs; and it also mentions a Su-ti district in this region. 1 
Taking Fah-ti as the reading we may regard this trans¬ 
cription aB possibly representing a name like Ihptei. St. 
Martin finds the modern representative of Fah-ti in Betik, 
“lieu situe sur la droite de l’Oxus, a une trentaine de 
lienes au sud-ouest de Boukliara.” But we should probably 
regard the Fa-ti of our text as having had a situation in 
the neighbourhood of the present Darganata district on 
the west side of the Oxus. This Fa-ti (or Su-ti) is per¬ 
haps the principality designated Niao-na-ga or Wu-na-ga 
(A or which was to the west of'the Oxus about 

400 li South-west from the An country. 2 

The narrative proceeds— 

From this, that is, Fah-ti it is over 500 li south-west to the 
JHuo-li-si-mi-ka (jj ?? 5W ftd) country. This lay along the 
banks of the Oxus being 20 or SO li eaBt to west and above 
500 li north to south. 

M. Saint Martin substitutes north-west for the south-west 
of this passage, and he is doubtless right 3 All the texts, 
however, have south-west and the Life has west, but the 
T*ang-Shu places this country 600 li to the north-west of 
Su-ti (Fa-ti). In the B, C\ and I) texts there is a Chinese 
note to the text which contains only thfr words for “in 
Chinese,” but A supplies the name which had dropped 
out This is Huo-sin(>X. this kingdom of Huo-sin 

(or sun), one of the princes of the Shao-wu family. The 
country here called Huo-li-si-mi-ka or Khorismika(?) has 
been identified with the modern Khanate of Khiva cor¬ 
responding to the Kharesm or Khorazm of ancient authors. 4 
In the T‘ang-Shu Huo-li-si-mi and Kuo-li xa *> are 
given as synonyms for Huo-sin , and the country is described 
as being south of the Oxus and as having bullock-waggons 


1 T'ang-Shu 1. o. 

* Ma T. 1. 1. c.: T‘ung-cbib-liao, J. la the Sui-Shu 1. c. Wu 
na-ka (or-ga) is one of toe Shao-wu princes. 

< Julian HI. p. 283. 

4 Med. Bes. II. p. 91. 
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which were used by travelling merchants. 1 In some of 
the lists of the Shao-wu princes the nam6 Huo-sin does 
not occur 


KASANNA. 

The pilgrim now resumes the narrative of his journey. 
He relates that 

from the Samokan counvry he went south-west above 300 li to 
the Ka-shvuing-na or Kaaauna (J& JJS) countrx. This was 
1400 or 1600 li in circuit and it repembled Samarkand in its 
natural products and the wajs and customs of the people. 

All texts and the Fang-chili seem to agree in the read¬ 
ing “from Samokan,” but the Life makes the pilgrim 
proceed from Kharesm. This, however, is undoubtedly 
wrong and quite impossible. In the Chinese note to our 
text we are^ told that the Chinese name for this country 
was Shih($*)-1cuo, the kingdom of Shih, another of the 
nine Shao-wu chiefs. From other sources we learn that 
the country was called also K‘a-sha (^jb fj?) and Ke-shth 
(IS 5) 2 which are perhaps only different forms of a name 
like Kesh. This is perpetuated in the modern name of 
the district, Kesh, derived directly perhaps from the name 
of the city Ki-shth jfc) which was built in the 7 th cen¬ 
tury. The capital, corresponding to the present Shahr-i- 
sebs or Shehr, lay about ten li south of the lh-mo («ft) 
River. 3 This is probably the prtsent Kashka-daria w on 
which the city is founded.” Kesh was formerly a depen¬ 
dency of Kangkii which lay 240 li to the north of it. 

THE IRON PASS. 

Our pilgrim’s narrative proceeds— 

From Kesh he proceeded south-west above 200 li and entered 
a range of mountains. Here his path was a narrow risky track; 
there were no inhabitants and little grass or water. Travelling 


* Tang-Shu, h c. 

1 T‘ang-Shu, 1/ c. 

* Med. Res. VoL IL p. 273. 
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among the hills in a south-east direction for above 300 li he 
entered the Iron Pass (lit. Iron 6ate). Along this Iron Pass on 
either side is a very high precipitous mountain. Although there 
is a narrow path in it this is still more inaccessible. The rocks 
which rise up on both sides are of an iron colour; when the 
gjates were set up they were also strengthened with iron, and 
numerous small iron bells were suspended on them. The name 
it bears was given to the Pass on account of its impregnable 
nature. 

Yuan-chuang apparently went from Resh to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the place now called Ghuzar Fort, and then 
turning south-east followed the Ghuzar river until he 
reached the Iron Pass. But the Life does not make any 
mention of the change of direction from south-west to 
south-east. The words for Although there is a narrow 
path” are in all my texts Sui-yu-hsia-chiny W 1)^ 
but Julien’s text seems to have had instead of sui the 
word li (]§(£). So his translation of the clause which seems 
to give* better sense is—“Elies (i. e. the w deux montagnes 
paralleles”) ne sont separces que par un* sentier qui est 
fort etroit, et, en outre, hkrisse de precipices ” But one 
does not see how there could be “precipices,” and sui is 
the correct reading. 

In T> Bretschneider’s learned treatise, to which reference 
is so often made in these pages, the reader will find much 
information, about the Iron Pass (or Gate). 1 It is die 
Buzgola-Khana or Goat-house of the Hindus anl it is 
known by other names. According to some its width 
varies from 40 to 60 feet and it is about two miles in 
length: a stream flows through it and it contains a village. 
The Life represents the actual gate as being made of the 
raw iron of the mountains plated with iron and furnished 
with iron bells, and hence, according to it, came the name 
of the pass or rather Gate. But the pilgrim used m$n 
in the sense of Pass or Passage and he understood this 


1 Op. c. I. p. 82 and II. p. 274. See also Reclus, Geog. T. VI. 
p. 502. Remusat, Nouv. Mel. As. T. 1. p. 238; Sui-Shu ch. 83; 
T‘ang-Shu 1. c.: Birth’s Nachworte op. c. p. 84 ff. 
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to have the epithet Iron because it was strong and im¬ 
pregnable. Later travellers relate that the Pass was 
guarded by a barrier (or barriers) of the iron-stone of 
the place clamped or faced with iron. But no one after 
Yuan-chuang’s time seems to have 'seen an actual gate 
hung with bells, and we read only of a tradition that there 
had once been a great gate. This Pass once checked the 
Tu-kue or Turks in their western advances, and kept them 
and Tokharans apart; and it became famous in the time 
of the Mongol conquests. In Chinese works of the T*ang 
and later periods it is often called the T*ie-ftidn-kucM or 
"Pass of the Iron Gate.” It is thus described by a recent 
writer—"The famous ravine of the Iron Gate winds through 
a high mountain chain, about twelve versts to the west of 
Derbent. It is a narrow cleft, 6 to 36 paces wide and 
about two versts long. It is known now as Buzghala 
Kh&na (i. e. the house of Goats). Its eastern termination 
is 3640 feet above the sea; its western termination 3740 feet. 
A torrent, Buzghala Kh&na bul&k flows, through it. 1 ’* 

TU-HUO-LO (TOKHARA). 

Our narrative proceeds to describe that 

going out of the Iron Pass you reach the Turhuo-lo country. 
This was above 1000 li north to south and 8000 li east to -west; 
it reached on the east to the Ts‘ung-Ling, on the west to Persia, 
on the south to the Great Snow Mountains (the Hindu-Kush) 
and on the north to the Iron Pass; the river Oxus flowed 
through the middle of it from east to west; for several cen¬ 
turies the succession to the sovereignty had been interrupted 
and the country was divided in^o 27 States with separate chiefs 
and all subjeot to the Turks, “When the climate becomes warm 
there is much sickness, and at the end of winter and beginning 
of spring there is constant rain (in 0, “a succession of hoarfrost' 
and rain’ 1 ); hence in all the countries south of this to Lan-p'o 
much heat-sickness is a natural characteristic; hence the Buddhist 
Brethren go into Retreat of the Rainy season on the 16& day 
of the 12 th month and go out on the 16 th day of the 8** month j 
this is because there is much rain then, thus m a kin g their 


* Tarikh-i-Rashid by Elias and Ross p. 80. 
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religions precepts conform to the seasons/’ The people were 
pusillanimous and ill-favoured, but they were in a manner 
reliable and were not given to deceitful ways. They had a 
peculiar spoken language and an alphabet of 25 letters, their 
writing was horizontal from left to right, and their records had 
gradually increased until they exceeded those of Su-li in number. 
They had for clothing more caliro (tick) than serge; their cur¬ 
rency consisted of gold, silver, and other coins which were 
different from those of other countries. 

The Tu-huo-lo <* ft w ofthip passage is undoubtedly 
the Tokhara of old western geographers. In the Chinese 
note to the text we are told that an old and incorrect 
name was Pti-huo-lo (P£ ft $g), which is the transcription 
used in the Sui-Shu. There are also other transcriptions 
of the name such as the Pu-hu-lo (p£ pf $£) of early 
writers, but the differences are not important. In certain 
Chinese translations of Buddhist treatises the name is 
given Ttt-ka-U ^ (or P£) jjjijf) or Tukhar. 1 * The Sanskrit 
name is Tukhara another form of which is Tushara. This 
word has the meanings of frost, snow, and mist or vapour . 

The extent and boundaries of the country named 
Tokhara found in other works differ considerably from 
those given by our pilgrim .2 It was supposed to cor¬ 
respond partly to the great Ta-Hsia. of early Chinese 
records, 3 and portions of the present Bokhara and Ba- 
dakshan seem to have been once included under this name. 
Saint Martin and Yule 4 are positive in asserting that 
Yuan-chuang’s Tokhara was the country of the Yetha, 
but this is against Chinese authority. In the Wei-Shu 
and Sui-Shu, for example, we have distinct accounts of 
Tokhara and of the Yetha, and the people of the former 
are referred to the Small Yue-ti, while the Yetha are 
said to have been of the original Yue-ti stock. The Yetha 


i Ta-chih-tu-lun, cK. 2b (No. 1169); Vibhffsha-lun, ch. 9 (N<x 1279 
tr. AJ>. 383). 

* Ma T. L eh. 389. 

• T‘ang-Shu, eh. 221; Tung-chien-kang-mu, eh. 40 (Tang T‘ai 
Tiling 16* year). 

4 Julien IIL p. 286; J. R. A. S. Yol. VI. p. 94. 
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and Tolcharians lived together; but the former were nomads, 
while the latter were dwellers in towns. 

The part of the passage within inverted commas reads 
in Julien’s version thus— w La temperature 6tant con- 
stammcnt ti&de, les Spidemies y sont tr6s frequentes. A 
la fin de l’hiver et au commencement du printemps, il 
tombe des pluies continuelles. C’est pourquoi au sud de 
ce pays, et au nord de Lan-po, il r&gne beaucoup d ? epi- 
d6mies. De IS, vient que tous les religieux entrent dans 
les demeures fixes le seizi^me jour du douzidme mois, et 
en sortent le quinzieme jour du troisieme. Cet usage est 
fond£ sur Vabondance des pluies. Les instructions qu ? on 
leur donne sont subordonnees aux saisons.” 1 Now the text 
does not seem to assert that the temperature of this large 
region was constamment tiede , and that consequently epi¬ 
demics were frequent. Such a statement, moreover, would 
be at variance with other passages in this cliuan such as 
the descriptions of Kie-chih and Damian. It is true, 
however, that Ma Tuan-lin, on the authority of others, 
represents the Tokhara country as having a hot climate; 
but that was evidently only in the summer, for the in¬ 
habitants were able to store ice for use during the hot 
weather. What our author apparently wanted his readers 
to understand was that the climate became warm or mild 
in early spring when the rainy season began: this change 
m the temperature produced much illness which was called 
“Heat (or Spring) sickness.” In all my texts the reading 
here is win-chi '^), but Julieu’s text may have had 
ujen(ffi)-chi, and this is rightly translated in his note 
“maladies 6pid6miques ” Because the early spring was 
the rainy season of these countries the Buddhist Brethren 
in them made that their time of Retreat from the Rain. 


i The text of the passage is— M, & 0E fK 'M (in B P£) 7$ 
****** 

**«« M*4- 
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In India the rainy season was in the summer, and this 
was the time of year in which Retreat was to be observed 
according to the Vinaya. By changing the time of Retreat 
these Brethren departed from the letter but conformed to 
the spirit of their regulations. 

For a long time the name Tokhara seems to have 
practically gone out of use, and the country which once 
bore the name is now to some degree represented by 
Badakshan . 1 Even in our pilgrim’s time it was properly 
not the name of a country but of*a great tribe or people 
occupying a certain large territory. 

Proceeding with his description of the region the pilgrim 
tells us tha* 

following the course of the Oxua down northwards you come 
to Ta-mi (Termed or Termez). 2 This country was above GOO li 
long (from east to west) and 400 H broad (from north to south), 
and its capital was above 20 li in circuit longer than broad. 
There were abo\e ten monasteries vith more than 1000 Brethren: 
its topes and images of Buddha were very remarkable and ex¬ 
hibited miracles. 

To the east of Ta-mi was the Chih-ya-ycn-na country, above 
400 li long by 500 li wide, its capital being abover ten li in 
circuit. It had five monasteries but the Buddhist Brethren were 
very few. 

To the east of it was the Hu-lu-mo country, above 100 li 
long and 300 broad with a capital above ten li in circuit. Its 
king was a Hi-su Turk: it had two monasteries and above 
100 Buddhist Brethren. 

To the east of it was Su-man which was above 400 li long 
by 100 li broad, its capital being 16 or 17 li in circuit; its king 
was a Hi-su Turk; there were two monasteries and very few 
Buddhist Brethren. 

To the south-west, and on the Oxos was Ku-ho-ycn-na. This 
country was above 200 li long and 300 li wide, its capital being 
above ten li in circuit. It had three monasteries and above 
100 Buddhist Brethren. 

To the east was Huo-sha, a country above 300 li long by 
600 li wide, its capital being 16 or 17 li in circuit. 

On its east was the Ko-tu-lo country above 1000 li long and 

* See Med. Res. Vol. II. p. 99. 

* For the various States here mentioned and briefly described' by 
the pilgrim see' Yule in J. R. A. S. Yol. VI. Art. V 
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tne same in width, its capital being 20 li in circuit It reached 
on the east to the Ku-mi-tB country in the Ts‘ung-Ling. 

The Ku-mi-tB country was above 2000 li long and 200 li 
wide; it was in the Ts‘ung-Ling mountains; its capital was above 
20 li in circuit: on the south-east it was near the Oxus and on 
the south it adjoined the Shih-k'i-ni country. 

To the south across the Oxus were the countries called Ta- 
mo-si-Pie-ti, Po-to-chuang-na , Yin-po-kan, Ku-lang-na, Hi-mo- 
ta-la , Po-lirhoj Ki-li-si-m'o, Ko-lo-hu , A-li-ni , MBng-kan. South¬ 
east from the Huo (Kunduz) country were the K'uo-si-to, and 
An-ta-lo-fo countries, the circumstances about these being related 
in the account of the return journey. 1 South-west from Huo 
was the Fo-ka-lang country which was above 60 li long and 
200 li broad, its capital being above ten li in circuit. South of 
it was the Ki-lu-ai-min-kan country which was above 1000 li in 
circuit, its capital being 14 or 15 li in circuit. To the north¬ 
west of it was the Hu-Un country which was 800 li in circuit 
with its capital five or six in circuit. It had above ten monasteries 
with more than 500 Buddhist Brethren. 

Li the Life we are merely told that the pilgrim travelled 
some hundreds of li from Tokhara, crossed the Oxus and 
came to the Huo country (Kunduz). This was the resi¬ 
dence of Ta-tu (pH ]J) the ShB (f$£) or General in com¬ 
mand, the eldent son of the She-hu Khan and a brother- 
in-law of the king of Kao-ch‘ang . 2 This king had given 


1 See Chuan XII: ck. XVIII. 

2 The whole of this paragraph is taken from the Life, ck. II. .1 ulien 
L p. 62 f. In this passage the word Ta-tu is apparently treated as a 
personal name but it was rather a generic name qualifying a title. 
It is found with a slight variation of transcription prefixed as here 
to She, and also to Khan. We must regard it as a foreign word, 
but we may hesitate to accept its identification with Tardush or 
Tardu. This latter term is generally used to designate a Turkish 
tribe or horde, but it also occurs in an inscription as the name of 
a Kirghiz envoy. The Ta-tu of our passage cannot be regarded as 
having a tribal significance, and here ae in other places it seems to 
qualify the title to whioh it is prefixed. See T*ung-chien-kang-mu, 
eh. 40 (T*ang T*ai Tsnng y.); Thomsen’s Inscriptions de TOrkhon 
p*. 65, 114, 146; Hirth Nachworte S. 180 f. 

The Sh& of this passage is of frequent occurrence in Chinese 
history treating of the Turks. It is explained as meaning soldier or 
General, but the title is alwayi applied to a very high military 
officer usually a near relative of the Khan. ThisjSftl'is regarded 
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a letter of introduction, but when Yuan-chuang arrived 
the Kao-ch‘ang princess was dead and the General waft 
ill, and hearing of the pilgrim’s arrival with a letter he 
with his male and female retinue made uncontrollable 
lamentation. He invited the pilgrim to rest for a time, 
promising that if he recovered he would accompany the 
pilgrim to India. The General recovered by the help of 
the exorcisms of an Indian Buddhist monk, but lie was 
poisoned by a young queen at the instigation of a step¬ 
son . 1 Then this stepson T‘ek l in y the son by the Kao-ch‘ang 
princess being a child, usurped the position of General 
and married Iris step-mother (the young wife whom he had 
induced to murder her husband and his father). On account 
of the funeral services for the General the pilgrim was 
detained here more than a month. In this time he made 
the acquaintance of a great Buddhist monk named Dhar- 
masangha who had a very high reputation as a profound 
scholar in Buddhism. But Yuan-chuang found him to be 
only superficially acquainted with the Hinay&nist books, 
and he knew nothing of Mahay&nism. When the pilgrim 
was ready to continue his journey he asked the new 
General for escort and post accommodation 2 on the way 
southwards towards India. The General strongly recom- 


u a transcription of an old Turkish word Shad. Thomsen, Inscriptions, 
p. 146; Hirth, Nachworte S. 45. 

i According to the text the She or Military governor after his 
marriage with the Raochang princess had taken a new Rhatun or 
queen. This young concubine urged on by the son of a senior queen 
poisoned her lord, and thereupon the young prince took his father’s 
place to the concubine and people. He is here called T'e-kin (4$ I§) 
as if this were his personal name. But T ( c-kin is said to be for the 
Turkish word Tagin (or Tegin) meaning Prince , and it is of frequent 
occurrence as a high title. See Schlegel's Stele fnneraire p. 6; 
Thomsen’s Inscriptions p. 73. 

a For “post accommodation” here the original is Wu-lo (Ilf $£). 
This is a word common to the Mongols and Turks and is known as 
ula or ulak. It denotes the contributions of service imposed on 
'ubjects by government, and includes the supply of men and horses 
ad accommodation for officials when travelling on duty. 
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mended him to visit the jn'o-ho-lo country, which belonged 
to his horde, and had interesting sacred sites. This advice 
was urged also by certain Brethren from that country 
who had come to Huo in connection with the change of 
administration, and Yuan-chuang acted on* the advice, and 
joined these Brethren on their return 

Most of the countries here described as lying between 
the Iron Pass and Baniian are mentioned again in the 
account of the return journey, and it is not necessary to 
refer to them further at present. 

FO-HO (BALKH). 

The narrative in the Records proceeds to relate that 

West (i. e. from Hu-liri) you reach Fo-ho. This country was 
above 800 li from east to west and 400 li north to south, reach¬ 
ing on the north to the Oxus. The capital, which all called 
“Little Rajagriha city,” was above twenty li in circuit, but though 
it was strong it was thinly peopled. In natural products the 
district was rich and the land and water flowers were too many 
to enumerate. There were above 100 Buddhist monasteries with 
more than 3000 Brethren all adherents of the “Small Vehicle’ 
system. 

Outside the capital on the south-west Biae was the Na-fo 
(Nava)-Sangh&r3ma or New Monastery built by a former king 
of the country. This was the only Buddhist establishment north 
of the Hindu-Kush in which there was a constant succession of 
Masters who were commentators on the canon. The image of 
the Buddha in this monastery was artistically made of (accord¬ 
ing to one reading, studded with) noted precious substances, and 
its halls were adorned with costly rarities, hence it was plundered 
for gain by the chiefs of the various states. In the monastery 
was an image of Vaisravana deva which had bona fide miracles 
and in mysterious ways protected the establishment. The pilgrim 
tells how not long before the • time of his visit this deva had 
frustrated an armed attempt of the Turkish She-hu or governor 
name Ssu t the son of a governor, to invade and plunder the 
monastery. 

In the South Buddha-Hail of this establishment were-Buddha’* 
washing-basin about one tou in capacity: so bright and dazzling 
was the blending Of colours in this basin that one could not 
well tell whether it was of stone or metal. There was also a 
tooth of the Buddha an inch long and */'A tbft of an inch broad, 
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and there was his broom made of kd<a grass above two feet 
long and about seven inches round, the handle being set with 
pearls. On the six festival days these relics were exhibited to 
the assembled lay and clerical worshippers. On such occasions 
the relics moved by the “thorough sincerity ,? of a worshipper 
may emit a brilliant light. 

To the north of the New Monastery was a tope above 200 feet 
high which was plastered with diamond-cement. This tope was 
also ornamented with various precious substances, and it con¬ 
tained relics which sometimes shooe with supernatural light. 

South-west from the New Monastery was a eking-Hi ($i ^t.) 
or Buddhist temple. This had been built long ago, and bad 
been the resort of Brethren of high spiritual attainments from 
all quarters. It had been found impossible to keep a record of 
those who here realized the Four Fruits (that is, became arliats). 
So topes were erected for those arLats who when about to die 
made a public exhibition of their miraculous powers j the base) 
of these topes were very close together and were some hundreds 
odd in number. But no memorial erection was made in the case 
Of those Brethren, about 1000 in number, who although arLats 
had died without exhibiting miracles. In this establishment 
were above J00 Bretnren, who were “day and night assiduous at 
their duties,” and one could not tell Which was common monk 
and which was arbat. 

The Fo-ho f$ 3 ) of this passage has been identified 
with the city and district of JBalkh and the identification 
is probably quite correct. But we cannot properly regard 
the Chinese word as a transcription of the Word Balkh, 
or of its variant Pahl, or of Vahlika the name in the 
Brihat-sainliita and supposed to be the original form. 1 In 
the Life the name is given as Fo*ho-lo and I-ching writes 
it Fo-ltfo-lo.* These transcriptions seem to require an 
original like Bokhar or Bokhara, the nam8 of the country 
which included Balkh. The Fo-ho or Balkh of our pilgrim 
was evidently not very fat west or north-west from Huo 
(Kunduz) and it was under the same Turkish governor 
with that State. The pilgrim, the Life tells us, beheld 
Balkh as a “Better Land”, with its cities and their sur- 


1 Julien III. p. 289: Alberuni Yol. 1. p. 800: Fleet Ind. Ant 
Yol. XXII. p. 192. 

* Hsi-ytt-ch‘iu, ch. 1 and Chavannes Memoires p". 28, 48. 
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roundings in bold relief, and its rales and country districts 
rich and fertile. The description which he gives of the 
capital and the surrounding district agrees with the ac¬ 
counts of later travellers. 1 

The Nava-sanghardnia or New Monastery of this passage 
is the Nava-vihara and Hsin-ssu (with the same meaning) 
of I-ching, who also represents the establishment as being 
occupied by Brethren of the Hlnayana system. 2 In the 
Life the Buddha’s washing basin in this monastery is of 
a capacity of two ton, and another account makes it to 
have held only a shQng. The ton of the T‘ang period 
was a little more than nine quarts, and the sheng was 
only about a pint. The basin and the tooth and the 
broom were exhibited to the worshippers on the sacred 
days. On these occasions the “thorough sincerity,” the 
full-hearted earnestness of devotees sometimes had power 
to move the relics to shed a brilliant light For “thorough 
sincerity” the term in the text is Chih-ch‘eng (3? §£) a 
classical expression derived from the “Chung-yung.” 3 The 
Confucianist believed that this “thorough sincerity” enabled 
its possessor to have a subtle influence over external 
nature. But to the pilgrim, a Confucianist converted to 
Buddhism, its power in a believing worshipper extended 
to the mysterious powers associated with the sacred objects 
of his adopted religion. This New Monastery, Yuan- 
chuang tells us, was under the protection of Vaisravana- 
deva who kept guard over the establishment. It was to 
this deva that India op the death of the Buddha entrusted 
the defence of Buddhism in the northern regions, and it 
was in this Capacity that he had charge of the monastery. 
Here at the time of Yuan-chuang’s visit was a very genial 
learned Brother from the Che-ka country from whom our 
pilgrim received much kindness and assistance in his 


1 Cf. Q. Curtiui B. VII. ch. i8; Barnes’ Travels into Bokhara 
ch. VIII. 

* H»i-yu-ch‘iu, 1. c. 

» Ch. 28. 
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studies. With this Brother, named Prajh&kara, Yuan-chuang 
read certain Abhidharma treatises and also the Vibh&sha- 
sastra. There were also in the monastery at the time 
two learned and esteemed Doctors in Buddhism, who 
treated the Chinese pilgrim with great courtesy. 

The term which the Records and the Life use for the 
Buddhist establishment to the south-west of the New 
Monastery is, it will be observed, Ching-lii . This phrase 
means u the cottage of the essential,” and it is perhaps a 
synonym of Ching-she , an old and common, term with a 
similar meaning. Our pilgrim may have taken it over 
from a previous writer who used it in the sense of Vih&ra, 
as Julien translates it here. It is to be observed that 
the Life does not know anything Of the invidious distinction 
in the treatment given to the relics of the arhats of this 
temple who died after miraculous exhibitions, and that of 
the relics of those arhats who passed away without such 
exhibitions. The pilgrim, as we have seen, describes the 
100 Brethren in the establishment at his time as u day 
and night assiduous at their duties” The words within 
inverted commas are a quotation with the alteration of 
one character from a wellknown passage in the Shih-ching 
and they are a stock literary phrase. 1 He adds that one 
cannot distinguish among them the ordinary Brother from 
the arhat. Instead of this last clause Julien has— M I1 est 
difficile de scruter le coeur des hommes vulgaires et des 
saints,” but this platitude cannot be forced out of the 
text. This simply tells us that all the Brethren were so 
zealous in the observances of their religion that one could 
not tell which was common monk and which was arhat. 

At a distance of above 50 li north-west from the capital was 
Pi-wei's city and above 40 li to the north of that was P-o-li'8 
city. In each of these towns was a tope above'thirty feet high. 
Now the story of these topes was this. As soon as' Ju-lai long 
ago attained Buddhahood he went to the Bodhi Tree and thence 
to the Deer Park (near Benares). At this time two householders 

1 The sentence in the original runs—A 
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meeting him in his majestic glory gave him of their travelling 
provisions parched grain and honey. Lhagavat expounded to 
them what brings happiness to men and devas, and these two 
householders were the first to hear the Five Commandments and 
Tens Virtues. When they had received the religious teaching 
they requested something to worship, and Julai gave them of 
his hair and na ; l(-pairings). The two men being about to return 
to their native country begged to have rule and pattern for their 
service of worship. Julai thereupon making a square pile of his 
•afighafl, or lower robe, laid it on the ground, and did the same 
with his uttarasanga or outer robe and his Samkachehikam, the 
robe which goes under the arm-pits, in succession. On the top of 
these he placed his bowl inverted, and then set up his mendicant's 
staff, thus making a tope. The two men, accej>ting the Julai’s 
instructions, returned each to his city, and according to the 
pattern thus taught by the Buddha they proceeded to erect those 
two topes, the very first in the dispensation of Sakyamuni 
Buddha. Above 70 li west of the capital was a tope which had 
been built in the time of Kasyapa Buddha. 

The Ti-wei |g) and Poli (gfc $) of this very curious 
passage are the names of men not of cities. They stand 
for Trapusha (or Tapassu) and Bhallika (or Bhalluka) 
and are the transcriptions used by some of the early 
translators. 1 The '-former is sometimes translated as 
Huang-hua, (U£ JR) “a gourd” or “melon” and in Tibetan 
as Ga-gong with similar meaning: Bhallika is translated 
Ts'un-lo (^ $£), w a village,” but the Tibetan rendering 
means “good” or “fortunate” (Bhalluka). 2 These two men 
weie travelling merchants or caravan chiefs from a far 
(and. 3 The story of their giving the Buddha his first food 
after he attained Buddhahood is told in many books with 

1 They are U*ed in the Hein-hemg-pen-ch‘i-ching (No. 064. tr. 
A.D. 197) j in the Fo-8huo-t‘&i-tzu-8Ui-ying-pen-ch*i-ching, cK 1 
(No. 666, tr. cir. A.D. 250). 

The two merchants’ names are also given as Bh&drasena and 
Bhadralik (Yin-kuc-cbing, ch. 3. No. 666 tr. cir. A.D. 460), and m 
K ua or “Melon’ (Trapusha) and Upoli in the Ssu-fen Vinaya, ch. 81 
where the men are brothers. 

2 Sar. Vm. P‘o~seng-skih, ch. 6 (No. 1123): Rockhill Life p. 34. 

3 The village of the great alms-giving is also located on the way 
between Bodhvgaya and Benares and its name given as Tapussa- 
bb.Uk ($ $ m for £ & ft. 
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some variations. In a late Sinhalese text these pious mer¬ 
chants erected a tope over the precious hair- and nail- 
cuttings in Ceylon; 1 in a Burmese story the monument was 
erected in Burmah; 2 and in the account which Yuan-cLuang 
gives in Chiian VHI a monument was erected at the 
place where the incident occurred. 3 Some versions re¬ 
present the two traders as being men from the north, 
some represent them as brothers, and in some versions 
there is only one man. The ridiculous story told here of 
the Buddha’s extemporized model of a tope does not seem 
to be found in any other account of the incident. It 
gives us, however, the plain outline of the original or 
early Buddhist tope or pagoda,—a square base surmounted 
by a cylinder on which was a dome topped by a spire. 
Julien evidently misunderstood the passage and he had a 
faulty text. He makes the pilgrim state that Julai took 
off his sanghatl M forme de pieces de coton carrees”. He 
had the Ming text reading tieh meaning “cotton” but the 
C and D texts have the tieh -which means to double, fold, 
pile . The topes which these two merchants erected in 
their respective native places are not represented as the 
first structures of the kind, but only as the first in the 
Buddhadom of S&kyamuni. The very next sentenci, as 
we have seen, tells of a Ka&yapa Buddha tope in the 
same district. 

The narrative continues 

South-west from the capital [of Balkh] coining into a corner 
of the Snowy mountains you arrive at the Yuc-mei (or moyt't 
country. This was 50 or 60 li long by 100 li wide, and its 
capital was above ten H in circuit 

Julien who transliterates the Chinese characters for the 
name of this country by Jui-mo-tho, suggests Jumadha as 
the foreign word transcribed. But the first cli&racter (f£) 


1 Hardy M. B. p. 186. 

3 Bigandet Legend vol. i. p. loo. 

3 The version in the Lalitavistara Gh. XXIV, and some other 
versions of the story do not make mention of the hair and nails 
relics and the topes. 
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was read yue and the name w^s probably something like 
Yum&dha. Oar author in this passage uses the mode of 
description which is supposed to indicate that he is giving 
a second-hand report not the result of a personal visit. 
But we know front the Life that the pilgrim did go to 
this country at the pressing invitation of its king who 
shewed him great kindness. 

To the south-west [of Yue-mei-M] was the Hu-shih-kan country. 
This was above 600 li long and above 1000 li broad, and its 
capital was above 20 li in cirouit: it had many hills and vales 
and yielded good horses. 

This country, according to the T‘ang-Shu, extended on 
the south-east to Bamian. M. Saint Martin thinks that 
the Hu-shih-lmn of this passage may be the district called 
by the Persians Juskdn which was “entre Balkh et le 
district de M 6 rou- 0 r-Roud”. The pilgrim made a short 
visit to this country also, we learn from the Life . 1 

North-west [from Hu-ihih-kan] was Ta-la-kan. This country 
vas above 600 li long by 60 or 60 li wide, and its capital was 
more than ten li in circuit: on the west it adjoined Po-la- 9 &u 
(Persia). 

M. Saint-Martin thinks that this name Torto-kan “nous 
conduit indubitalement a la Talekdn du Ghardjist&n, ville 
situ 6 e k trois petites journ 6 es au-dessus de M 6 rou-er-Roud, 
dans la direction de Herat .” 2 The name which he has 
here transcribed may have been Talakan or Tarkan, but 
it! is not likely that the characters were used to represent 
a word like Talikan or Talekan. 

The pilgrim now resumes his journey towards India. 

From Balkh he went sonth more than 100 li to Kie(Kdychih. 
This country was above 600 li long and 800 li wide, and its 
capital was five or six li in circuit. It was a very stony, hilly 
country with few fruits and flowers but much pulse and wheat; 
• Jie climate was very cold; the people's ways were hard and 
brusque. There were more than ten monasteries with 800 
Brethren all attached to the SarvSstiv&din school of the “Small 
Vehicle” system. 


' J alien I1L p. 290. Of. Tuk in J. R. A. 8. Vol. vi, p» 102. 
* Julien HI. p. 289. Of. Yule, 1. c.; Med. Bee. VoL ii. p. 96. 
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The word here transcribed JKa-chih has been restored 
as Gachi and Gaz, and Yule took the country to be u the 
Darah or Valley of Gaz”. 1 

B AMI AN. 

Our narrative proceeds to relate that the pilgrim 
going south-east from Ka-chih country entered the Great Snowy 
Mountains. These mountains are lofty and their defiles deep, 
with peaks and precipices fraught with peril. Wind and snow 
alternate incessantly, and at midsummer it is still cold. Piled 
up snow fills the valleys and the mountain tracks are hard to 
follow. There are gods of the mountains and impish sprites 
which in their anger send forth monstrous apparitions, and the 
mountains are infested by troops of robbers who make murder 
their occupation. 

A journey of above 600 li brought the pilgrim out of the 
limits of the Tokhara country and into the Fan-yen-na country. 
This was above 2000 li from east to west and 300 li from north 
to south. It was in the midst of the Snowy Mountains, and its 
inhabitants taking advantage of the mountains and defiles had 
their towns in strong places. The capital, which was built at a 
steep bank and across a defile, had a high cliff on its north side 
and was six or seven li in length. The country was very cold; 
it yielded early wheat, had little fruit or flower, but had good 
pasture for sheep and horses. The people had harsh rude ways; 
they mostly wore furs and serges, which were of local origin. 
Their written language, their popular institutions, and their cur¬ 
rency were like those of Tokhara, and they resembled the people 
of that country in appearance but differed from them in their 
spoken language. In honesty of disposition they were far above 
the neighbouring countries, and they made offerings and paid 
reverence with perfect sincerity to [all objects of worship] from 
the Three Precious ones of Buddhism down to all the gods. 
Traders coining and going on business, whether the gods shew 
favourable omens or exhibit sinister manifestations, pay worship- 
(lit. seek religious merit). 

The Fan-yen-na ($£ flf of this is, as has been shewn 
by others, B&mian, and Yuan-chuang was apparently the 
first to use this transcription. Other transcriptions found 
iu Chinese literature are Fan-yen (lft 5®). and Wang (L e. 
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BangYyen ($§ ftf), each representing a sound like Bam-yan. 
Our pilgrim represents the inhabitants as using the natural 
strongholds of the hills and defiles for their places of 
abode. The district, we learn from the T‘ang-Shu, had 
several large towns, but the people lived chiefly in mountain 
caves. 1 Writing from reports of recent travellers Colonel 
Yule tells us: “The prominences of the cliffs which line 
the valley of B&mi&n are crowned by the remains of 
numerous massive tow r ers, whilst their precipitous faces 
are for six or seven miles pierced by an infinity of an¬ 
ciently excavated caves, some of which are still occupied 
as dwellings. The actual site of the old city is marked 
by mounds and remains of walls, and on an isolated rock 
in the middle of the valley are the considerable ruins of 
what appear to have been the acropolis, now known as 
Gliulghula ”2 This Ghulghula probably represents part of 
our pilgrim’s capital, the name of which in the 7 th century 
was Lo-lan m *»)• Ibn Haukal tells us that M Bamian 
is a town about half as large as Balkh, situated on a 
hill Before this hill runs a river, the stream of which 
flows into Guyestan. Bamian has not any gardens nor 
orchards, and it is the only town in this district situated 
on a hill.” 5 The Life tells us that when Yuan-chuang 
arrived at the capital the king came out to meet him and 
then entertained him m the palace and that in this city 
the pilgrim met with two learned Brethren of the Mahft- 
sangika school who were very kind to him. The king was 
probably regarded by Yuan-chuang as a descendant of 
the Sakya exile from Kapilavastu who went to Bamian 
and became its king. 

In Bamian there were some tens of Buddhist monasteries with 
several thousands of Brethren who were adherents of that H&a- 
ySna school which “declares that [Buddha] transcends the ordi¬ 
nary 11 , that is, the LokottaravSdin School. 


1 T*ang-shn, eh. 281. 

* See “The Rook-cut Oaves and Statues of Bamian 11 in J. R. A. S. 
VoL xviii. Art XIV 

* Or. Geog. tr, Ouseley p. 225 
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For the words here placed within inverted commas the 
original is Shuo ch'u-skih $ jtf;). This expression, as 
has been shewn by others, is used to translate the Sanskrit 
Lokottaravadin. Julien interprets this and its Chinese 
equivalent as meaning those w dont les discours s’elfcvent 
au dessus du monde”. 1 Burnouf renders the term by 
“ccux qui se prdtendent sup£rieures au monde”. 2 Eitel 
translates it “Those who pretend to have done with the 
world”. 3 But all these interpretations judged by the* 
accounts of the school seem to be wrong and misleading. 
Wassiljew er^plains the term better as meaning “those 
who argue about emergence from the world, that is, argue 
that in the Buddhas there is nothing which belongs to the 
world”. 4 So ako Rockhill using Tibetan texts exp Ain s 
the term thus—“Those who say that the blessed Buddhas 
have passed beyond all worlds (i. e. existences), that the 
Tath&gata was not subject to worldly laws are called 
[“Those who say that the Tathagata] has passed beyond 
all world, or Lokottaravadins” 5 The school which bore 
this name is described as an offshoot from the Mahfi- 
sangika or Church of the Great Congregation of Brethren 
which arose in the MadhyadeSa or “Mid-India” of Chinese 
writers.. The name waa given to the sect from the pro¬ 
minence which its founders gave to the doctrines that the 
Buddhas were not begotten and conceived as human beings, 
that there was nothing worldly in them, but that they 
were altogether above this world , world-transcending. In 
Chinese Lokottaravadin became Shuo-ch‘u-shih (or (7A 4 u- 
shih-shuo ) as in Yuan-chuang’s translation, or Ch ( ushih - 
chien-yen-yii or Cfru-shih-chien-shuo^ The former means 


1 Melanges p. 880, 883. 

* Bur. Int. p. 462. 

3 Handbook Ch. Buddhism s. v. Lo^ottara-vSdinah. 

4 Wass. Bud. S. 250. 

* Rockhill Life p. 188. I have taken some liberty with M* Rock- 
hill’s text as there is apparently something omitted. 

4 See the Shih-pa-pu-lun (No. 1284) and I-pu - tsung - lun - lun 

(S,. 1286 ) 
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“stating that [Buddha] transcends the world' 9 ana the 
latter means “talk [of Buddha] transcending what is in 
the world.” In the “Mahavastu” we have apparently a 
sort of text book of this sect, though the treatise represent 
itself to be portion of the Vinaya. 1 It teaches with 
iteration the doctrine of the unworldliness or supet-world¬ 
liness of the Tath&gatas. or Great Rishis, and consists 
mainly of legends of the past and present lives of the 
Buddha. As Vasumitra shews, the Lokottarav&dms, like 
the other sects which branched off from the Mah&sahgika 
body, differed from the latter only in the accidentals not 
in the essentials of doctrine and precept. The peculiar 
doctrine about the Buddhas must be excepted. In the lists 
of the Buddhist schools given in, the Dlpavaxnso the Lokot- 
taravadin school is not mentioned. 

The description in the text proceeds. 

On the declivity of a hill to the north-east of the capital was 
a standing image of Buddha made of stone, 140 or 150 feet high, 
of a brilliant golden colour and resplendent with ornamentation 
of precious substances. To the east of it Was a Buddhist mona¬ 
stery built by a former king of the country. East of this was 
a standing image of Sakyamuni Buddha above 10U feet high, 
made of Vu-shih, the pieces of which had been cast separately 
and then welded together into one figure. 

The large Buddha image of this passage is evidently 
the “big idol, male” which Captain Talbot measured with 
his theodolite and found to be 173 feet high. A picture 
of this image is given at p. 341 in Vol. xviii of the ft. A. 
S. Journal in the Article already quoted from. Captain 
Talbot states that the image was “hewn out of the conglo¬ 
merate rock, but the finishing, drapery, &c., was all added 
by putting on stucco”. Our pilgrim’s statement that the 
image was of a “brilliant golden colour” agrees with its 
name “Surkbut” or “Gold image”, and this is said to be 
probably the meaning of another of its names the fted 
Idol 2 The second image, we have seen, was made of 


1 M*h*vft*UL ed. Senart, T. I. Int* p. 2, p. 169. 
’ J. R. A. 8. VoL xix. p. 162, 164. 
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t'u-shi. This word written (or $£) is here rendered 

by Julien Jatfon, but in some other passages he translates 
it by cuivre jaune . Native dictionaries and glossaries also 
give different and conflicting explanations of the two 
characters. These are sometimes treated by native scholars 
as two words, but they evidently stand for one word which 
is apparently a foreign one, perhaps the Turkish word 
tuj which denotes bronze . Chinese interpreters use t l u-slii , 
called also Fu-ssv, ( | to translate the Sanskrit riti y 
“bell-metal”, “bronze”, and also as the equivalent of tam- 
rika from tamra which means “copper”. It is also described 
as a “stone like gold” and as a metal made from copper, 
being yellow when of good quality. It seems to be some¬ 
times used in the sense of “copper ore”, but in these 
Records we may generally render it by bronze . This 
bronze image has been identified with the “female figure 
120 feet high” of Captain Talbot, who says this, like the 
other image, was hewn out of the conglomerate rock. It 
is also the White Idol of the Persian account which also 
makes it to have been cut in the rock and calls it a 
female figure. It is about l /i of a mile to the left of the 
larger image. We cannot explain away Yuan-chuang’s 
statement that the image was made of metal by the hypo 
thesis that it was of stone covered with metal. If the 
Shah-mameh is the image east of the monastery then 
Yuan-chuang was misinformed as to its materia). 

The description continues. 

Ih a monastery 12 or 18 li to the east of the capital was a 
recumbent image of the Buddha in Nirvana above 1000 feet long. 
Here the king held the Quinquennial Assembly at which he was 
wont to give away to the monks all his possessions from the 
queen down, his officials afterwards redeeming the valuables 
from the monks. 

In the D text and in the JFang-chih the monastery of 
the Nirvana Buddha is only two or three li east from the 
capital, and this is probably correct In the Life the 
Nirvana image is at the monastery near which was the 
tuj or bronze Buddha. The length of the Nirvana image 
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is enormous, especially if we are to regard it aa having 
been within the walls of a monastery. Perhaps, however, 
the figure was only carved in'-'R rock which formed the 
back wall of the temple. In any case we j>robably do 
well to agree with Colonel Yule’s suggestion that the 
Azdaha of the present inhabitants of this district is the 
Nirvana Buddha of our traveller. The Azdaha, which is 
described as being on the flat summit of a nearly iso¬ 
lated rock, is “a recumbent figure bearing rude resem¬ 
blance to a huge lizard, and near the neck of the reptile 
there is a red splash as of blood.” We cannot, however, 
imagine that the pilgrim on seeing a figure like this would 
call it Buddha in Nirvana. 

In this monastery there was also Sanakavasa’s sanghati in nine 
stripes, of a dark red colour, made of cloth woven from the 
fibre of the 6anaka plant. This man, a disciple of Ananda, in 
a former existence gave to a congregation of Brethren on the 
day of their leaving Retreat sanaka robes. By the merit of this 
act in K00 subsequent births, intermediate and human, he alwayB 
wore clothing of this material. In his last existence he was 
born in this a&ire and his natal garment grew with his growth; 
when he was admitted into the Church by Ananda the garment 
became a clerical robe, and when he received full ordination the 
garment became a nine-striped sanghati. When 'Sanakavftsa was 
about tb pass away he went into the “Border-limit” samadhi and, 
by the force of his desire aiming at wisdom, he left this robe to 
last while Buddhism endures and undergo destruction when 
Buddhism comes to an end. At this time the robe had suffered 
some diminution, and this was proof to believers. 

The Saoakavftsa of this passage is the Sanika, §aoav&sa, 
Sopav&si, and S&nav&sika or Sftpavasika of other works. 
According to the generally received account the bearer 
of this name was the son of a merchant of Bajagaha; He 
also in early life became a merchant and amassed a large 
fortune with which he was very generous to the Buddhist 
fraternity. Ananda persuaded him to enter the Order 
and after ordination he devoted himself to his new career 
with great zeal and* earnestness. He mastered all the 
Canon, and taught and guided a large number of disciples, 
his chief place of residence being at the monastery he 
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established near Mathura. The greatest of his disciples 
was Upagupta whom he made his successor as Master of 
the Vinaya. After this Sanakavasa went to Kipin, a 
northerp region including Kashmir, or to Champa, but 
returned to Mathura. There he died and his remains were 
cremated and a tope erected over them. 1 In order to 
account for his name and career a story is told about 
him in a former life. He was then the chief of a caravan 
of 600 merchants and on his journey he fell in with a 
Pratyeka Buddha dying in lonely helplessness. The caravan- 
chief devoted himself to the suffering saint, and nursed 
him with great kindness. This Pratyeka Buddha had an 
old worn garment of 6&oa, a kind of cloth made from the 
6an hemp, and the caravan-chief wished him to change it 
for a new cotton robe. But the saint declined the offer, 
not wishing to part with the old robe which was associated 
for him with all his spiritual progress. The caravan-chief 
expressed his strong desire that when he next was bom 
in this world he should be in all respects like this Pratyeka 
Buddha. By the merit of his kindness to the Pratyeka 
Buddha and his prayer, he was led to join the Buddhist 
Order and to wear all his life the linen robe in which 
he was ordained, and hence he had the name ^arrakavasin 
or “Wearer of linen”. The legends about him having 
been six years in his mother’s womb, and having been 
bora in a linen shirt, are only in some of the accounts. 
This arhat, who lived within 100 years after the Buddha, 
figures in the DivyS.vadS.na and in the Buddhist books of 
Nepal, Tibet, and China, 2 but he seems to be unknown 
to the Pali scriptures. We can scarcely regard him as* 
identical with Sonika, the thera of Asjagaha, mentioned 
in the Mah&vakpsa and other works, although in some 
circumstances there is a resemblance. 3 The word $h$-na~ 


i JB'u-fa-teang-y in-yuan-chin g (or chuan), ch. 2 (No. 1840 tr. A.D. 

472); A-yii-wang-chuan (No. 1459 tr. A.D. 800). 

3 Divyiv. p. 849: Bud. Lit. Nep. p. 67; RockLiil Life p. 181. 

• Mah. ch. IV.: Dip. V. 22. 
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ka in the arhat’s name is also explained as meaning tzu- 
jan-fu (£| fjfc or “natural”,—“self-existing clothing”, as 
if for sanaka from sana which means “eternal”, “self- 
existent”. 

The words here rendered “in 500 existences intermediate 
and human” are peculiar and merit attention. In all the 
texts and in the Life the original is yii-wu-pai-shen-chung- 
yin-sh$ng-yin ($ “jgf 4* £*)> an( * J ulien translates 

this by “pendant cinq cents existences successives*. But 
this is not all that the author states, and the sense in 
which I understand the words is evidently something like 
what the construction requires. It is also apparently the 
sense in which the . author of the Fang-chih understood 
the passage, for he transcribes it wu-pai-chioig-yin-sMn- 
sheng or “500 intermediate states and human births”. The 
Chung-yin , called also chung-yu (4* W)» * s Q>ntar&~ 
bhava or intermediate state, the life elsewhere which inter¬ 
venes between two existences on this world. Human death 
or ssu-yin 0€ &) is the dissolution of the skandha (yin) 
which form the living body; and this is followed in due 
time by a new human birth, the sheng-yin , in which the 
skandha are recombined. In the period which elapses 
between these two events that which was, and is to be 
again, the human being, lives on in some other sphere or 
spheres of existence, and this unknown life is the chung - 
yin . This in the language of the Buddhists is the road 
which lies between but connects the two villages of Death 
and Ke-birth. The term will be further explained when 
we come to Oman VII. 

KA-PI-SHIH (KAPIS). 

The narrative proceeds to relate that the pngrim 
going east from this entered the Snow Mountains, crossed a 
black range and reached Ka-pishih. This country was above 
4000 li in circuit with the Snowy Mountains on its north and 
having black ranges on its other sides; the capital was above 
ten U in circnit. It yielded various cereals, and fruit and timber, 
and excellent horses and saffron; many rare commodities from 
other regions were collected in this country; its climate was 
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cold and windy; the people were of a rude violent disposition, 
used a coarse vulgar language, and married in a miscellaneous 
manner. The wriiten language was very like that of Tokliara; 
but the colloquial idiom and the social institutions of the people 
were different. For inner clothing they wore woollen cloth 
(mao-tieh), and for their outer garments skins and serge. Their 
gold, silver, and small copper coins differed in style and appearance 
from those of other countries. The king, who was of the Ksha- 
triya caste, was an intelligent courageous man, and his power 
extended over more than ten of the neighbouring lands; he was 
a benevolent ruler and an adherent of Buddhism. He made 
every year a silver image of Buddha 18 feet high, and at the 
Moksha-parishad he gave liberally to the needy and to widows 
and widowers. There were above 100 Monasteries with more 
than 6000 Brethren who were chiefly Mahfcyanists; the topes and 
monasteries were lofty and spacious and were kept in good 
order. Of Deva-Temples there were some tens; and above 1000 
professed Sectarians, Digambaras, and Pfimsupatas, and those 
who wear wreaths of BkulJs as head-ornaments. 

The words “from this” at the beginning of the above 
passage apparently mean from the monastery with the 
sacred relics. The Life tells us that the journey from the 
capital of Bamian to the coniines of the country occupied 
about 15 days. Two days’ journey outside the Bamian 
boundary the pilgrim lost his way in the snow and after 
being set right he crossed a black range into Ka-pi-blxih 
or Kapis. This is all the information we have about the 
distance of the latter country from Bamian. By the words 
* black range” in this passage we are apparently to under¬ 
stand those mountains of the Snowy range which were not 
covered with perpetual snow. It will be noticed that al¬ 
though the pilgrim travelled east through the Snowy 
Mountains into Kapis it was a “black range” that was to 
the west of that country. 

The country here designated Ka-pirshih ($g Jfi does 
not seem to have been known to the Chinese generally by 
that name. We find the Ka-pi-shih of our author, how¬ 
ever, in some later books used to denote a country said 
to beKipin. 1 In some older books the country is called 


i K‘ai-yumn-lu, ch . 1 (No. 1485V 
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Ka-pishih (&>ff jfc), 1 and is described as a great rendez¬ 
vous for traders. The Sanskrit name is given as Karpi- 
saya and this is transcribed in Chinese by Ka-pi-shi-ye 
As Kanishka is Kanerka so Eapis may be 
Kafir a name which is preserved in the modern Kafiristan. 
As to the area of the country Cunningham tells us that 
if Yuan-chuang*8 “measurement be even approximately 
correct, the district must have included the whole of Kafi¬ 
ristan, as well as the two large valleys of Ghorband and 
Panjshir, as these last are together not more than 300 miles 
in circuit”. 2 

Among the products of the country here enumerated 
is one called Yii-chin , that is, “saffron” The translators, 
however, give “Curcuma” as the meaning of the word and 
it is so rendered by others in various books. As we have 
to meet with the word again the reasons for translating 
it by “saffron” arc to be given hereafter. 

Our narrative proceeds. 

About three or four H -east of the capital under the north 
mountain was a large monastery with above 300 Brethren all 
Hlnayamsts. Its history the pilgrim learned was this. When 
Kanishka xeigned in Gandhara his power reached the neighbouring 
States and his influence extended to distant regions. As he kept 
order by military rule over a wide territory reaching to the east 
of the Ts‘ung-Ling, a tributary state of China to the west of the 
Yellow River through fear of the king’s power sent him [princes 
as] hostages. On the arrival of the hostages Kanishka treated 
them with great cuurtesy and provided them with different 
residences according to the seasons. The winter waB spent in 
India, the summer in Kapis, and the spring and autumn in 
Gandhara. At each residence a monastery was erected, this 
one being at the summer residence. Hence the walls of the 
chambers had paintings of the hostages who in appearance and 
dress were somewhat like the Chinese. When the hostages 
returned to their homes they fondly remembered their residence 
here, and continued to send it religious offerings. So the Brethren 
oi this monastery with grateful feelings had kept up religious 
services on behalf the hostages every year at the beginning and 
end of the Rain-season Retreat. To the south of the east door 

1 Su-kao-s&ng-chuan, eh. 2 (Ho. 1428); K'ai-yuan-lu, cA 7. 

2 Anc. Geog. Ind. p. 17. 
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of the Buddha’s-Hall of the Monastery, under the right foot ot 
the image of the Lord over the Gods, was a pit containing a buried* 
treasure deposited there bv the hostages. Thero was an inscription 
which stated that whep the monastery fell into disrepair the 
treasure was to be used for its repairs. In late times a frontier 
king had coveted the treasure and tried to steal it, but the figure 
of a parrot in the God’s crown by flapping his wings and 
screaming frightened the king and his soldiers; the earth also 
quaked and the king and his soldiers fell down stiff; when they 
recovered they confessed their guilt and went away home. 

The Life tells us that the Hlnayana monastery of this 
passage was called Sha-to ka (jp JJg), a word of which 
no explanation is given. It was in this monastery that 
our pilgrim was lodged and entertained during a portion 
of his stay at the capital. In the Life also there is only 
one hostage and he is a son of a Chinese emperor and 
it was' by him the monastery was built The story in the 
Records evidently supposes the reader to understand that 
the hostages were the sons of a ruler of a feudal depen¬ 
dency of China or of rulers of several such states. Here 
also I think there is properly only one hostage-prince and 
the use of the plural in the latter part of the passage is 
perhaps a slip. The monastery may be the establishment 
called in some works the T'ien-ssu and the Wang-ssu, or 
Royal Yihftra. Its name Sha-lo-ka is apparently not to 
be taken as a word qualifying vihara , hut as the designation 
of the whole establishment comprising the hostage’s resi¬ 
dence, the sacred buildings and the monks’ quarters. It 
is possible that the Chinese transcription may represent 
the Indian word salaka or 44 small mansion” used in the 
sense of a “temporary royal residence.” 

The Life also gives the story of the buried treasure and 
tells of the attempts to make use of it by the Brethren. 
At the time of the pilgrim’s visit money was wanted to 
repair the tope and Yuan-chuang was requested to lay 
the case before the Lord; he did so and with such success 
that the required amount was taken without trouble. 

The narrative next tells us of caves in the mountains to the 
north of the Hostage’s Monastery. Here the hostages practised 
sam&dhi, and in the caves were hidden treasures guarded by a 
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yaksha. On a mountain two or three li west of the caves was 
an image of Kuan-tsu-tsai P usa; to devotees of perfect earnestness 
the P*us4 would come forth from the image and comfort them 
with the sight of his beautiful body. Above SO li south-east 
from the capital was the Rahula monastery^ with its marvel¬ 
working tope, built by a statesman named Raliula. 

Above forty li south from the capital was the city called 
Si-p'i-to-fa-la-tzii (1|> jaj fipj). When the rest of the 

region was visited by earthquakes and landslips this city and all 
round it were quite undisturbed. 

For tho name of the city here transcribed Julien, who 
transliterates the last character sse, suggests Sphltavaras 
a* the possible Sanskrit original, and Saint Martin pro¬ 
poses Svetavaras. But the last character sse or tzu is 
one of those which the Chinese do not lik* to use in 
transcriptions and it is probably a Chinese word in the 
sense of temple. The other characters may stand for 
Svetavat, one of the epithets of Indra, the god who rides 
a white (sveta) elephant. Thus the name of the city would 
be Svetavat-Slava, the Abode or Shrine of Indra. 

To the south of this city and ai a distance of above 30 li 
from it was the A-lu-no Mountain, steep and lofty, with gloomy 
cliffs and gorges. Every [New] year the summit increased in 
height several hundreds of feet appearing to look towards the 
Sku-na-ii~lo Mountain in Tsao-ku-i'a, and then it suddenly 
collapsed. The explanation given to the pilgrim by toe natives 
was this. Once the god Shu-va arriving from afar wanted to 
stop on this mountain, but the god of the mountain becoming 
alarmed made a convulsion. Shu-na deva then said,to him — 
‘You make this commotion because you do not want me tp lodge 
with you; if you had granted mo a little hospitality I should 
have filled you with riches; now I go to the Tsao-ku-t*a country 
to the Sbu-na-si-lo mountain, and every [New-]year when I am 
receiving the worship and offerings of the king and statesmen 
you are to be a subordinate spectator*. Hence the A-lu-no 
mountain increases its height and then suddenly collapses. 

For the “New-year” of this rendering the original is 
simply sui (jjjj) “year”, but it was evidently at a particular 
time of the year that the mountain prolonged its summit. A 
native scholar was of the opinion that the word sui in this 
passage meant harvest, the time when thank-offerings were 
made to the god for the good crops. But it is perhaps better 
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to take the word in the sense of JVew-year, Mount Aruna 
having to do homage openly to Shu-na deva when the 
latter was receiving the New-year’s worship of the king 
and grandees of Tsao-ku-t‘a. The A-lu-no of this passage 
is evidently, as has been conjectured, for Aruna which 
means “red, the colour of the dawn”. In Alberuni we 
read of the Aruna mountain to the wrest of Kail&sa and 
described as covered with perpetual snow and inaccessible. 1 
Shu-na, also pronounced Ch‘u-na, may be for Suna, and 
Shu-nasi-lo may be for Sunaslrau, a pair of ancient gods 
associated with farming. But si-lo is perhaps for &1&, “a 
rock”, the name of the mountain being Shuna’s rock. This 
Shuna or Ch'una was the chief god among the people of 
Tsao-ku-t‘a, but be was feared and worshipped beyond 
the limits of that country. A deity with a name like this 
is still worshipped in some of the hill districts beyond 
India, I believe. He was perhaps originally a sun-god, as 
Amo a. was the dawn, and the name Shun still survives in 
Manchoo as the word for Sum 

Returning to the Records we read that 

above 200 It north-west from the capital was & great Snowy 
Mountain on the top of which was a lake, and prayers made at 
it for rain or fine weather were answered. The pilgrim then 
narrates the legend about this lake and its Dragon-kings. In 
the time of Kanishka the Dragon-king was a fierce malicious 
creature who in his previous existence had been the novice 
attending an arhat of Gnndb&ra. As such in an access of passion 
and envy he had prayed to become 0 Naga-king in his next 
birth, and accordingly on his death he came into the world &n 
the Dragon-king of this lake. Keeping up his old bad feelings 
he killed the old Dragon~king j and sent rain and storm to destroy 
the trees and the Buddhist monastery at the foot of the mountain. 
Kanishka enraged at the persistent malice of the c^eatuie pro¬ 
ceeded to fill up his lake. On this the Dragon-king became 
alarmed and assuming the form of an old brahmin he remon¬ 
strated earnestly with the king. In the end the king ond the 
Dragon made a covenant by which Kanishka was to rebuild the 
monastery and erect a tope; the latter was to serve as a lookout, 
and when the watchman on this observed dark clouds rising on 


Vol. ii, p. 148. 
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the mountain the gong was to be at once sounded, whereupon 
the bad temper of the Dragon would cease. The tope still con¬ 
tinued to be used for the purpose for which it was erected. It 
was reported to contain flesh-and-bone relics of the Ju-lai about 
a pint in quantity, and from these proceeded countless miracles. 

Iii Julien’s translation of tne passage from which the 
above has been condensed there occurs a sentence in 
which the original does not seem to have been properly 
understood. The words here rendered “assuming the form 
of an old brahmin he remonstrated earnestly with the 
king” are in Julien’s translation w prit la forme d’un vieux 
Brahmane, se prosterna devant V&Uphant du roi et addressa 
d Kanichka des representations ”. For the words which I 
have put in italics the Chinese is K { ou-wang-hsiang-erh - 
chien (P|3 3E ^ jlf 3$; literally “striking the king’s elephant 
he remonstrated”. But the meaning is simply “he sternly 
reproved” or “earnestly remonstrated with”. The ex¬ 
pression corresponds to the common Chinese phrase K m ou - 
me-chien literally “striking his horse reprove”. But there 
i* no striking of either horse or elephant, the expression 
being figurative. To make the brahmin kotow to the 
elephant is neither Chinese nor Indian and it spoils the 
story. The phrase K‘ou-hsiang occurs again, in Chtian VI. 
and Julien again make the same curious mistake. His 
translation (p. 326) is there even less appropriate than 
it is here. 

To the norib-west of the capital on the south bank of a largo 
river was au Old King’s Monastery which had a milk-tooth one 
inch long of 8akya i*‘u*a. South-east from this was another 
monastery also called “Old King’s”, 8nd in this was a slice of 
Juki's ushnlsha above an inch wide of a yellow-wbite colour 
with the hair pores distinct. It had also a hair of Julai’s head 
of a dark violet colour above a foot long but curled up to about 
half an inoh. The ushnlsha was worshipped by the king and 
great officials on the six fast days. To the south-west of this 
monastery was the Old Queen’s monastery in which was a gilt 
copper tope above 100 feet high said to contain relics of Buddha. 

It is curious to find our pilgrim here telling of a slice 
Buddha’s uthnlsha as existing in Kapis. I-ching also 
writes of the Julai’s ting-ku or ushnlsha as. being in this 
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country.* Our pilgrim, we shall see presently, agreeing 
with Fa-hsien makes the city Hilo in another country 
possess the ushnisha apparently in a peifect state. As 
Hilo was a dependency of Kapis we may regard I-chmg’s 
pilgrims as paying reverence to the ushnisha of Hilo and 
getting their fortunes from it. But we cannot understand 
how a monastery in Kapis had a piece of the ushnisha 
at the same time that the whole of it was in Hilo. Then 
a century or so after our pilgrim’s time Wu-k‘ung found 
the ushnisha relic of Sakya Ju-lai in the Yen-Vi-ii vih&ra 
of Kanishka in Gandhara. It was near the capital of 
Gandhara also that Wu-k‘ung saw the Dragon-king mo¬ 
nastery which Yuan-chuang places 200 li north-west from 
the capital of Kapis. 2 

To the south-west of the capital was the Pi-losher-io Mountain. 
This name was given to the mountain from its presiding gcnitis 
who had the form of an elephant and was therefore called Pi-lo- 
iho-lo. While the Julai was on earth this god once invited him 
and the 1200 great arhats to his mountain, and here on a large 
flat rock he gave the Julai worship and entertainment. On this 
rock king Asoka afterwards built a tope above 100 feet high. 
This tope, which was supposed to contain about a pint of the 
Buddha’s relics, waB known to the people at the time of Yuan- 
chuang’s visit as the Pi-losho-lo tope. 

To the north of this tope and at the base of a clitt was a 
Dragon Spring. In it the Buddha and the 1200 arhats cleansed 
their mouths, and chewed their tooth-sticks, after eating the food 
supplied to them by the god; theii: tooth-sticks being planted 
took root, and became the dense wood existing at the lime of 
the pilgrim’8 visit. People who lived after the Buddha’s lime 
erected at the place a monastery to which they gave the name 
Ping (or P i i)-to-ka $$ 

The Pi-lo-sho (or $o)-h of this passage, translated b) 
the Chinese as *'• Elephant-solid”, has been restored by 
Julien as Pdusdra. This was the name of the tutelary 
god of the mountain and of the mountain itself, and it 
was the name given to the Asoka tope erected on one of 
the rocks of the mountain. 

* Hsi-yii-ch‘iu, ch. 1, 2, and Chavannes Memoires p. 24, 105. 

2 Shih-li-ching; Chavannes in J. A. T. VL/p. 867. 

I 
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A note added, to the Chinese text here tells us that 
Ping (or P ( i)-to-ka is in Chinese Chio-yang-chih (fft jjg 
literally tfchew willow twig”. This is the terra used to 
describe the Buddha and his arhats chewing their tooth- 
sticks in (he operation of cleansing their mouths, and it 
is the common phrase i n Chinese Buddhist works to denote 
this operation. One of the Chinese names for the tooth- 
stick which the bhikshu was ordered to use daily was 
Yang-chih or a willow-twig”, but in India at least the tooth- 
stick was not made of willow. We are not obliged to 
accept the native annotator’s translation of the foreign 
word here, and it is apparently not correct. It will be 
noticed that the name Ping-to-ka , according to our pilgrim, 
was given to the monastery built here by people who lived 
after the time of the Buddha and liis arhats, and apparently 
at a period when there was a thick clump of trees at the 
place. The transcription in the text may possibly represent 
the word Pin<jiakft used in the sense of a dump of trees , 
the monastery being called the Pindaka-vihftra. 



CHAPTER Y 

CHTJAN H. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF INDIA. 

Its names. 

The pilgrim having now arrived at the frontiers of the 
great country which he calls Yin-tu (India) gives his readers 
a “Pisgah-sight” of the land before taking them through 
its various kingdoms. And first he tells them of its name 
and its meaning and probable origin. His statements 
about the name may be roughly rendered as follows— 

"W« find that different counsels have confused the designations 
of 'Pien-cfru (India); the old names were Shen-tn and Sicn (or 
now wo must conform to the correct pronunciation 
and call it Yin-tu. The people of Yin-tu use local appellations 
for their respective countries; various districts having different 

customs ; adopting a general esignation, and one which the 
people like, we call the country Yin-tu which means the “Moon”. 

This rendering differs in sonte respects from that givpn 
by Julien which is neither very clear nor correct. Here, 
however, as in several other passages of the Records, it is 
not easy to make out the precise meaning of the author’s 
statements. It is plain, however, that he is not dealing 
with names given to India generally but only with those 
used in Chinese books. Then his words would seem to 
indicate that he regarded Tien-chu, Shen-tu, and Sien-tou 
as only dialectical varieties or mistaken transcriptions of 
Yin-tu, which was the* standard pronunciation. Further 
his language does not seem to intimate, as Julien under- 

!♦ 
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stood it to intimate, that Yin-tu was the name for all 
India used by the inhabitants of the country. In some 
other works we find it stated that Yin-tu was the native 
name for the whole, country, and Indu-deSa given as the 
original Sanskrit term. Our author may have had this 
opinion but this does not seem to be the meaning of his 
statements w here. On the contrary he apparently wishes 
us to understand that the natives of India had only 
designations of their own States, such as Magadha and 
Kausambhi, and that they were without a general name 
under which these could be included. It was the peoples 
beyond, as for example the Turks, who gave the name 
Yin-tu, and the Hu who gave Sin-tu, to a great territory 
of uncertain limits. Then the Buddhist writers of Kashmir, 
Gandhara, and other countries beyond India proper, seem 
also to have sometimes used the name Yin-tu. But, as 
I-ching tells us, although this word may mean w moon” 
yet it was not the current name for India. In Buddhist 
literature India is called Jambudvipa, and portions of 
it AryadeSa and MadhyadeSa . 1 One of the other names 
for India to be found in Buddhist literature is Indra- 
vardhana. But m the Chinese accounts of letters or 
missions sent by Indian rajahs to the court of China 
the rajahs are only represented as styling themselves 
kings of special countries in India. Thus the great 
Siladitya, who treated our pilgrim with great honour, 
is made in Chinese history to call himself king of 
Magadha. 

Let us now examine in detail Yuan-chuang’s statements 
about the terms he quotes as used in China to denote 
India and the history of these terms. The old name, as 
he tells us, is that which he, following precedent, writes 
Shin-tu (£ as the characters are now pronounced. 
This word emerges in Chinese history in the account 
which the famous envoy Chang Ch‘ien (Kien) gives of his 
experiences in the Ta-hsia country (Bactria). In that we 


Nsn-hai-eh4-ku6i, ck. 25; Hunter’s Ind. Emp. p. 88. 
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read that when Chang returned from his mission to the 
West he reported to Han Wu Ti (apparently about B. C. 
123) that when in Ta-hsia he had seen bamboo poles and 
cloth from a district which is now comprised in the Pro¬ 
vince of Ssiichuan. He had been told, he relates, that 
these commodities had been obtained at Shen-tu, as the 
name of the place is given in the ordinary texts of his 
report to the Emperor. Now Chinese writers tell us, 
and Western scholars have adopted and repeated the 
statements, that the Shen-tu of this story was India, and 
that all the other designations for that country in Chinese 
books such as Hsien-tou, Hsien-tu, Kan-tu, Kuan (or Yuan)- 
tu, Tden-cbu, Tden-tu, and Yin-tu are only phonetic cor¬ 
ruptions of Shen-tu. These opinions seem to have been 
lightly formed and heedless]} followed, and it may be use- 
ml for us to enquire whether they have a good basis. 

In the first place then we find that there is doubt a 
tt wbat was the precise form of the name of the country 
in Chang's statement. So- instead of the character fo 
Shen in Shen-tu given above we meet with several \ariou 
readings. Such are and which probably represeiv. 
one sound, something like Oet or K‘at. Now a foreign 
name like K L atu or Gachu as a name for India seems to 
have been in use. Then a third various reading for the 
Shen of Shen-tu is K l ien or Kan (4£) which may have 
been originally a copyist’s slip for one of the characters 
read K'at.' We find also a fourth various reading for 
the syllable Shen of Shen-tu, viz—KUan or Yun (#§).* 
But the country described in Chinese literature under the 
name Yun-tu was evidently one to the east or north-east 
of all that has been called India. 3 Then accepting the 
character now read Sh§n as the genuine text of Chang’s 


i Shih-chi (jj* ch. 123, Commentary. In the T*ung-chien- 
kang-mu, ch. 4, Yuan-ibou (jfC $3f) 1 st y*» this passage of the Shih- 
chi is quoted with the reading Kan*tn (Jj£ £&) instead of Sh&n-tu. 
See also Kanghsi Diet s. v. 

> Han-Sha, ch. 96. 

» T‘ung-chihdiao, the Tn-yi-liao^ ch. I; Han-Sfm, L c. 
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report we are told that in this name it is to be pronounced 
like in or yin . This does not seem very improbable. But 
an etymological authority tells us that the character in 
question has, in this name, the sound T L ien. v There may 
be some truth in this statement. But it is not supported 
by authority, and seems rather fanciful. 

The district or region which the envoy Chang reported 
as named, let us continue to say, Shen-tu, is briefly 
described by him and others of the Han period. It was 
several thousand li south-east from Bactria, near a river 
(or sea); its inhabitants used elephants in fighting. Some 
writers describe them as Buddhists; and they were in many 
respects like the people of Bactria, or like the Geti 
(Yue-ti) according to another account. Their country was 
about 2000 li south-west from what is now the Ch‘eng-tu 
and King-yuan districts in Ssfichuan, and it had a regdlar 
trade with the merchants of the Ch‘eng-tu district, some 
of whom seem to have settled in it. Further, this country 
was not far from the western border of the Chinese empire 
in the Han time, and it was on the way from China to 
Bactria. So though the name Shen-tu came to be after¬ 
wards given to India yet in its first use it apparently 
denoted a small region in what is now Yunnan and 
Burrnah. 2 

The name Hsien-tou was apparently applied to a region 
different from that designated Shen-tu. 3 Like Hsien-tu 
OR )tf), of which term it is perhaps only a variety, this 
name was probably used first by the Chinese for the lndu3, 

1 W^n-clri-tien-chu iff |J), ch. 2. p, 22. The change of 
Sh&n-tu into T*ien-tu may point to a Burmese pronunciation of Sindn 
an Thindu. . 

* Han-Sha, ch. 95; Hou Han-Shu, ch. 88; Ma T, L ch. 838 gives 
touch information abont India compiled not very carefully from 
previous authorities; his account is translated in Julien’s Melanges 
p. 147. 

* But TJsien (Hien)-tou (Jf fi) came to be used as a name for 
India, anu w* Had it described as a native designation for the whole 
ooontry properly called Indravardhana. Sa-kao-s&ng-chban, ch. 2. 
Se? also Jbang-cbib, ch. 1. 
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called Sindhu in Sanskrit. The name was afterwards 
extended by them to a mountainous region, perhaps Ladak, 
through which the Indus flows. We find the Hsieu-tu 
country mentioned in the same passages of the Han History 
with Shen-tu. 

We next come to Tfien-chu 4£) and Tfien-tu (jjg) 
said to represent only one name pronounced something 
like Tendu or Tintok. We are told by one Chinese writer 
that the name T‘ien-chu was first applied to India in the 
Han Ho-Ti period (A.D. 89 to 106) but the authority for 
the statement is not given. Another account makes Mftng 
K‘an (about A.D. 230) the first to identify Tfien-chu with 
Shen-tu, but this likewise is unsupported by authority. 
We are also told that the chu (4£) of T'ien-chu is a short 
way of writing tu (jU), a statement which is open te very 
serious doubt. 1 This word tu occurs in the ancient clas¬ 
sical literature, and native students declare that it repre¬ 
sents an earlier chu . This is specially noted with reference 
to the occurrence of tu in a wellknown passage of the 
w Lun-Yii”. Then as to the first part of the name there 
seems to have been an old and perhaps dialectical pro¬ 
nunciation of the character as Hien or Bin. This pro¬ 
nunciation is found at present in the dialect of Sliao-wu 
foo in the Province of Fuhkeen in which 42: is read 
Hien-tu . 2 

But what was the sound originally represented by the 
character now read Chu in the compound Tfien-chu? It 
seems that no satisfactory and decisive answer can be 
given at present to this question. We find that in the 
Han period the character represented several sounds which 
cannot be said to be very like each other. The upper 
part chu meaning bamboo is not significant here, we are 
told, but only phonetic; and the lower part is significant, 
and refers the word to the category earth . The character 
might then be read something like du , but this account 


1 Shih-ohi, 1. o. 

* The Chinese Recorder for September 1881, p. 406. 
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of the syllable may be doubted, as we learn also that the 
character was read like tek , an old and still current pro¬ 
nunciation of the word for bamboo. Then this same 
character was also read as chah, tuh , kat> and kc or gou 
Something like the last was perhaps the earliest pro¬ 
nunciation of the character, and this is probably^a cor¬ 
ruption or abbreviation of a form like Jcao (^) or kung 
(*&). This last form, unknown to the dictionaries apparently, 
occurs often in Japanese texts of Buddhist books instead 
of the character*for chu. Now in the fact that ko or gou 
was an old sound of this character we have an explanation 
of a proper name found in the Tibetan version of the 
Ruddhi&t “Sutra in Forty-two Sections”. One of the two 
Indian monks who came to China in the time of Han 
Ming Ti, and translated or drew up the above scripture, 
is styled in Chinese text Chu Fa-lan. These words ap¬ 
parently represented an Indian name like Dharma-pushpa, 
that is, Flower of Buddhism. Now the Tibetans transcrib¬ 
ing the souuds of the characters for Chu Falan according 
to their own language wrote apparently Qo-ba-ran and this 
became in the modern transcription Qobharaiia. This last 
word is neither Sanscrit nor Tibetan, but it has been 
adopted by Feer who has been followed by Beal and 
Sitel That Chu in such expressions as Cbu-Fa-lan 
\k UfP* is not part of the name, but means “India” or 
“Indian” *we know from its occurrence in other expressions 
of a similar kind. We may also infer it, in this case, 
from the fact that it does not occur in some old editions 
of the above-mentioned scripture, which have only Fa-lan 
as the name of the Indian monk. So also in another 
Tibetan work we find him described as “Bh&rana Pantfita”.* 
There is also another word in which we may perhaps 

- ~~ f 

1 Shuo-wea, ed* Kuei Fu-hsio, s. r. In the Fo-kuo*chi this 
character must be pronounced like Tuh or Tak as it forma the first 
syllable of the name TakshaSila. 

* Feer’s Le 8fUra en 42 Articles p. 47; Ssft-shih-drh-ohang-chuig, 
and Bun. No. 678 and App* XL col. I; Journal Bengal A. S. No. LI. 
p. 88; Hutb, Gesckichte d. Bad. in d. Mongols! tr. from Tibetan, S. 101. 
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recognize the ko pronunciation ol our character chu . This 
word is the old “Tangut”, more correctly Tan-ku. which 
was the Turkish-Persian designation for the country now 
called Tibet, 1 It is not improbable that, as some have 
supposed, this Tan-kij. is simply the T‘wn-chu of Chinese 
writers. And so this last may have been originally a 
Turkish tertn, used to denote a country immediately 
to the west of China, and between that country and 
Bactria. 

T‘ien-tu , on the other hand was the name of a place 
in the Eastern Sea mentioned in the M Shan-hai-ching” 
along with Chao-hsien or Korea. This place was after¬ 
wards identified wrongly with the T L ien-chti of writers on 
India and Buddhism. 2 But we find mention also of another 
T'ien-tu (written in the same way), a small country to 
the west of China, which has been supposed by some to 
be the Shdn-tu of Chang Ch ( ien. 

Whatever the name T'ien-chu may Have signified ori¬ 
ginally, however, it came to be given by the Chinese in 
their literature to the great extent of territory between 
the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea, and reaching 
from the Kapis country in the north to Ceylon in the 
south. Thus used it supplanted the old Shen-tii, ‘ and all 
other names for India among the Chinese; and it continued 
to be the general literary designation for that country 
down to the T‘ang period when the new name Yhi-tu was 
brought into fashion. We even find the term T‘ien-chu 
used with a wider application, and it is employed as a 
synonym for “Buddhist countries”, for example, in a title 
given to the “Fo-kuo-chi” of Fa-hsien. Nor has the term 
been quite put out of use by Y uan-chu&ng’s correct name 
Yintu, and Yuan - chuang himself continues to use it 
occasionally. We iind also each of its component parts 


i Georgi’s Alph. Tib. p. 10. In the Hai-kuo-t* u-chih * it is ex¬ 
pressly stated that T*ien-ohu has been identified with the modern 
Hsi-Tsang or Tibet 

* Sban^liai-clking, eh. 1& 
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sometimes made to do duty for the whole. This Chung - 
Tien and Hsi-THen are respectively Middle and West 
India, while Chn in the Han and Ch‘in periods and later 
was commonly used for India or Indian, a way in which 
Hsi-T'ien is also used. 

Leaving T‘ien-chu to continue as a Chinese name for 
India, Yuan-chuang puts aside what he considers to be 
the corruptions of the term Yin-tu, and proceeds to use 
that form as the correct designation of the country. He 
goes on to suggest a reason for this word, meaning “moon” 
having come to be so employed. His explanation is ap¬ 
parently as follows— 

The unceasing revolutions of mortals 1 existences are a dark 
long night: were there not a warden of the dawn they would 
be like the night with its lights which succeeds the setting of 
the sun; although the night have the light of the stars that it 
not to be compared to the light of the clear moon. Hence 
probably India was likened to the moon as [since the sun of the 
Buddha set] it has had a succession of holy and wise men to 
teach the people and exercise rule as the moon sheds its bright 
influences,—on this account the country has been called Yin-tu. 

The comparison and explanation of our author, it must 
be admitted, are sorry things; and they are not improved 
in any of the translations. But the passage has probably 
some copyist/s mistakes, and we must at least supply a 
clause which apparently has dropt out of the tpxt. This 
clause is the important phrase Fo-jih-chi-yin (ft 0 fjfc S) 
which means u when the sun of the Buddha set”. I have 
restored these words within square brackets in the body 
of the pilgrim’s explanation, but it is probable that they 
occurred at the head of it also. The w long night” of the 
text is the interminable succession of renewed existences 
to non-Buddhists, and to the Buddhists the period between 
the death of one Buddha and the advent of another, 
but it is rather a state of affairs than a tract of time. 
It denotes a condition of spiritual darkness to mankind, 
an endless repetition of mortal life in many varieties; each 
life ignorant of the one before, and without any hint of 
the one to follow. There is no Buddha in the world; and 
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so there is no one to end the night, and bring in tho dawn 
of Nirvtaa. The Buddha is the Ssto-ch'in (jgj ||) or 
Warden of the Dawn, the officer in charge of jday break 
who ushers in the light ■ of intelligence and the perfect 
way. 

Now on earth, when the u lights of night” succeed the 
setting of the sun, there are stars, and there is the moon. 
The stars, however, have only a shining, the brightness of 
a glow. But the moon has a light which illuminates and 
influences the world, and which transcends in brightness 
all other lights of the night So other lands have had 
sporadic sages who made a glory for themselves revolving 
each in his own peculiar eccentric orbit But India had 
a regular succession of great Sages who ‘followed the 
great wheel 7 of ancient authority, each successor only ex¬ 
pounding, renewing, or developing the wise .teachings of 
liis divine or human predecessors; thus keeping the light 
of primitive revelation shining among mortals. In Buddhist 
writings the Buddha is often compared to the moon, while 
the stars are sometimes the rival teachers of his time, and 
occasionally his own great disciples. 

A later Chinese writer, apparently under the impression 
that he had the authority of Yuan-chuang for the state¬ 
ment, tells us that T'ien-chu means moon . But he, like 
several other authors, explains the giving of this name to 
India in a different way from that described by the pilgrim. 
He says that the country was called T‘ien-chu or Moon 
because it was as great and distinguished* above the other 
countries of the world, as the moon is great among the 
stars of night— 1 “velut inter ignes Luna minores”. Other 
writers, like I-ching for example, are more discreetly wise, 
and refrain from proposing any explanation "of the names 
for India. Admitting, they say, Yin-tu to be a Sanskrit term 
denoting the moon , yet it was not for that reason that the 
Ohinese gave it as a name to the country, nor is the name 
the universal one. Yin-tu is the Chinese name f or India 
as Chi-na and Chen-tan are terms used in that country 
to denote China, and apart from such use these names 
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have do signification. 1 This is going too far, and the 
word India at least has a satisfactory explanation. When 
onr pilgrim enquiieu about the size and form of the 
country, he was told that it was shaped like a crescent 
or, as it is in the text, a lialf-moon. The term used was 
apparently Indu-kala, transcribed Yin-t'e-ka-lo ({*p 4# 
J|). 2 This word means a digd of the moon or a crescent , 
but it is rendered in Chinese simply by yueh or moon . 
It was perhaps this fact which led to the absurd com¬ 
parison and explanation of our text. 

Our author in this passage mentions another general 
name for India, viz—Country of the brahmins (P'o-io- 
m&n-kuo). 

Among tne various castes and clans of tho country the brah¬ 
mins, he says, were purest and in most esteem. So from their 
excellent reputation the name “Brahxnaria-country” had come to 
be a popular one for India 

Now this is also a foreip*; designation, and one used by 
the Chinese especially. .It does not seem to have been 
ever known, or at least current, in India. I11 Chinese 
literature we find it employed during the Sui period (A.D. 
509 to 618) but it is rather a literary than a popular 
designation. In the shortened form Ifon kuo ($£ gj), 
however, the name has long been in common use in all 
kinds of Chinese literature. 

The territory which Yuan chuang calls Yin-Xu was 
mapped off by him, as by others, into five great divisions 
called respectively North, East, West, Central, and South 
Yin-tu. The whole territory, he tells us, 

was above 90000 li in circuit, with the Snowy Mountains tthe 
Hindu Kush) on the north and the sea on its three other sides. 
It was politically divided into above * seventy kingdoms; the heat 
of summer was very great, and the land was to a large extent 
marshy. The northern region was hilly with a brackish soil; 


1 Naa-bai-ch‘i-kuei 1 . u. 

7 Supplement to 1-oh‘ie-clqiig-yin-yi, ch. 3. 'ims of course is not 
the origin of the name for India, but it may account for the Chinese 
use of Yin-tu as a designation for the country. 
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the east was a rich fertile plain; the southern division had a 
luxuriant vegetation; and the >vcst had a soil coarse and gravelly. 

Indian Measures of Space. 

Our author now proceeds to give the names of measures 
of space and time which were in use among the people 
of India or were taught in their standard books of learning 
and religion. 

He beg'ns at. the top ot the gradation with the Yojana which, 
he says, had always represented a day’s journey for a royal 
army. The old Chinese equivalent for it, he says, was 40 /*, the 
people of India counted it as thirty li< while the Buddhist books 
treated it as equal to only sixteen li. 

We are not told, however, hat in India the Yojana 
varied in different places and at different times 

Then the Yojana, he stateB, was divided into eight Krosa, the 
Kroja into 500 Bows, the Bow into four Cubits, aud the Cubit 
inti twentj-four Fingers. Forgetting, apparently, to mention 
the division of the Finger into three Joints Yuan-cbuang pro¬ 
ceeds to state the division of the Finger-joint into seven Wheat 
properly Barley)-grains. Thence the subdivision by sevens is 
carried on through the Louse, the Nit, Crevice-dust, Ox-hair 
[Dust], Sbeep-wool [Dust], Hare-hair [Dust], Copper [Dust], 
Water [Dust], and Fine Dust to Extremely Fine Dust. This 
last is the ultimate monad of matter anc). is indivisible. 

This enumeration of Indian measui^s of space was ap¬ 
parently written down from memory, and it does not quite 
agree with any of the other accounts we have. In the 
Ablddharmamahavibh&sha-Juo, 1 compiled by the 500 Arhats 
and translated by Yuan-chuang, we find a similar enume¬ 
ration, leaving it undecided, however, whether “seven copper- 
dlists” made one “Water-dust”, or seven of the latter made 
one of the former. In this, and in the other books in which 
we find the measures of space given, the word for dust is 
added to each of the terms Ox-hair, Sheep-wool, Hare’s- 
hair, Copper, and Water, and I have accordingly inserted 
it in the version here given of Yuan-chuang’s account. 
Instead of t‘ung, copper , the D text has chin, gold, perhaps 

* Abbidharmu-to-vibha&uo-1 uu, eh. 186 (Bun. No. 1263). 
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used in tho sense of metal, and this is the reading of 
Yuan-chuang’s “Abhidharma-tsarng-hsien-tsung-lun”. Then 
the “Abhidbarma-ko$a-lun”, which also has chin instead 
of tiung, makes seven “metal-dusts” equivalent to one 
“water-dust” thus reversing Yuan-chuang’s arrangement 1 
The word dnst here should perhaps be replaced by atom 
or particle. 

Another enumeration of Indian measures of space is 
given in the Lalitavistara and its translations Tibetan and 
Chinese, and another in the Avad&na XXXIII of the 
Divy&vadana of Mess” Cowell and NeiL 2 The latter is 
represented in the Chinese collection of Buddhist books 
by four treatises. In none of all these works is there 
anything corresponding to the words “copper” and “water” 
of our author’s list. Moreover each of them makes the 
Window-Dust or Sunbeam-mote—the “Crevice-Dust” of 
our author—to be one seventh of a Hare (or Moon)-Dust 
and equal to seven particles of Fine Dust. Julien took 
the “copper water” of our text to be one term and trans¬ 
lated it by “Feau de cuivre (Tamr&paV)”, but this is un¬ 
doubtedly wrong. 3 In this gradation of measures the 
“Extremely Fine , Dust” is a monad of thought, a logical 
necessity, and has no separate existence in matter. The 
lowest actual unit of matter is the anu of the Divyavadana, 
which is the “Fine Dust” of our author. This too, however, 
though visible to the deva-sight, is invisible to the human 
sight and impalpable to the other human senses. But it 
is a material substance, the most minute of all material 
1 ~ “ ;- 

1 Abhidbarma-tsang-hsien-tsung-lun, ch. 17 ( No. 1266}; Abhidharma- 
koAa-lnn, ch. 12 (No 1267). 

3 Lalitavistara ch. 12: Foucaux’s Rgya-cher-rol-pa, p. 142 and 
note; Fang-kuang-ta-ckuang-yen-ehing, ch. 4 (No. 169); Divyav. 
p. 644; M&tanga-satra, ch. 2 (No. 646). 

3 See also the Tsa-abhidharma-hsien-lun,. ch. 2 (No. 1288);, Albe- 
rani, ch 9 XXXIV and XXXVII; Ablddnarma-ehnn-ohSng-li-lTXD, 
ch, 82. Tu this treatise we have all the me&Bures of space given by 
¥nao-chuang but the “Metal-dust” is one-seventh of the “Water- 
dust”. It gives also the division of the Finger into three Finger- 
joints. 
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sizes and quantities, and the ultimate atom into w!»ich dust 
or metal or water can be analysed. It takes seven of 
these, according to some, to equal one Atom (tn«:i or tu- 
ti), and seven of these to make one Sunbeam-mote. If 
we omit the two words “Copper” and “Water” from our 
text, and remove the term “Crevice-Dust” to its place, we 
have an enumeration of measures which agrees substan¬ 
tially with that of the Divyavadana up to the Kro$a. 
Some of the Chinese texts represent the Krosa, translated 
by sheng (®) a sound, to be 2000 Bows, and in some the 
Barley-grain is subdivided, not as by Yuan-chuang, but 
into seven Mustard-seeds. 

Measures of Time. 

Oui author next goes on to describe the measures of 
time in India, beginning with the divisions of the Day- 
night period. Here also he mainly follows Sanghabhadra’s 
treatise 1 , and differs from most other writers, Buddhist 
and orthodox. 

He calls the Kshana the shortest space of time and makes 
120 of it equal to one Tatkshana. Then 60 Tatkshanas make 
one Lava , 30 Lavas make one Muhurta, five of these make one 
“time” and six ‘times’ make one Day-night. The six ‘times 1 
of this last are, we are told, distributed equally between the 
day and the night. But the non-Buddhist people of India, 
Yuan-chuang tells us, divided the day and night each into four 
“times”. 

It will be seen'that Yuan-chuang here puts the Kshapa 
below the Tatkshana, in this agreeing with the Abhidharma 
treatises of Sanghabhadra and Dharmatara. The Divyft- 
vadSna, on the other hand makes 120 Tatksharias equal 
to one Kshana, and 60 Kshapas equal to one Laya. In 
some Chinese vorsions of the sacred books the tatkshana 
is not mentioned. Tho kshana is defined as the time 
occupied by a woman in spinning one hsun (flO of thread, 
but the word is generally used by Buddhist writers in 


i AbhJdhanna-shun-ch6ng-li-lun, 1. c. For the measures of Time 
generally see the references in the above note 3 on p. 142. 
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the sense of an instant the twinkling of an eye , the very 
shortest measurable spate of time. 

The' word kshana is commonly transcribed in Chinese 
books as 5n our text, and it is rarely translated. The lava 
Is sometimes rendered by shih time, and sometimes 

by /§n (^), a division. So also Muhurta is sometimes 
translated by shih, time 1 but more frequently by hsd-yii 
(g| JJ£)< an instant or moment such being also the oiiginal 
meaning of muhurta. But hsu-yii when used as a trans¬ 
lation of this word does not denote an instant but a period 
of 48 minutes, the thirtieth part of<a Day-night. The day 
is divided into three “tunes”, viz. forenoon, noon, and 
afternoon, and hence it is called Trisandhya. In like manner 
the Dight is divided into three “times” or watches and 
hence it is called Triyama. 

Our author next goes on to enumerate the divisions, 
natural and artificial, of the month and the year in India. 
He distinguishes between the common four-fold division 
of the seasons, and the three-fold one used by Buddhists. 
The latter - division was into a hot season (Grishma) 
followed by a rainy season (Varsha), and then a cold 
season (Hemanta). We have next the names of the months 
of the year in their order beginning with Chaitra. Then 
comes an interesting passage which, as it appears in our 
texts, presents some difficulty. The meaning seems to be 
something like this— 

“Hence the profesBed Buddhists of India, complying with the 
sacred instructions of the Buddha, observe (lit. sit) two periods 
of Retreat, either the early or the later three months. The 
former period begins on our 16*1* day of the 6*1* month, and the 
latter on the 16*1* of the 60* month. Previous translators of the 
Sutras and Vinaya use “Observe the summer’ or “Observe the 
end of the winter”. These mistranslations are due to the people 
of outlying lauds not understanding the standard language, or to 
the non-harmonizing of provincialisms”. 

The first sentence of this passage evidently means that 
the Buddhist monks of Iudia could make either the former 
or the late? three months of summer their period of 
Retreat. My interpretation of the passage differs a little 
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from that of Julien who substitutes yii (|g) rain , for the 
liang (3f) two , of the text, supporting his change of lead¬ 
ing by a quotation of the present passage in a Buddhist 
Cyclopedia, But one of two copies of this Cyclopedia in 
my possession gives liang and the other has lino (}*£). 
Moreover all texts of the “Hsi-yu-chi” seem to agree in 
having liang here: and we read in other books of two and 
even three periods of Retreat. For the monks of India, 
however, these were all included within the Rain-season, 
the four months which began with the 10 th of their fourth 
month and ended on the 15 th of the 8 th month. 'The full 
period of Retreat was three months; and Buddha ordained 
that this period might be counted either from the middle 
of the fourth or the middle of the fifth month. The con¬ 
jecture may be hazarded that Yuan-chuang originally 
wrote hang-yU(ffi pjf )-an-chii that is *‘t*»vo Ram-Retreats” 
and that a copyist thinking there was a mistake left out 
the second character. This restoration does not make 
good style but something of the kind is apparently needed 
as Yuan-chuang s expression for the Retreat was yu-an-chii . 

The Sanskrit term for the Retreat is Varshii (in Pali 
Vassft) which means si nip 1} rains , the raouj season, from 
tarshu which denotes, along with oilier things, rain and 
a year. The usual expression for “keeping Retreat” is 
varsham vas (in Pali, v ass am vasati) oi varshdm sthd, 
meaning respectively to reside, and to rest, during the 
rainy season. For these terms the Chinese give vaiious 
equivalents such as the Tso-hsia and Tso-la of some, and 
tho Tso-an-chii or Tso-yiX-an-chii of Yuan-chuang and 
others. For the Buddhists of India as for the other 
people of that country the “rainy season 77 began on the 
16^ of the month Ashadha (the fourth of their year), and 
continued for four months. This was chicly for religious 
purposes, but to the non-Buddhists of India three months 
of this period formed also their summer. This may help 
to explain the use of the phrase Tso-hsia which is a snort 
form for the full expression Tso-hsia-yu-an-chu meaning 
“to observe the Summer Rain Retreat”. Then Tso-hsia 

K 
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and Tso-la mean also to pass a year as an ordained 
monk,'the precedence of a brother being settled by his 
“years in religion”. The phrase TsQ-la or Tso-la-an-chii is 
used specially of the strict anchorite who observed two 
Retreats, one in the summer and one in the winter. It 
might be also applied to brethren in strange lands, Tokhara 
for example, whose Rainy season occurred at the end of 
the winter. Yuan-chuang seems to think that the terms 
Tao-Hsia and Tso-La are not correct renderings from the 
Sanskrit and they certainly arc not literal translations. 
He supposes* the mistakes to bare arisen either from the 
translators having been natives of countries remote from 
Mid-India, and so ignorant of the correct term and its 
proper pronunciation, or from the use of. an expression 
which had only local application and currency. But the 
“non-harmonizing of provincialisms” denotes not only the 
misuse of local terms, but also ignorance of the idioms in 
one language which should be used to represent the cor¬ 
responding idioms of another. Thus a Chinese or Indian 
scholar translating a Sanskrit book into Chinese without 
a thorough knowledge of the Sanskrit and Chinese idioms 
would not harmonize the countries’ languages. Julien 
takes “Mid-kingdom M here to mean China but it certainly 
denotes Mid-India. In that region people called the 
Rainy season Varsha, hut in other places the word was 
pronounced va.sso , or barh , or bdrkh , or harsh . So trans¬ 
lators, Yuan-chuang thinks, may have in some cases mis¬ 
taken the word, or they may have misunderstood either 
the original, or the Chinese term they were using in trans¬ 
lation. Thus the important fact that the Retreat was 
ordained on account of the Rains is put out of view by 
the renderings Tso-Hsia and Tso-La. There was not, 
however, any ignorance of Sanskrit or Chinese in the use 
of these terms, and good scholars in the two languages 
such as Fa-hsien and I-ching use. Tso-hsia and An-chii 
indifferently. In countries in which there was no long 
tegular Rainy season the Retreat became of importance 
as a time for spiritual improvement by study of the sacred 
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books and prolonged meditation, and as giving a year’s 
seniority to the brother among his brethren. 

Cities and Houses. 

We have next a short description of the general cha¬ 
racters of the cities and buildings of India. The passage 
is an interesting one and the meaning may be given some¬ 
what as follows— 

“As to their inhabited towns and cities the quadrangular walls 
of the cities (or according to one text, of the various regions) are 
bioad and high, while the thoroughfares are narrow tortuous 
passages. The shops are on the highways and booths (or, inns) 
line the roads. Butchers, fishermen, public performers, exe-' 
cutioners, and scavengers have their habitations marked by a 
distinguishing sign. They are forced to live outside the city and 
they sneak along on the left when going about in the hamlets. 
As to the construction of houses and enclosing walls, the country 
being low and moist, most of the city-walls are built of bricks, 
while walls of bouses and inclosure3 are wattled bamboo or 
wood. Their halls and terraced belvederes have wooden flat- 
roofed rooms, and are coated with chunam, and covered with 
tiles burnt or unburnt. They are of extraordinary height, and 
in style like those of China. The [housesj thatched with coarse 
or common grass are of bricks or boards; their walls are orna¬ 
mented with chunam; the* floor is purified with cow-dung and 
strewn with flowers of the season; in these matters they differ 
from us. tiut the Buddhist monasteries are of most remarkable 
architecture. They have a tower at each of the four corners of 
the quadrangle and three high halls m a tier. The rafters and 
roofbeaifts are carved with strange figures, and the doors, 
windows, and walls are painted in various colours. The houses 
of the laity are Bumptuous inside and economical outside. The 
inner rooms and the central hall vary in their dimensions, and 
there is no rule for form or construction for the tiers of the 
terraces or the rows of high rooms. Their doors open to the 
east, and the throne faces east 

For seats all use corded benches. The royal family, the 
grandees, officials and gentry adorn their benches in different 
ways, but all have the same style (or form) of seat. The sover¬ 
eign's dais is exceedingly wide and high, and it is dotted with 
small pearls. What is called the “Lion's Seat" (that is, the 
actual throne) is covered with fine cloth, and is mounted by a 
jewelled footstool. The ordinary officials according to their 

K* 
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fauoy carve the frames of their seats in different ways, and adorn 
them with precious substances. 

Dress and personal characteristics. 

The inner clothing and outward attire of the people have no 
tailoring; as to colour a fresh white is esteemed and motley is 
of no account. The men wind a strip of cloth round the waist 
and up to the armpits and leave the light shoulder bare. The 
women wear a long r.>be which covers both shoulders and falls 
down loose. The haii on the crown of the head is made into 
a coil, all the rest of the hair hanging down. Some clip their 
mustaches or have other fantastic fashions. Garlands are worn 
on the head and necldaceB on the body. 

The names for their clothing materials are KiaoshS-ye (Kau¬ 
sheya) and muslin (tieh) and calico (pu), Kausbeya being Bilk 
from a wild silk-worm; Ch l n (or Ch'Vj-mo (Kshauina), a kind ot 
linen; Uan (or Ka?\ppu-lo . (Kambalaj a texturo of fine wool 
(sheep’s wool or goat’s hair), and Ho-lo-li (Ttal?) a texture made 
from the wool '*f a wild animal --this wool being fine and soft 
and eas^y spun and woven is prized as a material for clothing. 
In North India when* the *clintate is v.^ry cold closely fitt.ng 
jackets are worn somewhat like those of the Tartars (Hu). 

'I he garbs of the non-.Buddhists (religicux) are varied and extra- 
oidinai). Some v.< ai peacocks' tails; some adorn themselves with a 
necklace of skulls some are quite naked; some cover the bodj with 
glass or boards; S /ine pull out their hair and clip their moustaches; 
eome mat their side-hair and make a top-knot coil. Their cloth¬ 
ing is not fixed and the colour varies. 

In this passage, it will be noticed, the clothing materials 
used by the lay people of India are arranged in four 
groups. The first is called by the pilgrim “Kausheya 
clothing and muslin and cloth 77 *»**£*«*)• 
Now kausheya (or kauseya) is s ilk made from the cocoon 
of the Bombyx Mori, and tich-pu is cotton-cloth or tieh 
and cotton cloth . It is perhaps better to regard tieh and 
pu as names of two materials, and in another treatise we 
find Kausheya, tieh, and ts'ni (f|) grouped together. 1 This 
was apparently a kind of coarse cotton cloth, and 
we find a Uhii-ha-pei or “rough cotton” used to stuff 
cushions. Tho term kausheya was applied not only to 


Ta-faug-teng-ta-chi -eking, ch. 11 (No. 61 tr. cir. A.D. 400). 
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silk stuffs but also to mixtures of silk and linen or cotton. 1 
Our pilgrim evidently makes oue group of w silk clothing" 
and cottons. This is'not to be imict wondered at when 
we reflect that he, like the other Chinese of his time and 
district, knew nothing of the cotton jnaut and the cloths 
derived from it. Moreover Ave shouh probably .regard 
this description of the dress of the natives of India as 
derived from an earlier account. 

The second kind of clothing material here mentioned 
is the Kshauma or Linen. This term also is to be re¬ 
garded as denoting a class. It comprehends, we must 
suppose, the fabrics made from the Ksliuma or flax, the 
3ana or jute, and the blmnga or hemp. These thr6e plants 
are mentioned in Chinese translations from the Sanskrit 
as yielding stuffs from which clothes were made. This 
word kshauma denotes not only linen but also silk textures. 

The third group is the kambala. This word, which 
denotes “woollen cloth" and “a blanket" is here evidently 
used in the sense of fine woollen cloth for making cloth¬ 
ing. Like the kausheya and the kshauma the kambala 
clothing was allowed to the Buddhist Brethren. 

The fourth kind of stuff > mentioned as used for clothing 
material is called by Yuan-chuang Ho-la-li 
There does not seem to be any knoAvn Sanskrit word with 
which this can be identified. As Yuan-chuang spells 
foreign words the three characters may stand for Ral, a 
Tibetan word meaning “goat’s hair”, from Ra, a goat 
This Ho-la-li or Ral is also probably the Lo-i ($J| 3S5) or 
M Lo (Ra) clothes” of other Buddhist texts. In Sanskrit 
also we find rallaka which denotes a wild animal and a 
stuff made from its hair, and rallaka-kambala which is a 
fine woollen cloth. 

Our pilgrim’s description proceeds— 

The clerical,costume of the Sba-men (Sramanas) is only the three 
robes and the Seng-kio-ki and Ni-p*o-so-na. As to the three 
robes the Schools adhere to different styles having broad or 


1 Sar. Yin. vibhlsha, ch* o (No. 1135): Sdng-chi-lft, ch. 9. 
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narrow fringes and small or large folds. The seng-kio-ki goea 
over the left shoulder covers the armpits, joined on the right 
and opening on the left side and in length reaching to below 
the waist. As to the Ni-p‘o-so-na, since no belt is worn when 
it is put on, it is gathered into plaits and secured by one of 
these, the size and colour of the plaits vary in the different 
schools. 

For the first part of this passage Julien has the follow¬ 
ing—“Les Cha-men (Qramanas) n’ont que trois sortes de 
▼fetements, savoir le Seng-kia-tchi (Sanghati) le Seng-kio-ki 
(Sankakchika), et le Ni-po-sie-na (Nivasana). La coupe et 
la fagon de ces trois vetements varient suivant les 6coles. 
Les uns ont une bordure large ou etroite, les autres ont 
des pans petits ou grands”. Here the translator spoils 
the description by interpolating the words “savoir le 
Seng-kia-t(hi (Sanghati)”, leaving out the word for “and”, 
and inserting “ces” in the clause “La coupe et la fa$on 
de ces trois vStements” The “Three robes” of the Buddhipt 
monk are quite distinct from the two articles of his dress 
here mentioned by name. The “three robes” are always 
given as the Antarav&saka, the Samghafi, and the Uttara- 
sahga. Of these we have already met with the second 
and third in our traveller’s account of Balkh, and there 
we met also with the article of clothing called Seng-kio-ki. 
This last word is apparently for the original which is 
Samkachchika in Pali and Julien’s Sanskrit Sankakshika. 
This is translated in a Chinese note to our text by 
“covering armpits”. Professor Bhys Davids translates the 
Pali word by “vest”, but the description given seems to 
suit a rude shirt or jacket with one sleeve which was 
buttoned or looped on the left shoulder. One name for 
the vestment as worn by monks in China is i *ienshan 
or “one-sided jacket”. 1 The other article of monk’s 
costume mentioned by name here is the Ni-p'o-so-na of 
Nivasana. This is rendered in Chinese by chiin ($g) an 
old native term denoting a “skirt” on the lower part of 


1 Shih-thih-yao-Jan (ff ^ |J?), ch. 1; Vinaya VoL ii, p. 27& 
and Vinaya Texts VoL iii, p. 35]; Seug-chi-15 1. c. 
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a robe of ceremony. Nivasana is a common term for an 
under-robe or lower garment, but it is here used in its 
restricted sense as designating -the particular kind of skirt 
or under-robe worn by BudShist monks. This was, accord¬ 
ing to regulation, four ells long by one and a half in width, 
and it reached from the waist to about three finger-breadths 
above the ankle. As Yuan-chuang here tells us the Schools 
were distinguished by differences in the wearing of the 
Nivasana. 1 Thus, as I-ching tells us, the Sarvastivadins 
wore the skirt with a pair of plaits turned out on both 
sides of it, and the Mahasanghikas crossed the end of the 
right side to the top of the left side, tucking it iu to keep 
the skirt in its place. This ^kirt or Nivasa had no string 
or girdle and it was evidently something like the Malay 
Sarong which, as Colonel Yule, tells us, is an old Indian 
form of dress. This garment also is self-securing, and is 
not in need of a belt or girdle. The two articles of dress 
here mentioned and described, viz. the Sankakshika and 
the Nivasana were in addition to the Three Robes which 
formed originally the full clerical costume of the bhikshu. 
They are often mentioned in the canonical books, having 
been allowed apparently as soon as Buddhism began to 
spread. The mode of wearing the Nivasana and its colour 
and fashion caused much discussion and unpleasant feeling 
m the early church. 

The pilgrim’s description continues — 

The Kshatriyas and Brahmins 91*6 clean-handed and unosten¬ 
tatious, pure and simple in life and very frugal. The dress and 
ornaments of the kings and grandees are very extraordinary. 
Garlands and tiaras with precious stones are their head-adorn¬ 
ments; and their bodies are adorned with rings, bracelets, and 
necklaces. Wealthy mercantile people have only bracelets. Most 
of the people go barefoot and shoes are rare. They stain their 
teeth red or black, wear their hair cut even, bore their ears, 
have long noses and large eyes; such are they in outward ap¬ 
pearance. 


1 Sau-fen-lii, ch. 19; Nan-hai-oh‘i-kuei, ch. 10, 11 and TakakuBu; 
P*i-ni-mu-ching, ch. 8. 
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They are pure of themselves and not from compulsion. Before 
every meal they must have a wash; the fragments and remains 
are hot served ap again; the food utensils are not passed on; 
those utensils which are of pottery or wood must bo thrown 
away after use, and those which are of gold, silver, copper, or 
iron get another polishing. As soon as a meal is over they 
chew the tooth-stick aud make themselves clean; before they 
have finished. ablutions they do not come into contact with each 
other; they always wash after urinating; they smear their bodies 
with scented unguents such as sandal and saffron. When the 
king goes to his bath there is the music of drums and stringed 
instruments and song; worship is performed and there are bath¬ 
ing and washing. 

The last sentence of this passage is\in Julien’s version— 
“Quaiul ie roi se dispose h sortir, des musiciens battent 
le tambour et chantent aux sons de la guitare. Avant 
d’offrir un sacrifice, ou d’adresser des prieres {'aux dieux), 
ils se lavent et*se baignent”. Here Julien evidently bad 
for the first clause the B reading chun-wang-chianf/’ts'u, 
meaning “when the king is about to go out”. But in the 
A, C, and D texts the reading instead of ts‘u is yu , mean¬ 
ing “to bathe”, and this is evidently the correct reading. 
Then J.ulien seems to change the author’s meaning by 
making the second clause a new sentence and introducing 
the word “avant”. The author’s meaning seems to be 
that when the king took his bath there was the per¬ 
formance of certain acts of worship. 1 

Written and spoken Language &c. 

The description next proceeds to tell of the writing and 
learning of the Hindus. 

Their system of writing was invented, as is known, by the deva 
Brahma who at the beginning instituted as patterns forty seven 
[written] words. These were combined and applied as objects 
arose and circumstances occurred; ramifying like streams they 
spread far and wide becoming modified a little by place and 
people. In language, sneaking generally, they have not varied 
trom the original source, but the people of “Mid India” are 
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preeminently explicit and correct m Bpeecb, tucir expression* 
being harmonious and elegant, like those of the devaa, and their 
intonation clear and distinct,* serving as rule and pattern for 
others The people of neighbouring territories and foreign 
countries repeating errors until these became the norm, aud 
emulous for vulgarities, have lost the pure style. 

The statement here made to the effect that the Sanskrit 
alphabet was invented by the god Brahma is repeated in 
several other books by Buddhist writers. Some tell us 
that Brahma was once a rajah on earth, and that he then 
invented an alphabet of 72 letters called the “Kharu writ¬ 
ing*’ (f£. ffj)- Dhgusled with the bad treatment given 
to these letters lie proceeded to swallow them all; but 
two, <( and au escaped from his mouth aud remained 
among men. 1 But we are also told that Brahma invented 
the Brahma* writing fir^t. and that afterwards Kharoshtha 
produced the script which bears his name. 2 Another ac¬ 
count represents the Brahman writing (or Devanagari) to 
have been the invention of a wise (kovida) Brahmin, and 
the Kharu writing t<> have been the work of a stupid 
(kharu) rishi. Tins Kharu writing is that mentioned in 
the Lalitavistara and other books under the name Kha¬ 
roshtha (or Kharost-j). This woid is translated by “Ass- 
ear” and is the name ot an ancient rishi who was a great 
astronomer and astrologist. In some. Buddhist treatises 
we find the invention of letters ascribed to the Buddha, 
and in some Siva, as in Indian tradition, is credited with 
the first teaching of spelling and writing. 3 The “forty 
seven woids” of our passage are the twelve symbols which 
represent the ten vowels, and anusvUra -and visarga, and 
the thirty-five consonants; and so constitute the alphabet. 
The letters admit of endless combinations to make words 
as objects require names and circumstances need expres¬ 
sion. Some authors give the number of the letters in the 


1 iPai-lun-su ('g 46 ). 

- Liu-shti-liao ( 7 ^ ^ l^f), ch. 5.„ 

3 See Ta-pan-nie-p'au-ching, ch. 8 (No. 113); Si-t‘ 3 n-san-mi-ch‘ao 
1 ; Si-t'an-tsang, ch. 1; Si-t‘an-tzu-chi (5^ g£). 
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Sanskrit alphabet as less, and others as more, than the 
number here given; but this is generally regarded as the 
correct number. With the statements here made by 
Yuan-chuang about the Sanskrit alphabet and language 
we may compare the more detailed account given in the 
third chuan of the Life: 1 

It is evident that Yuan-chuang, like other non-Indian 
Buddhists, had been taught to regard the spoken and 
written language of “Mid-India” as at once the parent 
and the standard of all the dialects of “North-India”. 
These latter had departed a little from the correct form 
in their writing, some of them, as in Gandh&ra, having 
written alphabets so unlike the parent one that they had 
special names. In oral speech the border lands and 
outlying regions generally had come to differ, much from 
the people of “Mid-India”. They had lost the rich purity 
of the standard language, and had persisted in erroneous 
forms of expression until these had come to be taught as 
the rule. 

The description continues — 

As to their archives and records there are separate custodians 
of these. The official annals and state-papers are called collec- 
tivelly ni-lo-pi-Vu (or ch l fi ); in these good and bad are reoorded, 
and instances of public calamity and good fortune are set forth 
in detail. 

The Ni-lo-pi-Vu, of this passage has been rightly restored 
by Julien as Nllapita, and the Chinese annotator tells us 
the word means “Dark-blue store”. We find the word 
Nllapita in our Sanskrit dictionaries, but the P. W. gives 
only one illustration of its use, and that is the passage 
before us. 

Proceeding to the education and learning of the people 
of India our author writes— 

In beginning the education of their ohildren and winning them 
on to progress they follow the “Twelve Chapters 1 ’. When the 
children are seven years of age the great treatises of the Five 


Julien I, p. 165; cf. Alberuni YoL i, p. 170; Buhlar’s Ind. Paleeo- 
graphie p*. 1 and 19 to 80. 
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Sciences are gradually communicated io them. The firit science 
is Grammar which teaches and explains words, and classifies theHr 
distinctions. The second is that of the skilled professions [con¬ 
cerned with] the principles of the mechanical arts, the dual 
processes, and astrology. The third is the science of medicine 
[embracing] exorcising charms, medicine, the use of the stone, 
the needle, moxa. The fourth is the science of i.easoning, by 
which the orthodox and heterodox are ascertained, and the true 
and false are thoroughly sought out. The fifth is the science 
of the Internal which investigates and teaches-the five degrees 
of religious attainments (lit. the “five vehicles”) and the subtle 
doctrine of karma. 

The “Twelve Chapters” of this passage is in the original 
Shi-erK-cliang (+ H j|jr) and Julien translates this by U un 
livre en douze sections”. In a note to this rendering he 
translates a short passage from a well-known Buddhist 
Dictionary about a book called the “Siddham-chang”. 
This is doubtless the sort of work to which the pilgrim 
refers as the first book which the children of India learned. 
The name is made up of Siddham which means, we are 
told, “Perfection” or “May good fortune be attained”, and 
chang the Chinese word for a “section” or “chapter”. But 
Julien makes the whole stand for a Sanskrit compound 
Siddhavastu , a term apparently known only from his use 
of it. Prom a passage in I-cliing’s “Nan-hai-chT-kuei” and 
from other works we learn that the Siddham-chang was 
the name of a child’s primer ABC., the first chapter of 
which was headed by the word siddham. 1 This word forms 
an “auspicious invocation”, and f he Buddhists used it alone 
or with “Namo Sarvajn&ya Praise to the omniscient 
[Buddha]” prefixed, at the beginning of their primers. 
They used it in a similar way to head such documents 
as deeds of gift to religious establishments. In these 
places Buhler took the word to mean “Success”, i. a 
may there be success, an interpretation which agrees with 
the accepted Chinese rendering. But Fleet thinks that 
siddham in these places is to be understood as meaning 
“Perfection has been attained by Buddha”, an inter- 


4 Nan-kai-ch‘i-kuei, ch. 84; Si-t‘an-san-mi-ch‘ao, 1. c. 
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pret&tion which does not seem to be so good . 1 Instead 
of siddham the non-Buddhist teachers in India placed 
w siddhir-a$tu” meaning “May thore be success (or accom¬ 
plishment)” at the head of their ABCs. Thus these books 
came to be called Siddham or Siddhir-astu, the former 
being the name by which they became known to the 
Chinese. There are many varieties of them and the 
number of chapters or sections ranges from nine to eight¬ 
een, the latter being the number in the work which may 
be regarded as the standard one in China. This is the 
Si't'an-tsu-chi (£§ ^ g^) by the monk Chih-kuang ($“ J$|) 

of the T‘ang period taken from the Siddham of Prajna- 
bodhi of South India. A Siddham gives the Sanskrit 
alphabet, beginning with the vowels and proceeding in the 
order in which the letters are given in our Sanskrit gram¬ 
mars, then the combinations made by single consonants 
and vowels, and then those made by two or more con¬ 
sonants with a vowel. Jn some of the Siddhams made 
for Chinese use we are told that, this word denotes “the 
alphabet”, while in others we are told that it is a designa¬ 
tion for the twelve so-called vowels, but the statements 
are not borne out by any authority, and are evidently not 
correct. It may be interesting, however, in connection 
with subject to quote a statement from Alberuni. He 
relates—“The most generally known alphabet is called 
Siddha-inatrika, which is by some considered as originat¬ 
ing from Kashmir, for the people-xof Kashmir use it. But 
it is also used in Varanasi. This town and Kashmir are 
the high schools of Hindu science. The same writing is 
used in MadhyadeSa, i. e. the middle country, the country 
all around Kanauj, which is also called Aryavarta ”. 2 
According to I-ching a child began his prime! when he 
was six years of age and learned it within six months. 

After mastering the Siddham the Indian child, accord- 


1 Buliler in Ind. Ant, Vo), x, p. 278j Fleet in Corp. Insc. Ind. 
Vol. iii, p. 26. 
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mg to Yuan-chuang, was introduced to the “great Sastras 
of the Five Sciences ( Wu-mmg-ta-lun $1 A SftV The 
word ming of this phrase is often used to translate the 
Sanskrit word vidya , hut a tive-fold classification of vidya 
does not seem to be knovn to Indian literature. We 
find, however, our pilgrim’s list in certain Chinese trans¬ 
lations of Buddhist books and the “sciences” are thfcre 
acquired by aspiring Bodhisattvas . 1 They are called the 
“Five Science places” or the “Five Science sastras”. In 
his translation of the present passage Julifen has treated 
the name of each ming as the name of a treatise. This 
is evidently a mistake, and the content shews that ming 
here denotes a dt'pariment of knowledge, and that \be Wu 
ming named ore the literatures of five categories of lenrn- 
lng and speculation. Yuan-chuang properly places at the 
head the Sheng-ming or “Science of Sounds”, i. e. Gramma**. 
Julien agrees with I-ching in giving Sabdavidya as the 
original for this term. But Sabdaridyfl was apparently 
the Buddhist name for Grammar which by the people of 
India generally was called \yakarana. It is this latter 
word also which Yuan-chuang elsewhere uses as the ori¬ 
ginal for Shcng-ming. The next group is called Chvw- 
or in some texts Kung-chiao{ T V\)-ming, the “Science of 
the Arts and Crafts”. Julien retranslates the Chinese 
name by Silpasthanavidya, which seems to be rather the 
original for the “Arts-place Science” of the sutra. The 
third group is the I-fang-ming, “Healing-prescriptions 
Science”, that is Medical science m all its branches. 
Julien gives as the Sanskrit original for the Chinese name 
Ohikitsavidya or Science of Medicine, but this seems to 
be only a conjecture. The fourth group in our passage 
is the Yin(l$)-ming or the Science of Reasoning. Julien. 
restores the Sanskrit equivalent as HetUvidya which, like 
•Yin-ming, means literally “Science of causation”. , But 
Yih-ming is the technical term used to translate the 


* Fan - wang - ching, ch. 2, Glossary; Yoga - shih - ti - lun, ch . 88 
(No. 1170); P‘u-sa-ti-chih-ching, ch . 8 (No. 1086 tr. cir. A-D. 4151 
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Nyftya or Logic of Indian writers, and Julien learned 
afterwards that it was Nyaya winch was the original for 
Yin-ming. The fifth is the Nei(fa)-ming or “Internal 
Science”; Julien translates “la science des choses in- 
terieures” and gives as the Sanskrit original Adhyatma- 
vidya. This word adhyatma means (1) the highest spirit 
and (2) belonging to oneself. In Kapila’s system adhy&t- 
mika means sdf-caused (in Chinese i-nei ptj), and it is 
opposed to that which is due to external influences. But 
in the present passage, as the context shews, and as we 
learn from other authorities, the nei-ming or Inner science 
is Buddhism. The son of Buddhist parents went through 
a course of secular instruction like other boys, and he 
also studied the books of his religion including the meta¬ 
physical and argumentative treatises of the great Doctors 
of Abhidharma. In these he learned all about the Five 
degrees or “Five Vehicles, the twofold gradation of moral 
beings. These “vehicles” or progressive stages are given 
as lay believer (or “inferior degree”), ordained disciple, 
Pratyeka Buddha, Bodhisattva, Buddha. They are also 
said to be Men, Devas, ordained disciples, Pratyeka 
Buddhas, and Bodhisattvas, and there is further difference 
of opinion as to the classes of beings which form the 
successive groups. 1 In the Buddhist Astras moreover the 
student found the doctrine of karma stated, defended, and 
illustrated with a subtlety of intellect and boldness of 
imagination almost matchless. All the five groups of 
learning here enumerated were apparently comprised in 
the training of an Indian Buddhist; and no one could be 
a leader in the church, or an authority on dogma, who 
did not shew himself a proficient in these departments of 
learning. We are told of Kum&rajlva that he studied the 
Sastras of the Five sciences, and of Gupabhadra it is 
recorded that in his youth he learned all the &stras of 
the Five sciences, astronomy, arithmetic, medicine, exor- 


t Shih - ohiao - fa - shu. ck. 1; Ts-ming-ssn-tsang-fs-shu, eh. 82 
(No. 1621). 
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cisms. The religious training in the Tripitaka was accord¬ 
ing to some authorities a separate affair, while others 
treat it as a part of the “Inner Science”. 

Our author’s description proceeds. 

The' Brahmins learn the four Veda treatises. The first called 
Shou mi “Longevity” (the Ayur-Veda) tells of nourishing life 
and keeping the constitution in order; the second called Tzu 
(fcl)» “Worship” (the Yajnr Veda) tells of the making of offer¬ 
ings and supplications; the third called JPtwy (^p) “Making 
even” (the Sffma Veda) describes ceremonial etiquette, divination, 
and military tactics; the fourth called Shu (^) or “Arts” (the 
Atharva Veda) tells us of the various skilled arts, exorcisms, 
medicine. The teacher must have a wide, thorough, and minute 
knowledge of these, with an exhaustive comprehension of all that 
is abstruse in them. 

The words here rendered “the four Veda treatises” are 
in the original “ssurfei-te-lun ({5J jjft). Julien trans¬ 
lates them simply by “les quatres Vedas”, and Beal by 
“the four Vsda Sastras”. Neither of the translators 
attempts to explain why the first Veda is here not the 
Rig but the Ayur. The latter term denotes life or long¬ 
evity, as Yuan-chuang translates, and there is an Ayur- 
Veda. But this is only a supplement or appendix to the 
Atharva-Veda, and denotes rather the science of medicine " 
than any particular treatise. It is reckoned as Veda, we 
learn, because its teachings have been found by experience 
to be wise and beneficial. Yuan-chuang knew that the 
Rig was the first, the original Veda, yet he does not 
even mention it here. His descriptions of the other Vedas 
also are not good, and it is plain that he knew very little 
about them and the great literature to which they had 
given rise. The Ssma Veda, for example, with its Br&h- 
marias and Sutras, has nothing to do with the subjects 
which Yuan-chuang assigns to it, apd it is concerned only 
with the worship of Indra, and Agni, and the Soma. 
When writing this passage Yuan-chuang may have had 
in view only those Vedic works whiefy were in writing, and 
were known to or owned by the Brethren in “North India”. 
Some of these Buddhists were converted Brahmins, and 
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it was perhaps by some of them, as has been suggested, 
that the Vedas were first reduced to writing. The Rig- 
veda itself still existed only in the memories of the Brah¬ 
mins, and it was taught entirely by oral communication, 
but there were commentaries and other Vedic treatises 
in writing. Moreover we are probably justified in treating 
the word “Veda” in our text as denoting a group or col¬ 
lection of (treatises, each Veda being a title under which 
several departments of learning were classed. The trans¬ 
lators into Chinese sometimes render Veda like vidyS. by 
ming (HJJ) which simply means knowledge , science , intelligence 
as with the Brahmins the Trayi-vidya or “threefold 
Science” denotes the Rig, Yajur, and S&ma Vedas. The 
reader also will observe that Yuan-chuang here does not 
use the words books, treatises with the terms for Ayur, 
Yajur, Sama, Atharva. 

Our author proceeds to sketch the Brahmin teacher’s 
way of educating his disciples. 

These teachers explain the general meaning [to their disciplesj 
and teach them the minuti®; they rouse them to activity and 
skilfully win them to progress; they instruct the inert and 
sharpen the dull. When disciples, intelligent and acute, are ad¬ 
dicted to idle shirking, the teachers doggedly persevere repeating 
instruction 1 until their training is finish ed. When the disciples 
ore thirty years old, their minds being settled and their educa¬ 
tion finished, they go into office; and the first thing .they do 
then is to reward the kindness of their teachers 

We have next some account of a kind of men peculiar 
to India and long famous in the world. Our author 
writes— 

There are men who, far seen in antique lore and fond of the 
refinements of learning. u are content in seclusion 11 , leading fives 
of continence. These come and go (lit. sink and float) outside 
of the world, and promenade through fife away from human 
affairs. Though they are not moved by honour or reproach, 


1 The original for u doggedly persevere repeating instruction is 
$1 Ife 01 88* This in the reading of the D text but instead of /on- 
k‘ai the Ming edition has Jfc §| and Julien translates the four words 
~ils lea attaobent ot les tiennent enfermSs" 
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uieir fame is far spread. The rulers treating them with ceremony 
and respect cannot make them come to court. Now as the 
State holds men of learning and genius in esteem? and the people 
respect those who have high intelligence, the honours and praises 
of such men are conspicuously abundant, and the attentions 
private and official paid to them are very considerable. TIen ‘e 
men -can force themselves to a thorough acquisition of know- 
ledge. Forgetting fatigue they “expatiate in the arte and sciences’ 5 ; 
seeking for wisdom while “relying on perfect virtue” they “count 
not 1000 li a long journey”. Though their family be in affluent 
circumstauces, such men make up their minds to be like the 
vagrants, and get their food by begging as they go about. With 
them there is honour in knowing truth (in having wisdom), and 
there is no disgrace in being destitute. As to those who lead 
dissipated idle lives, luxurious in food and extravagant in dress, 
as such men have no moral excellences and are without ac¬ 
complishments, shame and disgrace come on them and their ill 
repute is spread abroad/* 


BUDDHISM. 

Our author passes on to make a few general observa¬ 
tions about the internal condition of Buddhism as he 
heard about it and found it in India. His statements on 
the subject are meagre and condensed to a fault, and the 
precise meaning in some cases has perhaps not yet been 
ascertained. The whole passu ge should be regarded as 
forming a separate section, and should not be divided as 
it has been by the translators. For the present the in- 


1 The ‘content in seclusion 5 of this passage is in the Chinese fei- 
t'un (flC 3®) which is the fei-tun (JJ® ®f) of the commentary to the 
33 »d Diagram of the Yih-Cbing. The phrase means “to be com¬ 
fortable ancl nappy iu a life of retirement”, to be content and cheer¬ 
ful in a voluntary seclusion, in a life of final withdrawal from the 
contact of bad men in the hurly-burly of an official career. 

For the words ‘seeking for wisdom while relying on perfect 
virtue’ the original is fang-tao-yirjen ($6 \f& t)- The phrase y»- 
jen , “depending on (or following) benevolence” is a quotation from 
the Lun-yii; so also is the expression for “expatiate in the arts and 
sciences; then “count not 1000 li a long journey” is from the first 
chapter of Mencius; and ‘acquired accomplishments’ is for the shift- 
hsi ($f or “oonstant practise” of the first chapter of the Luu-vii. 

J 
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format*on which it gives may be rougMy interpreted to 
the following effect— 

As the religious system of Julai is apprehended by people 
according to their kind, and as it is long since the time of the 
Holy One, Buddhism now is pure or diluted according to the 
spiritual insight and mental capacity of its adherents. The 
tenets of the Schools keep these isolated, and controversy rnns 
high; heresies on special doctrines lead many ways to the same 
end. Each of the Eighteen Schools claims to have intellectual 
superiority; and the tenets (or practises) of the Great and the 
Small Systems (lit. Vehicles) differ widely. They have sitting in 
silent reverie, the walking to and fro, and the standing still; 
Sam&dlii and Frajfia are far apart, and many are the noisy dis¬ 
cussions. Wherever there is a community of Brethren it makes 
[its own] iules of gradation. The Brother who expounds orally 
one treatise (or class of scripture) in the Buddhist Canon, whether 
Vinaya, Abhidharma, orJSutra, is exempted from serving under 
the Prior; he who expounds two is invested with the outfit of 
a Superior; he who expounds three has Brethren deputed to 
assist him; he who expounds four has lay servants assigned to 
him; he who expounds five rides an elephant; he who expounds 
six rides an elephant and has a surrounding retinue. Where the 
spiritual attainments are high, ♦he distinction* ''inferred are 
extraordinary. 

The Brethren are otten assemoled tor discussion to test in¬ 
tellectual capacity and bring moral character into prominent 
distinction, to reject the worthless and advance the intelligent. 
Those who bring forward (or acoording to some texts, estimate 
aright) fine points in philosophy, and give subtle principles their 
proper place, who are ornate in diction and acute in refined 
distinctions, ride richly caparisoned elephants preceded and 
followed by a host of attendants. But as for those to Vrhom 
religious teaching has been offered in vain, who have been 
defeated in discussion, who are deficient in doctrine and redundant 
in speech, perverting the sense while keeping the language, the 
faces of such are promptly daubed with red and white clay, 
their bodies are covered with dirt, and they are driven out to 
the wilds or thrown into the ditches. As the moral are marked 
off from the immoral so the eminent (the wise) and the stupid 
have outward signs of distinction. A man knowing to delight 
in wisdom, at hoipe diligently intent on learm.*/. may be monk 
or layman as he pleases 

For offences against We Vinaya the Community of brethren 
has a gradation of penalties. If the offence is slight a reprimand 
is ordered. For an offence next above this in gravity there is 
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added a cessation of oral intercourse with the Brethren. 'When 
the offence is serious the punishment is that the community 
will not live with the offender, and this involves expulsion and 
excommunication. Expelled from a Community, the monk has 
no home; he then becomes a miserable vagrant, or he returns 
to his first estate. 

This passage contains several phrases and expressions 
which may seem to require some comment or explanation. 
Thus in the first sentence we are told that Buddha’s 
“religious system is apprehended by people according to 
their kind (fti $ % |§g that is, every one 

understands Buddha’s teaching according to his individual 
nature and capacity. The statement is derived firom the 
canonical Scriptures in which we are told that the Buddha 
preached in one language, but that all kinds of creatures 
understood him in their own ways. He spoke, we are 
told, the “Aryan language” but Chinese, and Yavans, and 
the peoples of Bactria and Bokhara, heard him as speak¬ 
ing in their own tongues. Moeover each man in a con¬ 
gregation which the Buddha addressed heard his own 
besetting sin reproved, and the same words called the 
unchaste to chastity and the avaricious to liberality . 1 This 
may have been right, and attended with only good con¬ 
sequences while the Bud lha was bodily present among 
men, teaching and preaching and giving rules and precepts. 
But at Yuan-cbuang’s time a long period had elapsed 
since the decease of the Buddha. His teachings had been 
collected, committed to writing, transmitted and preserved 
with very uuequal faithfulness. Great differences of opinion 
also had arisen as to whether certain doctrines were or 
were not the Buddha’s teaching. Hence in Yuan-chuang’s 
time the orthodox religion as professed in India was 
genuine or adulterated according to the mbral and in¬ 
tellectual characters of its professed adherents. Some 
held to what they were taught to believe was the original 
Canon settled by the first Council. Others doubted and 


1 Abhi-ta-vibh-lun, ch. 79; Hua-yen-yi-sheng-chiao &c., ch. 1 
(No. 1691). 
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argued, wrested Scripture from its proper meaning to suit 
their personal views, and lightly admitted spurious texts 
to bav6 authority. 

We next have mention of the Eighteen Pu or Schools 
which had arisen in Buddhism and of their rivalry. These 
Schools were famous in the history of Buddhism, and 
various accounts are given of their origin and growth. 
We know tlmt the first split in the Church after the 
Buddha’s death led to the formation of the two great 
Schools of the Sthaviras and Mah&sanghikas. The former 
in the course of time yielded eleven, and the latter seven 
Schools; and so there were actually Twenty Schools, but 
the total number is generally given in the books as 
Eighteen. Each of these Schools became famous for the 
propagation and defence of some peculiar doctrine. In 
Professor Rhys Davids’s articles on the Buddhist sects 1 
there is an excellent summary of what we know of these 
Eighteen Schools, with references to other authorities. 

Then we have mention of another famous division in the 
Buddhist Church, viz. the Great and Small Vehicles. 
Yuau-chuang tells us that u the tenets (or practises) of 
the Great and the Small Vehicles differ widely”. Ta- 
hsiao-erh-sheng-chtt-chih-ch‘U-pie jJ* fpE % or 
gg jjlj). Julipn translates—“Lee partisans du grand et du 
petit Vehicle forment deux classes a part”, but this does 
not seem to give the author s meaning. The term chii-chik 
lit resting or sojourning denotes here tenets, or outward 
observances or practises, and ch L U-pie means very unlike or 
generically different Yuan-chuang does not state that the 
adherents of the two systems formed two classes apart: 
he knew that in some places they even lived together in 
one monastery. But he tells us that the tenets of the. 
two Systems, their ways of belief and conduct were far 
apart It is a pity that the word Vehicle has come to 
be generally used as the rendering for the Sanskrit Yana 
in the words Mahayana and Hlnayana. We should often 

* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soc. 1891 and 1092. 
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substitute for it some term like Creed or System, and 
Hin&y&na should be the Primitive and Mahayana the 
Developed System. As is well known, it was the adherents 
of the latter who gave the name “Small Vehicle” to the 
creed from which their own grew. Their doctrines and 
religious observances came to differ very widely from 
those of the early system. The Mahayanists had a more 
/expansive Creed, a different standard of religious perfection, 
and a more elaborate cult than the HinaySnists. As to 
particular tenets, they differed very much from the early 
Buddhists in such matters as opinions about arhats and 
Bodhisattvas, their views of the relation of the Buddha 
to mankind, of the efficacy of prayer and worship, and of 
the elasticity of the Canon. Our author illustrates his 
statement ae to differences in the Great and Little 
Systems by one or two examples, at least such is the 
general opinion as to the passage which follows. In the 
rendering here given its reads—‘They have sitting in silent 
reverie, the walking to and fro, and the standing still: 
Samadhi and Prajha are far apart, and many are the noisy 
discussions*. Julien’s translation, which seems to be the 
result of a serious misconstruction of the passage is— 
“Les uns meditent en silence, et, soit en marchant, soit 
en repos, tiennent leur esprii immobile et font abstraction 
du inonde; les autres different tout a fait de ceux-ci par 
leurs disputes orageuses” 1 The text, given below, plainly 
does not adthit. of this rendering which does great violence 
to meaning and construction. In this passage ting , or 
“absorbed meditation’ 7 (Samadhi), seems to be declared to 
be far apart from prajha, hui or “transcendental wisdom. 
But samadhi, although* known to early Buddhism, is 
characteristic of Mahayanism, and is often found, as here, 
with hui , which is strictly Mah&yUnist. We read of a 
great controversy which was carried on between two 
Hlnayana Schools as to the relative merits of samadhi 


t The text is-# 
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and pr^jnfL But we should perhaps understand our author 
here as stating that the Hlnayanist practices of quiet 
thought; walking up and down, and standing still were far 
removed from the Samadhi and Prajna of the Mahay&nisis. 

For the sentence—‘Wherever there is a community of 
Brethren it makes rules of gradation 7 the original is |g| Q 
3k & $■*! %% an ^ J^hen translates—“Suivant le lieu 
qu 7 ils habitent. on leur a firft un code de reglements et de 
defenses d’une nature speciale.” This is not in accordance 
with Buddhism, and it is not a fair rendering of the 
author’s words. These mean that each community of 
Brethren had its own liierarchy promoted according to a 
recognized system. The system of promotion, Yuan-chuang 
explains, was briedy this—the Brethren in any establish¬ 
ment were advanced according to their ability to expound 
and teach the canonical treatises of the Vinaya, Abbid- 
harrna, or Sutras. In the D text the original is “ without 
distinguishing Yinaya, Abhidharma, Sutra, in Buddha’s 
canon-($fc jg; 0), but the B text has the 

words chi-fan ($£ after Fo-ching , and 0 adds the word 
kua (*^|) after fan. Julien having the reading of the B 
text translates—“Les regies de la discipline (Vinaya), les 
Trait^s philosophiques (S&stras), les textes sacr6s (Sutras), 
les Predictions (Vyakaranas), <fec. sent tous 6galement des 
livres du Buddha”. He tells us in a note how he gets 
“les Predictions”, viz. by altering the of the text to §j*. 
This emendation is quite untenable and unnecessary, 
is also the insertion of {, &c.” by the translator. There is 
no classification of the Buddhist Scriptures which contains 
the four heads of division given in Julien’s translation. 
All the candn is contained in the Three Baskets (or 
Stores), Yinaya, Siitra, and Abhidharma, and the Chi (SB) 
or “les Predictions” constitute one of the subdivisions of 
the sutra. 1 In the passage under consideration the words 

1 But in the passage quoted by Julien and in other places eking 
or sutra is given as one of the classes of Scripture along with the 
Shou-ehi or Predictions; the eking is the first of the twelve classes 
of scriptures the> Chi (or Skou-cki) being also one of the twelve. 
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CMrjan are not wanted; they were probably iuserted to 
satisfy the demands of style. 

The first step in promotion, Yuan-cbuang relates, was 
that a Brother who could teach one treatise for class of 
writings) in .the Canon “was exempted from serving under 
the Prior”. For the words within inverted commas the 
original \s—Nai-mien-sZng-chih-shih f7$ ffc fg* and 

Julien translates—“est dispense des devoirs de religieux 
et dirige les affaires du convent”. This faulty inter¬ 
pretation, it will be seen, puts the disciple of one talent 
above the disciples of two or more talents. The S$ng- 
chih-shih or Karmad&na 1 in a Buddhist monastery had 
control of its secular affairs, and the common monks were 
under his orders for all kinds of menial work. When a 
Brother proved himself well versed in one subject or 
department of the canon, and skilled in eloquent exposition 
of the same, he was, as a first step in advancement, 
exempted from performing the ordinary work of the 
establishment. This exemption was granted also in 
monasteries to which the learned Brother went as a guest. 
There is an Abhidharma treatise in which we find an 
illustration of our text. A stranger monk arrives in a 
monastery and is treated as a guest at first. Afterwards 
the Prior tells him that according to his seniority he is 
to^take part in the daily routine of the establisment. But 
the guest said—No, I ara not to work; I am a Ph. D., 
a Lun-shih, and his claim to be exempted was allowed. 1 

For the words here rendered by ‘But as for those to 
whom religious teaching has been offered in vain’ the 
original is 75 Si ES* Julien wrongly connecting these 
words with what precedes translates U A son arriv6e, il 
pp,sse sous des portes triorapliales”. It will be readily 
admitted that yi-m$n cannot be translated “triumphal 
gates” and that lisil-p'i cannot possibly be rendered by 
“il passe sous”. The term yi-men , lit. “door of meaning” 
is used in the senses of article of creed , essential doctrine, 


i Sax. Yin. Mu-t£-ka, ch. 6 (No. 1184); Abhi-ta-vib-lun, ch. 118. 
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course of instruction. In ordinary Chinese literature the 
term is not unknown and it is an honourable epithet or 
distinction. A yi-m$n is an unselfish or public-spiritual 
clan , as a family which keeps together for a long time, 
five or six generations, living and messing on the ame 
premises. But here yi-mhi has a Buddhistic use and 
means “cause of religious instruction”. Then h8ii-p‘i is 
“vainly open”, and the clause means “as for those to whom 
religious teaching has been offered to no purpose”. It 
introduces the words which follow, telling the dreadful 
fate of the man who does not Jearn, and yet pretends to 
be wise. 


The Castes of India. 

Our author passes on to give a few particulars about 
the division of the people of India into castes. His 
statements may be loosely lendered as follows— 

There are four orders of hereditary clan distinctions. The first 
is that of the Brahmins or “puiely living”; these keep their 
principles and live continently, strictly observing ceremonial 
purity. The second order is that of the Kshatriyas, the race of 
kings; this order has held sovereignty for many generations, and 
its aims are benevolence and mercy. The third order is that of 
the Vaisyaa or class of traders, who barter commodities and 
pUr$ue gain far and near. The fourth class is that of the Sudras 
or agriculturists; these toil at cultivating the soil and are in¬ 
dustrious at sowing and reaping. These four castes form classes 
of /arious degrees of ceremonial purity. The members of a 
caste marry within the caste, the great and the obscure keeping 
ap&H. Relations whether by the father’s or the mother’s side 
do noi intermairy, and a woman never contracts a second 
marriage. There are also the mixed castes; numerous clans 
formed by groups of people according to their kindB, and these 
cannot be described. 

It will be seen from this passage that Yuan-chuaug, 
like other Chinese writers on India, understood ^he term 
Brahman as meaning those who had brahman in tlie sense 
of a chaste continent habit of life . The Kshatriyas were 
the hereditary rulers, and as such their minds were to 
be bent on benevolence and mercy. This is in accordance 
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with Manu who lays it down that the king should be a 
protector to his people. 1 Yuan-chuang here puts the castes 
in the order given in brahmin books, but in the Buddhist 
scriptures the Ksbatriyas are usually p «»-ed above the Brah¬ 
mins. The phrase which he applies to the VaiSyas, whom 
be calls the trading caste, viz. ‘‘they barter what they 
have not” is one of some interest. The words are moo - 
ch'ien-yu-wu (jS? : M W an ^ they are to found in the 
Shu-ching with the substitution of for Jjg, the two 
characters having the same sound but very different mean¬ 
ings. 2 Our pilgrim, it will be noticed, makes the Sudras 
to be farmers. But in Manu, and iu some Buddhist works, 
the Vai6yas-are farmers, and the business of the Sudras 
is to serve the three castes above them. 1 

The sentence here rendered “The members of a caste 
marry within the caste, the great and the obscure keep¬ 
ing apart” is in the.original hun-chU-t i urtg-chun : fec-/ii--yulu 
(l&WcihMl M ik M W> lit- “marriages go through the 
kindred, dying and prostrate different ways’*. .lulica 
translates the words— “Qu&nd les homines cu les famine* 
se marient, ils prennent un rang c*lev6 ou restent dans 
une condition obscure, suivaut la difference de leur ongine.” 
This rendering seems to be absurd and it does violence 
to the text leaving out the two words t'ung-cfcin and 
mistranslating yi-lu. What our author states seems to 
be clear and simple. Marriages take place within a caste, 
and a Yaisya man, for example, may marry any Yaigya 
maid. And he will marry no other. To Yuan-chuang a 
caste was a gens or a clan denoted by one surname (#$) 
and all who belonged to the gens were kindred, they were 
of one jaii. So members of the caste might intei marry 
provided they were not already related by marriage. But 
though a man might espouse auy maid of his caste, the 
rich aud great quarried among themselves, and the poor 


i Ch. 1. 89 et ftl. 

* L. C. C. Vol. iii, p. 78, Shu-Ching, ch. % 

* Ch*eng-§hih-lun, ch. 7 (No. 1274); Manu 1, 91 
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and obscure kept to themselves in their marriages. The 
words fei, “flying” and fu “prostrate”, used for prosperous 
and obscure have a reference to the first chapter of the 
Yih-ching. With what Yuan-chuang tells us here we 
may compare Manu who lays down the law that “a father 
ought to give his daughter in marriage to a distinguished 
young man of an agreeable exterior and of the same class”, 
and of the lady he says—“let her choose a husband of 
the same rank as herself.” 1 

The “mixed castes (tsaJising $£ ^)” are properly not 
“castes”, but guilds and groups of low craftsmen and 
workmen. These include weavers, shoemakers, hunters, 
fishermen, and also water-carriers and scavengers. Albe- 
runi's account of these and his description of the four 
bastes may be used as a commentary to the short account 
given by our pilgrim. 2 


The Army. 

W e have next a short notice of the army of Indi' 
beginning with its head, the Sovereign. Of the latter 
Yuan-ehuang states according to Julien’s rendering—“La 
serie des rois ne se compose que de Kchattriyas, qui, dans 
Vor'ujine , se sont eleves au pouvoir par l’usurpation du 
trone et le meurtre du souverain. Quoiqu'ils sont issus de 
families etrangcres, leur nom est prononce avec respect”. 
The italics are mine and they indicate interpolations, un¬ 
necessary and unwarranted, made by the translator, who 
seems to have forgotten the passage be had just trans¬ 
lated. What our author states is to this effeet— 

The sovereignty for many successive generations has beeu exer¬ 
cised only by K.3hatriyas: rebellion and regicide have occasionally 
arisen, other castes assuming the distinctioj 

that is, calling themselves kings. The sovereign de j-^re 
Yuan-chuang thought, was always of the Kshatriya caste, 
and it was that caste alone which could lawfully produce 


* Manu IX, 88. 

2 Alberuni, ch. IX. 
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a king, but there were instances of men of other castes, 
Sudras for example, raising themselves to the throne. 

Our author proceeds. 

The National Guard (lit. warriors) are heroes of choice valour, 
and, as the profession is hereditary, they become adepts in 
military tactics. In peace they guard the sovereign's residence, 
and in war they become the intrepid vanguard. 

The army is composed of Foot, Horse, Chariot, and Elephant 
soldiers. The war-elephant is covered with coat-of-mail, and his 
tusks are provided with sharp barbs. On him rides the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief, who has a soldier on each side to manage the 
elephant. The chariot in which an officer sits is drawn by four 
horses, whilst infantry guard it on both Bides. The infantry go 
lightly into action and are choice men of valour; they bear a 
large shield and carry a long spear; some are armed with a 
sword or sabre and dash to the front of the advancing line of 
battle. They are perfect experts with all the implements of war 
such as spear, shield, bow and arrow, sword, sabre &c. having 
been drilled in them for generations. * 

Social and Legal Matxebb. 

Our pilgrim next sums up the character of the Indian 
people. 

They are oT hasty and irresolute temperaments, but of pure 
moral principles. They will not take anything wrongfully, and 
they yield more than fairness requires. Tney <ear the retribution 
for sins in other lives, and make light of what conduct produces 
in this life. They do not nractise deoeit and they koep their 
sworn obligations. 

He then describes tht judicial processes and modes of 
punishment 

As the government is. honestly administered and the people live 
together on good terms the criminal class is small. The statute 
law i« sometimes violated and plots made against the sovereign; 


i For ‘They are perfect experts with all the implements of war* 
the original is and Julien translates 

“Toutes leurt armes de guerre sont piquantes ou tranchantes”. But 
this is manifestly wrong and a little reflection should have shewn 
Julien that shields and slings, two of the armes de guerre, are not 
piquantes or tranchantes . On p. 77 of this volume of the M&moirsa 
Julien translates fing-jui by superiority 
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when the crime i* brought to .light the offender is imprisoned 
for life; he does not suffer any corporal jmhishment, but alive 
and dead he is not treated as member of the community (lit. as 
a inaak For offences against social morality, and disloyal and 
uniilial conduct, the punishment is to cut off the nose, or an 
ear, or a hand, or a foot, or to banish the offender to another 
country or into the wilderness. Other offences can be atoned 
for hv ft money payment 

The narrative proceeds to describe the four ordeals by 
which the innocence or guilt of an accused person is 
determined. 

These are by water, by fire, by weighing, ana by poison. In 
the water ordeal the accused is put in one sack and a stone in 
another, then the two sacks are connected and thrown into a 
deep stream ; if the sack containing the stone floats, and the 
other sinks, the man’s guilt is proven. The fire ordeal requires 
the accused to kneel and tread on hot iron, to take it in his 
hand and lick it; if he is innocent he is not hurt, but he is 
burnt if he is guilty. In the weighing ordeal the accused is 
weighed against a atone; and if the latter is the lighter the 
charge is falee, if otherwise it is true. The poison ordeal 
requires that the right hind leg of a ram be cut off, and ac¬ 
cording to the portioii assigned to the accused to eat, poisons 
are put into the leg, and if the man is innocent he survives, and 
if not the poison takes effect. 

Julien takes a vei different meaning out of the text 
for the last sentence. He understood the author to state 
that the poison ordeai consisted in placing in the incised 
thigh of a ram tf une portion des aliments que mange le 
prevenu”, poisons having been previously spread over the 
“portion”, and if the ram then died the accused was guilty, 
and if the poison did not work he was innocent But 
this cannot be regarded as the meaning of the text (which 
is not, however, very clearly expressed). Our author’s 
account of these trials by ordeal in India differs both as 
to the actual ordeals, and the mode of procedure with 
them, from the descriptions to be found in other works. 
Manu, for example, does not give either the weighing or the 
po ; son ordeal, but these are mentioned by other authorities . 1 


) Manu VIII, 114; Alberuni Vol. ii, p. 159. 
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Acts of salutation and reverence. 

Our author next teAls us about the ways of shewmg 
respect and doing homage among the people of India. 
He relates — 

There are nine degrees m the etiquette of shewing respect. 
These are (1) greeting with a kind enquiry, (2) reverently haw¬ 
ing the head, (3) raising the hands to the head with an inclina¬ 
tion of the body, (4) bowing with the hands folded on the breast, 
(6) bending a knee, (6) kneeling with both kneeB (lit. kneeling 
long), (7) going down on the ground on hands and knees, (8) 
bowing down with knees, elbows; and forehead to the ground, 
(9) prostrating oneself on the earth. The performance of all 
these nine from the lowest to the highest is only one act of 
reverence. To kneel and praise the excellences [of the object] 
is said to be the perfection of reverence. If [the person doing 
homage] is at a distance he bows to the ground with folded 
hands, if near he kisses (lit. licks) the foot and rubs the abide 
(say, of the king). All who are delivering messages or receiving 
orders tuck up their clothes and kneel down. The exalted 
person of distinction who receives the reverence is sure to have 
a kind answer, and be strokes the head or ^ata the bad. [of the 
person paying respect], giving him good words of advice to 
shew the sincerity of his affection. Buddhist monks receiving 
the courtesies of respect only bestow a good wish. Kneeling is 
not the only way of doing worship. Many circumambulate any 
object of reverential service, making one circuit or three circuits, 
or as many as they wish if they have a special request in mind. 

Our author’s statement here that the nine degroco of 
showing respect enumerated by him made one act ot 
worship or reverence does not appear in Julien’s trans¬ 
lation. The original is fan-ssu-ch iu-Mng-chi-wei-yi-pai (Jl 
mx&Mm — jf ), and Julien connecting this with the 
words which follow renders the whole thus—“La plus 
grande de ces demonstrations de respect consists & s’age* 
nouiller devant quelqu’un aprfes l’avoir salu6 une fois et & 
exalter ses vertues” This sentence cannot possibly he 
regarded as a translation of the text which Julien evidently 
did not understand. According to Yuan-chuang’s state¬ 
ment there were nine degrees of showing respect but to 
go through all these constituted only one service of worship 
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or reverence. Perhaps no one of the nine was ever per¬ 
formed alone as an act of respect, and we often find in 
Buddhist literature four or five actions performed to make 
one service of reverence. 1 But we may doubt whether 
the whole nine acts were often gone through as one act 
of worship. The Buddhist Brother, however, spoke of 
performing the chiu-pai or “nine reverences” to his abbott 
or other senior in religion. This phrase is found in 
popular literature, e.g. in the Shui-hu-chtian, and it is 
apparently sometimes used like our “yotir obedient humble 
servant”. Although Yuan-ohuang does not state so ex¬ 
pressly, yet his language seems to indicate that the refer¬ 
ence in this passage is to the reverence or worship paid 
to kings, great Brahmins, and the Buddha. It will be 
noticed that he does not make any mention of the signs 
of respect to a superior shewn by taking off one’s shoes, 
or by uncovering the right shoulder. 

Sickness and Death. 

We have next a few particulars as to the ways in which 
the people of India treat their sick and dead. Our author 
tells us— 

Every one who » attacked by sickness has his food cut off for 
seven days. In this interval the patient often recovers, but if 
he cannot regain his health he takes medioine. Their medicines 
are of various kinds, each kind having a specific name. Their 
doctors differ in medical skill and in prognostication. 

At the obseouies for a departed one (the relatives] wail and 
weep, rending their clothes and tearing out their hair, strik¬ 
ing their brows and beating their breasts. There is no distinction 
in the styles of mourning costume, and no fixed period of 
mourning. For disposing of the dead and performing the last 
rites there are three recognized customs. The first of these is 
cremation, a pyre being made on which the body is consumed. 
The second is water-burial, the corpse being put into a stream 
to float and dissolve. The third is burial in the wilds, the body 
being cast away in the woods to feed wild animals. 


1 P‘i-m-mu-ching, cA 4 (No. 1138); Life ch . IK and Julien 
p. 144. 


I, 
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When the sovereign dies the first thing is to place his suc¬ 
cessor on the throne in order that be may preside at the reli¬ 
gions services of the funeral and determine precedence. Meri¬ 
torious appellations are conferred on the living; the dead have 
no honorary designations. No one goes to take food in a famfl v 
afflicted by death, but after the funeral matters are again &» 
usual and no one avoids [the family]. Those who attend a 
funeral are regarded as unclean, they all Arash outside the city 
walls before entering [the city]. 

As to those who have become very old, and whose time of 
death is approaching, who are afflicted by incurable disease and 
fear that their goal of life has been reached, such persons are 
content to separate from this world, and desire to cast off 
humanity, contemptuous of mortal existence and desirous to be 
aw&y from the ways of the world. So their relatives and friends 
give them a farewell entertainment with music, put them in a 
boat and row them to the middle of the Ganges that they may 
drown themselves in it, saying that they will be born in Heaven; 
one out of ten will not carry out his contemptuous views. 

The Buddbist Brethren are forbidden to wail aloud (i. e. over 
a departed one); on the death of a parent they read a service 
of gratitude; their “following the departed” and “being earnest 
about his death” are securing his bliss in the other world. 

iDc clause k, one out of ten will carry out his con¬ 
temptuous views” is a literal rendering of the original 
Shih-yu-ch'i-yi-wei-chin-pi-chien (+ it —• ^ g|> ££). 

Julien, connecting the first part of this with what precedes 
and the latter part with what follows, translates— w On en 
compte uu sur dix. II y en a d-autres qui , n’ayant pas 
encore completement reuonce aux errears dn siede, sortent 
de la famille et adoptent la vie des religieux”. The words 
which I have placed in italics are the translator's inter¬ 
polations, and the last clause is for the words Gh l u~chia- 
seng-chung which belong to the next sentence. This 
treatment of the text quite destroys its meaning. What 
the author states is'that out of ten old men who declare 
that they are sick of life, and want to leave it, only one 
is found acting inconsistently at the critical moment, say¬ 
ing that lie is sick of life, and yet shrinking from suicide 
by drowning in the Ganges. 

The Buddhist Brother, we are told, may not lament 
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over the death of a parent, but he shews his grateful 
remembrance by a religious service, arid his filial piety by 
obtaining for a deceased parent a happy hereafter. The 
expressions “following the departed” and “being earnest 
about his death” are taken from the first chuan of the 
Lun-yu. There Tseng-tzu says that “if there be earnest¬ 
ness about the death [of a parent] and a following of the 
departed one (i. e. parent) the moral character of the 
people will return to a state of thorough goodness”. By 
“earnestness about the death of a parent” the Confucianist 
meant being careful to have all the funeral rites duly 
observed; and by “following the departed parent” he 
meant keeping up~ the solemn services of worship to the 
deceased. These were services in which a man shewed 
his pei feet filial piety, but the professed BuddKist-carried 
out his views of filial piety and a future state in securing 
to his parents happiness in other spheres of existence. 1 
To the Confucianist the death of a relative was the “end” 
of the relative, but to the Buddhist death- was only a 
passing to another life. 

Revenge and Taxation 

Our author next gives us a few particulars about the 
fiscal matters of Government in India. 

As the Government is generous official requirements are few 
Families are not registered, and individuals are not subject to 
forced labour contributions. Of the royal land there is a four¬ 
fold division: one part is for the expenses of government and 
state worship, one for the endowment of great public servants, 
one to reward high intellectual eminence, and one lor acquiring 
religious merit by gifts to the various sects. Taxation being 
light, and forced service being sparingly used, every one keeps 
to his hereditary occupation and attends to his patrimony. The 
king’s tenants pay one sixth of the produce as rent. Trades men 
go to and fro bartering their merchandise after paying light 
duties at ferries and barrier stations. Those who are employed 
in the government service are paid according to their work. 
They go abroad on military service or they guard the palace; 


1 Lun-Ytt, ck. 1. 
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the Sammonses are issued according to circumstances and after 
proclamation of the reward the enrolment is awaited. Ministers 
of state and common officials all hare their portion of land, and 
are maintained by the cities assigned to them. 

In this passage the words for “ every one attends to 
his patrimony" are in the original chic-Pien-k'on-fin 
D ft)t aad Juiien translates “tous cultivent la terra 
pour se nourrir”. This is not a coiTect rendering of the 
words and is at variance with what follows about the 
traders The kou-f&n In China was originally the farm 
of 100 mou given out of government lands to a marked 
coupler to maintain the familv and keep up the ancestral 
worship. This farm was cabled koii-fen-shih-ye^hih-Pien 
or “the arable land which is hereditary 
property for the maintenance of the family". Then Pien 
(flfl) which means “to cultivate", means also “to administer" 
or “manage", and Pien-kourfen is “to look after the family 
property", fcou-f&n being used in a general sense. 

As to one sixth of the crop being paid by the king’s 
tenants as rent we find mention of this in Manu and other 
authorities.^ 


GhENERAI P0^DCT8 OF INDIA 

Our author now proceed/ ,io tell us something of the 
commodities which India produces and first of its vege¬ 
table products. He writes— 

As the districts vary in their natural qualities they differ also 
in their natural products. There are flowers and herbs, fruits 
and trees of different kinds and with various names. There are, 
for example, of fruits the amra or mango, the arola or tamarind, 
the Madhuka (Bassia latifolia\ the badara or Jujube, the kapittha 
or wood-apple, the amala or myrobal&n, the tinduka or Dios- 
pyros, the udumbara or Ficus glomerata, the mocha or plantain, 
the narikela or Cocoa-nut, and the panasa or Jack-fruit. It is 
impossible to enumerate all the kinds of fruit and one can only 
mention in a summary way thoje which are held in esteem 
among the inhabitants. [Chinese] jujubes, chestnuts, green and 
red persimmons are not known in India. From Kashmir on. pears, 


i Menu VII. JSO, 131, Vm, 306. 


M 
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plums, peaches, apricots, grapes are planted here and there; 
pomegranates and sweet oranges are grown in all the countries. 

As to agricultural operations, reaping the crops, preparing the 
Soil (lit. ploughing and weeding), sowing and planting go on m 
their seasons according to the industry or laziness of the people. 
T^pre is much rice and wheat, and ginger, mustard, melons, 
pmtnpkins, kunda (properly the olibanum tree) are also culti¬ 
vated. Onions and garlic are little used and people who eat 
them are ostracised. 

l&ilk, ghee, granulated sugar, sugar-candy, cakes aud parched 
grain with mustard-seed oil are the common food; and fisli, 
mutton, venison arc occasional dainties (lit. arc occasionally 
served in joints or slices). The flesh of oxen, asses, elephants, 
horses, pigs, dogs, foxes, wolves, lions, monkeys, apes is forbidden, 
and those who eat such food become pariahs. 

There are distinctions in the use of their wines and other 
beverages. The wines from the vine and the sugar-cane are the 
drink of the Kshatriyas; the Vaisyas drink a strong distilled 
spirit; the Buddhist monks and the Brahmins drink syrup oi 
grapes and of sugar-cane; the low mixed castes are without any 
distinguishing drink. 

As to household necessaries there is generally a good supply 
of these of various qualities. But although they have different 
kinds of cooking implements they do not know the steaming 
boiler in c. they have not. large boilers such as are used in large 
households in China). Their household utensils are mostly 
earthenware, few being of brass. They eat from one vessel in 
which the ingredients are mixod up; they take their food with 
their firgera. Generally speaking spoons and chop-sticks are 
not used, except in cases of sickness when copper spoons are used. 

Gold, silver, tu-shih (bronze?), white jade, and crystal lense3 
are products of the country which are very abundant. Rare 
precious substances of various kinds from the sea-ports (lit. sea- 
bays) are bartered for merchandize. But in the commerce of 
the country gold and silver coins, cowries, and small pearls are 
the media of exchange 

The words “From Kashmir on” in the first paragraph 
of the above passage seem to mean “from Kashmir on 
towards China”. But Julien understood the v/ords in a 
very different sense and translated the passage containing 
them as follows 1 —“Depuis que les deux especes de poiriers 

t The words are ft & ft IS ft ft & 
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It* et nat, le pScher, l’amandier, la vigne et autres arbres 
& fruits ont 6t6 apport6a du royaume de Gachemire, on 
les roit croitre de tous c6t6s. Les grenadiers et les 
orangers k fruits doux se cultivent dans tous les royaumes 
de l’Inde.” In this, not to notice other faults, we hare 

j 

the words “ont 6t6 apportes” interpolated to the serious 
detriment of the author’s meaning. Yuan-chuang knew 
better than to state that pears, and plums, and the other 
fruits mentioned had been brought from Kashmir into 
India and there cultivated everywhere. Throughout the 
Records there is only, I believe, a single mention of any 
of these fruit-trees in India. This one instance is to be 
found in the account of Chi-na-po-ti in Chuan IV (Julien 
II, p. 200), and there the peach and pear are represented 
as haring been first introduced into India from China. In 
no account of India, so far as I know, down to the present 
time are the above trees enumerated among those grown 
commonly throughout the country. Ibn Batuta does not 
mention them and they are not given in Sir. W. Hunter’s 
account of India. But they are grown in many countries 
between Kashmir and China, and in Chuan XII of the 
Records we find several instances mentioned. On the other 
hand pomegranates, which are said to grow wild in the 
Himalayan region, and sweet oranges have been extensively 
cultivated in India for many centuries. 



CHAPTER Yl. 

OHUAN n OONT”. 

LAMPA TO GANDHABA. 

OtJB pilgrim has now reached the territory which he, 
like others before and after him, calls India. Bnt it 
is important to remember that the countries which he 
describes from Lan-p‘o to Rajpur both inclusive were not 
regarded by the people of India proper as forming part 
of their territory. It was only by foreigners that these 
districts were included under the general name India. 
To the inhabitants of India proper the countries in question 
were “border lands” inhabited by barbarians. This was 
a fact known to Yuan-chuang, but he named and described 
these States mainly from information obtained as he 
travelled. The information was apparently acquired chiefly 
from the Buddhist Brethren and believing laymen resident 
in these countries. To these Buddhists Jambudvlpa was 
India and the miracles and ministrations of the Buddha 
extended over all the great region vaguely called Jambu¬ 
dvlpa. Moreover the great foreign kings who had invaded 
India from the north had inclnded these States in their 
Indian empire and the memory of these kings survived in 
the Buddhist religious establishments. 

LAN-P‘0 (LAMPA). 

From Kapia the pilgrim continued hie journey going east 
above 600 U through a very mountainous region; then orouing 
a black range he entered the north of India and arrived in the 
Lan-po country. 
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Yuan-chuang writes this name jg and this apparently 
is for him the name both of the country and its capital. 
Some other authors write gj, and the local pronun¬ 
ciation was perhaps something like Lampa or Lumba. 
The word is supposed to represent the old Sanskrit Lam - 
paka, and the Lambatai of Ptolemy , 1 2 3 and the district has 
been identified with the modern Laghman (or Lughman), the 
Lamghanat of Baber. This emperor mentions the curious 
tradition which derives the name Lamghanat from Lam, 
father of Noah, whose tomb was supposed to be in the 
country.* But no probable explanation of the name 
Lampa (or Lumba) seems to have been given, and the 
word is probably foreign, that is, non-Indian 

Lampa is described by the pilgrims as being above 1000 li in 
circuit, having on the north the Snow mountains and on the 
other ♦"ides black ranges. 

Another writer of the T‘ang period represents this 
country as of much greater dimensions than those here 
given and as extending on the north to Kundnz and lying 
west of the Wu-je-chih oi Anavatapta Lake . 4 So aiso in 
Baber’s time Lamghanat was a large region of much 
greater extent than Yuau-chuang’s Lampa or the modern 
Lughman 

The capital, Yuan-chuang teds u*, was edovo ten li in circuit. 
For several centuries the native dynasty had ceased to exist, 
great families fought for preeminence, and the state had recently 
become a dependency of Kapis. The country produced upland 
rice and sugar-cane, and it had much wood but little fruit; tho 
climate was mild with little frost and no snow; the inhabitants 
were very musical but they were pusillanimous and deceitful, 
ugly and ill-mannered; their olothing was chiefly of cotton 
(jpai-tieh) and they dressed well. There were above ten Buddhist 
monasteries and a few Brethren the most of whom were Mahay*- 
niftt6. The non-Buddhists had a score or two of templeB and 
they were very numerous. 


1 See e. g. Sung-Shih, ch. 490. 

• A. G. I. p. 42: Crindle's India from Ptolemy p.p, 104,106* 

3 Baber p. 141—148. 

4 Fang-chib, ch. t. 
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In the common texts here the author is made to state 
that the non-Buddhists were very few , but the old reading 
is found in the A text, viz, to, “many' 5 and it is evidently 
the right one. This reading moreover is confirmed by 
the Fang-chih which quoting from our pilgrim’s account 
of this country tells us that in it ‘‘the non-Buddhists were 
remarkably numerous”. 

This country does not seem to have ever been much 
known to the Chinese generally; and it is rarely mentioned 
even in the translations of the Buddhist books, or in the 
accounts of the travels and in the biographies of eminent 
worthies of the Buddhist religion. There was, however, 
at least one distinguished Buddhist scholar who is called 
a Brahmin from the Lampa country and who is recorded 
as having visited China. Thir. pious and learned Brother, 
we are informed, in the year AD. 700 assisted in the 
translation from Sanskrit into Chinese of a celebrated 
treatise of magical invocations. 1 Lampa was evidently a 
district of some importance and it may have been known 
by some native or local name. 

NAGAB. 

The pngnm, according to the narrative in the Record*, pro¬ 
ceeded from Lampa south-east above 100 7t, crossing a high 
mountain and a large river, and reached the Na-kie(kayio-ho 
country. 

The Life here represents Yuan- chu«.ug as goin? south 
from Lampa and crossing a small range on which a tope 
to commemorate the spot at which the Buddha having 
travelled on foot from the south rested on arriving in 
these regions. Then the Life makes the pilgrim continue 
Ins journey from this range still going southward fhr above 


Jrhe title of this treatise is “Pu-k‘ung-chiian-eo-t‘o-lo-ni-ching n 
(Bun. No. 814). The translator's name is given as Li-wu-Vao and he 
i* ailed a brahmin of Lan-p‘o in “North India". It is doubtful, 
towever, whether the Chinese text of No. 814 was actually the work 
i this man; see the note appended to the work. See also Su-ku- 
hi^-yi-ching-tli-chi (No. 1488) 
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twenty li, descending the hills and crossing a river into 
the Na-Jca~lo-ho ' country. 

This country, which we may'suppose to have been called 
by a name like Nagar, is one of considerable interest; and 
as the account given of it in the Records and the Life 
is peculiar, and rather puzzling, it may be useful to exa¬ 
mine the account at some length. 

In the Records Yuan-chuang describes Nagar as being above 
600 li (about 120 miles) from east to west and 250 or 260 li 
(about 60 miles) from north to south. The country was sur- 
rounded on all Hides by high mountains steep and difficult of 
passage. Its capital was above 20 li in circuit, but there was 
no king and the State was a province of Kapis. Grain and 
fruits were produced in abundance, the climate was mild, the 
people were of good character, courageous, slighting wealth 
and esteeming learning, reverencing Buddha and having little 
faith in other religious systems. But although there were 
many Buddhist establishments the Brethren were very few. 
There were five Deva-Temples and above 100 professed non- 
Buddhists. 

Abouo two li to the east (in the Life, souui-east) of the capital 
stood a grfeat stone tope above 300 feet high which had mar¬ 
vellous sculptures. Close to this tope on the west side was a 
vib&ra and adjoining the vihSra on the south was a small tope. 
The former of these two topes was said to have been built by 
king Asoka at the place where Sakya P‘usa. having spread in 
the mud his deer-skin mantle and his hair for Dlpankara Buddha, 
received from the latter the prediction of Buddhahood. At the 
periodic annihilations * and restorations of the world the traces 
of this incident are not effaced, and on fast days showers of 
flowers descend on the spot, which is regarded with great reverence. 
The small tope was at the spot where the mantle and hair were 
spread on the mud, [the other tope] having been erected by 
king Asoka in a retired place off the highway. 

Yuan-chuang next takes us into “the city” and tells us of the. 
foundations which still remained of the grand tope which, he 
was* informed, had once contained a tooth-relic of the Buddha. 
Close to these was a remarkable small tope of unknown origin, 
and popularly supposed to have come down out of space. The 
narrative in our text next takes us to a tope above ten H 
south-west of “the city”. This tope marked the spot at which 
the Buddha alighted from his aerial voyage from Mid-India to 
this country. Near the tope of the Descent on the east side 
was another tope to commemorate the snot at which, on the 
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occasion of the meeting, the P‘usa bouorht five lotas flowers for 
an offering to Dlpankara Buddha. 

Continuing in a south-western direction from “the city”, and 
at a distance of above twenty li from it, the pilgrim takes ua~ 
to a small range of rocky hills containing a stone monastery 
with lofty halls and tiers of chambers all silent and unoccupied. 
Within the grounds of this establishment was a tope 200 feet 
high built by king Asokr 

Going on again south-west from this monastery we come vo 
a ravine with a torrent the banks of which were steep rooks. 
In the east bank was the cave inhabited by the Gopala dragon, 
very dark and with a narrow entrance, and with water trickling 
from the rock to the path. In this cave the Buddha had left 
his shadow or rather a luminous image of>himself in the rock, 
once a clear and perfect resemblance, but at the period of our 
pilgrim's visit to the district the wonderful likeness was only 
dimly visible and only at certain times and to certain persons. 
Outside the Shadow Cave were two square stones on one of 
which was a light-emitting impress of the Buddha's foot. On 
either side of the Shadow Cave were other caves which had 
been used by the Buddha's great disciples as places for ecstatic 
meditation (samadhi). In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Shadow Cave also the pilgrim found various topes and other 
objects associated with the Buddha's personal visit to this 
district 

Following the narrative in the Records we have now to return 
to “the city". Starting again from it and going in a south-east 
direction for above thirty li we come to a city called Hi-lo (or 
St-lo), This city, which was four or five li in circuit had a 
strong elevated situation with charming gardens and ponds. 
Within it was a two-storeyed building in which were carefully 
preserved the Ushnfsha-bone of the Buddha, his skull, one of 
hit eyes, his mendicant's staff, and one of his clerical robes. To 
the north of this Relic-house was a wonder-working tope which 
could be shaken by a touch of the finger. 

There ale oue or two discrepancies between the account 
here given and that in the Life. Thus in the Records 
the Buddha comes to Nagar country through the air and 
alights at a spot ten li south-west from “the city”, but in 
the Life he arrives on foot at a place north of Nagar. 
Then as to Hilo, the Life differs from the Records'in 
placing this city at about 12 li distance south-east from 
the Flowers Tope. 
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The Nagar of our text it is agreed, is represented by 
the region in modern times called Nungnehar, that is, 
Nine Rivers. In Baber’s time Nungnihar, “in many 
histories written Nekerliar”, was a tuman of Lamghan 
(Lampa). 1 The Nagar country thus included the present 
district of Jelaiabad, the valley of the Cahill River from 
Darunta on the west to Mirza Kheyl on the east and, 
according to M r Simpson, it “might reach from about 
Jugduluck to the Khyber”. 2 Our text makes Yuan-chuang 
visit two cities of this country, the capital and Hilo the 
former capital. As to the latter all investigators seem to 
be agreed that the Hilo of Yuan-chuang and the other 
pilgrims is represented by the modern Hidda (or Heida 
or Hada), a place situated about five miles south of 
Jelaiabad. 

As to the site of the city called Nagar supposed to 
have been the capital of the country “in the Buddhist 
period” there is some diversity of opinion. The Na-kie 
(ka)-lo-ho of Yuan-chuang is evidently the Na-kie(ka) of 
Fa-hsien who uses the name for^ity and country. It is 
also the Na-kie city and the Na-ka-lo-ko of the Sung-yun 
narrative in the “Ka-lan-chi”, and also the Na-kie of a 
Vinaya treatise translated in A.D. 378. 3 

Julien makes Na-ka-lo-ho stand for Nagarahara, and in 
a note he tells us that in the Sung annals we find Nang- 
go-lo-ho-lo which answers exactly to the Indian ortho¬ 
graphy furnished by the inscription discovered bj Captain 
Kittoe. Julien is of course followed, and his identification 
accepted, by subsequent writers; and on his and Lassen’s 
authority the P. W. gives Nagarahara as the name of a 
kingdom. But this word cannot be made out of Yuan- 
chuang’s four characters which apparently give the full 
name. Then as to Narig-go-lo-ho-lo the writer in the 


1 Baber p. 141. 

2 J. R. A. S. Yol. xiii. Art. VII. 

* Fo-kuo-ohi, eh. 13; Ka-lan-chi, ch. 5; Pi-ni-ye-ching (the “Chis- 
yin-ynan.cbing”. Bun. No. 1130> 
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^Sung Shi” quotes a Buddhist monk who evidently wrote 
without knowledge. The passage referred to by Julien 
puts UdySna, which was immediately to the north of 
Gandh&ra, twelve days’ journey to the east of that country. 
Then it places Gandhara at' a distance of twenty days’ 
journey eastward from Nang-go-lo-ho-lo and it makes the 
latter to be ten days’ journey to the east of Lampa* 1 But 
Yuan-ch\iang’s Nagar vas only five or six days’ journey 
Qorth-west from GandhAra and about twenty miles south 
or south-east’ from Lampa. Thus Nang-go-lo-ho-lo does 
not agree with Nagar either in distances or directions 
and its situation is imaginary and impossible. Then the 
Nagarahara of Kittoeb Sanskrit inscription of about the 
8 th or 9 ,b century is evidently not the Nagar of Yuan- 
chuang and the other Chinese pilgrims. The inscription 
represents Ylradeva, son of Indra Gupta a Brahman of 
Bengal, as becoming a Buddhist and going to the “holy 
convent called Kanihka” (Srlioat Kanishkam upagamya 
mahi-viharam) in Nagarahara. 2 Now there is no mention 
by any of the pilgrims of a great Kanishka monastery in 
Nagar, city or couatry. But there was a celebrated one 
in Gandhara nearPurushapur and the Nagarahara of the 
^Cittoe inscription is evidently the Gandhara country. 

Cunningham places the capital of Yuan-chuang’s Nagar 
“at BegrSm, about two miles to the west of Jalalabad”.* 
Saint Martin supposes it to have been a little to the west 
of this Begr&m. M r Simpson, who writes after careful 
inspection and study of the locality, places the site of the 
Nagar capital west of Begr&m on a rocky elevation at 
the junction of the Surkhab and Cabul rivers. No one 
of these identifications meets all the requirements of the 
descriptions, but each is supported to a certain extent by 
the statements in the Records. 

If we take the narrative in the Records and read it in 


1 Sung-Shib, 1. o. 

2 J. A. S. Bsn. Vol. xvii, p. 494. 
* A. 0. 1. j> 44. 
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connection with that in the Life we find that there were 
three cities in this district visited by the pilgrim. These 
are the capital, the city of the Dlpankara Buddha, and 
Hilo the city of the Ushplsha relic. Now as the Records 
make mention of only the first and third of these by name 
it may perhaps be taken for granted that Yuan-chuang 
mixed up in his mind the first and second when writing 
out his notes. So the term “the city” seems to stand 
sometimes for the capital but more frequently for the city 
of Dlpankara. The confusion apparently affected the 
compilers of the Life also. 

Combining the two narratives we find that Yuan-chuang 
on entering the country apparently went directly towards 
the capital. This he describes, as has been stated, as 
“above 20 li [in circuit]”. The word Chou for “in circuit” 
is found only in the D text, but some such term is needed 
and the use of Chou agrees with Yuan-chuang’s usual way 
of describing towns and districts. The reader will observe, 
however, that we are not told anything about the natural 
and artificial characteristics of the capital, about its 
situation or surroundings. This silence is very extra¬ 
ordinary if we regard the city to have been on the site 
proposed and described by M r Simpson. 

Now the description of the place which tins explorer 
gives seems to be that of a fortress rather than a city. 
And Nagar was perhaps at this time a strong fortress, 
and it was called the capital because it was the official 
residence of the Governor appointed by the king of Kapis. 
Yuan-chuang apparently did not enter this city’ as he 
begins his description of the sacred objects of the country 
with those outside of “the capital”*. The last character 
in Yuan-chuang’s Na-ka-lo-ho may stand for hot which 
means a fortress , and names like Nagkot, Nagarkot are 
met with in several regions of “North India”. < The Nagar 
of our text may be the Nagarkot which Alberuni mentions 
as ‘containing the annals of the Shah dynasty of Kabul. 


1 See e. g. Nagarkot in Alberuni, Vol. ii, p, 11. 
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Moreover the Adinapiir of Baber was apparently on the 
site of Yuan-chuang’s Nagar (or Nagar-kot) and it was a 
fort. Baber describes the fort as “situated on an eminence, 
which, towards the river, is forty or fifty gez (100 feet or 
upwards), in perpendicular height”, a description which 
agrees with that given by M r Simpson of the Nagar rock. 
This fort Baber tells us was the official residence of the 
darogha or commandant of the district. 

Let us now substitute w Nagar fortress” lor -the Capital” 
and “the city” in the first part of the pilgrim’s narrative. 
We find then that the great Asoka tope was about two 
li or nearly half a mile to the east (or south-east) of the 
fortress. Turning to Masson and Simpson we find that 
they give a tope called “Nagara Goond^e” which is 
apparently about three furlongs to the east or south-east 
of the Nagar rock. 1 

From the Flower Tope near the Asoka Tope the pilgrim, 
according to the Life, set out south-east for Hilo, the 
city of the Uslinlsha lelic. On the way apparently, but 
this is not quite clear, ho learns of the Gop&la Dragon 
cave with the miraculous likeness of the Buddha. Wishing 
to visit this, Yuan-chuang had to go out of his way to the 
Teng-kuang Gg %) city in order to obtain a guide, The 
term Teng-kuang is used to translate the word Dlpankara, 
name of a very early Buddha, but we need not suppose 
that it represents the name of the city. Now the Teng- 
kuang city was apparently that called Na-kie(ka) by 
previous pilgrims, and it was apparently a little to the 
west of the site of the modern Jelalabad. One name for 
it was Padmapur or Lotus city. This is given by some 
Chinese as Htia-shi-ch'eng , or Flower City; and it is said 
to he another name for the capital of the Nagar Country. 
A more common name for Dipankara’s City in Buddhist 
books is Dlpavatl from dlpa, a torch or light. We may 
for the present, however, use Padmapur to represent the 
name of the city, as we have no means of knowing what 


Masaon’s Ar. Ant. p. 100 et al. 
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the name actually was, that is, supposing it not to have 
been simply Nagar. 

This Fadmapur then, let us assume, was the Na-ka city 
which had the ruins of the Tooth-tope, a tope which had 
been seen by Fa-hsien in perfect condition. It was this city 
also from which Hilo was distant about 30 li to the south¬ 
east. Then from it Yuan-chuang went south-west to the 
Shadow-Cave, and from this south-east to Hilo. 

Now going from Padmapur south-west at a distance of 
above 20 li was a small rocky hill which had a great 
Buddhist monastery with an Asoka tope above 200 feet 
high. This monastery and tope may be represented by 
the ruins at Gunda Chismeh of M* Simpson's map, “the 
smooth rounded mound of a tope and the rectangular 
mound of a vihara”. Some distance from this on the east 
bank of a torrent was the Dragon’s cave with the luminous 
picture of the Buddha on the rock. Fa-hsien places the 
cave about half a Yojana south from the Nakie city. 
His words are “Half a Yojana south of Nakie city is a 
cave as you follow the course of the hills towards the south¬ 
west”. The words in italics are for the Chinese i« m s 
$ |^j which our translators understood to mean a great 
mountain towards the south-west The phrase poh-shan is 
certainly used in the sense of a “great mountain’’ and 
this is its proper meaning. Here, however, as in some 
other cases the construction seems to require that the 
words be taken in the sense of going along a hill (or 
series of hills). This word poh is probably, as has been 
stated already, the poh of hni-poh ($g fjjf) of Chuan I of 
these Records, and also the poh (£$) of various passages 
in the Fo-kuo-chi and other works. 

There does not seem to be any satisfactory explanation 
of the names Nagar and Hilo. If the former be for 
Nagara its memory may be kept up in the modem 
designation Begram which like Nagara means a “city” 
Or the syllable Nag or Nak may possibly be for the 
Indian word n&ga which denotes the sun, a snake , a 
mountain , an elephant Masson says that the old name 
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for the country was Ajflna and Saint Martin and Con* 
ninghara think this word may be a corruption of another 
old name for it, viz. UdySnapur or “the city of the 
Garden”. But no one seems to give any authority for 
this last old name and it is apparently unknown to Chinese 
authors and translators. It may be added that this district 
is referred to in some Chinese books as in the Yue-shi 
(Get®) country of North India. It is also called Ye-p‘o- 
kan-t‘% (***K). that is perhaps, Yavakarida, and it 
is said to be to the west of Udyana 

As to Hilo, Cunningham would have us regard this 
word as a transposition of the Sanskrit word Hadda, 
meaning a “bone”. But there were several Hilos in North 
India, and the relic supposed to have given the name is 
not called in Sanskrit by any term containing a word for 
“bone”. It was the Ushnlsha of the Buddha that Hilo 
contained along with other relics of the Buddha. Some 
Chinese translators, it is true, call the relic “the bone of 
the top of Buddha’s head,” but others give a different 
rendering, or keep the original word. The full name and 
some of the translations will be given a few pages farther 
on. We may perhaps regard the name in our text as for 
Hila which was probably a local pronunciation for Sila. 
This word means a rock or rocky eminence , and the name 
suits the description of the place 

BODHIS ATT V A AND DIP ANKARA. 

From the account given of the iNagar country by our 
pilgrim we see that the district had several objects of 
attraction to a Buddhist. The principal of these objects 
were the mementos of the P‘usa’s meeting with Dlpankara 
Buddha, the luminous image of Gautama Buddha in the 
Dragon’s cave, and his Ush$isha-bone. A few additional 
observations about each of these may be of interest to 
the studenl 

The story of the P‘us& in an exceedingly remote period 
of time in ins existence as a Brahman student meeting 
the Dlpankara Buddha and giving him worship and service 
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is a well known one. It is found in the Sanskrit Maha- 
vastui and Divyavad&na,* in the Pali Jatakas, 3 and in 
several forms in Chinese translations from Indian ori¬ 
ginals. No one of all these treatises, so far as I know, 
places the scene of tins meeting in a country called Naga,. 
In the different accounts various names are given to the 
city of the incident. Thus it is called Hamm an agar a (or 
Rammavatl or Rammagama). 4 This would seen to point 
to.Ayodhya, the modern Oudh, but the Jatalia places 
Rainma-city in w the frontier territory’’. The city is also 
called Dlpavati or Dipavat 5 from dlpa , a light. It is also 
Padma-pura or Lotos-city, in Chinese Licn-hua-ch'eng or 
Hua-shi-ch‘eng. 6 The last name means simply Flower city 
and it is properly applied to Patalipur. It 1 * said, how¬ 
ever, as has been seen, to be an old name for Nagar city 
and it was given on account of the Lotus Ponds of the 
city. 

The P'usa as brahmin student, variously named Megha, 
Su-medha and otherwise, on his way to see Dlpankara 
Buddha met a maiden carrying seven lotus flowers for the 
service of a shrine in the palace grounds. The P‘usa 
bargained with the maiden for five of her flowers that he 
might have them to throw on the Buddha as he passed 
in procession. At the spot where the flowers were bought, 
an act involving great consequences in the distant 'uture, 
king Asoka had built a tope. It is remarkable that the 
Pali J&taka does not make any mention of the purchase 
and offering of the lotus flowers. 

Then there was the place at which the P‘usa spread 
out his deer-skin mantle and his hair on the muddy road 


4 Mah&vaetu T. 1, p. 193. 

5 Divyiv. p. 246. 

3 Rhys Davids’ Birth Stories p. 7; Bigardet’s Legend, Vol. i, p. 7. 
3 Mfth&vamsa Int. p. XXXII. 

5 Yin-kuo-cbing (Bun. No. 666). 

6 Fo shuo-t‘ai-tzu-8ui-yiug-pen-chi-ching, ch . 1 (BUn. No. 665); 
Tseng-yi-a-han-ching, ch . 11 (Bun. No. 548) ; Hsing-chi-ching, ch*. 2, 3 
(Bun. No. 680). 
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to preserve Dlpankara’s feet from being defiled. On the 
road by which this Buddha was proceeding to the capital 
on tliis memorable occasion were several dirty inuddj 
places which the people were trying to make clean. The 
brahmin student, at his own request, was allowed to put 
right a hollow in the road made by running water. Un¬ 
able to fill up this muddy gap on the approach of the 
Buddha, he spread out in it his deerskin mantle, and then 
lay down prostrate with bis long hair spread out for the 
Buddha to step on. Though the world had passed away 
and been renewed since the time of Dlpankara and Megha 
(or Sumati) yet the depression in the road remained visible, 
being rene,wed with the renewal of the world. Close to 
the spot was a small tope of great antiquity, the successor 
of the original wooden stake, and not far from it was a 
very magnificent tope built by king Asoka. 

This myth of the Pusa and the Dfpankara Buddha 
seems to be very unbuddhistical, and its origin should 
perhaps be sought outside of religion. We remember that 
one of Gotaraa’s royal ancestors was a king Dlpankara 
who with M his sons and grandsons also twelve royal princes 
governed their great kingdom in Takkasila best of towns.’' 
A picture of this king, with a conquered chief prostrate 
before him, may have suggested the story. Such a picture 
may be seen in Plate YII fig. 5 of the “Ariana Antique.” 
Compare with this the illustration of Dlpankara and the 
Pusa in Burgess’s “Buddhist Cave Temples’ 7 p. 6fi. Here 
the Buddha does not tread on the hair of the prostrate 
devotee at his side. The story is explained by some as 
originally an allegory to express Gautama’s resolve to 
undergo all things in this ivorld of impurities in order to 
obtain perfect wisdom and teach the way thereof to mortal 
creatures. A simpler theany is that the brahmin student 
laid down his deer-sVin mantle and his hair before the 
Buddha to declare to the latter the student’s resolve to 
give up Brahminism and become a professed Buddhist. 


1 Dipavamst p. 131. 
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As such he. must shave his head and cease to wear gar¬ 
ments made of the skins of animals. 

THE SHADOW CAVE. 

According, to Yuan-chuang’s account the Gopflla-Dragon 
cave, with the likeness of the Buddha sliming at times in 
the rock opposite the entrance, was on the east side of a 
torrent among the heights to the south-west of the Nagar. 
that is, the Padma city. M r Simpson thinks that the 
range of hills which extends from the Ahin Posh Tope 
south of Jelalabad south-west to Sultanpur does not suit 
Yuan-chuang’s description of the surroundings of this cave 
But his objections seem to be based mainly on the oc¬ 
currence of the words cascade and mountain in the trans¬ 
lations. There is nothing, however, corresponding to either 
of these terms in the original either of the Life or Re¬ 
cords. The road from the city was a bad one and 
dangerous, but it led to a hamlet with a monastery. Not 
far from this, above the steep bank of a foaming torrent, 
was the cave. 

The Gop&la Dragon of this cave, Yuan-chuang tells us, 
and the story seems to be his only, was originally a 
cowherd in this district at the time of the Buddha. 
Annoyed at a reproof from the king he vowed terrible 
vengeance. Then going to the Tope of Prediction lie 
prayed to become a dragon; and immediately fulfilled his 
prayer by committing suicide, and returning to the world 
as a malignant demon determined to make havoc. Hear¬ 
ing of his spiteful cruel designs^ the Buddha came through 
the air from Mid-India, converted the dragon, and left 
him a luminous likeness of himself immanent in the inner 
rock of his cave. Yuan-chuang saw the likeness of the 
Buddha and a great deal more. According to the tra¬ 
dition the Buddha was alone in the cave when he caused 
bis likeness to go into the rock, but Yuan-chuang saw 
also in the wonderful manifestation the P‘u$as and saints 
who attended the Buddha in his ministrations. 

N 
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In the “Ka-lan-chi” the narrative at the part about the 
Nagar country has this statement—“On to Ku-1a-lo-lu , 
saw the cave of Buddha’s shadow, advancing 15 paces into 
the hill, Hie entrance facing west”. Burnouf, who treats 
this short passage as corrupt, makes “Gropala Cave” out 
of the four Chinese characters represented in the above 
transcription. This he effects by treating the first lo as 
a mistake for p l o and the last character lu as a mistake 
for chu, a deer for a cave as he represents it. But if we 
take the Chinese characters as we find them they give us 
Kulala-lok. that is, the Pottery people. Now this reminds 
us of an interesting passage in the Chinese version of the 
Life of King Asoka. 1 There Yasa tells the king how the 
Buddha, just before his death, converted the Dragon-king 
Apal&la, the Potter, and the Chand&la Dragon-king. 
Burnouf translating from the Sanskrit text of this passage 
has “the potter’s wife the Chandali Gopali” white the 
editors of the Divyavailana treat Kumbliakari (Potter’s wife) 
as a proper name. 2 

With reference to this caye and its surroundings the 
following passage from the w Ariana Antiqua” may be found 
of some interest--“Tracing the skirts of the Siah koli, is a 
road leadiug f^orn Bala Bagh to Darunta, and thence across 
the river of Kabul and Jelalabad to Laghm&n. From Bala 
Bagh to the ferry atDarunta may bo a distance of seven miles. 
At about five miles on this road, coming from £&)a Bagh, 
we meet the topes of Kotpur, situated a little on our right 
hand. The first is in the midst of cultivation about one 
hundred yards from the road; a deep ravine, through 
which flows a stream derived from the Surkh Bud (red 
river), separates it from its two companions. These stand 
on a d&k, or barren level, overspread with fragments o£ 


1 A-yii-wang-ching, ch. 2 (No. 1348). In ch. 6 of this treatise the 
chandala Drrgon-king is called Kwp'o-lo (Gopala), and in eh. 1 of 
the “A-yU-wang-chuan” he is the w Ox-Dragon” of Gandhavat. In 
the “Tsa-a-han-ching”, ch. 28 (No. 544) Buddha subdues the dragon 
Apalila, “tho potter chand&la”, and the Gop&li dragon. 

* Bur. Int p. 377: Divy&v. p. 848. See Legge’s ‘Fa Hian\ p. 29. 
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potter’s ware; and here coins, rings, and other relics are 
sometimes found. The spot was, therefore, an ancient 
place of sepulchre.” 1 In the ‘Life of Asoka\ however, the 
Gopala cave is located in Gandhara. 

In another Chinese Buddhist work we learn that, the 
Buddha' once went to '-'North India” to the Yue-shi 
(Gete) country and thenos to the west of this Here he 
overcame a fierce wicked Rakshasi, spent a night in her 
cave, and left his shadow on a rock in it like that in the 
Gopala cave. 2 In another Buddhist treatise, moreover, 
there is mention of a district called Na-kie-lo or Na-kie- 
han (or ft)-lo. Here also was a rakshasl rave, and Buddha 
came from India to convert the rakshasl and left his 
luminous image in the cave. J This cave was in the side 
of the mountain Ansu, in the Ohampak grove of the old 
rishi, close to a Dragon’s lake, and north of the Blue- 
Lotus fountain. The district in which this cave was 
situated was evidently not the Nagar country of our 
pilgrim. He also mentions two other caves with luminous 
images of Buddha in other parts of India. 

There is also something not quite clear in his location 
of the cave in Nagar. He seems to describe it as in the 
east bank of a torrent, yet he tells us that there was to 
the west of -it a large flat stone on which the Buddha 
spread his robe to dry. According to Fa-hsien also there 
was a tope, 100 paces west of the cave, which was made 
by Buddha and his disciples as a pattern. Near this, 
moreover, was a monastery with above 700 monks m it, 
of which Yuan-chuang does not make mention. 

THE USHNISHA-BONE. 

The next of the great objects of interest to Buddhists 
in this country was the Ushnisha-bone of the Buddha in 


i Ar. Ant. p. 64. The conclusion drawn in the last sentence of 
this passage is not quite justified by the premises. 

* Ta-chih-tu-lun, ch. 9 (Bun. No. 1169). 

* Kuan-Fo-aan-mei-kai-ching, ch. 7 (No. 480> 
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Hilo. This is called by Yuan-chuang and the other pil¬ 
grims Buddha's ting-lcu (JK ft) or Bone of the top of the 
head . The Sanskrit term is Ushplsha-Sirshas or Ushnlsha- 
£iraskat&. As to the latter part of these compounds there 
is no doubt, the words being from siras , the head. But 
in the literature of India the word ushnisha has two 
meanings. (1) the hair done up into a coil on the top of 
the head and (2) a peculiar kind of turban or other head¬ 
dress. But the Buddhas cut off their hair and did not 
weai caps or turbans. 1 So a new use was given to the 
term in Buddhism, and it was applied to the cranial pro¬ 
tuberance which was one of the thirty-two distinguishing 
marks of a Buddha. This protuberance was supposed to 
be a sort of abnormal development of the upper surface 
of the skull into a small truncated cone covered with flesh 
and skin and hair. But some, like Yuan-chuang, regarded 
it as a separate formation on, but not a part of, the top 
of the skull. This Ushnlsha-Sirsha among the Buddhists 
was one of the thirty-two marks not only of a Buddha 
but also of a Chakravartin and a Maha-purusha. But, 
as Senart has pointed out, it is not in the list of the 
signs of the Great Man (Maha-puruslia) in Brahminical 
writings such as the u Brihat Samhitft”. 2 

According to Yuan-chuang’s description the Ushnisha 
in Hilo was 

twelve inches in circumference, with the heir-pores distinct, and 
of a yellowish white colour* It was kept in a casket deposited 
in the small tope made of the seven precious substances which 
was in the second storey of the decorated Hall. Pilgrims made 
a fragrant plaster, and with it took a cast of the upper surface 
of the bone; and according to their Karma read in the traces 
on the plaster their weal or their woe. 

In addition to the term already given as a rendering 
for Ushplsha there are several other Chinese translations 

1 In Max hfttUer’i Dharma-samgrahft p. 54 ushnUha is translated 
by “Cap”. T his re ndering is not supported by any Buddhist authority, 
and it is at "variance with the descriptions and explanations given 
in the Buddhist books. 

* Essai sur la leg. du Bud, p. 111. 
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or interpretations of the Sanskrit word. Thus we have 
ting-jourchi OCR A fr) that is, “the flesh top-knot on the 
top of the head” and ju-chi-ku or “the bone of the flesh 
top-knot.” 1 The Buddha is also described as having, as 
one of the thirty-two marks, “on the top of his head the 
ushplsba like a deva sun-shade”, 2 or as having “on the 
top of his head the ush\ilsha golden skull-top bone”;* and 
we also read that on the top of the Buddha's head is 
“manifested the ushmsha”, that is, manifested occasionally 
as a miraculous phenomenon. It is also stated that the 
ushnislia is not visible to the eyes of ordinary beings. 4 

Nearly two hundred years before Yuan-chuang’s time 
a Chinese pilgrim by name Chih-ineng |£) had seen, 
it is recorded, the IJshnislia-bone along with other relics 
of the Buddha in Kapilavastu, but this must be regarded 
as a mistake of a copyist. 6 Two later pilgrims TaoAin 
and Hsiian-chao , the latter a contemporary of Yuan- 
chuang, visited Kapis and there paid reverence to the 
usliplsha or 3 kull-top bone of the Buddha..* By Kapis 
we are probably to understand Nagar then a part of the 
Kapis kingdom. Then a century after Yuan-chuang’s time 
Wu-li'ung went to see “Sakya Julai’s skull-top bone (or 
Ushnislia) relic” in the city of Gandhara.* 7 

It is interesting to observe that we do not find mention 
of any Buddhist monks as being concerned in any way 
with this ..precious relic. Fa-hsien, indeed, places it in a 
thing-she or temple, but this was apparently only the name 
which he gave to the building because it contained the 
relic. Yuan-chuang does not make mention of any sacred 


* Hsing-chi-ching, ch, 9: Kuau-Fo-san-mei-hai-ching, ch. 1, wharf 
the tmg-shang-jou-chi is one of the 39 marks of a ta-chann-fu (^C jjfc 
orMahapurusha; Chang-chao-fan-chih-ch'ing-w^n-cbing (Bun. No. 734). 

* Fa-chi-ming-shu-ching (No. 8^2). 

3 Chung-hsii-ching, ch. 3 (No. 859). 

4 Ta-ming-san-tsang-fa-shu, ch, 48 (No. 1621). 

3 Kao-seng-chuan, ch. 3. 

* Hai-yu-ch*in, ch, 1, 2. 

i Shih-H-chlng, and J. A. T. VI, p. 367. 
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building, he refers only to a tall two-storey building and 
this is apparently the high two-storeyed Hall of Fa-hsien. 
The latter pilgrim also mentions the small tope of the 
seven precious substances in which the casket containing 
the usiiBisha was kept. This little tope is described by 
Fa-hsien as being moreover free, opening and shutting, and 
about five feet in height. 1 * 3 

The official custodians of the relic paid all expenses by 
charging the devout pilgrims according to a fixed tariff 
for seeing the relic, and for also taking an impression of 
its upper surface in clay or wax, and they acted in like 
manner with the other Buddha relics under their care. 

The “Bone of the top of Buddha’s skull”, in shape 
like a wasp’s nest or the back of the arched hand, 
which was shown to believing pilgrims in Hilo was of 
course an imposture. It was perhaps the polished skull- 
cup of some ancient Sakian chief preserved originally as 
an heir-loom.* We have seen that a segment of the 
Buddha’s skull-bone was preserved as a sacred relic in 
the Kapis country. 

GANDHARA. 

The pilgrim's narrative in the Records proceeds to relate that 
“from this' 1 (that is, from somewhere near the site of the modern 
Jelalftbad) he went south-east among hills and valleys for above 
500 li and came to the Kan-to-lo (Gandhara) country. This 
Country was above 1000 li from east to west and above 800 li 
north to south, reaching on the east to the Sin (in the D text, 


i Fo-kuo-chi, ch. XIII. The term which is here rendered by “free” 

is chie-Voh (fSf JR). In the translations of the passage the cl\ie- 
toh-pG becomes “tours de delivranee", “Final emancipation tower”, 
and “Vimoksha tope”. Nothing is known of such topes or towers; 
and there is no meaning in the translations. A chie-Foh-ta is a 
tope, not closed up, but provided with a door opening and shutting 
as required. Other topes containing relics were securely fastened, 
but this one was released from the bonds of solid masonry so far 
as the relic was concerned. 

3 It was made of flesh and bone, was of the capacity of the 
hollow of the hand, of a dark colour, round, and very beautiful. 
(Abhi-ta-vib. eh. 17V). 
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Sin-tu) river. The capital Pu-lu-aha-pu~lo (Purushapur) was 
above 40 li in circuit; the royal family was extinct and tin? 
country was subject to Kapis; the towns and villages were 
desolate and the inhabitants were very few; in one comer of 
the royal city (Kung-ch'eng) there were above 1000 families. The 
country had luxuriant crops of cereals and a profusion of fruits 
and flowers; it had much sugar-cane and produced sugar-candy. 
The climate was warm with scarcely any frost, or snow; the 
people were faint-hearted, and fond of the practical arts; the 
majority adhered to other Bystems of religion, a few being 
Buddhists, 

The Kan-t'o-lo of this passage is doubtless the Gandhara 
or Gandhara of Indian writers. In a Chinese note we 
are told that the old and incorrect name was Gandhavat 
(Kun-t'o-wei) and that the country was in “North India". 
But in several Chinese treatises Kan-t L o-u)e.i or the short 
form Kan-Vo is the designation of a large and rather 
vague region which does not always correspond to the 
Gandhara of our pilgrim. Thus Fa-hsien, for example, 
uses it to denote a city and district in this region quite 
distinct from the Purushapur district. 1 In the Ka-lan-chi 
we find Gandha, and also Gandhara, used to designate 
both a city and the country in which the city was situated. 2 
The Wei-Shu places the district of Gandha to the west 
of Udyana and makes it quite distinct from Kapin. 3 Then 
Gandhavat and Gandhara are names of a vague “north 
country" in which was the inexhaustible treasure-store of 
the n&ga-raja Elapatra.* In some books we find Gandhara 
associated with Kapin (Kashmir) either as a part of the 
latter or as a neighbouring state. Thus the apostle 
Madhyantika was deputed to go to “Kapin Gandharas cha \ 
and here I think the syllable che (or cha) in the Chinese 
translations stands for the Sanskrit word cha meaning 


* Fo-kuo-chi, ch. IS. 

3 Ch. 6. 

3 Ch . 102. 

4 See A-na-pin-ti-hua-ch^-tzfi-ching (No. 649): Tseng-yi-a-havt 
chin, ch. 49 (No. 543): Fo-shuo-Mi-le-ta-cb‘eng-Fo-ching (No, 
Divy&v. p. 61 . 
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“and”* In Wu-tung^ ‘Itinerary’ Gandhara is described 
as tile eastern capital of Kapin, the winter residence of 
the king of that country, but to the west of Kashmir. 1 
The name Gandhara is an old one in Buddhist literature 
and it is found in one of the Asoka Edicts. 3 It is inter¬ 
preted in some places as meaning “Earth-holder”, 4 but 
while there is a Sanskrit word dhara meaning “holding” 
there does not seem to be any Sanskrit word like gan 
meaning “Earth” Taken as GandhaYat the name is ex¬ 
plained as meaning hsiang-lmng (§ fy) or “scent-action” 
from the word gandha which means scetit, small , perfume . 6 

In some books we find the name Shift-8hih(%j 'gtykuo 
or “Cave country” applied to Gandhara and the capital 
called Shih-shih-ch'eng or Cave city, 6 and this is evidently 
another name for Taksha&la. An old or native name for 
Gandhara is given as Yc-p'o-lo (§| fflL 8 ) perhaps for Abftr, 
but this seems to have been local and temporary. We 
are told, in fact, that it ceased to he used after the 
country was conquered by the Ye-ta (PgJ; !{j| or *[B) that 
is, the Yets or Gats apparently near the end of our 5 th 
century. 7 Further in some Chinese books Gandhara is 
said to be the Hsiao-yue-ti country the district of the 
offshoot of the Yue-ti or Getre, or at least to include the 
region so called. 8 The Ye-ta, who were a powerful people 
in Central Asia in the 5 th century, are also said to have 
been of the Yue-ti stock, 8 but some regard them as of 
Turkish, and others as of Tibetan origin. 

In the above passage the words taken to denote that 


* Shan-cliien-lii-vib, ch „ 2 (No. 1125): cf. Mah. ch. XIII. 

* Shih-li-ching. 

* No. 5 of the Rock Edicts. Fleet in Ind, Ant. Yol. xxii, p. 178. 

* A-yii-wang-ching, ch . 10 (commentary). 

5 Su-kao-seng-chuan, ch. 2 (No. 1493). 

6 A-na-pin-ti~hua-ch‘i-tzu-ching; A-yu-wang-bai-huai-mu-yin-yuan- 
ching (No. 1367k 

7 Ka-lan-chi, ch. 5; Wei-ahu, ch. 102. 

* Wei-ahu 1. c.; T‘nng-chik-liao a. v. >J> /J 

o T'uug-chien-kang-inu a Liang Wu Ti ^ j|| 3 rd year. 
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Gandhara had “mucn sugar-cane and that it produced 
sugar-candy (lit. stone-honey)” are % “fj* ;j|& {f{ # ^ ie 
translators in their renderings here have inserted a gloss 
which makes Yuan-chuang state that the sugar-candy was 
made by the people from the sugar-cane. Julien trans¬ 
lates the words—“il produit aussi beaucoup de Cannes & 
sucre et Von en tire du mtel en pierre (du sucre solide).” 
Hero the words tt Von en tire” are not warranted by the 
text which has merely the ordinary word ch'u. This word 
here as in other passages of the Records simply means 
“it (that is, the country) yields or produces”. We know 
also from other sources that the Chinese at this time did 
not know of sugar as a product of the sugar-cane. In 
consequence of information obtained from India the Em¬ 
peror T'ang T‘ai Tsung sent a mission to that country 
to learn the art of making sugar and candy from the 
Sugar-cane. This candy was merely molasses dried or 
“sugar in pieces”. It was at first “hard (or stone) honey” 
to the Chinese, as sugar was honey to the ancient westerns. 1 

The Pu-lu-sha-pu-lo or Purushapur of our text has been 
supposed to be tne Parshawar of later writers, the Pu- 
rush&var of Alberuni, and the Peshawer of modern times. 2 
Fa-hsien uses the term “Purusha country”; and makes this 
a distinct place four days’ journey south from his Gandhavat 
country. Sung-yun does not seem to have known the name 
Purusha, and he uses Gandhara for country and capital. 
As has been stated, the NagarahSra of Kittoe’s Sanskrit 
inscription is evidently the city and district called Pu¬ 
rushapur. This name is interpreted as meaning “the city 
of the Hero”, in Chinese Chang~fu~kung (t£ ^ 5) or 
Hero’s Palace, 3 the Purusha or “Hero” being Vishnu as 
the conqueror of the terrible Asura. 

Yuan-chuang proceeds to state that 


t P&n-ts'ao-kang-mu, ch. 33; T>ang-Shu f ch. 221 second part 
i A. O. I. p. 47ff. for this and Gandhftra generally: Alberuni 
Vol. ii, p. 11. 

3 Su-kao-sdng-chuan, ch. 2. 
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of the Buddhist Mai tens in India who since old times had 
written sastras (In ;t ») there were N&rayana-deva, TVu - cho 
(Asatiga) P‘usa, Shih-ch'in (Vasubandhu) P‘usa. Dharmatara, 
Manoratha(?), and Parsva the Venerable who were natives of 
this district* 

Julien translates this passage as follows—^Depuis Pan- 
tiquite, ce pays a donnf le jour k un grand nombre de 
docteurs indiens qui ont compost des Trait6s ( Qastras ); 
par exemple h Naraya^ia Deva, Asanga, Vasoubandhu, 
Dharmatrata, Manorhita, Arya Parcvika, &o. &c.” There 
1$ nothing in the text, however, corresponding to the 
grand nombre , the par exempli 'or the &c. &c. of this 
rendering. Instead of the word pu (;£), which is in Julicn's 
Chinesb text, there should be yu (;£), the reading of the 
A and D texts. Of the writers of S&stras or disquisitions 
mentioned here only three are known as authors of Buddhist 
books which have come down to us, viz. Asanga, Vasu¬ 
bandhu, and Dharmatara. The Narayana-deva appears 
again in this treatise as a (leva or god, and it is perhaps 
the incarnation of Vishnu so named that is represented 
here as a philosophical Buddhist writer, or Yuan-c$iuang 
may have heard that the “Dliarum-Sastra” which bears 
tbe name of Vishnu was written Ijy the god. But we must 
remember that Narayaoa is a name Common to several 
ancient philosophers of India. The other Sftstra-writers 
of Gandhftra will meet us again as we proceed. 

There were above 1000 Buddhist monasteries in the country 
but they were utterly dilapidated and untenanted. Many of 
tbe topes also were in ruins. There were above 100 Deva- 
temples, and the various seots lived pell-mell. In the north-east 
part of the capital were the remains of the building which 
once contained the Buddha’s Alms-bowl. After the Buddha’s 
decease the Bowl had wandered to this country, and after 
having been treated with reverence here for some centuries, it 
had gone on to several other countries, and was now in JF o-la-uu 
(Persia). 

The Buddha’s Bowl was seen by Fa-fasien in a monastery 
in Furusha, where it was in the care of tbe Buddhist 
Brethren. Kum&rajiva saw it in Sha-le or Kashgar, and 
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Chih-meng saw ifc in Kapin 1 Our pilgrim here represents 
the Bowl as haying passed awav from Purushapur and as 
being in Persia, but the Life instead of Persia has Benares. 
According to other authorities the Buddha’s Bowl moved 
about from place to place, passing mysteriously through 
the air, and working miracles for the good of the people 
until it passed (or passes) out of sight in the palace of 
the Dragon-king Sagara. There it will remain until the 
advent of Maitreya as Buddha when it will appear again 
to be a witness. According to some texts the Bowl was 
broken once by the wicked king Mihirakula, but the pieces 
seem to have come together again. As no one less than 
a Buddha could ever eat from this Bowl, so no one less 
than a Buddha could move it from its resting-place; borne 
by the hidden impulses of human karma it floated about 
from one chosen seat to another as Buddhism waxed or 
waned. 2 

About eight or nine li to the south-east of the capital was a 
large and very ancient sacred Pipphal Tree above 100 feet high 
with wide-spreading foliage affording a dense shade. Under it 
the Four Past Buddhas had sat, and all the 996 Buddhas of the 
Bhadra kalpa are to sit here, the images of the Four Buddhas 
jn the sitting posture were still to be seen. When Sakya Julai 
was sitting under this tree with his face to the south be said 
to Anauda—“Four hundred years after my decease a sovereign 
will reign, by name Kanishka, who a little to the south of this 
will raise a tope in which he will collect many of my flesh and 
bone relics 1 '. To the south of the Pipphal Tree was the tope 
erected by Kanishka. Exactly 400 years after the death of 
the Buddha Kanishka became sovereign of all Jsmbudvlpa, hut 
he did not believe in Karma, and he treated Buddhism with 
contumely. When he was out hunting in the wild country a 
white hare appeared; the king gave chase, and the hare suddenly 
disappeared at this place. Here among the trees the king dis¬ 
covered a cow-herd boy with a small tope three feet high he 
had made. “What is this you have made?” asked the king. 
The boy replied telling the Buddha's prophecy, and informing 


i Fo-kuo-chi. eh. 12: Kao-seng-chuan, eh. 2, 3. 

- See “Fo-mie-tu-hou-kuan-lien-sung-ching” (No. 124); Lien-hua- 
mien-ching, ch. 2 (No. 465). 
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Kanishka that he was the king of the prophecy, adding that he 
had come to set in motion the fullfiInvent of the prophecy. 
With this the king was greatly pleased; he straightway became 
a Buddhist, and proceeded to accomplish the prediction. Trust¬ 
ing to his own great merits, he set about building a great tope 
round the site ot the boy's small tope, which was to be con¬ 
cealed and suppressed by the great tope. But as the latter rose 
in height the small tope always topped It by three feet. The 
king's tope was one and a half li in circuit at the base, which 
was 150 feet high in fire stages, and the tope had reached the 
height of 400 feet. The boy's tope was now suppressed and the 
king was greatly pleased. He completed his tope by the addition 
of twenty five gilt copper disks in tiers, and having deposited 
a ho of relics inside, he proceeded to offer solemn worship. But 
the small tope appeared with one half of it out sideways under 
the south-east corner of the great base. The king now lost 
patience and threw the thing up. So [the small tope] remained 
as it was (i. e. did not all come through the wall) wrth one half 
of it visible in the stone base below the second stage, and 
another small tope took its place at the original site. Seeing 
all this the king became alarmed, as he was evidently contending 
with supernatural powers, so he confessed his error and made 
submission. These two topes were still in existence and were 
resorted to for cures by people afflicted with diseases. South 
of the stone steps on the east side of the Great Tope were two 
sculptured topes, one three and the other ive feet high, which 
wtere miniatures of the Great Tope. There were also two images 
of thp Buddha, one four and the other six feet high, represent¬ 
ing him seated cross-legged under the Bodhi Tree. When the 
sun shone on them these images were of a dazzling gold colour, 
and in the shade their stone was of a, dark violet colour. The 
stone had been gnawed by gold-coloured ants so as to have the 
appearance of carving, and the insertion of gold sand completed 
the images. On the south face of the ascent to the Great Tope 
was a painting of the Buddha sixteen feet high with two heads 
from one body. Our pilgrim narrates the legend connected with 
this very curious picture as lie learned it at the place. 

Above 100 paces io the south-east of the Great Tope was a 
white stone standing image of Buddha eighteen feet high, facing 
north, which wrought miracles, and was seen by night to 
circumambulate the Great Tope. On either side of the latter 
were above 100 small topes close together. The Buddha images 
were adorned in the perfection of art. Strange perfumes were 
perceived and unusual sounds heard [at the Great Tope], and 
divine and human genii might be seen performing prndakshina 
round it. The Buddha predicted that when this tope had been 
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seven times burned, and seven times rebuilt, his religion would 
come to an end. The Records of former sages stated that the 
tope had already been erected and destroyed three times. When 
Yuan-cliuanfc arrived he found there had been another burning, 
and the work of rebuilding was still in progress. 

The description of the origin and structure of the 
Kani&hka Tope in this passage is not very full or clear; 
and the interpretation here given differs in some important 
points from Julien’s rendering. There are, however, other 
accounts of this unique building which may help to 
supplement our author’s narrative. The white hare which 
appeared to Kanishka and led him to the fated spot was 
the agent of Indra; so also t *was the herd-boy who had 
made the small tope. Or rather the boy was Indra 
himself, and as the builder and the material were not of 
this world the tope could not be like the common build¬ 
ings of its class. * One authority describes it as being 
made of cow-dung; but when an unbeliever pressed it to 
try, the hollow which he made with his fingers could not 
be filled up, and remained to testify to the miraculous 
character of the tope. 1 

According to our pilgrim Kanishka’s Tope was 400 feet 
high with a superstructure of gilt-copper disks, the base 
being in five stages and 150 feet in height. Julien makes 
the words of the text mean that each of the five stages 
was 150 feet high, but this is not in the original and does 
not agree with the context. Then the passage which tells 
of the miracle of the small to^e coming out half-way 
through the wall of the Great Tope is thus rendered by 
Julien—“Quand il (i. e. the king) eut achev6 cette con¬ 
struction, il vit le petit stoupa , qui se trouvait au bas de 
Tangle sud-est du grand, s’elever a cote et le depasser de 
moitte.” But the text does not place the small tope at 
the south-east corner of the great one, and the king is 
described as building it “autour de Tendroit oil etait le 
petit stowa”. Then the words pang-ch'H-ch'i-pan (jfi (f{ 


1 The Hii-ytt-ohih quoted in Fa-yuan-chu-lin, ch. 88. 
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ip) lit. “side put out its half” cannot possibly be made 
to mean “s’elever a cot6 et le dGpasser de moiti6”. This 
rendering moreover spoils the story which tells us that 
the king had finished his tope, and was pleased with his 
success in enclosing the small tope, when the latter was 
seen to thrust itself half through the stone wall of his 
tope Then we learn that on seeing this “the king’s mind 
was ruffled and he threw the thing up”. The Chinese for 
this clause is wang-hsin-im-p‘ing-pien-chi-ch ih-ciiH (£ 

and Julien .translates: “Le roi en 
eprouva une vive contrariety et ordonna sur-le-champ de 
l’abattre” Here the word ordonna is a bad interpolation, 
and the term chih-ch l i has been misunderstood. It means, 
as usually, to give up, renounce, abandon . The king had 
built his great relic-tope, but he could not carry out the 
ambitious' design lie had to mi-fuh by his power the 
small tope which, unknown to him, was the work of the 
god India, so he wanted to abandon the whole affair, 
in the Fang-chih the king is wrongly represented as 
putting aside (chih-ch‘i) the small tope when proceeding 
to build liis own. At the time of Yuan-chuang’s visit 
the small tope half-out through the wall still remained in 
that position, and the second stfrall tope was to be seen 
at the original site of the first one. The position he 
assigns to his second small tope does not agree with the 
statement that Kanishka enclosed the site of the original 
small tope within the inclosure of his Great Tope. Per¬ 
haps the small tope appearing half-way out through the 
wall of the great one may have been a sculpture in alto- 
relievo in the latter. M r Simpson in the XIV 4b Yol. of 
the Journal of the R. A. S. has described such sculptured 
topes, and give' us a sketch of one 
Yuan-chuang’s account of the Great Tope and the little 
one associated with it from the beginning agrees in the main 
with Fa-hsien’s account, but does not much resemble the 
descriptions in other works. We must remember, however, 
that what he records is largely derived from others, while 
his predecessors saw the Great Tope in the splendour of 
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its perfect condition. One account represents the base 
of the Tope as 30 (for 300) feet in height, above this was 
a structure of polished and sculptured stone in five storeys, 
then a structure of carved wood about 120 feet high, then 
came the roof on which was erected a spire hearing fifteen 
gilt disks. Sung-yun, like Yuan-chuang, makes the height 
of the main building to be 400 feet: above this Sung-yun 
saw an iron pillar 300 feet high supporting thirteen tiers 
of gilt disks (lit gold basins). He makes the total height 
700 feet while others make it 550, 632, 800, and 1000 feet. 
One of the names by which the tope was known was the 
“Thousand Foot Tope” ("g" M M)- ^ was also called 
the Chio-li ($ ]£) Tope. This term Chio-li we have seen 
was applied to the pair of viharas at Kuchili (Eutzfi), and 
it is used to designate other vihftras and topes. If the 
name were always written as above we could regard it as 
a native term meaning “piebald, browt. and yellow”, chio 
denoting a sparrow and li an oriole. But the characters 
vary and the word is expressly said to*be foreign and to 
mean striped or chequered in two or more colours. This 
sense would suit the Great Tope wiijh its dark-coloured 
stone variegated by yellow tracings, it is apparently this 
building which is called in a Buddhist work the “Earth 
and Stone Tope” This will recall to the reader the very 
interesting general description of the topes of this region 
given in the Ariana Antiqua, a description which also 
illustrates our pilgrim’s account of the Great Tope. 1 

In a Yinaya treatise the prediction of the building of 
this tope is made by the Buddha not to Ananda bnt to 
the Yajrap&pi Fusa. The Buddha going about with this 
Fusa from place to place in “North India” came to the 
hamlet of the Ho-shu-lo mmm that is, the Ehaijura 
or wild date tree. Here the two sat down; and Buddha, 
pointing to a small boy making a mud tope at a little 
distance, told tfte P‘usa that on that spot Kanishka would 
erect the tope to be called by his name. 1 

< Wei-ihu 1. c.; Ka- lan -chi, 1. o.; Ar. Ant. p. 56. 

1 8a*. Vin. Yao-.hih, ch. ». 
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The description in the Records goes on— 

To the west of the Great Tope was an old monastery built 
Dy Kanishka; its upper storeys and many terraces were connected 
by passages to invite eminent Brethren and give distinction to 
illustrious merit and although the buildings were in ruins they 
could be said to be of rare art. There were still in the monastery 
a few Brethren all Hmayanisis. From the time it was built it 
had yielded occasionally extraordinary men, and the arhats and 
$astra-makers by their pure conduct and perfect virtue were still 
an active influence. 

This old monastery is apparently the “Kanik-caitya” 
of Alberuni, the “vihara of Purushavpr” built by king 
Kanik. It was also the “Kanishka-maha-vihara” of Kittoe’s 
inscri tion, “where the best of teachers were to bo found, 
and wnich was famous for the quietism of its frequenters 1 ’. 
Within the modern city of Peshawer is an old building 
called the Ghor Khattri (the Gurli-Katri of Baber) and 
known also as the Caravanserai (or the Serai). This was 
once a Buddhist monastery “with numerous cells”. Does 
it represent the great Kanishka vihara? 

In the third tier of high halls of the Kanishka vihara was 
the chamber once occupied by the Venerable Rolissu-fo (l’arsva): 
it was in ruins, but was marked off. This Pursva was originally 
a brahmin teacher, and he remained such until he was eighty 
years old. Then he became converted to Buddhism and received 
ordination. The city boys hereupon jeered at him as-, an old 
and feeble man, and reproached him with wishing to lead an 
idle life, unable to fulfill the duties of a monk in practising 
absorbed meditation and rcoiting the sacred Scriptures. Stung 
by these reproaches the old man withdrew into seclusion, and 
made a vow not to lay his side on bis mat until he had mastered 
the canon, and had attained full spiritual perfection and powers. 
At the end of three years he had completely succeeded, and 
people out of respect called him Reverend Side (or Ribs) because 
» he had not laid his side on his mat for so long a time. 

The P'n-li-ssu-fo (Pftrfva) of this passage is called in 
other works P'o-she (jjfc #) which may be for Passo the 
Pali form of Parsva. 1 As this word means side it js 
translated into Chinese by Haie (|£) which also means 


1 Pi-p‘o-iha-Iun, or Vibh&«bjt-ia«tra, ch. 1 (No. 1879). 
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side or ribs \ The Buddhist Doctor with this name was 
aldo called Nan-sMno or “Hard to be born”, which is 
perhaps a translation of Durjata. He was so called be¬ 
cause, for misdeeds in a former existence, he was six (or 
sixty) years in his mother’s womb, and was born with gray 
hair. Regarded as one of the Patriarchs he is placed by 
some ninth, and by others tenth, in the line of succession, 
and as such he is said to hare been a native of w Mid 
India” and to hare lived in the 5^ century B. C 1 2 * * But 
these statements are to be set aside as comparatively late 
inventions. Prom other sources we learn that ParSva 
was a native of North India, and that he was a con¬ 
temporary of king Kanishka, at whose Buddhist Council 
he assisted. His date is thus the first century A.D., and 
he is said to have lived 400 years after the Buddha’s 
decease. All authorities agree that he was a bhikshu of 
great zeal and devotion, an ardent student and an in¬ 
defatigable propagator of Buddhism, eloquent and expert 
in argument. Among the numerous converts he made the 
greatest was the celebrated ASvaghosha who was a brahmin 
teacher having an unchallenged preeminence in his own 
country in Mid India. P&r£va, however, defeated him in a 
public discussion, and according to agreement Aivaghosha 
became his disciple, and was ordained as a bhikshu. 5 
Pfirsva is cited by our pilgrim as a maker of &stras; but 
no treatise bearing his name is known to have come down 
to us, and there does not seem to be any particular work 
ascribed to him in the Chinese books although be is 
often quoted in some of these.* Nor is there anything, 
so far as we know, to confirm or warrant Yuan-chuang’s 
story of Pftr$va being ordained at the age of 80 years, and 


1 In “Fo-tsurt'ung-chi” (No. 1661), ch. 84, and in “Fu-fa-tsaiig-yui- 
ynan-ching” (No. 1840) Pariva is the ninth Patriarch; in the “Chih- 
yue-lu”, ch. 8, he is the tenth. 

2 Ma-ming-p‘u-sa-chuan (No. 1460). See also Tftr< S. 59 andWas. 

S. 52 note and 281. 

2 E. g. in the Abhi-ta-vtL.. and the Abhi - shun-oh&ng-li-lira 

(No. 1265). 
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the city boys jeering at him in consequence.- We do read in 
a work already cited that when P&rsva was on his way 
to Mid Lidia the boys at one town made fan of him for 
wearing shoes, and carried these off from him. 

On the eait ride of Psrava’s chamber was the old house in 
which Bhik-ehHn (jt£ tSL) jPoso (Vasubandhu) composed the A- 
P'i-ta-mo-ku-thi-Iun (Abhidharmakofe-l&stra), and posterity in 
reverential remembrance bad set a mark on the old house. 

As Ynan-chnang has told us, Vasubandhu was a native 
of this country, haying been bom in Purushapur. His 
father’s name was Eausika and his mother’s Bilindi, and 
he was the second of three brothers all named Vasubandhu. 
The eldest became celebrated as the great Buddhist 
teacher Asanga, the youngest was called Bilindibhava 
from his mother’s name, and the middle one remained 
Vasubandhu simply. This last following the example ot 
his elder brother became a Buddhist monk, and was at 
first ap adherent of the Vaibh&shikas of the Sarv&stiv&din 
School. 1 

The Abhidhannakota-d&stra, or “Disquisition on. the 
Treasury of Buddhist Philosophy”, mentioned here, origi¬ 
nated with 600 aphorisms in verse composed by Vasu¬ 
bandhu as a Sarv&stiv&din Vaibh&shika. These were sent 
by the author from Ayodhya to the Kashmir Vaibh&shikas 
who were greatly pleased with them. But as the aphorisms 
were very terse and hard to understand, the Brethren re¬ 
quested the author to expand them into a readable form. 
Vasubandhu in the meantime had become attached to the 
Sautr&ntikas, and when he expanded his aphorisms into 
a prose treatise he criticised Borne of the doctrines of the 
Kashmir Vaibh&shikas from the point of view of a Sau- 
trantika. This book also was written in Ayodhyft in the 
reign of Vikram&ditya or his son Balfiditya. It was re¬ 
garded by the Vaibh&shikas of Kashmir as hostile to 
them, and it was refuted by the learned Sanghabhadra 


> Ta-ab&ng-pai-fa-ming-men-lun (No. 1913) Inis; P‘o-»u-p‘an-tou 
(Va*ubendhu)-fa-»hi-chuan (No. 1468); Ww. S. 840. 
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who composed two treatises against it and in defence of 
the Taibbftsnikas. But Vasubandhu’s treatise continued 
to bare a great reputation and it was heid in esteem by 
the adherents of both “Vehicles”. Several commentaries 
were written on it in Sanskrit, and it was twice trans¬ 
lated into Chinese, the first translation being by the great 
Indian Buddhist Parara&rtha, and the second by our 
pilgrim. In this treatise the author does not shew any 
hostility to the Vaibh&shikas, and he frankly acknowledges 
his indebtedness to them. 1 

The Vasubandhu of this passage, who will meet us 
again, is not to be confounded with the Buddhist of the 
same name who is given as the 21* of the Patriarchs of 
the Buddhist Church. 

About fifty paces south from Vasubandha’s house was the 
second tier of high halls; here the sSstra-maeter Mo-nu-ho-la-ta 
“B HA ft) (Manoratha) composed a “vibhasha-lun”. This 
Master made his auspicious advent within the 1000 years after 
the Buddha’s decease; in youth he was studious and clever of 
speech. His fame reached far and clericals and laymen put 
their faith in him. At that time the power of Vikramaditya 
king of Srfcvasti was widely extended; on the day on which he 
reduced the Indias to submission he distributed five lakhs of 
gold coins among the destitute and desolate. The Treasurer, 
fearing that the king would empty the Treasury, remonstrated 
with him to the following effect--Your Majesty’s dread influence 
extend* to various peoples and the lowest creatures. I request 
that an additional five lakhs of gold coins be distributed among 
the poor from all quarters; the Treasury being thus exhausted 
new taxes and duties will have to be imposed; this unlimited 
taxation will produce disaffection; so Your Majesty will have 
gratitude for your bounty, bqt your Ministers will have to bear 
insulting reproaches. The king replied that giving to the needy 
from the surplus of public accumulation was not a lavish ex¬ 
penditure of public money on himself, and ga^e the additional 
five lakhs in largesse to the poor. On a future occasion the 
king, while out hunting, lost trace of a wild boar and rewarded 
the peasant who put him on the track with a lakh of gold coins. 
Manoratha had once paid his barber a like* sum for shaving his 


1 See Abhi-ku-the(ko8&)-lun (Up. 1267), and Abhi-koia-shih-Iun 
(No. 1269); Abhi-kosa-lmv-pen-sung (So. 1270). 
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head, am^ the State annalist had made a record of the circumstance. 
Tills fact had wounded the king’s pride, and he desired to bring 
public shame on Manoratha. To effect this he called together 
100 learned and eminent non-Buddhists to meet Manoratha in 
discussion. The subject selected for discussion was the nature 
of the sense-perceptions about which, the king said, there was 
6uch confusion among the various systems that one had no 
theory in which to put faith. Manoratha had silenced 99 of his 
opponents and was proceeding to play with the last man on the 
subject, as he announced it, of “fire and smoke”. Hereupon the 
king and the Non-Buddhists exclaimed that he was wrong in 
the order of stating his subject for it was a law that smoke 
preceded fire. Manoratha, disgusted at not being able to get a 
hearing, bit his tongue, sent an account of the circumstances to 
his disciple Vasubandhu, and died. Vilcramfiditya lost his kingdom, 
and was succeeded by a king who shewed respect to men of 
eminence. Then Vasubandhu solicitous for his Master’s good 
name came to this place, induced the king to summon to another 
discussion the former antagonists of Manoratha, and defeated 
them all in argument. 

The name of the great Buddhist master here called 
Mo-nuJo-ha-t'a, and translated by Yuan chuang Ju-yi 
(iu or “As von will*’, has been restored by me as 
Manoratha. Julien here as in the Vie having the B 
reading Mo-no-ho-liffiD-Pa restores the name as Manorhita. 
This seems to be a word of his own invention, but it has 
been adopted by the P. W„ and by subsequent writers 
on our pilgrim’s narrative. The Chinese characters of 
Julieu’s text, however, cannot be taken to represent this 
word, and they might stand for a word like Manoriddha* 
This would perhaps suit Yuan-chuang’s rendering, and also 
the Tibetan term Yid-on. But Manoratha is the name 
given by Burnouf from the Abhidharma-kosa-vyakhya, by 
Paramartha, who translates it by Hsin-yuan or “Mental 
desire”, and bv Scliiefner in his translation of T&ranatha. 1 
But the Tibetan books make the bearei of the name to 
be a native of South India and a contemporary of Naga- 
sena. This Manoratha is not to be regarded as the same 


* Bur. Int p. 567; Lift of Vasubandhu (No. 1403); Tar. S. 3, 298. 
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person as the Manor or Manura who is represented as 
the 21** (or 22 d ) Patriarch. 

Yuan-chuang here ascribes to Manoratha the composition 
of a Vibhaslia-lun , that is an expository Buddhistic treatise. 
Julien very naturally toofe/this term to be the name of a 
particular treatise^ which he calls the “Vibhiisha sFistra” 
There is a learned and curious work in the Canon with 
the name “Vibhaska-lun” the authorship of which is 
ascribed to Shi^to-pan-nU- (P |S£ /g) restored by Julien 

as “Siddliapa*ii”, and by some to Katyayani-putra, but not 
to Manoratha. 1 Nor is this last the author of the treatise 
bearing the name “Vibkasha-vinaya”, or of any other work 
in the sacred Canon. 

According to Yuan-chuang Manoratha flourished (lit 
was seen to profit, ^ij a phrase from the Yih-Ching) 
within 1000 years after the decease of the Buddha. This, 
taking the Chinese reckoning, would place the date of the 
S&stra-master before A.D. 150. 

The pilgrim relates of Vikramaditya that “on the day 
on which he reduced the Indias to submission he distri¬ 
buted five lakhs of gold coins”—For these words the 
Chinese is shih-ck^n-chn - In-tu-jih-yi-wu-yih-chin-ch'ien- 
chou-kei (flr £ H F|) Jft fcl n H it & m k Julien, 
who instead of c/m, the reading of the A, C, and D texts, 
had yi (j-Jf) of the B text, translates- -“Quand un do ses 
envoyes arrivait dans (un royaume de) l’lnde, il distribuait 
chaque jour cinq cent mille pieces d’or pour secourir les 
pauvres, les orphelins e* les hommes sans famille.” This 
is very absurd and is not in the text. The first character 
here shih is not needed, and is not in the D text; and 
the meaning seems to be very clear that, on the day on 
which India became subject to him, the king distributed 
five lakhs of gold coins among his own needy and deso¬ 
late. Then the narrative makes the Treasurer try to 
frighten the king by proposing that he should distribute 
another lakh, among the poor from all quarters, thereby 


i Bun. No. 1279 and Jjj[ 9 of Jap. Keprint. 
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exhausting the Treasury and causing oppressive taxation. 
The Treasurer’* speech, which is rather absurd, seems to 
be clearly expressed; but Julien does not seem to have 
understood its meaning. A little farther on we have the 
reasons alleged by the king for summoning the non- 
Buddhists and Buddhists to a public debate. He said 
u he wanted to set right seeing and hearing and study 
(lit. travel in) the real objects of the senses” (££ i[fc jjft gg 
9f ift)* diverse theories on sense perceptions hav¬ 
ing ied to confusion and uncertainty. The king’s language 
refers to the great controversies about the senses and 
their objects, and the word he uses for the latter, chivg 
is that employed in Yuan-chuang’s translation of the 
AbhidkarmakoSa-lun. There were great differences of 
opinion among the rival schools as to the relations be¬ 
tween the senses and their respective objects. Thus, for 
example, as to sight, it was discussed whether it was the 
eye or the mind winch saw, and whether the “true realm” 
of sight was coiour or form. For the purpose at least of 
suppressing Manoratha, the philosophers at the debate 
were agreed on the point that smoko should pvecedo fire. 
From the KaniBhka Monastery Yuan-chusng went north-east 
above BO li, crossing a large river, to the city which he calls 
I\b8e-ka-lo-fa-ti (Pushkaravati). This was about fourteen or 
Jfifteen li in circuit, was well peopled, and the wards were con¬ 
nected by passages. Outside the west gate of the city was a 
Deva-Tcmple with a marvel-working image of the Deva. To 
the east of the city was an Asoka tope on the spot where the 
Four Past Buddhas had preached. The Buddhist sages who in 
old times came from l( Mid India” to this district and taught 
mortals were very numerous. It was here that Yasumitra com¬ 
posed his “Chung-shih-fen-Abhidkarma-lua”. Four or five li 
north of the city was an old monastery in ruins and with only 
a few Brethren who were all HtnayanUts. In it Dharrnatr&ta 
composed the “Tsa-abhidharma-lun” 

The Pushkawivatl of this passage, which the Life /cakes 
to be 100 li from the Kanishka Monastery, is evidently 
the Fo-aha-fu of the Ka-lan-chi and the Pukaravati of 
other works, and it is supposed to be represented by the 
modern Hashtnagar. Here according to onr text Vasa- 
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mitra composed his a Chung-shih-f§n (jg $ #)-Abhidharma- 
lun” or u Abhidharma-prakaraoa-p*da-&istra”. It is worthy 
of note that Yuan-chuang, who is sparing in his refeiences 
to his predecessors; uses here the translations of the title 
of this work given by Gunabhadra and BodhiyaSa, the 
first translators of the treatise. Tor bis own version 
Yuan-chuang used a more correct translation of the title 
“Abhidharma -p'm-lei-tsuifa J£)-lun ,n . Yuan-chuang here 
ascribes to Dharmatr&ta the authorship of a work which 
he calls “Tsa-abhidharma-lun”. But no treatise with this 
name is known to the collections of Buddhist scriptures, 
and it is perhaps a mistake for “Tsa-abhidharma-hsinOgO* 
lun”; there is in the Canon a work with this name and it 
is ascribed, to Dharmatrata (or Dharmatara) as author. 2 

Beside the monastery was an Aaoka tope tome hundreds of 
feet high, the carved wood and engraved stone of which seemed 
to be the work of strangers. Here S&kya Buddha in his P‘usa 
stage was born 1000 times as a king, and in each birth gave his 
eyes in charity. A little to the east of this were t vo atone 
topes, one erected by Brahma and one by Xndra, which still 
stood out high although the foundations had sunk. At the 
distance of 60 U to the north-west of these was a tope at the 
place where the Buddha converted the Kuei-tgtirinu or u Mcther 
of Demons”, and forbade her to kill human beings. The people 
of the country worshipped this Demon-mother and prayed to 
her for offspring. 

The word “thousand” in the statement hei;e about the 
thousand gifts of his eyes by the Bodhisattva in as many 
previous existences as a king is perhaps a mistake. De¬ 
scribing the comlnemorating tope our author tells us that 
the tiao-mu-win-shih^oh^t/i-jen-kung (J82 jfc 5 J0| 3$ A 
X)- These words seem to have the meaning given to 
them above, but they have also been taken to mean “the 
carved wood and engraved stone are superhuman work”. 
Julien’s translation, which is the tope “$st fait en bois 
sculpt A et en pierres veinfies; les ouvriers y out d£ploy6 
un art extraordinaire” seems to be far wrbng. 

The KueirteU'-mn or “Mother of Demon-children” of 
this passage is evidently the goddess whfcm I-ching iden- 
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tifies w>+fc the lla-li-ti (Harltl) of the S&rv&stiv&din Vinaya. 1 
Tins goddess, in the time of the Buddha, was a Yakshinl 
living near Rajagriha, and married to a Yaksha of Gan- 
dh&ra. Her name was Huan-hsi (Nandft?) or “Joy”, and 
she was supposed to be a guardian deity to the people 
of Magadha. But as the result of a spiteful wish in a 
previous life she took to stealing and eating the children 
of R&jagaha. When the people found that their goddess 
was secretly robbing them of their offspring to feed her¬ 
self and her 500 sons, they changed her name to Harltl 
or Thief. On the petition of the viotims the Buddha 
undertook to put an end to the Yakshini’s cannibal mode 
of life. 2 In Older to convert her he hid her youngest and 
favourite son, in one account called Pingala, in his alms- 
bowl, and gave him up to the mother on her promise to 
renounce cannibalism and become a lay member of his 
communion. Then to provide for the subsistence of the 
mother and her numerous offspring the Buddha ordained 
that in all monasteries food should be set out for them 
every morning. In return for this service the Yakshini 
and her sons were to become and continue guardians of 
the Buddhist sacred buildings. The Sar. Vin. does not 
make any mention of Harltl undertaking to answer the 
prayers of barren women for children, but in one of the 
sutras the Kuei-tzti-mu agrees to comply'with the Buddha’s 
request in this matter. 3 I-ching tells us that the name 
Kuei-tzu-mu was used by the Chinese before they had 
the story of Harltl, and a goddess of children with that 
name is still worshipped by Chinese women. She is com- 


1 Nan-hai-ch‘i-kuei, ch. 1 and Takakusu p. 37. 

3 Sar. Vin. Tsa-shih (No. 1121), ch. 31. 

* See the “Kuei-tzu-mu-ching” (No. 759) where the scene is laid 
in the /f\ §£ country; Tsa-pao-tsang-ching (No. 1329; ch. 9 where 
the baby is Pin-ka-lo (Pingala) and the name of the country is not 
given; Tsa-a-han-ching, ch 49 where the scene is in Magadha and 
the demon-mother's baby it PiAeng-ka. See also Waddell's Buddhism 
of Tibet’ p. 99; and Ch‘i-fV-so-akuo-shen- chou*ching, last page 
(No. 447). 
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mouly represented by a standing image with a btby in 
her arms and two or three children below her knees, as 
described by I-ching. As the word Jcuei only un¬ 
pleasant associations ever since the 5T‘ang period the 
Chinese have occasionally substituted for it in the name 
of this goddess the word for nix*i calling her Kiu-tzu-mu, 
“Mother of nine (that is, pi any) sons” 

Above 50 li north from the scene of the conversion of the 
Kuei-tzu-mu was another tope. This marked the place at which 
the Phisa in his birth as Sama while gathering fruit as food 
for his blind parent*, was accidentally shot by a poisoned arrow 
aimed by the king at a deer of which he was in pursuit. The 
perfect sincerity of the P‘usas conduct moved the spiritual 
powers and Indra provided a remedy which restored the son 
to life. 

It will be remembered that Brahminical literature has 
a similar 'story about Krishna. The Jataka is a well 
known one and is related in several books. 4 

From the 6amaka (or Sama) Tope a journey of above 200 li 
south-east brought the pilgrim to the city called Po-lu-sha 
(Palusha). To the north of this city was a tope to mark the 
place at which the P usa in his birth as Prince Su-lu-na 
(Sudana) bade adieu on being sent into exile for having giv^n 
the elephant of the king his father to a brahmin. At the side 
of this tope was a monastery with above fifty Brethren ail 
adherents of the “Small Vehicle”. Here the Master of Sastras, 
Is vara, composed the “Abhidhanna-ming-chong-lun ; . 

The Palusha of this passage was apparently about 
100 li to the south-east of Pushkaravatl. Cunningham 
has proposed to identify it with the modern Palo-dheri 
which is about forty miles from Pushkaravati or Hasht- 
nagar. As it is also, however, apparently about forty 
miles south-east from the Samaka tope, Palo-dheri may 
correspond to the site of Palusha. 

The name Sudana of the text is explained in a note as 
meaning “having good teeth”, but this, as has been pointed 
out by others, is evidently wrong. Better renderings are 


i See Wilkins’ Hind. Myth. p. 188, 209; Jataka Vol. VI p. 71; 
Pu-sa-sau-tzu-ching (No. 216); Liu-tu-chi-ching, ch. 5 (No. 148). 
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Shan-yil and Shan-shih (|§ S% or ] jg), both meaning 
liberal or aetierous. As Sudana is apparently an epithet 
lor the prince whose name was Vigvantara ( W cssantara), 
to Shttn-ya or “Good-teeth” may have been the name of 
the much prized white elephant which the pviiice gave 
away to the brahmin from the hostile country. 

As to the Abhidharma treatise which Yuan-cliuang here 
ascribes to the dastra master Idvara no work with the 
name “Abhidharma-ming-cheng-lnn” seems to bo known 
to the Buddhist canon. Instead of the ming-chdng (llfj @) 
of the ordinary texts the D text has ming-teng (Jg), mak¬ 
ing the name to be the “Abhidharma Shining lamp 
$&stra”. 

Outside the east gate of the Palnsha city was a monastery 
•with above 5<> Brethren all Mahayanists, At it was an Asoka 
tope on the spot at which the brahmin, who had begged the 
son and daughter of the Prince Sudana from him on the Tan - 
to-lo-ka (Dantaloka) mountain, sold the children. Above twenty 
li north-east from Pal us ha was the Dantaloka mountain on 
which was an Asoka tope at the place where Prince Sud&na 
lodged. Near it was the tope where the Prince having given 
his sou and daughter to the Brahmin the latter beat the children 
until their blood ran to th9 ground; this blood dyed the spot 
and the vegetation still retained a reddish hue. In the cliff was 
the cave in which the Priuco and his wife practised sam&dhi. 
Near this was the hut in which the old rishi lived; above 100 H 
north from it beyond a small hill was a mountain; on the south 
of this was a monastery with a few Brethren who were Maha¬ 
yanists; beside this was an Asoka tope where the rishi Tu-chio 
(EkaSringa) once lived; this rishi was led astray by a lustful 
woman and lost his superhuman faculties, whereupon the lustful 
. woman rode on his shoulders into the city. 

In their renderings of the text of the above passage 
the translators have made a serious mistranslation which 
injures the narrative. They make the pilgrim state that 
the tope at the east gate of Palusha ,was at the place 
where Prince Sudana sold his two children to a brahmin . 
But the Prince never did anything tike this, and the 
Chinese states clearly that it was the brahmin who sold 
the children after having begged them from their father 
on the mountain. This agrees with the context and with 
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the story in tne Scriptures. According to the latter the 
brahmin on the instigation of his wife went to the Dan+a 
mountain to beg the Prince to give him the son and 
daughter of whom the Prinfce and his wife were very 
fond; and by his argent entreaty he prevailed on the 
father, in the absence of the mother, to give up the 
children to serve in his household. But when tho Brahmin 
brought them to his home his clover wife saw they were 
of superior birth, and refused to keep them as slaves. 
Hereupon the brahmin took them away to sell, and against 
his will, under the secret influence of Indra, he found him¬ 
self with the children at the voyal city, where they fell 
into the hands of the king their grandfather. This happy 
incident led to the recall of the all-giving Prince and his 
faithful devoted consort. 

Then the stone-hut on the Danta mountain was not 
merely one which had been inhabited by u a risbi”. It 
was the hut supposed to bave been once occupied by tho 
old rishi Akshuta, in Chinese transcription A-chii-t‘&, the 
Acohuta of Fausboll. This was the aged hermit who wel¬ 
comed the banished Prince and familv on their coming 
to stay on his mountain. 

The name of this mountain is' given by Yu&n-chuang 
as Tan-to-lo-ka, which Julien restored as Dantaloka; the 
restoration has been adopted by the P. W., and by sub¬ 
sequent writers. But the old and common form of the 
name in Chinese translations is T , an-t t eh iff), and the 

original may have been Dapfla. The “Mountain of punish¬ 
ment” would be an appropriate designation, and the 
suggestion is strengthened by the Tibetan rendering 
“forest of penanco”. Our pilgrim places the mountain 
At a distance of above twenty It north-east from Palusha; 
bat instead of twenty we should probably read 2000 It 
as in the Fang-chill. All the legends represent the 
^mountain of exile as being far away from any town or 
Diace of human habitation. It was beyond the Chetiya 
xountry, or in Udy&na, or in Magadha. In the J&taka 
it is called Vaxukaparvata, and a Chinese authority ex- 
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plains T'an4 i eli-shan as meaning “the dark shady mountain 
( yin-shan )”. 1 

In his remarks about tbe rishi whom he calls “Single- 
horn” (or Ekasvinga) our pilgrim is apparently following 
the “Jataka of Rahula’s mother”. In this story, the scene 
of which is laid in the .Benares country, the ascetic of 
mixed bleed, human and cervine, is named Unicorn on 
account of the horn on his forehead. He has attaiued 
great power by his devotions and becoming offended he 
stops the rain. The king is told that in order to save 
his country from a prolonged drought he must find a 
means by which the ri.shi’s devotions will be stopped. A 
very clever rich “lustful woman” comes forward and 
undertakes to seduce the saint. She takes 600 pretty 
girls with her, and by means of love potions, disguised 
wines, and strong love-making she overcomes the rishi and 
makes him fall into sin. Beguiling her lover-victim to the 
city of Benares she pretends on the way to be faint and 
the rishi carries her on his shoulders into the city. 2 In 
other versions of this curious wcllknown legend the lady 
who woos and wins the simple, innocent, bul very austere 
and all-powerful, hermit is a good princess, the daughter 
of the king of the country. For her father’s sake and at 
his request she undertakes the task of wiling the saint 
from his austerities and devotions: he is captivated, be¬ 
comes the princess lover, marries hei and succeeds her 
father on the throne. In most versions of the story the 
saint to be seduced is called fiishyasringa, the Pali 
Isisinga; the lady who leads him astray is &anta in the 
Chinese translations and some, other versions, but Nalinl 
or Nalinika in other versions.* In the “Jataka of Rshula’s 


1 Liu-tu-chi-ching, ch. 2: T‘ai-tzu-su-ta«na-ehing (No. 254) in this 
work the elephant’s name is Su-lan-yen\ Hardy M. B. p. 118; J&t. 
Yol. VI last jfitaka where the mountain is Vumkapabbato; Peer’i 
Chaddanta-jataka p. 81; Schiefner Tib. Tales p. 257. 

1 Ta-'chih-tu-lun, ch. 17; cf. Haing-chi-ching, ch. 16. 

* Kshewendra’s Kalpalata in J. B. T. S. Yol. i. P. II, p. 1, here 
the rishi is Ekasringa, the lady is the Princess Nalinl, jtnd the two 
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mother” the rishi and his tempter are respectively the 
Bodhisattva and his wife Yasodhara, but in the J&taka 
it is the wise father of the .rishi who is the Bodhisattva, 
and the rishi and the lady are a certain bhikshu' and his 
former wife. 

Above 50 li to the north-east of Palusha (Juiien’s Varusha?) 
was a great mountain which had a likeness (or image) of 
Mahelvara’s spouse Bhlm&-devl of dark-blue stone. According 
to local accounts this was a natural image of the goddess; it 
exhibited prodigiee and was a great resort of devotees from all 
parts of India; to true believers, who after fasting seven days 
prayed to her, the goddess sometimes shewed herself and 
answered prayers. At the foot of the mountain was a temple 
to Mahesvara-deva in which the Ash-sraearing “Tirthikas” per¬ 
formed much worship. 

Going south-east from the Bhimala (or Bhima) Temple 150 li 
you come to Wu-to-ka-lian'tu (or ch l a) city, twenty li in circuit 
and having the Indus on its south side; its inhabitants were 
flourishing and in it were collected valuable rarities from various 
regions. 

A journey of above 20 li north-west from Wu-to-ka-han-t it- 
brought one to the P*o (or Shaylo-tu-lo city, the birth place of 
the min Panini who comx>osed a shdng-ming-lun (Treatise on 
Etymology). At the beginning of antiquity, our author continues, 
there was a very luxuriant vocabulary. Then at the end of the 
kalpa, when the world was desolate, and void the immortals 
became incarnate to guide mankind; and from this written docu¬ 
ments came into existence, the flow of which in after times 
became a flood. As opportunity arose Brahma and Indra pro¬ 
duced models. The rishis of the various systems formed each 
his own vocabulary; these were emulously followed by their 
successors, and students applied themselves in vain to acquire 
a knowledge of their systems. When the life of man was a 
century Panini appeared; of intuitive knowledge and great eru¬ 
dition he sorrowed over the existing irregularities and desired 
to make systematic exclusions and selections. In his studious 
excursions he met Siva to whom he unfolded his purpose; the 
god approved and promise** help. So the rishi applied himself 
earnestly to selecting from the stock of words and formed an* 


are the Bodhisattva and Yasodhara of after births, cf. App* I of the 
came Vol.; Mah&vastu T. Ill, p. 143; Bud. Lit. Nep. p. 68; Taka- 
kusu in Hansel Zashi Vol. xiii> No. 1; J&t. Vol. v, p. 123 where the 
lady is NalinikS, p. 152 where she is the spear a A lamb us a. 
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Etymology in 1000 stanzas each of 32 words; this exhausted 
modern and anoient times and took in all the writ! n language. 
The author presented his treatise to the king who prized it 
highly and deoreed that it should be used throughout the country; 
he also offered a prize of 1000 gold coins for every one who 
could repeat the whole work. The treatise was transmitted from 
master to disciple and had great vogue, henoe the brahmins of 
this city are studious scholars and great investigators. 

The pilgrim goes on to tell a story which he heard on the 
•pot. Within the city of P‘o (or Shayio-tu-lo was a tope where 
an arhat had converted a disciple of Panini. Five hundred 
years after the Buddha’s decease a great arhat from Kashmir in 
his travels as an apostle arrived at this place. Here he saw a 
brahmin teacher chastising a young pupil: in reply to the arhat’s 
question the teacher said he beat the boy for not making pro¬ 
gress in Etymology. The arhat smiled pleasantly and in ex¬ 
planation said—You must have heard of thetrratise on Etymology 
made by the rishi Panini and given by him to the world for 
its instruction. The brahmin replied— M He was a native of this 
city; his disciples admire his excellences, and his image is still 
here”. To this the arhat answered—This boy of yours is that 
rishi. He added that in his previous existence P&nini had 
devoted all his energies to worldly learning but that from some 
good Karma ha was now the teacher’s son. He then told the 
teacher the story of the 500 Bats who long ago allowed them¬ 
selves to be burned to death in a decayed tree through delight 
in hearing a man read from the Abhidharma. These 600 Bats 
oame into the world in recent times as human beings, became 
arhats, and formed the Council summoned by king Kanishka 
and the Reverend Pfirfrva in Kashmir which drew up the 
Yibhasha treatises. The arhat added that he was an unworthy 
one of the Five Hundred, and he advised the teacher to allow 
his dear son to enter the Buddhist church. Then the arhat 
disappeared in a marvellous manner and the teacher became a 
Buddhist and allowed his son to enter the Buddhist church; he 
became a devoted believer, and at tbe time of the pilgrim his 
influence in the district was still a very real one. 

The image or likeness of Bhlma-devt here mentioned 
was apparently a dark-blue rock in the mountain supposed 
to have a resemblance to that goddess. Julieu, however, 
understood the passage to mean that there was a statue 
and he makes the author state that the people said— 
“la statue de cette deesse s’est forrnee toute seule”. But 
what the people said was that “this goddess’ likeness (or 
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age) was a natural (or self-existing) one”—jjfc ^ fa % 
g W fe (in B text instead of <&). 

Then the Bhlmala of the next paragraph in the B text, 
the others having Bhlma, is taken by Julien to be a 
mistake ♦or Bhima. But the texts are quite correct, 
Bhlma and Bhlmala being names of Siva. There is no 
mention in the text of a temple to Bhima, but there is a 
temple to Siva at the foot of the mountain and from it 
the journey begins. 

The name of the city here transcribed Wu-to-ha-han-tHi 
(or ctta) $$ Jjffi or is tentatively restored by 
Julien as U<ja-kh&$4&> but the characters giv6 us a word 
much liker Udaka-khaoda. In two texts of the Life the 
name of the city is given as Wu-to-ka~han-p l 2ng 
Saint Martin and Cunningham consider that this city was 
on the site of the later Ohind (or Waihand), but the 
identification seems to be doubtfuL 

In the next paragraph we have Pacini’s city called in 
Julien’s text Po-lo-tu-lo. As the great Grammarian is 
supposed to have been a native of SalEtura Julien pro* 
posed to regard P l o here as a mistake for Sha; in this 
he is probably right as the A text here has Sha . All 
the other texts, however, have Po (^ or *jfr) and one 
does not like to regard them all as wrong. Still for the 
present it is better to regard Sha (§£) as the correct 
reading, the name transcribed being §alatura. It is re* 
markable that neither in the part of the Life which tells 
of the pilgrim’s visit to Gandhara nor in the Fang-chih 
have we any mention of Pacini and his birth place. But 
in the third chuan (Book) of the Life we read of “the 
rishi Pacini of the P i o-lo-m$n-tu-lo city of Gandhara in 
North India” C|b ft £ ^ « ft $ It & ft JK 

J& fill). These words are in Julien’s rendering “dans le 
royaume de Gandhara, de l’Inde du Nord, nn Br&hmane 
nomm6 le Btchi Fo-nj-ni (Panini) de la ville de Tou4o 
(S&latoula)”. Here the learned translator must hare known 
that he was doing violence to the text and that the word 
P'o-lo-tnSn or Brahmana oiluld not possibly be serered from 
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iu-lt) and made to apply to P&oini who here, as in the 
Records, is styled a rishi It is perhaps possible that the 
min in the text is a copyist’s interpolation and that the 
original reading was P'o-lo-tu-lo as in the conuDon texts 
of the Records. 

When our author writes of the Immortals, the devas 
of long life, becoming incarnate, he is referring to the 
restoration of our world after its last destruction. The 
first oemgs to occupy the new earth were the time expired 
devas of one of the Heavens and they did not become in¬ 
carnate in the ordinary sense; they came to earth witn 
the radiance and beauty of gods and with the aerial ways 
of celestial beings. 1 But they did not come to teach 
men and it was a very long time after their descent when 
human beings first began to have a written language* 

The reader of this passage about P&uini will observe 
that the pilgrim gives the date of king Kanishka as 
500 years after Buddha’s decease. This is not in accor¬ 
dance with the common Chinese chronology of Buddhism 
which makes the death of the Buddha to have taken place 
in the ninth century B. 0. 


1 Ts-fti-t'an-ching, ch. 6. 




CHAPTER VII. 

CHUAN (BOOK) IIL 

UDYANA TO KASHMIR. 

From Udakakhanda city a journey north over hills and across 
rivers (or valleys) for above 600 li brought the traveller to the 
Wu-chang-na country. This country was above 6000 li in circuit; 
hill and defile followed each other closely and the sources of 
river-coursos and marshes were united. The yield of the culti¬ 
vated land was not good; grapes were abundant T but there was 
little sugar-cane; the countiy produced gold and iron (in the D 
text, gold coins) and saffron; there were dense woods and fruits 
and flowers were luxuriant. The climate was temperate with 
regular winds and rain. The people were pusillanimous and deceit¬ 
ful; they were fond of leaning but not as a study, and they 
made the acquisition of magical formulae their occupation. Their 
clothing was chiefly of prnJith (calico). Their spoken language 
was different from, but bore much resemblance to, that of India, 
and the rules of their written language were in a rather un¬ 
settled state. 

A note added to our text tells os that Wn-chang-na 
means *park”, the country having once been the park of 
a king, (viz. Asoka, accordhg, to the ‘Life’). The Wu-chang- 
na of tne narrative is pehaps to be read Udana and it 
stands for Udy&na which means “a park”. Other forms 
of the name in Chinese wwks are Wu-tHi or -ch‘a (^C or 
perhaps for Uda. 1 Wu-diang (j$) used by Fa-hsien, IVvr 
ch'ang (j£) in the Ka4sn-chi, Wu-tien (or yun)-nang (lg 
or pg £) used by Shibhu of the later Sung period, and 


* T‘tmg-chien-kang-mu,T‘ang Kao Tiling Tsung-chang 8* y. 

P 
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the unusual form Wu-8un-ch l ang ($* j%). But the territory 
denoted by these varieties of name does not always corre¬ 
spond to the Wu-chang-na of our text. In some Chinese 
translations this country is vaguely denominated “Yue~ti 
(Getse) Country”. 1 There may possibly have been a native 
name like Uda from which the Sanskrit form TJdyUna and 
the Pali Uyyana were formed. Our pilgrim’s Udy&na, 
according to Cunningham, comprised the present districts 
of Pangkora, Bijawar, Swat, and Kunir. 2 The country is 
represented by Yuan-chuang ae not yielding good crops, 
and this is not in agreement with the accounts in other 
works which describe it as a well watered region yielding 
good crops of rice and wheat. 3 

The people of Lhtyana held Buddhism in high esteem and 
were reverential believers in the Mahayana. Along the two sides 
of the Su-p l o-fa-8u-tv, river there had formerly been 1400 Mo¬ 
nasteries but many of these were now in ruins, and once there 
had been 18 000 Brethren but these had gradually decreased 
until only a few remained; these were all Mahftyanists who 
occupied themselves with silent meditation; they were clever at 
reciting their books without penetrating their deep meaning; 
they lived strictly according to their rules and were specially 
expert in magical exorcisms. There were five redactions (pu) of 
the Vinaya taught, viz. the Fa-mi (Dharmagupta), the JSua-ti 
(Mahlsaaika), the Yin-kuang (Kasyaplya), the Shxio-yi-cFie-yu 
(SarvSstivadin) and the Ta-chung (Mahasafigkika) Yinaya. Of 
Deva-Temples there were above ten and the various sectarians 
lived pellmell. 

The river here called Su-p‘o fa-$u-tu according to the 
B, C, and D texts is the Subhavastu, the Sw&t of modern 
geography. In the old A text the reading is Surp‘o-$u-tu 
representing a form like Svastu. The name Swfit is applied 
not only to the river but also to the district through which 
it flows. 

The fire redactions of the Yinaya which the pilgrim 
found in force in this country are the more or less hete- 

1 E. g. in the Ta-chih-tu-luu, eh. 9. 

2 A- O. I. p. 81. For recent observations on this country see 
H. A. Deane in J. B. A. S. for 1896 p. 665. 

* Wei-Shu, eh. 102 
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rodox editions ascribed to five disciples of Upagupta. 
Instead of Mahftsangkika we find Vatsiputra, but this 
name is supposed to be used as an equivalent for Maha- 
sangkika. This five-fold Vinaya is often mentioned in 
Buddhist treatises and another enumeration of it is Stha- 
vira, Dharmagupta, MahlSasika, Kfisyaplya, and Sarv&sti- 
vadin. 1 I-ching, who gives a fourfold division of the Vi- 
nayas, says he never heard of the five-fold division in India; 
his four chief schools (or redactions) are the Sthavira, the 
SarvSstivadin, the Mahasangkika, and the Sammatiya.* It 
will be noticed that according to our pilgrim all the 
Buddhists in Udyana were Mah&y&nists and yet followed 
the Yinaya of the Hinayanists; Fa-hsien represents the 
Bre .ren here as Hinayanists. 3 

This country had four or five strong cities of which Meng - 
kit (or ka)-li was chiefly used as the seat of government. This 
city was 16 or 17 li in circuit and had a flourishing population. 

The Meng-kie-li of the text may represent a word like 
Mangkil Cunningham has identified the city with the 
modern Manglaur (or Minglaur), a large and important 
village at the foot of one of the north-west spurs of the 
Dosirri mountain between Swat and Boner, and Major 
Deane thinks that the identity is undoubted. 

Four or five li to the east of the capital 'was a tope of very 
many miracles on the spot where the P'usa in his birth as the 
Patiently-enduring rishi was dismembered by the Ka-li king. 

Julien understood the words of this passage, 

* 1 « m tt > to mean that the rishi cut off his own limbs 
on behalf of the king. But the word wei (%$) here, as 
often, is used to convert the following active verb into a 
passive one and has the sense of “was by”; so used the 
word is said to be in the ch‘u-sh$ng and to be equivalent 
to pei (jjfe). in the sense of “by”. The “Patiently-enduring 
rishi” is the Ksh&nti or Kshanti-vadin (Pali, Khantiv&di), 


1 Fang-yi-ming-yi, eh. 4 Sec. 41: Seng-chi-lii, cA. 40. 

* Nan-hai-ch‘i-koei Ini, and Takcaknsa Int p. XXI, and p. 7. 
’ Fo-kno-obi, cA. 8. 

P* 
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or Ksh&nti-bSla or Kshantivat of the Buddhist scriptures, 
and called Kupdakakum&ra in the J&t&ka. The “Ka-li 
king” is the king named Kali or the king of the country 
named Kali or Kalinga. The word Ksh&nti means “patient 
endurance”, and Kali is interpreted as meaning “fighting”, 
or “quarreling”. We find the story of this wicked king 
Kali hacking to pieces the good hermit who was endea¬ 
vouring to make himself perfect in patient endurance told 
in several Buddhist books with some variations of detail. 
It forms the Ksh&ntibala chapter of the Hsien-yu-ching 
or “Sutra of the Wise and the Foolish”, 1 and it is the 
“Khantivadi Jataka” in the Pali Jataka. 2 In these books 
the scene of the action is laid in the vicinity of Benares, 
and in some of the other accounts the name of the loca¬ 
lity is not given. The Sutra of the Wise and the Foolish 
calls the king Kali, but the Jataka and some other autho¬ 
rities call him Kal&bu, in Chinese transcription Ka-lan-fu 
(»*#>• The wording of our author’s text here recalls 
the reference to the story in the 14 th chapter of the Chin- 
kang-ching or Vajra-chchcdika, and there the Sanskrit 
text leaves no doubt as to the meaning of the words. In 
the Jataka the king orders his executioner to flog and 
mutilate the patient rishi and the king personally only 
administers a parting kick. But in other versions it is 
the king himself who in his wrath hacks off the various 
limbs of tjie Ksh&nti rishi who is not in all versions the 
Fusa destined to become Gautama Buddha. 

A note to the B text here tells us that there is a gap 
after the words of this paragraph, but the note is not in 
the other texts, and there is no reason to suppose that 
anything has fallen out. It is to be observed that neither 
Fa-hsieh nor Sung-yun makes any mention of the Kshanti 
rishi tope in this country. 

From Mangkil, the pilgrim tells us, a journey north-east of 
about 250 It brougt him to a mountain in which was the A -p‘o- 


1 Hsien-yu-ching, ch. 2: Der Weise u. d. Thor, S. 60. 
* Jfctaka, Vol, iii, p. 
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Mo (Apal*la)-Dragon Spring, the source of the Swfit river. 
This river flows away from its source iouth-west; it keeps its 
coldness through spring and summer, and morning and evening 
(in one text, every evening) the flying spray, rainbow-tinted, 
sheds brightness on all sides. The dragon of the spring in the 
time of Kaeyapa Buddha was a man named King (or Keng)-\d 
(Gaftgi? Julien), able by his magical exorcisms to control dragons 
and prevent them from sending violent rains. For his services 
in this way the inhabitants had given him fixed yearly con¬ 
tributions of gram. But the contributions fell off, and the 
magician, enraged at the defaulters, expressed a wish to be in his 
next birth a wicked malicious dragon, and in consequence he 
was reborn as the dragon of this spring, the white water from 
which ruined the crops. Sakyamuni Buddha came to this district 
to convert the dragon; or this occasion the Vajrapani god struck 
the cliff with his mace, and the dragon becoming terrified took 
refuge in Buddhism. On his admission to the church the Buddha 
forbade him to injure the crops, and the dragon asked to be 
allowed to have these once every twelve years for his maintenance; 
to this petition Buddha compassionately assented. And so once 
every twelve years the country has the “whitewater* infliction.' 

Major Deane says that the distance and direction here 
given by our pilgrim “bring us exactly to Kalam, the point 
at which the Utrot and Laspur (Ushu in our maps) 
streams meet. The junction of these is the present head 
of the Swat river” 

The word Apalala means without straw , and it is ren¬ 
dered in Chinese by Wu-tao-kun (JSfS-pJ meaning “with¬ 
out ricestraw”. Another translation is Wu-miao (Jfe |Jf) 
that is “without sprouting grain”. The name seems to 
have been given to the dragon of the Swat on account 
of the ravages among the crops made by the floods of 
that river. We read in the Sarvata Vinaya 2 that the 
Buddha, on a certain occasion near the end of his career, 
took with him his attendant Yaksha named Qiin-kang-shou 
or Vajrapani, and went through the air to the country 


t For this Jataka see Fo - shuo - p‘u - sa - pen - bsing - ching, ch. 2 
(No. 432); Ta-chih-tu-lun, ch. 14; Liu-tu-ching, ch. 5 (No. 148); Hsien- 
chie-ching, ch. 4 (No. 403). In the Ch‘u-yao-ching, ch. 23 (No. 1821) 
the story is told of SiddhSrtha while preparing to become Buddha. 
* Sar. Yin. Yao-shih, ch. 9. 
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beyond the Indus to subdue and convert this dragon. 
“When Buddha arrived at the palace of the dragon the 
latter became greatly enraged, and caused fierce showers 
of rain and hail to descend on the Buddha. Determined 
to put the dragon in terror Buddha caused the Yaksha 
to smite the adjoining mountain with his adamantine club, 
whereupon a vast fragment of the mountain fell into the 
dragon’s tank. At the same time Buddha caused a magic 
fire to appear all around the place. Then the dragon, 
frightened and helpless, came to Buddha’s feet, gave in 
his submission, and was converted with all his family. It 
is worthy of note that in this Yinaya story the dragon- 
king is required by Buddha to take up his abode in 
Magadha. This dragon is also called A-p‘o-lo and we 
find the Spring which was his residence located in the 
“Yue-shi (Getse) country of North India” or simply in 
“North India”. The “A-yii-wang-chuan* places the home 
of this dragon in TJdyana, but the “A-yft-wang-ching” and 
the Divy&vad&na do not mention his country. In a Vinaya 
treatise, apparently from Pali sources, we read of a dragon 
called Al&palu in Kapin (Kashmir), wto is overcome and 
converted by the great arhat Madhyintika (Majjhantika) 
who had come as an apostle to introduce Buddhism. 1 
This legend seems to be a version of the story here nar¬ 
rated, Majjhantika taking the place of the Buddha. 

Julien in his translation of the description of the Swat 
river here seems to have followed the text of the Life 
rather than that of his author. The latter does not state 
that an arm of the river Sows to the south-west; it is, 
as the passage and context show, the river itself which 
so flows. Nor does Yuan-chuang state that “dans ce pays 
il gele au printemps et en 6te”, for that would be at 
variance with his former statement about the climate of 
the country; it is the river which is cold through spring 
and summer. Moreover, although fei-hstie does mean 
“flying snow”, it also means “flying spray”, and that is its 


« Shan-ebien-lu-vibhasha, ch. 2 (No. 1125). 
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meaning here. There was apparently a cascade near the 
source of the river; and the morning and evening (or, the 
evening) sun daily shone on the dense white spray tossed 
up in the air, and made it bright and beautiful with the 
colours of the rainbow. 

The “white water” of this district is referred to by 
other authorities. Thus Alberuni 1 quotes Jlva£arman to 
the effect that “in the country of Svat, opposite the district 
of Klrl(?) there is a valley in which 63 streams unite; 
during the 26 lh and 27 th days of the month Bhadrapada 
the water of this valley becomes white, in consequence of 
Mahadeva’s washing in it, as people believe”. According 
to the Fang-chib it was the rains which the dragon sent 
that made the water plague. 

Above 30 li 30uth-west from the Apalala dragon spring, and 
on the noifh bank of the river, was a large fiat stone with the 
Buddha's footprints; these, the* size of which varied with the 
religious merit of the measured, were left by the Buddha when 
he was going away after having converted the dragon; a building 
had been erected over them and people from far and near came 
to make offerings. Above 30 h farther down the river was the 
rock ou which Buddha had washed his robe, the lines of the 
robe being still distinct like carving. 

Above 4o0 h south from Mangkil was the Hi-lo mountain; 
the stream of the mountain valley flows west; as you go up it 
eastward flowers and fruits of various kinds cover the water¬ 
course and climb the steeps; the peaks and precipices are hard 
to pass, and the ravines wind and curve; you may hear the 
sound of loud talking o»* the echo of musical strains: square 
stones like couches (in D, topes) made by art form an unbroken 
series over the gulley. It was here that Ju-lai once gave up 
his life for the hearing of a half-stanza of doctrine’. 

The stone with the miraculous footprints of the Buddha 
and the rock on which he had washed liis robe and spread 
it out to dry are described in the Fo-kuo-clii and the 
Ka-lan-chi, and the accounts in these works should be 
compared with our pilgrim’s narrative. For the words 
“the streams of the gorge flow west and as you go up 
them eastward”, Julien has “Les eaux de la vall£c se 


1 Alberuni Vol. ii, p. 182. 
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partagent k l’ouest et remontent ensuite du cote de rorient.” 
This cannot, however, be taken as the meaning of the 
text which lit. “the water of 

the mountain-valley goes off to the west; going up east 
against the course of the stream —”. The pilgrim is 
probably here describing a part of his journey from Uda- 
kahantu to the capital of Udyana. In the last sentence 
of the present passage we have reference to a curious 
J&taka. In a very far off time when there was no Buddha 
in the world the P‘usa was a brahmin student living on 
the Himavat; he knew all secular lore, but had never 
heard the teaching of Buddhism. He expressed his great 
desire to learn at any cost some of the doctrines of that 
religion, and Indra, wishiLg to prove the sincerity of the 
brahmin’s desire, disguised himself as a hideous rakshasa, 
came to the Hiinavat, and appeared before the Brahmin. 
On behalf of the latter he uttered half of the stanza 
beginning with the vords “all things are impermanent”; 
the brahmin was delighted a.:d asked for the other half. 
But the rakshasa refused to utter this until the brahmin 
promised to give him self up as food to the rakshasa in 
reward for the recuil. When the second half of the 
stanza was uttered the brahmin threw himself from a tree 
towards the rakshasa; but the latter in his form as Indra 
saved the devotee’- life. 1 

Above 200 li ? mth from Mangkil at the side of a mountain 
was the Mo-ha-jj-na (Mahavana or Great Wood) monastery. 
Ju-lai long age as Pmsa was the Sa-fo-ta-chih king; to avoid 
his enemy he j ave up his kingdom and going into obscurity 
came to this pl*» , here he met a mendicant brahmin, and hav¬ 
ing nothing wlialever to give the brahmin, he made the latter 
bind him and deliver him up to the king his enemy, the reward 
offered for the exiled king being the latter’s alms to the brahmin. 

The Monastery of the Great Wood according to Mqjor 
Deane “was apparently on the western, or north-western, 
slopes of the present Mahaban. Numerous ruins exist on 


1 See the Ta-pan-nie-p‘an-ching, ch. 14 (No. 118); Hsiian-chi-pai- 
yuan-ching ch. 4 (No. 1824); Ta-chih-tu-lun, ch. 12. 
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the lower slopes and also on the higher portions of Ma- 
haban”. But D r Stein thinks that Mah&ban is too far 
away, and that the Mahavana monastery was at Pinjkotai 
at Sunigram. 1 In the B and D texts the name of the 
good king is given as Sorfo-ta-chih (g| j|| £,), but in¬ 

stead of chih the other texts have ta repeated. The name 
is interpreted as meaning “All-giving”, and the original 
was either Sarvada, as in some places, or Sarvadada as 
in other passages. Our pilgrim’s version of this pretty 
jfttaka agrees with the story in the Buddhist books except 
that in these the locality is not given. 2 

North-west from the Mahavana monastery, and 30 or 40 li 
down the mountain, was the Mo-yii '(j^) monastery with a 
tope above 100 feet high, and at the side of it a large square 
stone on which were the Buddha’s footprints. These were left 
when the Buddha treading on the stone sent forth a Koti of ray 
of light which illumined the Mahavana Monastery while he 
related his former births to men and devas. At the base of the 
tope was a stone of a pale yellow colour yielding a coiutant 
exudation; it was here that the Buddha as P ( usa hearing Buddhist 
doctrine wrote the sacred text with a splinter from one of his bones. 

A note added to the text here tells us that Mo-yu is 
in Chinese tou , a general name’for all kinds of pulse. 
Julien reads the second character of the word as su and 
regards the transcription as representing the Sanskrit word 
Masura which means lentils . But all my texts have Jfo- 
yu and this agrees with the Glossary. The native inter¬ 
pretation may be a mistake, and the Chinese characters 
may represent Mayxi for Mayukha, a word which means 
brightness , a ray of light This suggestion is strengthened 
by the statement which our pilgrin makes about the 
Buddha here shedding a bright light which lit up the 
Mah&vana Monastery. The incident of the Buddha in 
one of his previous births taking a splinter of one of his 
bones to write out a Buddhist text is taken from a Jutaka 
mentioned in several of the Chinese writings. In some 


* Ind. Ant. Vol. xxviii, pp. 14, 68 
i See Ta-chih-tu-lun, ch, 12 and 38. 
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versions of the story the P'usa’s name is Ai (or Lo)-fa 
(8S or $| &•)> “Loving or Rejoicing in dharma” 1 2 , but in 
other versions he is YU-to-lo (or Yu-Mi), and in the ‘Der 
Weise u. d. Thor’ he n Udpala.2 As the price of hearing 
a sacred text of Buddhism the Fusa agreed to write the 
text with a pencil made from on® of his bones on paper 
made from his skin and with his b] 0 od for ink. The 
person who made this hard bargain wa« a br ahmin or 
the Devil disguised as such. 

Sixty or seventy li to the west of the Mo-yu Monastery wts 
an Asoka tope to mark the spot at which the Pusa in his birth 
as Shih-p'i-ka (Sivika) king sliced his body to ransom a pigeon 
from a hawk. 

A note added to the Chinese text here tells us that 
Shili-p'i-ka , the correct form for the old Shih-p‘i means 
‘‘giving”, but we are not bound to accept either the cor¬ 
rection or the interpretation. The story of the Rajah of 
Sivi (or Raja &ivi) saving a pigeon chased by a hawk, 
and then cutting off portions of his own flesh to weigh 
against the pigeon, and finally putting his skeleton in the 
scales in order to have an equivalent in weight for the 
bird which still remained heavier, is told or referred to 
in many Buddhist books. It is found also in old Brah- 
minical literature and Dasaratha is reminded by his queen 
how 

“His flesh and blood the truthful Saivya gave 
And fed the hawk a suppliant dove to save”. 

According to the common versions of the story the 
hawk was Indra bent bn proving or tempting the king, 
and the pigeon is in some versions Agni, in others Vi3va- 
karma, or a “frontier king”.* In the u Liu-tu-chi-ching” 
the king’s name is given as Sarvada. In the “Hsien-yU- 
ching”, and in other works, the capital of Sivi is Dlpavatl 


1 Ta-chih-tu-lun, ch. 16 and 49. 

2 Hsien-yii-ching, eh. 1; Der Weise u. d. T., S. 16; P‘u-sa-p&n- 
hsing-ching, ch. 3 where the P'usa is the vishi Yu-to-li (fj % 

* Liu-tu-chi-chmg, eh. 1 . 
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or Devap&ti, the Devawarta of “Der Weis© u. d. Thor” * 
Fa-hsien makes the scene of this deed of charity to have 
been in the So-ho-to , that is probably Sv&t, country, to 
the south of his TJdyana. 2 In some works Sivi is a per¬ 
sonal name, in others the name of a people or country, 
and there is a king Sivi among the supposed ancestors 
of Gautama Buddha. 5 Yuan-chuang apparently understood 
his Sivika to be a personal name or epithet 

Above 200 li north-west from the Pigeon-ransom Tope and in 
the Shan-ni-lo-she valley was the Sa-paosha-ti monastery with 
a tope above 80 feet high. It was nere that Ju-lai in his 
existence as Indra encountered a jear of famine with pestilence. 
In order to save the people’s lives the P ( usa as Indra changed 
himself into a great serpent lying dead in the valley; the 
starving and distressed, in response to a voice from the void, 
cut from bis body pieces of flesh which were at once replaced, 
and all who ate were satisfied and cured. Near this Monastery 
was the Su-mo great tope where Ju-lai in his Indra life in a 
time of plague changed himself into a Su-tno serpent and all 
who ate his flesh were cured. By the side of the cliff at the 
north of the Shan-ni-loshe valley was a tope with powers of 
healing. It was here that Ju-lai in his existence as a king of 
peacocks pecked the rock and caused water to flow for the 
refreshment of his flock; there was a spring and the traces of 
the peacock’s feet were to be seen on the rock. 

The Shan-ni-b-she of this passage may be, as Julies 
suggests, for Sanir&ja, and the Sa-paosha-ti for the word 
Sarpaushadhi. This latter means “serpent medicine”, and 
this agrees with the rendering in the Chinese note to the 
ordinary texts. The D edition gives the translation as 
“Earth Medicine”, hut this is probably the result of some 
copyist’s error. The Su-mo of the text is perhaps for 
Soma, although Julien restores it as Suma and translates 
Su-mo-shi by “water serpent”. 

Major Deane supposes our pilgrim’s Sanir&ja to be “the 
Adinzai valley entered from Swat at Chakd&ra”. In this 


* H*ie'n-yii-ching, eh. 1; Der Weise u. d. T., S. 16. 

* Fo-kuo-chi, eh. 9. 

* Dip. p. 188. 
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Chakdara district, he tells as, there is a large tope which 
is still known to some of the people by the name Suma. 

In a Buddhist sutra 1 we read of the Bodhisattva in his 
birth as Indra becoming a great reptile called Jen-liang~ 
chung (fc J| jj|) interpreted as meaning u the reptile bene¬ 
volent and of healing efficacy”. When the Kuru country 
was afflicted with plague Indra caused a voice from the 
void to call the people to cut from his (that is, the 
reptile’s) body, and eat the flesh, and be cured. The people 
flocked to the carcase, and eagerly cut p'.eces of its flesh 
which never suffered diminution, new flesh replacing the 
pieces cut away. A similar story is found in other books; 
but the inexhaustible benevolent animal is usually a large 
fish.* 

About sixty lx south-weBt from Mangkil city and on the east 
side of a great river was the tope erected by Uttarasena, king 
of this country, to enclose his share of the relics of the Buddha’s 
body, and near this was the tope which that king built to mark 
the spot at which his large white elephant bearing the precious 
relics had suddenly died and become a rock. 

There does not seem to be any mention either of Udyana 
or of Uttarasena in the various accounts given in the 
various Nirv&pa treatises of the division of the Buddha’s 
relics. But other authorities relate how a female elephant 
named Mo-tu (or Mata) bearing relics of Buddha to a 
north country died suddenly on the way, was afterwards 
reborn as a human Creature and became an arhat with 
an enormous appetite. 9 Yuan-chuang also tells in another 


1 Ta-pao-chi-ching, ch. 8 (Bun. No. 23(d)). 

1 Hsien-yii-ching, ch. 7; Der Weiss u. d. T., S. 216 j P"n-sa-p6n- 
hsing-ching, ch. 8. 

* AbhL-ta-vib., ch. 42. Major Deane tells us that on the Swat 
River u between Ghaligai and Shankardar, the natives of the country 
describe the remains of a stupa as still standing; and this is un¬ 
doubtedly that referred to by the Pilgrim—for the Pilgrim records 
next a large rock on the bank of the great river, shaped like an 
elephant This rock is a conspicuous landmark existing near the 
river, about twelve miles from the village of Thana, and near Ghali¬ 
gai 1 ’, op. c. p. 660. 
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place of an arhat of Kashmir who in a previous existence 
had been a king’s elephant, and had been given to a monk 
to carry some Buddhist scriptures. When the elephant 
died he was reborn as a human being, entered the Buddhist 
church, and rose to be an arhat. 

West from Mangkil above 50 li and across a large nver was 
the Lu-hi-ta-ka (Rohitaka or Red) tope above 50 feet high 
erected by Asoka. At this place Ju-l&i in his birth as Tzu-li 
(Compassion-strength) king drew blood from his body to feed 
five Takshas. 

The Tzvrli, ‘‘whose strength is compassion”, of this 
passage is the king Maitra-bala (or Maitribala) of certain 
Jatakas. This king, who lived in an unknown past and 
in an undefined country, had administered his kingdom 
so perfectly that the Yakshas in it were reduced to star¬ 
vation, as they could not obtain human blood and life on 
which to subsist. At last five of these creatures came to 
the king and laid their sad case before him. The king 
m utter pity made five incisions in his body and refreshed 
the Yakshas with his blood. Having done this he taught 
them the way of mercy to creatures, and induced them to 
take the vows of good life as Buddhists. Very long after¬ 
wards when the king came into the world and became 
Buddha these five Yakshas were bom as human creatures 
and became Ajh&ta Kaundinya and his four companions, 
the first disciples of the Buddha. 1 

Iu this passage “Rohitaka tope” probably denotes u the 
tope of Rohitaka”. This was the name of a town or village 
and in an interesting passage of the Sarvata Vinayr it is 
placed in India south of Kashmir.* It was here that 
Buddha, while lodged and entertained by a good Buddhist 
Yaksha, gave his disciples leave to eat grapes purified by 
fire and to drink grape-syrup. The grapes offered to the 
disciples on this occasion are said to have been brought 


1 P*u-sa-p£n-sh6ng-man-lnn, eh. 3 whete the P'usa is king TzH-li 
(M i Hsien-yfi-ching, eh. 2 where the king's name is Mi-k*a-lo- 

po-lo but rendered in Chinese by Tzu-li; J&takam&la (Kern) S. 41. 
* Sar. Vin. Yso-shih, eh. 9. 
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from Kashmir by the Yakshas, and the fruit was new to 
the disciples. Major Deane thinks that the village of the 
tope is that now called Hazara and adds that the natives 
describe the tope as still existing.* 

Above thirty li to the north-east of Mangkil was the O-pu-to 
(Adbhuta or Marvellous) stone tope above forty feet high. The 
Buddha had preached and taught here, and after his departure 
the tope emerged from the ground and became an object of 
vo/ship. West from this stone tope across a great river thirty 
or forty li was a Buddhist temple (ching-8h$) in which was an 
image of the Bodhisattva Avalokite£vara (Kuan-tzu-tsai P‘usa) of 
mysterious power with miraculous manifestations; it, was an 
object of pilgrimage for Buddhists and its worship was con¬ 
tinuous. 

North-west from this image 140 or 150 li was the Lan-po-iu 
mountain on which was a dragon-lake above 30 li in circuit. 
The pilgrim then tells the story of the exiled Sakya from Kapi- 
lavastu who came to this place, married the dragon’s daughter, 
assassinated the king of TJdyana and reigned in his stead; this 
king was the father of Uttarasena. After this we have the story 
of the mother of king Uttarasena being converted by the Buddha 
and regaining her sight. 

The marvellous stone tope of tins passage, Major Deaue 
tells us, is said to be still in existence, but this may be 
doubted. Above 30 li west from this tope was the Buddhist 
temple which Deane following B. wrongly calls “Vihara”, 
and about 140 li north-west from this we have the Lan- 
po-lu mountain. “This measurement”, Major Deane writes, 
“brings us exactly to the head of the Aushiri valley, which 
drains into the Panjkora near Darora. How the Pilgrim 
got his distance over several valleys and intervening high 
spurs, it is difficult to conjecture. But on the hill to 
which it brings us there is found a large lake, more than 
a mile in length.” 

Our pilgrim represents the conversion of Uttarasena’s 
mother and the restoration of her dght as having occurred 
at Mangkil In the Sarvata Vinaya the conversion of the 
queen-mother is stated to have occurred in a city called 


* Op. c. p. 660. 
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Tao-ku-lu-ko (fg $§ gg) or “Grain-loft” which was appa¬ 
rently in this region. 1 

TA-LI-LO (DAREL). 

The narrative in the Records now proceeds. 

North-east from Mangkil over hills and across galleys ascend- 
ing the Indus by hazardous paths through gloomy gorges y cross¬ 
ing bridges of ropes or iron chains across bridges spanning 
precipices or climbing by means of pegs for steps, a journey of 
above 1000 li brings you to the Ta-li-lo valley, the old seat of 
government of Udyfma. The district yields much gold and 
saffron. In the valley is a great Monastery by the side of which 
is a carved wooden image of Tzushih P‘usa (Maitreya Bodhi- 
sattva) of a brilliant golden hue and of miraculous powers; it is 
above 100 feet high; it was the work of the arhat Madhyantika 
who by bis supernatural power thrice bore the artist to Tushita 
Heaven to study Maitreya’s beautiful characteristics; the spread 
of Buddhism eastwards dates from the existence of this image. 

It is worthy of note that the Life represents Yuan- 
chuang as only learning of the road to Ta-li-lo, whereas 
the text of the Records seems to imply that ho actually 
travelled from Mangkil to that place. One text of the 
Life also makes the distance between the two places to 
be only ten li, but in the D text it is 1000 li as in the 
Records. The Ta-li-lo valley is apparertly, as Cunningham 
suggests, the To-li country of Fa-hsieu and the modern 
Darel; it may be also the Ta-la-t'o (Dard?) of a Buddhist 
sAstra. 2 The great wooden image of Maitreya in this 
district was a very celebrated one, and it is strange to 
find our pilgrim making it 100 feet high while Fa-hsien 
makes it only 80 feet high. 3 

PO-LU-LO (BOLOR). 

Proceeding east from Ta-li-lo across mountains and gulleys 
going up the Indus, by flying bridges over precipices, a journey* 
of above 500 li brought you to the Po-lu-lo country. This was 


* Sar. Vin. 1. c. 

* A. Or. I. p. 82; Abhi-ta-vib., ch. 79 {Ta-la-to ft P£). 

* Fo-kuo-chi, ch. 6. 
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above 4000 li in circuit and wm situated m the Great Snow 
Mountains, it was long from east to west and narrow from north 
to south; it produoed wheat and pulse and gold and silver. The 
people were rich, the climate was cold; the inhabitants were 
rude and ugly in appearance; they wore woollen clothes, their 
writing was very like that of India but their spoken language 
was peculiar. There were some hundreds of Buddhist Monasteries; 
and some thousands of Brethren who were without definite 
learning, and were very defective in their observance of the rules 
of their Order. 

The Ib-lu*lo of this passage is apparently, as has been 
suggested by others, the Bolor of later writers and the 
modern Balti or Little Tibet But it may be doubted 
whether the pilgrim’s account was derived from a personal 
visit; it may have been all obtained at Mangkil. Accord¬ 
ing to the Fang-chih the traveller after a journey of 500 li 
east from Dfirel crossed the Oxus east into the Rhlu-lo 
country. The narrative in the Life does not make any 
mention of this country. 

TAKSHAS1LA. 

From this (i. e. Bolor) the pilgrim returned to TJtakahantu 
(TJdake KhapcjLa) city, went south across the Indus here three 
or four li broad and flowing south-west (in B and 0 but in D 
south) pure and clear, to the Takshaiil& country. This was above 
J1000 li in circuit, its capital being above ten li in circuit. The 
ohiefs were in a state of open feud, the royal family being 
extinguished; the country had formerly been subject to Kapis 
but now it was a dependency of Kashmir; it had a fertile soil 
and bore good orops, with flowing streams and luxuriant vege¬ 
tation; the climate was genial; and the people, who were plucky, 
were adherents of Buddhism. Although the Monasteries were 
numerous, many of them were desolate, and the Brethren, who 
were very few, were all MahSyftniits. 

The Ta-cha-ehi-lo (Takshatilft or Taxila) of this passage 
seems to be described by the pilgrim as adjacent to 
GandhSra, but Fa-hsien makes Taksha6il& to be seven days’ 
journey east from his GandhSra. 1 These two travellers 
treat TakshaiilS as a district separate from GandhSra, 


4 Fo-kuo-chi, ch. 11. 
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but in several of the Buddhist books it appears as a part 01 
city of that country. Fa-hsien explains the name as meaning 
w cut off head” as if the second part of the word were 
gira. Another author translates it by sio-shih (JJiJ ;g“) or 
“severed rock”, 1 and another by • ts'o-shih (|g #) or 
“chiseled rock; 3 it is rendered by “rock-cave”, 3 and inter¬ 
preted as meaning “the Rock of the Takkas”. The Pali 
form of the name is Takkasila. in very old times, it is 
fabled, a city called Bhadrasila was on the site afterwards 
occupied by Takshagila, 4 and in modern times the latter 
has also had the name Marlkala. 5 Baron Htigel thought 
that the site of the old city corresponded with that of 
the present Rawal-Pindi, 6 but Cunningham places the site 
of Takshasila at the modern Shahdheri, a mile to the 
north-east of Kalaka-serai. There seems to be much in 
favour of Cunningham’s identification which has been gene¬ 
rally accepted. 7 According to the statements in the 
Buddhist books Takshasila was at one time an important 
trading centre, and a great seat of learning specially 
famed for its medical teachers. 8 It formed a part of 
Asoka’s empire; and that sovereign, and after him his son, 
were viceroys appointed to reside at it before they suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne. 8 

Above 70 li to the north-west of the capital was the tank of 
the I-lo-po-ta-lo (El&pattra) Dragon-king above 100 paces in 
circuit, its limpid water beautiful with variou&»coloured lotuses. 
This dragon was the bhikshu who in the time of Kasyapa 


1 Hsing-chi-ching, ch. 38. 

3 A-yu-wang-ching, ch. 10. 

3 E. g* in A-yu-wang-hsi-huai-mu-yin-yuan-ching (Bun. No, 1367). 
It is sometimes doubtful whether the name “Rock-cave” is applied 
to Takshasilg or to Gandhara. 

4 Bud. Lit Nep. p. 310. 

3 Albemni Yol. i, p. 302. 

• Travels in Kashmir and the Panjab p. 230 et al. 

7 A. G. I. p. 104; Me Orindle’s Invasion of India by Alexander 
the Great p. 842. 

• Ta-chuang-yen-lun-ching, eh. 8, 15. 

• Divyftv. p. 371 i A-yii-wang-chuan, ch. 1. 

Q 
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Buddha destroyed an 1-lo-po-ta-lo tree; hence when the natives 
are praying for rain or fine weather they have to go with a 
monk to the tahk, and when they have crashed their fingers, 
and spoken the dragon fair, they are sure to have their prayers 
answered. 

The story hare alluded to of the very ancient Buddhist 
monk who was afterwards reborn as the Elapattra Dragon- 
king is told with slight variations in several Buddhist 
books. The monk was a very pious good ascetic living 
m a lonely hermitage among Cardamon (Ela) plants or 
“Us, trees”. He was much given to ecstatic meditation 
and on one occasion he remained absorbed in thought all 
the morning and until it was the afternoon. He then 
arose, took his bowl, and went in the usual manner into 
the town or village, to beg his daily food. The people, 
seeing him beg for food out of hours, upbraided him, and 
made disagreeable remarks about his violation of the rules 
of his Order. The monk became annoyed and irritated 
by these remarks, and went back to his hermitage. Here 
he paced up and down as usual, but being in a bad 
temper be could not endure the touch of the leaves of 
the Ela (or w Ila trees”). So he tore them off and angrily 
strewed them on the ground. When the Buddha Kasyapa 
came to remonstrate with him for injuring the plants, and 
tried to bring him to a proper frame of mind, the monk 
was rude to the Buddha, and refused to take his reproof. 
For the two offences, eating food in the afternoon and 
breaking off the Ela leaves (or scorning the Buddha’s 
reproof for doing so), the monk was reborn as a Dragon- 
king. In this form he had a monstrous, hideous, and 
distressing body with seven heads from each of which 
grew an w Ha tree”, and so long was his body that it 
reached from Benares to TakshaSilS, a distance of above 
200 Yojanas. While the Buddha was at Benares this 
El&pattra dragon came thither seeking for the explanation 
of an incomprehensible verse, and having assumed the form 
of a universal sovereign, he presented himself in the con¬ 
gregation of the Buddha. The latter, however, caused the 
dragon to resume his proper form, and then informed him 
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that at the advent of Maitreya he would be released from 
the dragon existence. El&pattra then undertook to lead 
a life of gentleness and mercy not doing harm to any 
creature. 1 * In all the Chinese transcriptions the name 
Ela (or Il&)-pattra is given both to the tree which the 
bhikshu injured and to the dragon-king, but there does 
not seem to be any plant or tree with the name E1&- 
pattra. I-ching transcribes the name of the dragon J-lo- 
po as if for El&pat, and he uses a different transcription 
for the name of the great Treasure. 

From the Dragon-Tank Yuan-chuang proceeded south-etut for 
above thirty 1i to a place between two ranges of hills where 
there was an Al&fca tope above 100 feet high. This marked the 
spot at which, according to the Buddh&’s prediction, when 
Maitreya comes as Buddha one of the four great natural Treasures 
of valuables will be in existence. 

The four great Treasures here alluded to are those of 
ElSpattra in Gaadh&ra, Pan^uka in Mithila, Pingala in 
Kalinga, and Sahkha in tHb Kasi (Benares) country. 3 
According to some authorities it was at S&vatthi that the 
Buddha made to Anftthapiodaka the announcement of the 
existence of these four hidden Treasures to be revealed 
at the time when Maitreya comes to he Buddha, but other 
versions of the story differ.* So also some accounts re¬ 
present the Treasures as being already made use of by 
the people who every seventh year, on the seventh day of 
the seventh month, drew at will from the Treasures, which 
did not experience any diminution. 4 When Maitreya 
comes as Buddha the Elapattra, Panduka, and Ping&la 
Treasures are to be transferred to that of Sankha. In 
the Ts&ng-yi-a-han-ching we find the terms dragon and 


1 Fu-kai-cheng-so-chi-ching (IS 31 JOE 9f Jfe |S)> ch, 11; Sar. Yin. 
Tm-shih, eh. 21; J. B. T. S. Yol. ii, F. 1, p. 2; BockhiU Life p. 46. 

* See Divy&v. p. 61. 

3 Anatbapindada-bna-ch'i-tzu-ching (No. 649); Ttftng-yi-a-han¬ 
dling, eh 49. 

4 TJpataka-chie-ohing, ch. 5 (No. 1088). See also Sar. Yin. Yao- 
ahih, eh, 6. 
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dragon-lciny applied to Elapattra in connection with the 
Treasure at Taksliaiila in Gandhara, but in the other 
accounts there is no reference to a dragon. Some think 
that Elapattra was the name of a king, but it was pro¬ 
bably the name of the place afterwards extended to the 
Tank and the dragon of the Tank. It was undoubtedly 
this Elapattra Treasure which our pilgrim here mentions 
as a sacred spot divinely protected and marked by a top^. 

Above twelve li to the north of TaksharfilS city, the pilgrim 
continues, was an Asoka tope which on Fast days sent forth a 
brilliant light accompanied by divine flowers and heavenly music. 
Yuan-chuang learned at the place that within recent times a 
miracle had occurred in connection with thiB tope. A woman 
afflicted with a repulsive skin-disease had come to it for purposes 
of worship; finding the building in a very filthy state she set 
w work to, cleanse it, and having succeeded in this she presented 
flowers and incense. Thereupon her disease left her, and she 
became a beautiful woman, breathiug a perfume of blue lotus. 
At the site of this tope, Yuan-chuang tells us, the P‘usa as 
Chandraprabha (Moon-brightness) king cut off his own head as 
an act of charity, and did this in 1000 similar births 

Fa-hsien simply relates that the P'usa here once gave 
his head in charity to a man, and adds that this act gave 
its name to the country, as if Taksha-^ira or “Severed 
head”. 1 In another treatise it is tho king of 4 the Kan-yi 
($6 H) country who agrees to give his head to a wicked 
and importunate petitioner, but when the latter draws bis 
sword to cut off the king’s head, a deity intervenes and 
saves the king’s life. 2 In this Jataka the king is the 
Pusa, and the cruel petitioner is Devadatta. This story 
is told with some variations in the “Divyavad&na Mala” 
where the king is Chandraprabha, and his head is actually 
cut off by the petitioner. 2 In one book we read of Prince 
Moon-brightness (Chandraprabha) giving his blood and 
marrow to heal a poor distressed man. 4 It is rather 


> Fo-kuo-cbi 1. a 
Liu-tu-chi-ching, oh. 1. 
9 Bud. Lit. Nep. p. 310. 
1 Ta-chili-tu-lun, ch. 12. 
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carious to find the story which Yuan-chuang here tells 
about the woman afflicted with a loathsome, skin disease 
cleansing the sacred building and offering flowers and in 
consequence becoming healed and endowed with beauty 
and a sweet breath quoted in an Abhidharma-vibh&sha- 
g&stra. 1 2 

Near the Head-giving Tope, Yuan-chuang relates, was an old 
ruinous Monastery ocoupied by a few Brethren. It was in this 
monastery that the Sautr&ntika Doctor in Buddhism b;, name Kou- 
mo-lo-lo-to (Kumftralabdha) once composed expository treatises. 

The name of this learned Buddhist Sastra-master as 
given here is translated in a Chinese note by Tung-shou 
(H §£) or “Received from the Youth”, that is from Ku- 
mara, the god of war, the name being Kumaralabdha. Jn 
the Life the name is given as Ku(Kou)-mo-lo-to and trans¬ 
lated wrongly by “youth's life”. Kumaralabdha, we learn 
from another part of the Records, was a native of this 
country, but he was taken by force to Kabandha where 
the king of the country gave him a splendid monastery 
in the old palace grounds. He was, we are told elsewhere, 
the founder of the Sautrantika School, and he was cele¬ 
brated over all the Buddhist world for his genius, his 
great learning, and his controversial abilities. He was 
one of the “Four Suns illuminating the world”, the three 
others being ASvaghosha, Deva, and Nagarjuna.* Kuma¬ 
ralabdha is mentioned by Taranatha as a Sautrantika 
Master by the name &zon-nu-len or “Youth-obtained”, but 
he seems to be little known in Buddhist literature and 
history. 3 He may perhaps be the great Kiu(Kuyino~lo-to 
who is the 18 th (or 19 th ) in the list of Buddhist Patriarchs. 4 

On the north side of the south hill to the south-east of the 
capital was a tope above 100 feet high erected by king Asoka 


1 Abhi-ta-vib., ch. JL14. Here Asoka had built a Ohaitya at the 
place where king Ohandraprabha had given 1000 heads (his own head 
1000 times). 

2 Ch . 12; J. Vol. iii, p. 218. 

3 Tir. S. 78. 

* Fu-fa-tsang-yin-y uan-ohuan, ch. 6 (No. 1340). 
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on the spot where his son Prince Ku-lang-na (for Ku na-lang), 
or Kun&la, had his eyes torn ont by the guile of his stop-mother 
the blind eatne here to prey, end many bad their prayers answered 
by restoration of sight. Our pilgrim then proceeds to Ml his 
version of the story of Kunila’s career; of Asoka on the advice 
of his wicked second queen sending his son to govern Takshasili, 
of the blinding of this prince there by the cruet deceitful action 
of this qneen, of the return of the prinoe and his princess to 
the king’s palace, and of the restoration of the prince’s eyesight 
effected by the Buddhist arliat tihosha. 

Some versions of this pathetic story represent Asoka as 
sending his son to restore order in Takshadila on the 
advice of a Minister of state and without any interference 
on the part of Tishyarakslift, the cruel, vindictive, libidi¬ 
nous queen, and in some accounts the prince dies alter 
his return home without having any miracle to restore 
hit eyes. His name was Dharmavivardhuna, and his father 
gave him the sobriquet Kunftla because his eyes were 
small and beautiful, precisely like those of the Himavat 
bird with that name. The blinding of this pious and 
virtuous prince was the consequence of bad Karma wrought 
in a far-past existence. He had blinded 600 deer, accord¬ 
ing to one story; or an arhat, according to another version; 
or he had taken the oyes out of a chaitya, according to 
the Avad&na-kalpalatft. Ghosha, the name of the arhat 
who restored eyesight to Kunftla, was also the ii&me of 
a physician of this district who was celebrated as an 
oculist. 1 

The Takshaiila city and region were celebrated from 
old times, and we read of the king of the country who 
was contemporary with the Buddha coming to B&jagaha 
on the invitation of king Bitnbisffra to see Buddha. This 
king became a convert and was ordained, hut he died by 
an nnhappy accident before he oould return to his king¬ 
dom. With reference to this country in later times we 


< A-ytt-wtng-chuan, eh, 8; A-yU-wang-hsi-huni-mu-yin-yuan-ching 
(the Prince is sent on the advice of Yasa); Fa-yi-ching (jj- 0) 
wham the story la like that told by Yuan-chusng; Divytv. p. 416: 
Bor. !nt. p. 404; Bod. Lit. Nap. p. 61. 
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have the following interesting passage in Cunningham’s 
M Ancient Geography of India”—“At the time of Asoka’s 
accession the wealth of Taxila is said to have amounted 
to 36 kotis or 360 millions of some unnamed coin, which, 
evfen if it was the silver tangka, or six pence, would have 
amounted to nine crores of rupees, or £ 9,000,000. It 
is probable, however, that the coin intended by the Indian 
writer was a gold one, in which case the wealth of this 
city-would have amounted to about 90 or 100 millions of 
pounds. I quute this statement as a proof of the great 
reputed wealth of Taxila within fifty years after Alexander’s 
expedition” (p. 106). The whole of this statement is based 
on Burnoufs translation of a passage in the Asokavadana 
in the “Introduction k Phistoire du Buddhisme Indien” 
(p. 373) which reads—“Le roi (i. e. Asoka) fit fabriquer 
quat.re-vingt-quatre mille boites d’or, d’argent, de cristal 
et de lapis-lazuli; puis il y fit enfermer les reliques. II 
deuna ensuite aux Yakchas et d&posa entre leurs mains 
quatre-vingt-quatre mille vases avec autant de bandelettes, 
les distribuant sur la terre tout entire jusqu’aux rivages 
de l’ocean, dans les villes infGrieures, principales, et 
moyennes, oil [}a fortune des habitants] s’elevait k un koti 
[de Suvarnas]. Et il fit 6tablir, pour chacune de ces villes* 
uo 6dit de la Loi. 

Bn ce temps-lh on comptait dans la ville Takclia&la 
trente-six kotis fde Suvarnas]. Led citoyens dirent au roi: 
Accorde-nous trente-six boites. Le roi reflechit qu’il ue 
le pouvait pas, puisque les reliques devaient etre distri¬ 
butes. Voici done le moyen qu’il employa: T1 faut re- 
trancher, dit-il, trente-cinque kotis. Et il ajouta: Les 
villes qui depasseront ce chiffre, comme celles qui ne 
l’atteindront pas, n’auront rien”. 

It will be observed that in this passage the words u la 
fortune des habitants” and “de Suvarnas” are introduced 
by the learned translator to supplement the language and 
complete the meaning of |iis author. But these words do 
not seem to be warranted by the Sanskrit original, which 
apparently refers to inhabitants, and not to coins . This 
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interpretation is supported by two out of tbe three Chinese 
translations, the third translation being apparently from 
a different text. The passage translated by Burnouf would 
thus mean something like the following—The king had 
84 000 boxes made to hold Buddha’s relics. These boxes 
he gave to Yakshas to distribute among all large, medium, 
and small towns having a koti of inhabitants. But the 
people of Takshagila said—We are thirty-six kotis in 
number and we want thirty-six boxes. The king seeing 
he could not give a box for every koti of inhabitants in 
his dominions said to the Takshafilans—No, you must 
knock off thirty-five kotis for the rule is to be that a box 
is to be given only to those places which have exactly a 
koti of inhabitants neither more nor less. 1 

According to one story the people of Takshagila accepted 
the king’s conditions and received a box of relics. But 
from other accounts it is to be inferred that they did not 
obtain any of the relics. Neither Pa-hsien nor our pilgrim 
refers to the presence in this country of one of the 
84000 boxes containing Buddha’s relics distributed by 
Yakshas for Asoka. 


siShapura. 

From this (that is, the neighbourhood of TaksbaSila) going south¬ 
east across hills and valleys for above 700 li you come io the 
Seng-ha-pu-lo (Sihhapura) country; this was about 3500 li in 
circuit with the Indus on its west frontier. The capital fourteen 
or fifteen li in circuit rested on hills and was a natural fortress. 
The soil of the country was fertile; the climate was cold, the 
people were rude, bold, and deceitful. There was no king and 
the country was a dependency of Kashmir. 

The text of this paragraph by itself and taken in con¬ 
nection with what follows presents serions difficulties. 
Although the pilgrim seems to describe himself here as 


* Divyav. p. 381. In A-ytt.wang-chuan, ch. 1 and in Tsa-a-han* 
ching, ch. 23 it is a matter of population, and m A-yu-wang-ching, 
eh. 1 it is a question of money. The particular fotm of expression 
used seems to be susceptible of both these Interpretations. 
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going south-east from Takshasila to Sinhapura, yet a little 
further on he represents himself as returning from the 
latter to the north of the former. In the Life, at this 
part of Yuan-chuang’s journey, the D text makes him hear 
of (^) Sihhapura at Taksha§ila, but the other texts state 
that Sihhapura was among (|gj) the hills and valleys 
700 li south-east from Takshasily. In another passage of 
the Life Sihhapura is placed about twenty-two days’ 
journey from Taksha6il& and apparently to the east of 
that city, but the direction is not given. 1 If the rest of 
the narrative with which we are now concerned be correct 
it would seem that north-east should be substituted for 
south-east in the statement of the direction of Sihhapura 
from TakshaSila. We cannot imagine Yuan-chuang going 
700 li (about 140 miles) south-east from TakshaSila, then 
turning back to the north of that district, and setting out 
from it again south-eastwards. Prom the context here it 
seems to be clear that Yuan-chuang places Sihhapura 
to the north of TakshaSilfi rightly or wrongly. Moreover 
the tt Fang-chih” which places Sihhapura to the south-east 
of Taksha3il£, following the Records, yet makes the latter 
place to be south of the former. 

Cunningham, in his “Ancient Geography of India”, iden¬ 
tifies the capital of Sinhapur with Ketas “situated on 
the north side of the Salt Range, at 16 miles from Pind 
Dadan Rhan, and 18 miles from Chakowal, but not more 
than 85 miles from Shah-dheri or Taxila”. 2 This identi¬ 
fication, to which Cunningham did not adhere, has since 
been established by D* Stein to his own satisfaction,and 
that of D r Bfthler. 3 It is true that distance from Taxila, 
extent of territory, situation of capital, and one or two 
other details do not tally, but such discrepancies are not 
insuperable difficulties to an enthusiastic Indian archaeo¬ 
logist 

i Ch. 5. The T'ang-Shuh (eh. 221) agrees with Yuan-chuang in 
placing Siftghapura 700 li to the south-east of the Taxila district. 

* A. G. I. p. 124. 

s Triihner’s Or. Rec. No. 249 p. 6. 
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Near the south of the capital was an Asoka tope the beauty 
of which was impaired although its miraculous powers continued* 
and beside it was a Buddhist monastery quite deserted. Forty 
or fifty li to tho south-east of the capital was a stone tope above 
200 feet high built by Asoka. Here were also more than ten 
tanks large and small—“a scene of sunshine”. The banks of 
these tanks were of carved stone representing various forms and 
strange kinds of creatures. The struggling water (that is, the 
river which supplied the tanks) was a clear brawling current; 
dragons, fish, and other watery tribes moved ahont in the 
cavernous depths; lotuses of the four colours * covered the sur¬ 
face of the clear ponds; all kinds of fruit trees grew thick 
making one splendour of various hues and, the brightness of 
the wood mixing with that of the tanks, the place was truly a 
pleasure-ground. 

The words “a scene of sunshine” in this passage are a 
quotation and in the original are ying-tai-tsa-yu (gift £ 
;£) “a sunshine borne left and right”. The meaning is 
that there was a continuous line of brightness along the 
sides of the tanks and the stream by which they were 
supplied. Julien understood the passage to mean that 
the tanks surrounded the tope “k gauche et k droite, 
d’une humide ceinture*. But this seems to be impossible 
and is not in the original. Our pilgrim saw (or was told) 
that the mountain stream formed a pool or tank in its 
course, flowed out from this and formed another, and so 
on, making above ten tanks, the stream all the way between 
the tanks being above ground in the daylight. The people 
had afterwards furnished these tanks with facings for their 
banks made of curiously carved stone. 

Supposing Ketas to be the modem representative of 
Sinhapura we may compare with Tuan-chuang’s account 
the description which D* Stein gives from personal ob¬ 
servation of the scenery at Murti a few miles south-east 
from Kettis—“The bed of the Ketks brook forms in the 
narrow and very picturesque Gamdhala valley a number 
of small tanks, and at a bend, where there are two large 
basins, stands the hill of Murti. From the top of the 
hill I heard distinctly- the murmuring of the brook, which 
on leaving the chief tank, forces its way between a number 
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of boulders. Dene groups of trees, such as Hiuen Tsiang 
describes, are refleted in the limpid waters of the tanks.' 
which still swarm vith fish”. D r Stein also saw at Ketas 
“two rich ly-orname ted stone pillars which were stated to 
have come from Muti”. “The sculptures on their capitals 
differ”, he adds, “bit are decidedly in the Jaina style, 
showing seated, nak d male figures with garlands in their 
hands. You will uncerstand that they forcibly reminded 
me of Hiuen Tsiang’s “balustrades of different shapes and 
of strange character”.” The words within inverted commas 
at the end of this paragrapl are an incorrect quotation 
from fiuvnouf who puts M balutrades” in italics and within 
brackets to show that the worl is the gloss which he adds 
to his text. There is nothing whatever corresponding to 
the word in the Chinese. 

Oar pilgrim continues his desription and tells us that beside 
[the tope?] was a Buddhist monstery which had long been un¬ 
occupied. Not far from the t pe, he says, was the place at 
which the founder of the “Whit-clothes” sect having come to 
realise in thought the principles for which he had been seeking 
first preached his system, the pace being now marked by a 
memorial beside which a Deva-lemple had been erected. The 
disciples [of the founder of th White-clothes sect] practise 
austerities persevering day and ight without any relaxation. 
The system which their founder preached, Yuan-chuang says, 
was largely taken from the doctines of the Buddhist canon. 
He .proceeded according to classe and made rules of orderly 
discipline; the great (i. e. senior) dsciples are Bhikshus and the 
small ones are called Sr am an eras; tieir rules of deportment and 
ritual observances are much like th se of the Buddhist system; 
but they leave a little hair on the ie&d and they go naked, or 
if they wear clotheB these have the peculiarity of being white. 
By these differences of detail they hive gradually become quite 
distinct (vis. from the Buddhists), he images of their “deva 
teacher” they have venturned to msie like those of Buddha, 
with the difference as to clothing, the tistinguisbing marks being 
the same. 

From a careful study of all this eassage and the pre* 
ceding one about the Sinhapur couitry and the objects 
of interest which it contained, one feds very much inclined 
to believe that the pilgrim did not vi it the place ou this 
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occasion and that he obtained his information about it at 
T&kshaSila and elsevhero. What he tells us about the 
M white robed non-Buddhists, pai-yi-wai-tao (g & i£) is 

very interesting, but i is vr/gue and unsatisfactory. This 
sect was evidently, as kas been pointed out by others, the 
$vetftmbaras, a development of primitive Jainism. But 
who was the founder of it who attained spiritual enlighten¬ 
ment and began to preacb his system in this region? The 
spot had a memorial of the event at the time of Yuan- 
chuang’s visit, or as Julicn translates—“Aujourd’hui, on 
y voit une inscription”. £ut this seems to be more than 
is in the original— chin-yi-feng-chi (^* IB), which 
perhaps means only “there is now a memorial of the event 
set up”. Beside this memorial there had been erected a 
“Deva-Temple". Julien adds -“Les sectaires qui le frequen- 
tent”, but the Chinese has ony ch‘i-t‘n (It |£) which means 
“his disciples”, that is, the f llowers of the founder of the 
sect. The pilgrim is telling us now of the Svetambara 
and Digambara ascetics geneially. Severe austerities were 
inculcated and practised by the Jains from theii first 
appearance and wherever tley lived. The constitution, 
doctrines, and outward obser ances of their religion with 
cortain exceptions named had according to our pilgrim, 
been appropriated from Buddhism. It is thus plain that 
Yuan-chuang had been taught that Jainism as a system 
was later in origin than Buddhism, and was mainly derived 
from the latter. His remarks on this subject appear very 
extraordinary when we remember that the Nirgrantha (or 
Jain) sect figures largely in tha Buddhist canonical works. 
It was evidently a large and influential body in the time 
of Gautama Buddha, who was an avowed opponent of the 
system, and argued strongly agahst its teaching as to the 
efficacy of bodily austerities. As Yuan-chuang must have 
known, the Jains had tneir ritual code and their religious 
and philosophic creed and organisation at the time of the 
founder of Buddhism. 

It should be noticed that our pilgrim does not make 
mention of a Jain establishment at Siiihapur, or of any 
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inhabitants whatever in tte neighbourhood of the tope. 
There were at the place a Buddhist monastery without 
Brethren and a Deva-Tera le, but no Jain temple or 
monastery is mentioned. Th«s D r Stein’s sculptures from 
Murti “decidedly in the Jaita style” and thus enabling 
him to find “Hiuen Tsiang’s long-looked for Jaina temple” 
must wait for fiirther developments. The Ket&s district 
as described by D r Stein seems to present some agreement 
with our pilgrim’s Sinhapura in its natural scenery, having 
a stream, a series of tanks, and dense vegetation. But 
this does not amount to much; aid as it is apparently the 
only point in which thero is any resemblance, it is not 
enough for a basis of identification 

Our pilgrim proceeds to relate thatfrom this (i. e. the Siuha- 
pura district) he wont back to the norh confines of the Taksha- 
eila country, crossed the Indus, and tavelled south-east going 
over a great rocky Pass. Here long ag the Prince Mahasattva 
gave up his body to feed a hungry tig css. About 140 paces 
from this was a stone tope at the spot to which Mahasattva 
pitying the wild beast’s feeble state came; lore piercing himself 
with a dry bamboo he gave his blood to he tigress, and she 
after taking it ate the Prince ; the soil and th vegetation of the 
spot had a led appearance as if blood-dyed. Tavellers suffering 
from the wild thorns of the place, whether they are believers or 
sceptics, are moved to pity. 

This story of the compassionate Prince givng his body 
to save the lives of a starving tigress and her ubs is told 
with variations in several Buddhist books. T e version 
which Yuan-chuang apparently had before him was that 
given in the “Hsien-yti-ching” which agrees in he main 
with Schicfner’s translation from the Tibetan. 1 A cording 
to the stcry there was once many kalpas before t e time 
of Gautama Buddha asking of a great country the name 
of which is not given. But the name of the kin was 
Maliftratna ^or Mahftratha), and he had three son the 
youngest of whom was called Mahasattva. This pince 
grew up to be good and gentle, and very compassioiute 


i Hsien-yu-ching, ch. 1; Der ^Tcise ti. d. T., & 91; P‘u-sa-ien- 
shcnf-mau-lun, ch. 1. Cf. Bud. Lit. Nep., p. 247. 
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to all creatures. It happened that one day he and his 
brothers were strolling among the hills when they saw 
near the foot of a precipice a tigress with two cubs. The 
tigress was reduced to a skeleton, ahd was so utterly 
famished with hunger that she was about to eat her young 
ones. Prince MahSsattva, seeing this, left his brothers, and 
desirous of saving the animal’s life, and the lives of her 
cubs, threw himself down the precipice, and then lay still 
for the tigress to eat him. But she was too weak and 
exhausted to take a bite out of his body. So he pricked 
bimself with a sharp thorn and thus drew blood. By 
licking this blood the wild beast gained strength, and then 
she devoured the prince leaving only his bones. When 
his parents found these, they had them buried, and then 
raised a mound or tope at the-grave. This Mahftsattva 
was the Buddha in one of his numerous preparatory stages 
of existence as a Boddhisattva. 

Other versions of the story give the number of the 
tigress’ cubs as seven, the number in the Life. This 
jfttaka, sometimes called the Vy&ghrl (or Tigress) Jiltaka, 
is not in the Pali collection, but the story is in Hardy’s 
“Manual of Buddhism” where the P‘usa is a brahmin 
named Brahma and lives near D&liddi, a village not far 
-from the rock Munda (otherwise called Eraka). 1 In one 
version the P‘usa is the prince Chandauamati son of king 
Gandha$ri of Gandhamati (that is, Gandhara); J in another 
he is a Prince in the Fanch&la country, and in another 
the scene of the self-sacrifice is not localised. The Chinese 
pilgrim of the Sung period found the precipice from which 
Mahasattva threw himself in a mountain to the west of 
Kashmir.* 

Tbe word which Yuau-chuang uses in this passage for 
"tigress” is the unusual one wu-fru (JJ $| or as in I) J$). 
This word, also written $ $£ pronounced wu-t‘u, is the 


« M. B. p. W 

* P'u-M-t'e-ih&n-uii-ngo-ira-ch'i-t'a-yiii-yun-cliing (No. 480). 

* Ma T. 1 ., eh. 838. 
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old Central-China name for a tiger , and it is also a re¬ 
cognized term but of very rare occurrence. 1 

To the north of the Body-offering Tope was a stone Asoka 
tope above 200 feet high with very artistic ornamentation and 
shedding a miraculous light Small topes aua above 100 small 
shrines encircled the grave; pilgrims afflicted with ailments made 
circumambulation, and many were cured. To the east of this 
tope was a monastery with above 100 Brethren all Mah&y&nists. 

We have thus two topes at this place to commemorate 
the self-sacrifice of the Pusa to save the life of the tigress. 
Cunningham has identified one of these, apparently the 
stone one, with the great Manikyala Tope, and he quotes 
the Chinese pilgrims 7 testimony in support of this identi¬ 
fication. 2 Now Fa-hsien places the scene of the “body- 
offering”, and the site of the memorial tope, at a spot two 
days* journey east from his Takshaiila. which was seven 
days’ journey east from his Gandhara; Sung-yun, who does 
not mention any tope, places the scene eight days’ journey 
south-east from the capital ot UdySna; and Yuan-chuang 
puts it above 200 li (about 40 miles) south-east from the 
north of the TakshaSila country. For Sung-yun’s Udyana 
Cunningham substitues Gandhara, for Yuan-chuang’s “north 
of Takshatila” he substitutes “Taxila”, and he makes the 
“Indus” of tfie Records to be a mistake for the “Suhan” 
River. Then he finds that the three pilgrims have thus 
exactly described the situation of the great Manikyala 
Tope, which is about 34 miles south-east from Shah-dheri. 
The identification of this tope with either of those men¬ 
tioned here by Yuan-chuang seems to be attended with 
serious difficulties. The large stone tope was built by 
Asoka and the other one (according to tradition) was built 
either by a king of Gandhara contemporary with the 
Buddha or by Asoka, and the Manikyala tope cannot be 
referred to an earlier period than the first century of our 
era. The tope near the “grave” or spot in which Maha- 
sattva’s bones were interred was known as the “Sattva- 


1 See Fang-yen ’jf), eh. 8. 
* A. G. I. p. 121. 
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sarlra Tope” or more fully as the “Tope of the relics of 
the Bodhisattva having given up his body to the tigress.” 
It was supposed, we are told, to have been built by the 
king of GandhUra after he had heard the pathetic story 
from the Buddha. 

The Monastery mentioned in the above passage was 
visited by the Chinese pilgrim monk by name Fa-slieng 
(& &), a native of Kao-ch‘ang, about the beginning of 
the 5 th century A.D. He found it a large establishment 
frequented by about 5000 Brethren, and the great tope 
was then daily visited by crowds of pilgrims coming to be 
cured of infirmities. 

From this (i. e. the place of the inteunent of Mahasattva’s 
bones) the pilgrim proceeded eastward above 50 li to an isolated 
hill. Here was a monastery with above 200 Brethren, all students 
of the MahSy&na system, amid luxuriant vegetation and with 
peUucid streams and tanks. Beside the monastery was a tope 
above 300 feet high which marked the place 'where the Buddha 
once concerted a wicked Yaksha, and made him give up the 
eating of animal food. 

Continuing his journey, our pilgrim travelled south-east over 
hills for above 500 li, and arrived at the Wu-la-shih country. 
This was a very hilly ragion above 2000 li in circuit, with little 
cultivated land; the capital was seven or eighth in circuit, but 
there waa no ruler and the country was a dependency of Kashmir; 
the people were rough and deceitful, and they were not Buddhists. 
About four li to the south-east of the capital was an Asoka tope 
above 200 feet high, and at its side was a monastery which con¬ 
tained a few Brethren all Mah&y&nists. 

The Wu-la-shih of this passage, in the D text of the 
Life Wu+la-cha, perhaps represents an original Kke Uras 
or (Jraksh. The word for “over hills” (shan ih) is in most 
of the texts, but not in all. Cunningham identifies this 
country with the u Varsa Regia of Ptolemy, and with the 
modern district of Rash, in Dhant&war, to the west of 
Muzafarab&d”. That is, Yuan-chuang places the district of 
Uras about 135 south-east from the TakshaSilfi country; 
and Cunningham, without any warning or explanation, 
places it abov6 100 miles to the north-east of that country. 1 


l A. 0.1. p. 108. 
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M. St. Martin, who had made the same identification, 
suggests that there is a mistake in our author’s text which 
should have north-east instead of couth-east * But this 
latter is the reading of all the texts, and of the Life, and 
the Fang-chih. In another passage of the Life, however, 
we find Kashmir placed 50 yojanas distant from Taksha- 
Sila in a north-east direction. 1 2 There are apparently 
mistakes in the pilgrim’s account of some of the places 
in this part of bis narrative with respect to their relative 
positions; and, on the other hand, the identifications pro¬ 
posed are not to be accepted as absolutely correct. A 
later investigator, who also ’silently ignores the pilgrim’s 
statement of direction, thinks that “the country of Urasa 
corresponded pretty nearly to that of the modern Hazara, 
if we include in that term the whole tract up to the Indus, 
now held by the Tamaolis, the Hassarzais, the Akazais 
and others”. This writer regards Haripur as corresponding 
to Xuan-chnang’B capital of Uras, the actual city being 
now re presented by Pir-m&maka, a Mahometan shrine 
close under the citadel of Haripur. The identification 
here proposed, it will be seen, practically agrees with that 
proposed by previous investigators. 3 

From Uras, the pilgrim goes on to narrate, he continued his 
journey south-east above 1000 li over mountains and along 
dangerous paths and across iron bridges to the country of Kashmir. 

Our pilgrim transcribes this name Ka-sse-mi-lo (jjg $0 
ft), and the transcription in the T‘ang-Shu 'and' other 
works is Ko-shih-mi (« % *)• 


1 Julien Yol. iii, p. 321. 

2 Ch. 6 and Julien Yol. i, p. 262. 

* Rev* 0. Swymerton in Ind. Ant. Yol. xx, p. 886. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CHUAN m COST®. 

KASHMIR TO RAJAPUR. 

KASHMIR 

Fob an account of. the pilgrim’s entry into Kashmir, 
and his arrival at the capital of that country, we are in¬ 
debted to the narrative in the Life. 1 This treatise tells 
us that Yuan-chuang entered Kashmir territory by the 
rocky Pass which formed the western approach to the 
country. At the outer end of the Pass he was received 
by the maternal uncle of the king, who had been sent 
with horses and conveyances to escort him to the capital. 
On the way thither the pilgrim passed several Buddhist 
monasteries in which he performed worship; and at one, 
the Hushkara (gg 'jg g| J|)-vih&ra, he spent a night Dur¬ 
ing the night the Brethren of the monastery had dreams 
in which they were .informed by a deity that their guest 
was a Brother from Maha-China who, desirous of learning, 
was travelling in India on a pilgrimage to Buddhist sacred 
places; the Brethren were also exhorted by the deity to 
rouse themselves to religious exercises in order to earn 
by their proficiency the praise of their illustrious guest. 
This was repeated on each of the few days occupied by 
the pilgrim and his party in reaching the royal Dharma- 
sala which was about a yojana from the capital. At this 
building the king was waiting to receive the pilgrim and 
conduct him into the city. His Majesty was attended by 


1 Ch. 9. 
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his grandees, and by certain Buddhist monks from the 
capital, and he had a magnificent retinue of above 1000 men. 
He treated his Chinese visitor with marked ceremonious 
respect, and mounted him on one of his large elephants 
when setting out for the city. On his arrival here the 
pilgrim lodged for one night in the Jayendra (fj| JJJ$ gj 
^-monastery, but next day on the king’s invitation he 
took up his quarters in the palace. Then His Majesty 
appointed some scores of Brethren with the illustrious 
Bhadanta Ch'&ng (fjf), or ?Ya$a, at their head to wait 
on his Chinese guest. He also invited Yuan-chuang to 
read $nd expound the Scriptures, gave him twenty clerks 
to copy out Mss, and five men to act as attendants. The 
pilgrim remained here two years and devoted his time to 
the study of certain sutras and g&stras, and to paying 
reverence at sacred vestiges (that is, places held in reve¬ 
rence by Buddhists). 

Neither the Records nor the Life gives the name of the 
king of Kashmir who so hospitably entertained our pilgrim. 
It was, apparently, the same king who about this time, 
as we learn on I-ching’s authority, received another Chinese 
pilgrim, by name Slian-hui |f), and entertained him 
as a guest in the palace for about a year, when some 
unpleasantness arose which caused Sllan-hui to leave and 
continue his wanderings. 1 

Coming back to the text of the Records we find a 
Chinese editorial note added to the word Kashmir telling 
us that Ki(-Ka)-p‘in (fifo §£) was an old and incorrect 
name for the country. But in many Chinese treatises 
Ka-pin is a geographical term of vague and varying 
extension, and not the designation of a particular country. 
It is applied in different works to Kapis, Nagar, Gandhara, 
Udyfina, and Kashmir. The region first called Kapin was 
once occupied by the Sakas (^), a great nomad people 
who spread themselves over vast regions to the north-west 


R* 


* ch. 1; Chavannes MAm. p. 46. 
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from what is now the district of Kashgar. 1 Afterwards 
applied less vaguely Kapin was the name of. a country 
south of the Ts'ung-Ling and subject to the Great Yue-ti 
(Getae), and it is said to have been a synonym for the 
Tsao of the Sui period. 1 But by several Chinese 
writers, and translators of Buddhist books into Chinese, 
both before and after our pilgrim’s time, the word Kapin 
is used to designate the country which he and others call 
Kashmir. Thus for the “charming KaSmir-city” of the 
Divy&vadftna the Chinese translation has simply Kapin. 
Then we read of the rishi Revata, who lived on a mountain 
in Kapin, being converted by the Buddha, and building a 
tope (or cliaitya) for the Buddha’s hair- and nail-relics. 
This Revata is “Raivataka, a bhikshu of Saila Vihara at 
Ka6mir”, and the “Saila vihara” was the Cliff (jjfj j|b)- 
Monastery not far from the old capital of Kashmir. 9 But 
by Chinese writers generally Kapin seems to have been 
always loosely applied; and even down to the Pang period 
the word was used by them to designate a region which 
did not correspond to that afterwards known to them as 
Kashmir. Thus in the Hsi-yU-chih , a Buddhistical treatise 
of the Sui period, Kapin is evidently the Kapis of other 
works, the country of Buddha’s skull-bone and of the 
Chinese Monastery. Even the T'ang-Shu treats Kashmir 
and Kapin as names of two countries, and gives descriptive 
particulars about each. In other works of the 'Pang 
period we find Kapin apparently used to denote the Nagar 
and Kapis of earlier writings. 

The word Kashmir is transcribed in Chinese in several 
ways giving slight differences as Kadmir and Kashmir, 
and it is explained as meaning “Who goes in?”. It is 
said to have arisen at the time when MadhySntika induced 
the dragon to turn the lake into dry land in the manner 
to be presently described. When the people saw the arhait 


1 Han-Shu, ch. 96, P. I. 

9 Divy&v. p. 899; Tsa-a-han-ching, ch. 93; Ta-chih-tu-lun, ei 9; 
Abhi-ta-vib. ch* 196; Bud. Lit Nep. p. 76. 
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sitting where water had been a moment before, they were 
afraid to venture to him, and kept exclaiming to each 
other —Who goes in? 1 This etymology, which reminds 
one of Dean Swift, is curious but not satisfactory. Burnouf 
suggested that Kagmir might be for Kasyapa-mir, and 
one variety of the Chinese transcriptions is Ka-ye (that 
is Ka-sa often used for Kagyapa)-*m-Zo (jjg #8) or 
Kagyapa-mir, but these characters may simply be for 
Kagmir. 

The pilgrim gives a short general description of Kashmir in 
his usual manner. It was, he states, above 7000 li (1400 miles) 
in circuit, surrounded by high steep mountains over which were 
narrow difficult Passes, and the country had always been im¬ 
pregnable. The capital, which had a large river on its west 
side, was 12 or 13 li from north to south and four or five li 
from east to west. The district was a good agricultural one 
and produced abundant fruits and flowers; it yielded also horses 
of the dragon stock, saffron, lenses, and medicinal plants. The 
climate was very cold in season with much snow and little wind. 
The people wore serge and cotton (pai- tieh ); they were volatile 
and timid, being protected by a dragon they crowed over their 
neighbours; they were good-looking but deceitful; they were 
fond of learning and had a faith which embraced orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy (that is, Buddhism and other religions). The Buddhist 
Monasteries were above 100 in number, and there were above 
5000 Buddhist Brethren; and there were four Asoka topes each 
containing above a pint ( sheriff ) of the bodily relics of the Buddha. 

The circuit which our pilgrim here assigns to the country 
of Kashmir is about 3000 li above that given to it by 
Ma Tuan-lin and other authorities, and it is evidently 
much too great. The rocky Pass (lit “stone gate”), by 
which the pilgrim entered the country, was evidently the 
western Pass which terminates near the £own of Barft- 
mula (Varahamula). This is Alberuni’s “ravine whence 
the river Jailam comes; at the other end of this ravine 
is the watch station Dv&z, on both sides of the river 
Jailam. Thence, leaving the ravine, you enter the plain, 
and reach in two more days Addisth&n, the capital of 


Yl-ch 4 ie-ching-yin-yi, Supplement eh. 1. 
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Kashmir, passing on the road the village of Ushk&ra, 
which lies on both sides of the valley, in the same manner 
as * Baramuld.” 1 In the text of the Life the Prince is 
represented as meeting the pilgrim at the outer end of 
the Pass, but as he had horses and carriages with him, 
we must understand him as waiting for the pilgrim at the 
DvSr at the inner end of the Pass. In the T‘ang-Shu 
the name of the capital of Kashmir is given as Po-lo-xvu- 
lo-putrlo ($$ 31 M # H) that is BarSmula- (or VaiUha- 
mftla)-pur&. Other authorities give P'i~lo-Va <u m %) 
that is Bhir&th, or Shan-chien (|| Jg) meaning "of good 
solidity”, as names for the capital in previous periods. - 
Our pilgrim represents the capital as having a large river 
on its west side, and the T‘ang-Shu tells us that this was 
the Mi-na~si-to (jjf sS %) or > perhaps, MenSsita. 

Among the products of Kashmir specified by the pilgrim 
in this passage is an article the name of ^rhich here as 
in other passages is given by me as "saffron”. The ori¬ 
ginal for this is Yuh-chin-hsiany (gjf £ which Julian 
and others always render by Curcuma or turmeric. But 
this undoubtedly is not the meaning of the term here and 
in other passages of the Records and Life. The word 
hsiany means "incense” or "perfume”, and Ytih-chin, 
pronounced like Guh-kum, evidently represents a foreign 
word. In Sanskrit one name for saffron is Kunkuma, and 
Y}ih-chin in its old pronunciation is to be regarded as a 
transcription of this word, or of a provincial variation of 
it like the Tibetan Ourkum. That Yuh-chin-hsiang ia 
“saffron” is seen also by comparing the Tibetan and 
Chinese translations of a Sanskrit passage which tells of 
Madhyftntika’s proceedings in Kashmir. The valuable 
plant which this arhat carries off from the GandhamOdana 
Mountain, and introduces into Kashmir, is called eqffirou 

* AQwmi Vol. i, p. 907. 80 Boron HBgel leaving 'this "Indian 
Paradise” "passed through a rook which together with the river 
forms a strong barrier”, navels in Kashmir and the Paqjab p. 179 
(tr. Jervis). 

* Abhi-U-vib- eft. 196. 
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in the Tibetan rendering, and Yult-chin in the Chinese 
version. 1 The saffron plant, Crocus sativus, has been 
greatly cultivated in this country from a very early period. 
Its flowers were long ago used to adorn the necks of 
oxen at the autumn festival in the country, and they were 
boiled in aromatic spirits to make a perfume. 2 This, or 
some preparation of the flowers, was largely used in 
northern countries in the service of worship offered before 
images in Buddhist temples. The flowers of the saffron 
plant are still largely used in decoctions, both as a con¬ 
diment and as a pigment, by many of the inhabitants of 
Kashmir. 3 But the fei(]$)-yuli-cliin or purple saffron was 
forbidden as a dye-material to the Buddhist Brethren. 
It seems very likely that the term Yuh-chin-hsiang is 
sometimes used in a loose manner and applied to turmeric, 
just as the name “Saffron”, we learn, is often given to 
turmeric and saffflower.* 

The word for “lenses” in Yuan-chuang’s description in 
the passage under consideration is huo-chu J?c)* lit 
“fire pearls”, and this is rendered by Julien “lentilles de 
verre”. The pilgrim was here apparently translating the 
Sanskrit word dahanopala which means fire-stone , burning 
gem , and is a name for crystal lenses. These “fire pearls” 
are described as being like crystal eggs, and one of the 
tortures of the Hungry Ghosts is that for them the drops 
of rain turn into “fire pearls”. 

The reader will observe that our pilgrim, in his enume¬ 
ration of some the chief products of Kashmir, has not 
a word about its grapes and wine. Yet the country was 
celebrated for its grapes, and it was long the only place 


» 8ar. Vin. Taa-shih, eh. 40; Tftr, 8.12; A-yii-wang-chuan, eh. a. 
See D* Bretschneider in Ch. Notes and Queries, Vol. iii, p. 66 end 
it, p. 97. 

* Abhi-ta-vib, ch. 12; Fa-yuan-chu-lin, ch. 86 

3 On the saffron of Kashmir see Lawrence's “Valley of Kashmir” 
p. 842. 

* Glossary of Ang-Ind. Terms s. v. Saffron. 
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in all the parts about India in which wine was made from 
the juice of the grape. 

With reference to the state of Buddhism it is remarkable 
that our pilgnm gives the number of Buddhist establish¬ 
ments in this country as only 100, while Wu-k 4 ung, who 
lived in it for some time above a century later, gives the 
aumber at his time as 300. 1 * 

Kashmir is one of the most important and most famous 
lands in the history of the spread and development of 
Buddhism. In the literature of this religion we find 
frequent reference to the capital, and the country generally, 
in terms of praise and admiration. The pious, learned, 
arid eloquent Brethren of the region seem to have had a 
great reputation even at the time of king Anoka, who is 
represented as calling on the disciples of Buddha dwelling 
in the “charming city of KaSmir” to come to his Council. 1 
When the Buddha and the Yaksha Vajrap&ni—not Ananda 
as Yuan-chuang relates—were returning through the air 
from the conquest and conversion of the Dragon of Udv&na, 
as they were over the green vales of Kashmir Buddha 
drew Vajrapani’s attention to them. 3 Into these, the 
Buddha predicted, after my pari-nirvana an arhat named 
Madhyantika will introduce my religion, and the country 
will become distinguished as a home of the Brethren 
devoted to absorbed meditation (Sara&dhi) and prolonged 
contemplation (Vipassana). In another book the Buddha 
is represented as having prophesied that Kashmir would 
become rich and prosperous as Uttaravat, that Buddhism 
would flourish in it, the number of the disciples being 
beyond counting, and that it would become like the Tushita 
Paradise. 4 The country, he said, would be like Indra’s 
Pleasure-garden, or the Anavatapta Lake district, and it 
would be a real “great Buddhist Congregation.” 

The pilgrim proceeds with bis narrative and relates the story 

i Sbih-li-ching; J. A. 1895, p. 341 ff. 

* Tsa-a-han-ching, ch. 28; Divyav. p. 899. 

3 8ar. Yin. Yao-shih, ch. 9. 

♦ Lien-hua-mien-ching, ch. 2 (Bun. No. 465). 
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of Madhy&ntika’s coming. According to the native records, he 
states, Kashmir was originally a dragon-lake. When the Buddha, 
having subdued the wicked dragon of Udyana, had arrived above 
Kashmir on his way through the air to Central India he said 
to Ananda—“After my decease Madhyantika, an arhat, will in 
this place establish a country, settle people, and propagate 
Buddhism”. In the 50th year after Buddha’s decease, the pilgrim 
continues, Ananda’s disciple the arhat Madhyantika, perfect in 
spiritual attainments, having heard of Buddha’s prediction was 
delighted. He accordingly came hither and took his seat in a 
wood at a great mountain. Here he made miraculous exhibitions 
and the dragon seeing these asked the arhat what he wanted. 
“I want you to grant me room for my knees in the lake”, was 
the reply, i. e. I want to have as much dry land in the lake as 
will enable me to sit cross-legged. The dragon thereupon pro¬ 
ceeded to grant the arhat’s request by withdrawing water from 
the lake, but Madhy&ntika by the exercise of his supernatural 
powers enlarged his body until the dragon had drawn off all the 
water of the lake. Then the dragon was accommodated in a 
lake to the north-west of the old one, and his relations and 
dependents went to live in a small one. The dragon now begged 
Madhyantika to remain permanently and receive due service, 
but the arhat replied that this was impossible as the time was 
near for his pari-nirvana. At the dragon’s request, however, 

* Madhyantika consented that his 500 arhats should remain in 
Kashmir as long as Buddhism lasted in the country, the land to 
become again a lake when Buddhism ceased to exist. Madhyan¬ 
tika now by his miraculous powers built 500 monasteries, and 
afterwards he bought foreign slayes to serve the Brethren. 
Some time after his decease these inferiors became rulers of the 
country; but neighbouring states despising them as a low-born 
breed would not have intercourse with them, and called them 
Krita or “the Bought”. 

This account of Madhy&ntika does not quite anree with 
any of the older accounts in Buddhist books. These, 

however, present some interesting and important points of 
difference among themselves. Yuan-chuang’s narrative 
follows the version which is to be found with slight 
variations of detail in the “A-yti-wang-chuan” version of 
the Asok&vad&na, the Sarvata Yinaya, and in the Tibetan 
texts translated by Schiefner and Rockbill. 1 In these 

1 A-yii- wang-chuan, ch. 4; Sar. Yin. Tsa-shih, ch. 40; Tar. 1. c.; 
Bockhiil Life p. 168 ff. 
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Madhyantika is a disciple of Ananda, converted and 
ordained in the last moments of Ananda’s life; he is a 
master of 600 disciples, and comes with these from the 
Himavat to the- place where Ananda is about to pass 
away; on a magic isle in the Ganges Ananda ordains the 
master and his disciples and all immediately attain arhat- 
ship; they want to pass away before Ananda, bnt he gives 
the master Buddha’s commission for him to go and teach 
Buddhism in Kashmir, and the commission is accepted. 
The name given to the master, and also apparently to 
his disciples, is explained as meaning Mid-water (s|i yfc), 
as if Madhyan-taka (for udaka), because they were ordained 
and perfected on an island in the Ganges; it is also 
explained by Mid-day (iji 0) as if Madhyan-dina, because 
the ordination took place at mid-day. But according to 
the “Shan-chien-la-vibh&sha”, Buddhaghosha, the “Dipa- 
vamsa”, and the “Mah&vapsa”, Maddhy&ntika, called 
Majjhantiko the thera, lived in the time of Moggala-putta 
Tissa, and was sent by that head of the church from 
P&taliputra to Kashmir and GandhSra. 1 Then there is 
a Kashmir Abhidharma treatise in which we have a 
dragon called “Fearless” in the country. This dragon 
plagues' the 600 arhats in their monasteries; the arhats 
have no magic powerful enough to drive the dragon away; 
a foreign Brother comes who has no skill in magic and 
no supernatural powers whatever; by the power of a pure 
strict life (ilia) he, using only a polite request, rids the 
oountry of the dragon.* In the Pali versions of Madhyftn- 
tika’s story the name of the dragon is AravSla, the A4&- 
p *o4» of the Chinese translation; in the Sarvata Vinaya 
it is Hu4ung, the Hulunta of BockhilL This dragon 
was a wicked spiteful creature sending floods to ruin 
orops, according to the Pali aocounts, and he is perhaps 
the original of the Udy&na dragon. 


> Shan-cbira-lU-vib, eft. 8; Vinaya, VoL iii, p. 816; Dip. VIII. 
1.4; Mak <*. XU. 

* Abhi-ta-vib, e*. 44. 
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Our pilgrim next gives a brief account of the settlement of 
500 arhats from Indih in Kashmir, an event which he assigns 
to the hundredth year after Buddha’s decease in the reign of 
Asoka king of Magadha. This great ana powerful sovereign 
was a firm believer in Buddhism, we are told, and charitable to 
all creatures. There were [at his capital] 600 arbats and 500 
ordinary Buddhist monks, all of whom were treated by the king 
with equal reverence and attention. Among the ordinary Brethren 
was one Mahftdeva, a man of great learning and wisdom, a 
subtle investigator of name and reality who put his extraordinary 
thoughts into a treatise which taught heresy. All this man’s 
acquaintances followed his heretical reasonings. The king follow¬ 
ing his personal inclinations and taking the part of those whom 
he liked, unable to distinguish the arhat from the common monk, 
summoned all to the Ganges with the intention of causing them 
all to be drown d. But the arhats, Ending their lives in danger, 
used their supernatural powers, and flew through the air to 
Kashmir, where they settled on the hills and in the vales. When 
the king learned this he became distressed, went to Kashmir to 
apologize to the arhats, and to Deg them to return. They, 
however, stedfa9tly refused to go back, so the king built 500 
monasteries for them, and gave up all Kashmir for the benefit 
of the Buddhist church. 

This is Yuan-chuang’s short and condensed abstract, 
which cannot be properly understood without some know¬ 
ledge of Mahiideva’s career as this is related in the 
w Abhidharma - maha - vibhftsha - lun” 1 and other treatises. 
According to tho Abhidharma work, Mahftdeva was the 
son of a brahmin merchant 1 of Mathura. While still a 
very young man he took advantage of his father’s pro¬ 
longed absence from home on business and formed an 
incestuous connexion with his mother. When his father 
returned Mahftdeva murdered him, and soon afterwards 
he fled with his mother. Finding that a Buddhist arhat 
had an inconvenient knowledge of his guilty life he 
promptly killed the arhat Then finding that his mother 
was not true to him he murdered her also. By thus 
taking the lives of his parents and an arhat he had com¬ 
mitted three unpardonable offences; in the technical 


* Ch. 99. 
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language of Buddhism he had u made three immediate 
karmas” a£), three anantarya karmas. Stung 

by conscience, and haunted by fear, he now skulked from 
place to place until he reached Pat&liputra. Here he 
resolved to enter religion, and he easily persuaded a monk 
oi the Kukutarama vihara to have him ordained. He 
now devoted all his energies and abilities to his new 
profession and, having zeal and capacity, he soon rose to 
be the head of the establishment, and the leader of a 
large party in the church at Pat&liputra. His intellectual 
abilities were much above those of the ordinary brethren, 
but his orthodoxy was doubtful, and his moral character 
was not above suspicion. Mahadeva claimed to have 
attained arhatship, and he explained away circumstances 
which seemed to be destructive of his claim. In answer 
to queries from younger brethren he enunciated five dogmas, 
or tenets, which led to much discussion, and at length to 
open dissension. These tenets were, (1) An arhat may 
commit a sin under unconscious temptation. (2) One may 
be .an arhat and not know it, (3) An arhat may have 
doubts on matters of doctrine, (4) One cannot attain 
arhatship without the aid of a teacher, (5) The “noble 
ways” may begin by a shout, that is, one meditating 
seriously on religion may make such an exclamation as 
“How sad!” and by so doing attain progress towards per¬ 
fection. These five propositions Mahadeva declared to be 
Buddha’s teaching, but the senior Brethren declared them 
to bo Mahadeva’8 invention and opposed to the orthodox 
teaching. There were at the time four “sets” or “parties” 
of Buddhists at P&taliputra, and these bad bitter contro¬ 
versies about the five propositions. When dispute ran 
high the king, on Mah&deva’s suggestion, oalled an assembly 
of all the monks to have an open discussion and vote on 
the subject, the king being a friend and patron of Maha¬ 
deva. When the assembly was summoned it was attended 
by a number of senior Brethren, who were arhats, and by 
an immense number of ordinary ordained members of the 
church. The superior Brethren argued and voted against 
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the five propositions, but they were far outnumbered by 
the inferior members who were all friends of Mah&deva. 
When the discussion and roting were over the wrangling 
still continued, and the king ordered all the brethren to 
be embarked in rotten boats and sent adrift on the Ganges; 
by this means he thought it would be shewn who were 
arhats and who were not But at the critical moment 
500 arhats rose in the air, and floated away to Kashmir. 
Here they dispersed, and settled in lonely places among 
the vales and mountains. When the king heard what had 
occurred he repented, and sent messengers to coax the 
arhats to return to his capital, but they all refused to 
leave. Hereupon he caused 500 monasteries to be built 
for them, and gave the country to the Buddhist church. 
These 600 arhats introduced and propagated the Sthavira 
school in Kashmir, and the majority of inferior brethren 
at Pafaliputra began the MahSsahghika school. 

It *ill be noticed that in this account we have neither 
the name of the king nor the date of the schism. But 
in the a I-pu-tsung-lun” and the M Shi-pa-pu-lun ,, the king 
is Asoka, and the time above 100 years after Buddha's 
decease. Additional information on the subject will be 
found in Wassiljew's “Buddhismus” and in Schiefner's 
“Taranatha”. 1 In the tt Shan-chien-ltt-vibhasha” and in the 
passages of the Pali works referred to in connection with 
Madhyantika we find mention of a Mah&deva at Pafali- 
putra. 2 But this man lived apparently a good and pious 
life, and he was sent by Tissa as a missionary to the 
Andhra country. He preached (or composed) the “Deva- 
duta-sutra” that is the Deva-messenger sutra, in Chinese 
T'ienshi-ching (=fr and he seems to have been 

successful in propagating Buddhism. This may be the 
Mah&deva of the northern treatises, the popular and in¬ 
fluential abbott of Pfttaliputra. But the latter dies, and 


* Was. Bud. S. 62; Tftr. 8. 61 and 998; Rhys Davids in J.R.A.S. 
1892, p. 9. 

* Shan-chien-lii-vib. ch. 2; Vinaya Yol. iii, p. 818 
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is cremated with peculiar circumstances at the capital, 
and there is no mention of his mission to Andlira. On 
the other hand it seems possible that the Brethren, sent 
away in different directions as apostles, were men who 
had taken prominent parts in the controversies which had 
arisen among the Buddhists of P&taliputra. All accounts 
seem to agree in representing their Mah&deva as a man 
of unusual abilities and learning; and the story of his 
great crimes as a layman, and his unscrupulous ambition 
as an abbott, related in the Abhidharma treatises are 
probably the malicious inventions of enemies. 

Oar pilgrim next proceeds to relate the circumstances con¬ 
nected with the great Council summoned by Kanishka This 
king of Gandb&ra, Yuan-ohuang tells us, in the four hundredth 
year after the decease of Buddha, was a great and powerful 
sovereign wnose sway extended to many peoples. In his leisure 
hours he studied the Buddhist scriptures, having a monk every 
day in the palace to give him instruction. But as the Brethren 
taught him different and contradictory interpretations, owing to 
conflicting tenets of sectarians, the king fell into a state of 
helpless uncertainty. Then the Venerable Parsva explained to 
His Majesty that in the long lapse of time since Buddha left 
the world disciples of schools and masters with various theories 
had arisen, all holding personal views and all in confliot On 
hearing this the king was greatly moved, and expressed to Pffriva 
his desire to restore Buddhism to eminence, and to hav* the 
Tripitaka explained according to the tenets of the various 
Schools. Pftrfva gave his cordial approval of the suggestion, 
and the king thereupon issued summonses to the holy and wise 
Brethren in all his realm. These came in crowds from all 
quarters to Gandh&ra, where they were entertained for seven 
day* They were far too numerous, however, to make a good 
woi lg Council, to the king hid recourse to a process of 
selection. First all had to go away who had not entered the 
sainUy oareer—had not attained one to the four degrees of per¬ 
fection. Then of those who remained all who were arhate were 
selected and the rest dismissed; of the arhate again those who 
had the M three-fold intelligence’ 1 and the “six-fold j metration” 
were retained; and these were further thinned out by 
all of them who were not thoroughly versed in the Tripitaka 
and well learned in the “Five Sciences 11 . By this process the 
number of arhats for the Council was reduced to 420. 

Yuan-chuang goes on to tell that the king proposed GandhAra 
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as the place of meeting for the Council, but that this place was 
objected to on account of its heat and dampness. Then R^ja- 
gaha was proposed, but Plrlva and others objected that there 
were too many adherents of other sect* there v and at last it 
was decided to hold the Council in Kashmir. So the king and 
the arhats came to his country, and here the king built a 
monastery for the Brethren. 

When the texts of the Tripit&ka were collected for the making 
of expository Commentaries on them, the Venerable Vasumitra 
was outside the dpor in monk’s costume. The nther Brethren 
would not admit him because he was still in the bonds of the 
world, not an arhat. In reply to his claim to deliberate, the 
others told him to go away and come to join them when he 
had attained arhatship. Vasumitra said he did not value this 
attainment a spittle—he was aiming at Buddhahood and he 
would not have any petty condition (“go in a small path”); still 
he could become an arhat before a silk ball whioh he threw in 
the air fell to the ground. When he threw the ball the Devas 
said to him so as to be beard by all—Will you who are to 
become Buddha and take the place of Maitreya, honoured in the 
three worlds and the stay of all creatures—will you here realise 
this petty fruit? The Devas kept the ball, and the arhats made 
apologies to Vasumitra and invited him to become their President 
accepting his decisions on all disputed points. 

This Council, Yuan-chuang continues, composed 100 000 stanzas 
of Upadefo sastras explanatory ot the canonical sutras, 100000 
stanzas of Vinaya-vibh&shi-fcwtras explanatory of the Vinaya, 
and 100 000 stanzas of Abhidharma-vibh&sha l&stras explanatory 
of the Abhidharma. For this exposition of the Tripitaka all 
learning from remote antiquity was thoroughly examined; the 
general sense and the terse language [of the Buddhist scriptures] 
were again made clear and distinct, and the learning was widely 
diffused for the safe-guiding of disciples. King Kanisbka had 
the treatises, when finished, written out on oopper.plates, and 
enclosed these in stone boxes, which he, deposited in a tope 
made for the purpose. He then ordered the Yakshas to keep 
and guard the texts, and not .allow any to be taken out of the 
country by heretics; those who wished to study them could do 
so in the country. When leaving to return to his own country 
Kanishka renewed Asoka’s gift of all Kashmir to the Buddhist 
church. 

This account of king Kanishka’s Council and its work 
is very interesting, but it requires to be supplemented by 
some notes and explanations. There are also some 
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statements of the author which, in the abstract here given, 
are different from the versions given in Jnlien’s full trans¬ 
lation. Thus Tuan-chuang represents the king as sum¬ 
moning the arhats to make vibh&8h&-lun , that is, discussions 
on, or expositions of, the Canonical works. Julien, however, 
makes the author state that the king “voulut composer 
(un traits intitul6) Vibh&sha cftstra”. Here the words 
which I have put in brackets are an addition by the 
translator and do injury to the text. Again, when all 
was ready for the Council to proceed to work, the "Vener¬ 
able Vasumitra, Yuan-chuang tells us, hu-wai-na-yi (JB 
tO which Julien translates "se tenait en dehors de 
de la porte et raccommodait son vetement”. But the 
words mean simply “was outside in monk’s costume”. The 
term na (sometimes written $jij)-yi is of very frequent use 
in this sense of “bhikshu’s clothing”. Thus the monk’s 
complete dress is called “the five rn-yi of the cemeteries”, 
and we read of a Brother na-yi-yeto-tso, “sitting meditating 
in monk’s dress; it was one of the rules of Devadatta’s 
fraternity that the members should for life “don na-yt” 
The expression in our text is used to indicate that Vasu¬ 
mitra was an ordinary bhikshu, not an arhat. 1 

The story which follows about the attempt to exclude 
Vasumitra from the deliberations of tho Council, because 
he was only an ordinary bhikshu. is a feeble imitation of 
the story about Ananda at the First Council. In our 
text Yuan-chuang, going according to Mahfiy&nist tradi¬ 
tions, identifies the Vasumitra of Kanishka’s time with 
Buddha’s disciple of the same name. The latter, as the 
Buddha is represented telling his audience, had in a far 
past existence been a monkey; as such he acquired a 
knowledge of and faith in Buddhism, and he received the 
prediction that in a future birth he would become Buddha; 
in the time of Gautama Buddha he had been bom as a 
human creature and in due course of time had become a 


i VMumitrs-io-chi-lun, eh. 2 (No. 1289); Kao-itng-chasn, eh. 8; 
8hib-sung-lu, eh. 86. 
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disciple and risen to great eminence. Blit something 
remained over from his simious life which led him to play 
and gambol occasionally, and so give cause of offence. 
Buddha, however, explained the circumstances, and stated 
that Vasumitra was so take the place of Maitreya, and 
finally succeed the latter as Buddha with the name Shih- 
tzu-yue (or merely Shih-tzu)-Ju-lai, that if Lion-moon (or 
Lion) Tathagata. 1 Thus the Vasumitra of Yuang-chuang’s 
story having the rank of a Bodhisattva (being a “Piisa- 
bhikshu as he is called) was above the degree of arhat 
according to Mah&yanist teaching, and hence his refusal 
in the story to acquire the “petty fruit’*. It was probably 
a survival of simious propensities which made him play 
with the ball of silk in the very solemn circumstances 
here related. The story here told about Vasumitra is 
very like one given in an old Mabayana s&stra about this 
p‘usa. But in the latter treatise it is a stone which he 
throws in the air; the stone is caught and held by devas 
who tell Vasumitra that he is to seek bodhi, that -they 
are to obtain emancipation through him. and that after 
twenty kalpas he will become Buddha.’* 

Vasumitra, here as in other places translated Shih-yti 
(life &)• is a name common to several illustrious Buddhists 
in the early periods of the church. The personal disciple 
of the Buddha already mentioned who is destined to be¬ 
come Buddha may perhaps be the sthavira with this name 
who is placed by one authority next in - succession to 
Upagupta.3 Then we have the S&stra-Master Vasumitra. 
mentioned in the Records, who composed the “Abhidharma 
prakara$a‘-puda-£&stra” already noticed, and the w Abhi- 
dharma-dhatukayapada-Sastra”. 4 It was probably also this 
author who composed the w Wu-shih-Utn” to which Dhar- 
matrata supplied a short expository commentary. This is 

* Fo-shuo-fhih-tzu-yue-Fo-pen-sheng-chiiig (No. 414): Tsun-Va»u- 
mitra-P‘uBft-so-chi-lun, Preface (No. 1289). 

* Wei-jih-tsa-n&n-ching (No. 1328). 

* Dbarmatara-shan-ching, ch. 1 (No. 1341). 

* Abbi-chie-shen-Uu-lun (No. 1282). 

S 
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apparently not the Bodhisattva Vasumitra t6 whom is 
ascribed the authorship of the w Arya Vasumitra-Bodhi- 
sattva - $angiti - Sastra”. 1 The “A bhidliarma- maha vibhasha- 
SastraV is also said to have been the work of the 500 
arhats of Kanishka’s Council with Vasumitra at their 
head. But there is nothing either in this treatise or the 
Saiigiti-Sastra to show that* tuese works were written at 
the time of Kanishka, nor is there anything in either to 
show that it was wholly or in part the work of Vasumitra. 
It is only in one text out of four that the Sangiti-sastra 
appears with Arya Vasumitra on the title-page as author. 
These two treatises contain references to Vasumitra and 
quotations from him, and the “Vibhasha” work mentions 
him as one of the “Four Great Lun-shi of the Sarvasti- 
vtidin School”. He was noted among the learned and 
ingenious Doctors of this School for his theory about the 
threefold division of time and state', of existence. He 
held that the Fast, Present, and Future are all realities 
and that they differ as to their wei ({£) “locations”, or 
“Conditions’' as M r Rockhill renders the corresponding 
Tibetan term. Then there is also the Vasumitra who 
composed the important treatises “Chih-pu-yi-lun” and 
“Yi-pu-tsung-lun”. 2 Moreover ihere is the Vasumitra who 
furnished a commentary to Y'asubandhu’s celebrated “Abhi- 
dharma-kosa-sastra”, but of him little or nothing seems 
to be known. 3 The Vasumitra who is given as the seventh 
Patriarch in the succession from Kasyapa, and who is 
supposed to have lived in the 6 th century B. C., need not 
be further mentioned. 4 

The unfriendly feeling exhibited by the 499 arhats of 
Kanishka’s Council in our pilgi*_js narrative towards 
Vasumitra reminds us, as has been stated, of Ananda 
and the First Council- But the old Mahayana Sastra to 


1 See Tsun-Vasumitr^-P'usa-so-ehi-Iun. Cf. Tar. S. 67ff 

2 Cluii-pu-yi-jun (No. 1285,; Yi-pu-tsung-lun (No. 1286]. 

3 Bur. Int. p. 506 ft. 

4 Chih-yue-lu, ch. 3. 
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which reference has been made tells us of an envious 
opposition to Vasumitra on the part of certain junior 
Brethren, and the hostility is not represented as con¬ 
nected with the Council. In both accounts, however, the 
genius 'and learning of Vasumitra are indispensable, and 
he overcomes the enmity, and gains the admiration of 
the Brethren. 

The pilgrim tells us that when Vasumitra was admitted 
the Council being duly constituted proceeded to its work 
which was, not to revise or rearrange the canonical 
treatises, but to furnish these with commentaries and 
discussions. Taking the sutras first the arhats composed 
1000C0 stanzas of upadesa or explanatory comments ou 
these. Julien makes the author say they composed w le 
traite Oupadeca oAstra” and here again he addition of 
w le traite” spoils the meaning. Although there are upa 
desas to several individual sutras, or to a class of sutras, 
there does not seem to have ever been a general upadesa- 
sfistra for all the sutra-pitaka. 

This word ttpadesa seems to have puzzled some of the 
early translators from Sanskrit into Chinese, and some 
of them apparently did not understand its meaning and 
derivation. One curious explanation of it is that it is 
u oral instruction to leave lust and cultivate goodness”, 1 
As the designation of a class of canonical treatises it is 
translated by Lun-i (jfft or Discussion. The term was 
technically used to denote a treatise made by a bhikshu, 
and explanatory of the teachings of a canonical sutra, 
and the work itself might become a recognized sutra. It 
was then called a Sutra-upadeSa to distinguish it from the 
primitive Upadesa-sutras, and it was also called a Mahc- 
padesa. or Great UpadeSa. An essential requisite of such 
a work was that its teachings should be perfectly in ac¬ 
cordance with those of the accepted canon. An upadeia 
presented for approval, and rejected on account of its 


Sui-htiang-lun, ch 1 (No. 1280). 
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heterodoxy is called a Karopadesa. 1 The Council composed 
also 100000 stanzas explaining the Vinaya—“Vinaya- 
vibhasha-lun” There is an extant treatise entitled u Sar- 
vata (or Sarvastivadin)-vinaya-vibhasha” which may have 
been regarded as the work of the Council. Unfortunately 
there is only a Chinese version of this work which is in 
nine chuan , of unknown date, and imperfect. The original, 
however, was evidently composed at a time long after the 
Buddha, in a country outside of India, and for the use 
of foreigners. There is nothing in the work, however, to 
shew* that it was the work of Kanishka’s Council. 2 3 4 

According to our pilgrim this Council further made 
100000 stanzas of exposition or discussion of the Abhi-^ 
dharma—Abhidharma-vibhasha-lun. There are several 
vibhasha treatises in this section of the canon, and it 
would seem that there are others which have disappeared. 
In the existing collections of Buddhist books in China 
we find a treatise known by its short name, “Vibhasha- 
lun”, its fuH title being u Vibhasha-shuo. Abhidharma- 
shtakhanda” * This book is sometimes wrongly ascribed 
to Katyftyaniputra who apparently composed the original 
text to which this work serves as a commentary. The 
author of the M Vibhasha-lun” is given as Shi-t‘e-p‘an-ni, 
the native pronunciation being perhaps something Siddha- 
vannL This man apparently lived in Kashmir and, accord¬ 
ing to his own statement, about 1000 years after Buddha’s 
death. Another vibhasha treatise is the short one entitled 
“Wu-shi Q£ ^)-vibhasha-lun”, composed by the great 
Dharmat&ra.* This is an exposition of Yasumitra’s “Wu- 
shi-lun”, a treatise which does not appear among the 
canonical books. Then we have the long and important 
work called “Abhidharma (or Abhidharmata)-vibhftshfi- 
lun” already mentioned. This treatise, which was evidently 

1 Ta-pan-nte-p*an-cbing (No. 114); Yi-ch*ie-ching-yin-yi, eh. 17; 
8ar. Yin. Matrika, ch. 6. 

v 8*r. Yin. Vibhtobft (Nos. 1186 and 1196). 

3 Yibbasha-lnn, end of treatise (No. 1979). 

4 Wu-thih-Tibhishft-lnn (No. 1988). 
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written in Kashmir, was composed, according to the trans¬ 
lators into Chinese, by 500 arh&ts. It is an exposition 
and discussion of Katyayanlputra’s “Abhidharma-jnana- 
prasthana-Sastra”, the short Chinese translation for which 
is H Fa-chih-lun” (|$ ^ gfc). But the M Abhidharma-ta- 
vibhasha-lun” was evidently not composed by the Kanishka 
Council for, not to mention other matters, it relates a 
miracle which it says occurred formerly in the reign of 
that king. 

The word vibhashd is often rendered in Chinese by 
Kuaug-shuo (Jf$ gj£), comprehensive statement , or Kuang- 
chie (f| $), comprehensive explanation. But more ap¬ 
propriate renderings are chung-chung-shuo ($g |$ g£) and 
fen-fen-shuo (^ | \), meaning statement by classes or 
sections .* It denotes properly a commentary or discussion 
on a canonical text, especially on an Abhidharma treatise. 1 2 
The term, however, seems to have become restricted, by 
some at least, to the Abhidharma commentaries written 
by certain masters in Buddhism, chiefly of Kashmir, who 
attached themselves to the Sarvastiv&dir School. These 
Masters are very often called Vibhasha-shi (g|j), but they 
are also sometimes called by other names such as Kashmir- 
shi. A vibhasha must; apparently be a commentary on 
an abhidharma treatise elucidating the text by the opi¬ 
nions of various authorities, and it is not necessary that 
the author should be bound by the views of the Sarvasti- 
yadins or any other school or sect. There are also, as 
has been seen, Yinaya-vibhashas, and these are Commen¬ 
taries or discussions on Yinaya rules as promulgated by 
certain disciples or enforced by certain schools. 

Yuan-chuang 7 s remarks about the learning brought to 
the making of the explanatory commentaries on the Tripi- 
taka do not appear in the translations. The extent of 
the commentators’ investigations is doubtless overstated, 
but there is evidence of great study and research in the 


1 Yi-ch'ie-ching-yin-yi, ch. 17. 

2 Tsa-abhi-htin-lun, Ini. et al (Vo. 1287). 
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“Vibhftshft-lun” and M Abhidharm»-mahft vibhftshft-lun”. In 
these books we find an extraordinary acquaintance with 
Buddhist learning of various kinds, and also with Br&hmin- 
ical learning including the original Indian alphabets, the 
Yedas and their augas. 

It is to the statements made by our pilgrim about 
Kanishka’s Council that we are indebted for nearly all 
our information about the Council* In later Tibetan 
books we find mention of it and some particulars about 
it which do not agree vmn Yuan-chuang’s account. 1 In 
the Life of Yasubandhu also we read of an assembly 
meeting in Kapin (Kashmir) 500 years after Buddha’s 
decease. 3 It contained 500 arhats and 500 Bodhisattvas 
with Katyfty&m-putra as President, the Vice-President 
being Aivaghosha. These sages compiled the “Sarvata- 
Ahhidharma” ai.d composed for it a commentary—vibhfisha. 
When the latter was finished it was written out on stone 
by A£vaghosha, and placed under guard, and the king, 
whose name is not given, forbade the carrying away of 
any part of the treatise out of the country. . This account 
also does not agree with Yuan-chuang’s narrative which 
must be treated with suspicion as probably containing 
some grave mistakes. The discovery of the copper plates 
which he mentions, with the treatises inscribed on them, 
would help much to make known the Buddhism taught in 
the schools of Kashmir in or about the first century of 
our era. 

Our pilgrim continues bis narrative and tells ns of the invasion 
of .Kashmir, and the assassination of its Kritiya usurping sover¬ 
eign, by the king of tho Tokhara country Himatala, in the 
600** year after the Buddha’s decease. We are told that after 
Kanishka’s death a native dynasty had arisen in Kashmir, and 
its sovereign had beoome a persecutor of Buddhism. Hereupon 
the king of Himatala, who was a Sakya by descent and a zealous 
Buddhist, determined to drive the cruel Kritiya king from his 


i Tar. S. 58 K, 298. 

* Vasubandhu-chuan (No. 1463); Was. Bud. S. 238 ff. 
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throne end restore Buddhism. By a stratagem, cunningly devised 
and skilfully carried out, he succeeded in killing the king of 
Kashmir. He then banished the chief ministers of the Court, 
and reinstated Buddhism as the religion of the country, and 
then returned to his own kingdom. But, the pilgrim adds, in 
the course of time the Kritiyas, who still hated the Buddhists 
aud bore them grudges, regained the sovereignty and at Yuan- 
chuang’s time the country had no faith in Buddhism and gave 
itself up to other sects. 

The Hiraatala of this passage is a country of which 
we have some account in the XII th chuan (Book) of these 
Records, and it will meet us again. 

The pilgrim now proceeds to mention some of the noteworthy 
sacred objects connected with Buddhism in this district, and he 
begins with a Monastery containing above 300 Brethren, and at 
it a tope built for a Tooth-relic of the Buddha. These build¬ 
ings, he tells us, were situated on the south side of a mountain 
to the north of the old capital, and above ten li south-east from 
the new capital. The tooth, brought from India, was preserved 
in the tope, and Yuan-chuang describes its size and colour. We 
bave also the legend of the acquisition of this relic by a per¬ 
secuted monk of the country who had gone to India on a 
pilgrimage. 

The Tootb-relic here mentioned was not allowed to 
remain in Kashmir and was carried away a few years 
after Yuan-chuang’s visit by the great king Siladitya. 1 

Our pilgrim goes on to describe that about fourteen li (about 
three miles) to the south of the Monastery at the Tooth tope 
was a small Monastery which contained a standing image of the 
P‘usa Kuan-tzu-tsai (Kuan-yin P‘usa). To importunate earnest 
.worshippers this P‘usa occasionally caused his golden body to 
emerge from the image. 

On a mountain above thirty li south-east from this were the 
ruins of a fine large old monastery. At the time of the pilgrim’s 
visit, he tells as, only a two-storey building in one corner of it 
was inhabited, and this contained thirty Brethren who were all 
students of the Mahayan* system. It was m this monastery 


1 There was a sacred tooth in Kashmir in Baron Hiigel’s time. 
The Bralpnins ol‘ Baramulla, in whose keeping it was, declared that 
the tooth was that of an ancient jin, but Hiigel says it was an ele¬ 
phant’s tooth 44 and of no great age to judge from its appearance.” 
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that the Saetra-master Sanghabhadra composed the “Shun-cheng- 
u-iun (is i a »)■'* To the right and left of the monastery 
were topes to great arhats. and the relics of these were all still 
in existence. Hither monkeys and other wild animals brought 
tlowers as offerings of worship, and they did this regularly as 
if acting under instructions. Many other strange things occurred 
on this mountain. Thus a wall of rock would be split across 
and footprints of horses would he left on the top of the moun¬ 
tain. But the latter were deceptive, being tracings made by the 
arhats and their novices when out on parties of pleasure; such 
traces left by them as they rode to and fro were too numerous 
to mention. Above ten li east of the Buddha-tooth monastery 
in the steep side of the northern mountain stood a small mo¬ 
nastery. Here the great Sftstra-Master So-kan-ti-lo ($[ Jfe J|) 
or Skandhila, composed the u Chung - nhih - fen -j3‘t -p l o - ska-tun" 

The Sastra-master Sanghabhadra will come before us 
again in chapter X. The treatise here mentioned by the 
name u Chung-shih-fen-p‘;-p‘o-sha (vibbasha)-lun” does not 
seem to he known to the Buddhist canon, at least it is 
not in the existing catalogues or collections. It was ap¬ 
parently a vibh&sha or disquisition on Vasumitra’s treatise 
already mentioned the “Chung-shih-fen-abhidharma-lun” 
called also the u Abhidharma-p‘in-lei tsu-lun", the Sanskrit 
original for which is given as “Abhidhanna-prakarapa- 
pBda-Sastra” (Bun. No. 1292). Julien suggests “VibhasliB- 
prakarana-pada as possibly the original title of Skandhila’s 
treatise. This -Sastra-master, also styled “Afbat”, of whom 
very little seems to be known, was also the author of the 
short but interesting treatise entitled u $huo-i-ch‘ie-yu-ju- 
abhidhama-lun”. But the characters for Shtto-i-cfcie-yu 
meaning “Sarv&stiv&din” are generally omitted and the 
work- is known by its short name “Ju-abhidharraa-lun” 
which is in Sanskrit, according to B. Nanjio, “Abhidhar- 
mBvatara-SBstra”. This retranslation of the title, however, 
may possibly not be the correct one. The book is an 
introduction or entrance ( Ju A) to the study of the 
Abhidharma, and its original title may have been some¬ 
thing like “Abhidharmapravegana-gastra” It is to our 
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pilgrim that we are indebted for the Chinese translation 
of this little treatise. 1 

Within the grounds of this little monastery, the pilgrim tells 
ns, was a stone tope over the bodily relics of an anoient arhat. 
This arhat, who has been referred to already, had been a very 
large man with the appetite of an elephant: so the people of 
the time jeered at him as a glutton without a conscience. When 
the time for his passing away was near he said one day to the 
people— M I am soon to take the remainderless [to die]; 1 wish 
to explain to you the excellent state to which I have personally 
attained 17 . But the people only jeered the more, and collected 
together to see what would bef&lL The arhat then addressed 
them thus—“I will now tell you the causal connection of my 
past and present states. In my last existence before this one I 
had through previous karma the body of an elephant in the 
stable of a raja of East-India. While I was there a Buddhist 
monk from Kashmir came to travel in India in search of sacred 
books. The raja gave me to the monk to carry his books 
home, and when I reached this country I died suddenly. As a 
result of my merit from carrying the sacred books I was next 
bora as a human being, and then enjoying the residue of my 
good fortune I became a Buddhist monk in early life.” The 
arhat goes on to tell the people how he assiduously sought and 
at length obtained spiritual perfection. The only survival from 
his former bodily existence was his elephantine appetite, and by 
the exercise of self-restraint he had reduced his daily food by 
two-thirds. Finally in the presence of the scoffing and un¬ 
believing spectators he rose in the air and there, in the smoke 
and blazes of a burning ecstasy, he went into final extinction, and 
a tope was erected over the relics which fell to the earth. 

The story here related bears considerable resemblance 
to a story told in the Maha-vibhasha-sSstra. There a 
she-elephant named Mo-t'u (or -ch l a) carries relics of the 
Buddha from a foreign country to Kashmir where she 
dies; she is then re-born as a male child and becoming 
a bhikshu attains arhatship. Bnt the arhat retains the 
elephants appetite and requires a hu (bushel) of food 
every day. When he is about to pass away he proposes 
to explain to oertain nuns his “superior condition” bnt 


1 This tre atis e is Ban. No. 1891. In the name of the aathor the 
flret syllable is 8a Q£) instead of the So of oar text 
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they only jeer at him. Then he tells them his history, 
and so explains his great appetite, which he says he had 
moderated, reducing his daily food from a bushel and a 
half to a bushel per diem. 1 The reader will remember 
that Uttarasena brought his share of the Buddha’s relics 
home on an elephant, and that the elephant died on reach¬ 
ing a place not many miles from the capital of UdySna. 

The pilgrim goes on to relate that at a distance of above 
200 li north-west from the capital was the monastery of thp 
Shang-lin, that is perhaps, Merchant’s-wood. Here the Sastra- 
Master Pu-la-na (Pflrnu) composed an iC expository vibhasha- 
lun'' ft * f jr pfr j. To the west of the capital 140 or 150 li 

north of a large river and adjoining the south Bide of a hill was 
a MahSsafigika Monastery with above 100 inmates. Here the 
S&Btra-Master Fo-tirlo composed the “Chi-chen-lun" of the Ma- 
h&sa&gika School. 

By the words here rendered “expository vibhasha-lun” 
the pilgrim probably only intended to describe the character 
of the gastra, not to give the name of the treatise written 
by Purna. There does not seem to be any work by this 
author in existing catalogues and collections of Chinese 
translations of Buddhist works, and we cannot be certain 
who is the Purna here mentioned. A book already men¬ 
tioned, No. 1282 in M r Bun. Nanjio’s Catalogue, is referred 
by one authority to a Purna as its author. 

The name of the other Sftstra-Master of this passage, 
Fo-ti-lo Julien thinks may be for Bodhila. In a note to 
the text the word is explained as meaning “Bodhi-taking”. 
But nothing seems to be known either about the man, or 
the “Chi-chfin-lun” which he composed. 

It is worthy of notice that none of the Buddhist mo* 
nasteries in Kashmir mentioned by Yaan-chuang seem to 
have been known to other pilgrims and writers; and that 
Buddhist establishments at or near the capital, and in 
other parts of the country, mentioned by other authorities 
were apparently unknown to Yuan-chuang, although they 
were evid- itly in existence at the time of his visit. Some 


1 Abhi-ta-vib., ch. 42. 
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of the vihftr&s in Kashmir mentioned in Wu-fcung’s Itine¬ 
rary were evidently of a date subsequent to that of our 
pilgrim, but several were much older. Then the pilgrim 
Suan-hui, already mentioned, visited the monastery of the 
Dragon-Tank Mountain where the 500 arbats were wor¬ 
shipped, and this monastery does not seem to have been 
known to our pilgrim. The reader will have noted also 
that Yuan-chuang when giving the numbers of the Mo- 
nasteries and Brethren in Kashmir, does not tell to which 
“Vehicle” the Brethren were attached. But we know 
from other sources that they were mainly Hinay&nists of 
the Sarv&stivadin School, although as we learn from the 
Records and Life there were also Mahayanists. At the 
capital the Brethren of the two “Vehicles” seem to have 
been living together, and the greatest among them, Cn'&ng 
(or Ya§a?) was evidently a Hlnayiimst. The other Brethren 
mentioned in the Life are Visuddhasimha and Jinabandhu 
who were Mahayanists, Suga-(ta-)mitra and Vasumitra 
who were Sarvastivadins, and Suryadeva and Jinatr&ta 
who were Mahasangikas. 

PAN-NU-TS‘0. 

Prom this (that is perhaps, the vicinity of the capital of 
Kashmir) the pilgrim travelled, he tells us, through a difficult 
mountainous district south-west for above 700 li to the Pan-nu - 
too country. This region he describes as being above 2000 li 
in circuit, as abounding in hills and mountain valleys, with 
narrow s eas of cultivation. The country yielded grain and 
flowers; sugar-cane and fruits, except gT&pes, abounded. The 
country produced the mango, the fig (here called the udurobara), 
and the plaintain, and these trees were grown in orchards near 
the dwelling-houses. The climate was hot, the people were 
daring and straight-forward, they wore chiefly cotton clothing, 
and they were sincere believers in Buddhism. The Buddhist 
monasteries, of which there were five, were in a ruinous con¬ 
dition, and the country was a dependency of Kashmir. In a 
monastery to the north of the capital were a few Brethren, and 
to the north of this was a wonder-working tope made of stone. 

The Ftm-nU'too of this passage has been identified witn 
the modern Panach, or Punats as the Kashmiris call it 
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according to Cunningham. 1 Instead of 2000 li as the 
circuit of the country given in some texts of the Records 
the old reading was 1000 li , and this agrees with Cun¬ 
ningham^ statement of the size of the district. In some 
old texts of the Life the name is given as Pan-nu-nu-tso 
jH lg|) in which the second nu may be due to a 
copyist’s carelessness, this character being one of the two 
characters given to indicate the sound of nu 

RAJAPURA. 

Our pilgrim goes on to relate that from Punach a journey 
south-east of above 400 li brought him to the Ho-lo-she-purlo 
(Rfijapura) country. This he describes as being above 4000 li 
in circuit its capital being above ten li in circuit. It was a 
difficult country to travel in aB it was very hilly with narrow 
valleys; it was not fertile and it resembled Punach in products 
and climate, and like that country it had no sovereign of its 
own and was subject to Kashmir. There were ten Buddhist 
monasteries and the Brethren were few in number; there was one 
Deva-Temple, but the non-Buddhists were very numerous 

The native annotator to our text here makes R&japura 
to be in 'North India”, but the annotator to the Fang- 
chih represents it as a state outside of India. The country 
has been identified by Cunningham with u the petty chief- 
ship of Rajaori, to the south of Kashmir”. 2 In some texts 
of the Life the direction of Rajapura from Punach is south 
instead of the south-east of our text. 

Here our pilgrim inserts the following interesting general 
observation about the countries through which he had 
lately been passing— 

“From Lamps to Rajapura the inhabitants are coarse and plain 
in personal appearance, of rude violent dispositions, with vulgar 
dialects, and of scant courtesy and little fairness; they^do not 
belong to India proper but are inferior peoples of frontier (i. e. 
barbarian) stocks.” 

As to this statement we may observe that the native 
editor of the Records has referred all these countries from 


1 A. G. L p. 128. 

2 A. G. I. p. 129. 
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Lampa to Rftjapura to “North India”. Moreover our 
pilgrim’s remarks at. the beginning of Chuan II seem to 
indicate that he regarded all these countries as being in¬ 
cluded in the great region called India. There, however, 
he was writing as a foreigner, and here he is writing from 
the point of view of a Indian. The summary character 
which he here gives of the inhabitants of these countries 
is not to be fully accepted, and it does not seem to agree 
with his own descriptions in the preceding pages. 



CHAPTER IX. 

(CHXJAN JV.) 


CHEH-KA (TAKKA?) TO MATHURA. 

From R&japur the pilgrim proceeded south-east down a hill 
and across a river 700 li to the Cheh-ka country. This was 
above 10 000 li in circuit; it lay between the P'i-poskc (Bibas) 
river on the east and the Indus on the west; the capital was 
above 20 li in circuit. The crops of the country were upland 
rice and spring wheat; it yielded gold, silver, bell-metal (tushih), 
copper, and iron; the climate was hot with much viulent wind; 
the inhabitants had rude bad wavs and a low vulgar speech; 
they wore glossy white clothing made of ailk, muslin &c.; few 
of them believed in Buddhism, and most served the Devas; there 
were ten Buddhist monasteries, and some hundreds of Deva- 
Temples On from this country there were numerous PunyasaVs 
or free rest-houses for the relief of the needy, and distressed; at 
these houses medicine and food were distributed and so tra¬ 
vellers having their bodily wants supplied, did not experience 
inconvenience. 

In the Life we are told that our pilgrim on leaving 
Rajapur went south-east, and after a journey of two (or 
three) days crossed the Chandrubhaga (Obenftb) river to 
the city of Jayapur. Here he spent a night in a non- 
Buddhist monastery outside the west gate of the city. 
Prom this he went on to Sfikala in the Cheh-lcal (in one 
text Lt-ka) country, from that to the city Narasimha, and 
thence eastward to a palfc$a wood. Here he had an 
encounter with brigands and narrowly escaped with his 
life. Prom the village beyoild this wood he resumed his 
journey and reached the eastern part of the Cheh-ka 
country. Here he found a large city, and in a mango 
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grove west of it lived a brahmin 700 years old, looking 
like a man of thirty years, and having all his mental and 
bodily powers. He Jhad been a disciple of the great 
Nagftrjuna, and he was well acquainted with the sacred 
lore of Brahmins and Buddhists. With him Yuan-chuang 
seems to have studied the “Pai-lun” and the “Kuang-pai- 
lun”, the latter of which oui pilgrim afterwards translated 
The clause in the, above passage from the Records 
rendered “they wore glossy-white clothing made of silk, 
muslin, &c.” is in the original yi-fu-hsien-paiso-wei-kiao- 
she-ye-yi-chao-hsia-yi (yfc HR #r £ tS £ M & ft) Vi 
& £jf). This is translated by Julien “Ils s’habillent avec 
des etoffes d’une blancheur eclatante qu’on appelle Kiao- 
che-ye (Kad^eya-soie), et portent des vetements rouges 
coinme le soleil levant, &c.” But Kau&eya, with which 
we have met already, and chao-hsia are the materials of 
the white garments worn by the people. The words chao- 
hsia-yi cannot possibly be made to mean “et portent des 
vetements rouges comme le soleil levant”. Chao-hsia de¬ 
notes the light vapours of dawn , the eastern glow which 
herald* sunrise. But it is the name given by the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims and writers to certain fine transparent 
fabrics which they found in India and other foreign 
countries. Thus the dancing girls of Fu-nan are described 
as “using chao-hsia for clothing”. This material was a 
very fine white gauze or muslin capable of being dyed; 
it was soft and transparent like the fleecy vapours of 
dawn. The images of the P‘usas, and other Buddhist 
worthies, were often made to represent these beings as 
wearing chao-hsici-chun or skirts of transparent material. 
Such koa vestments may be seen on many of the Buddhist 
figures found in India and depicted in books. But chao - 
Iwa as an article of clothing was evidently a kind of 
muslin simply fine and light. 1 

* See the “T‘ang-Sku, ch. 22, 197 et al. ; Fo-ahuo-t‘e-lo-ni-chin g> 
ch. 2 (No. 368. tr. 653). Cf.- 

w And the far up clouds resemble 
Veils of gauze most clear and white.” 




KING MAHIRAKULA. 


Further, in this passage we have the sentence beginning 
with—“On from this country there were numerous Punya- 
g&las” For this the original is teu-kuo-yi-wany-to-yu-f ic- 
'he (AHBftS WiSfc)- Julien translates the whole 
sentence thus—“II y avait jadis, dans ce royaume, une 
multitude de maisons de bienfaisance (PounyaQ&las), oil 
Ton secourait les pauvres et les malheureux. Tantot. on 
y distribuait des medicaments, tantot de la nourriture. 
Gr&ce a cette resource ies voyageurs ne se trouvaient 
jamais dans Pembarras”. This rendering quite spoils the 
author’s statement which is to the effect that at the time 
of his travels Rest-houses, at which food and medicine were 
distributed gratis, abounded in Cheh-ka and the countries 
of India about to be noticed. These Rest-houses or Fn- 
she are called PunyaSalas in Chuan XII\ but in the 
account of the present country the Life calls them Dharma- 
§£las. This latter word, in Pali Dhamroasala, is the name 
given to the Hall for preaching, but it seems to be also 
used to designate the free Rest-house* 

On his way to the capital of this country (which was probably 
also called Cheh-ka) and about fourteen li south-west from it 
Yu&n-chuang came to the old capital called Sftkala. Some cen¬ 
turies previously a king named Mo-hi-lo-ku-lo (Mahirakula), 
who had his seat of government at this city, ruled over the 
Indians. He was a .bold intrepid man of great ability and all 
the neighbouring states were bis vassals. Wishing to apply bis 
leisure to the study of Buddhism, he ordered the clergy of this 
country to recommend a Brother of eminent merit to be his 
teacher. But the clergy found difficulty in obeying the com¬ 
mand, the apathetic among them not seeking notoriety, and 
those of great learning and high intelligence fearing stern 
majesty. How at this time there was an old servant of the 
king’s household who had been a monk for a long time. Being 
dear and elegant in discourse and glib in talking, this man waa 
•elected by the congregation of Brethren to comply with the 
royal summons. This insulting procedure enraged the king who 
forthwith ordered the utter extermination of the Buddhist church 
throughout all his dominions. Now the king of Magadha at 
this time, Bfcl&ditya by name, was a just and benevolent ruler 
and a zealous Buddhist and 'he rebelled against the order for 
' the persecution of Buddhists. When Mahirakula proceeded to 
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invade the territory of B&lffditya to reduce him to obedience 
the latter accompanied by several myriads of his subjects with¬ 
drew to an island Mahirakula came in pursuit but he was taken 
prisoner. On the petition of Baladity&’s mother the prisoner 
was set free and allowed to go away. His younger brother having 
taken possession of the throne he took refuge in Kashmir, and 
here he repaid hospitality by treachery, and having murdered 
the King he made himself ruler. Then he renewed his project 
of exterminating Buddhism, a#d with this view he caused the 
demolition of 1600 topes and monasteries, and put to death nine 
ko$is of lay adherents of Buddhism. His career was cut short 
by his sudden death, and the air was darkened, and the earth 
quaked, and fierce winds rushed forth as he went down to the 
Hell of unceasing torment. 

This passage reads like a romance founded on a basis 
of fact. The Mahirakula of our pilgrim has been identi¬ 
fied with king Mihirakula of Kashmir, and his king Bala- 
ditya of Magadha is supposed to be possibly the Nara 
Baladitya of coins. 1 But there are difficulties in the way 
of accepting these identifications. There is first the differ¬ 
ence in the forms Mahirakula and Mihirakula, but this 
is perhaps unimportant and need not. be further noticed. 
The form Mahirakula seems to be confined to the pilgrim, 
and he may have used it to suit his erroneous rendering 
of the name by Ja-tsu or “Great Clan”. But the Mihi¬ 
rakula of the Inscriptions began his reign in A. D. 515, 
while the king of whom Yuan-cliuang tells lived “some 
centuries” before the pilgrim’s time. Other authorities also 
seem to place Mikirakula at a date much before A. D. 515. 
Thus in the “Lien-liua-mien-ching” or “the sutra of Lotus- 
flower-face” Mihirakula, a reincarnation of the Lotus-flower- 
face arhat, appears as the King who exterminates Bud¬ 
dhism in Kapin (Kashmir) and breaks the Buddha’s bowl. 2 
This sutra must have been composed some time before 
A. D. 674 the date of its translation (according to one 
account), and the contents seem to indicate that it was 


1 See Mr. Fleet on Mihirakula in lnd. Ant. Yol. XV p.*246 f., and 
the correspondence at p. 346 f.: J. B. A 8. Vol. XXI p. 114—5: 
J. P. T. S. 1866 p.p. 87, 110: Lawrence’* Valley of Kashmir p. 185. 
1 Lien-hua-mien-ching ch* 2 ((No. 465). 

T 
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written long after the death of Mihirakula. It relates 
that after this event seven deva-putras became incarnate 
in succession in Kashmir, and that they restored Buddhism. 
The meaning of this evidently is that the king was succeed¬ 
ed by seven sovereigns who were all patrons of Buddhism. 
Then in the “Eu-fa-tsang-yin-yuan-ching”, translated A.D>472, 
a persecuting king called Mi-lo-kti (Jg f| jtg), that is evi¬ 
dently Mihirakula, destroys the Buddhist sacred buildings 
and slaughters the Brethren in Kapin (Kashmir).* He 
beheads the 23 rd , and last (according to this work), of the 
great Buddhist Patriarchs, by name Shih-tzu (fijp that 
is, Simha. This last event according to the “Chih-yue-hi” 
occurred in A.D. 259. 2 No authority is given for this date 
and it is not to be implicitly accepted, but it is interesting 
to note that the Rajatarangini makes twelve reigns inter¬ 
vene between Kanishka and Mihirakula. If we allow an 
average of 15 years for these reigns we get A.D.8Q 4- 130 
or A. D. 260 for the accession of Mihirakula. 

Th e Lif e and Records leave the situation of the ruined 
city of Sakala rather uncertain. The latter work tells us 
that tliis city was 14 or 15 li south-west from the new 
capital, of the situation of which, however, we are not told 
anything. In the Life Sakala is three (or four) days* journey 
or about 300 li (about 60 miles) south-east from Rajapur 
and on the east, side of the Chen&l. Then the old capital 
of the Records does not appear in the Life which on the 
other -hand mentions a large city on the eastern coniines 
of Obe-Ka and this city does not appeal in the Records. 
Cunningham, against both the Life and the Records, places 
Sakala about 120 miles to the south-nest of Rajapur. Ho 
identifies- Yuan-chuang’s Cheh-ka (or Tsekia), as name 
of a city, with w the ruins of a large town, called Asarur 
which accord almost exactly with the pilgrim’s description 
of the new town of Tsekia”. This Asarur is “exactly 
112 miles distant from Rajaon (Rajapur) in a direct line 


1 Fu-ia-ttang-ym-yuan-ching, ch. 6 (No. 1310). 
i Chi-yue-lu, ch. 3. 
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drawn on the map”, that is, 112 miles to the south-west 
of R&japur. But it is very evident that Yuan-chuangs 
jounney from the latter to the capital of Cheh-Ka was a 
zig-zag one always, however, tending eastward, and Asarur 
cannot be the pilgrim’s capital .of that country. 

In Sskala was a Buddhist monastery with above beO Brethren 
all adherents of the Hinayana system. In this Monastery P‘uaa 
Vasubandbu composed the “Sheng-yi-t‘i-lun” ()]'£ Sft)* A 

tope beside this monastery marked a place where the Four Past 
Buddhas had preached, and there were footprints where they 
had walked up and down. 

The s&stra here ascribed to Yasubandhu does not seem 
to be known to the Buddhist collections. Julien restores 
the Sanskrit name as “ParamSrtha satya Sastra”, but this 
is only a probable conjecture. 

The Cl*eh*ha JJg) of this passage is Lih (g (|)-ka in 
one text of the Life, and this latter form is found in other 
works. It is possible that the original for both transcrip¬ 
tions was a word like Tikka or Tekka, ch and l sounds 
being both used to represent the t of Sanskrit. The term 
in our text has been restored as TchSka, Takka and Taki. 
It designated a country which was not in India, but was 
one of the foreign states which lay between Lampa and 
India, and should have been included in the pilgrim's 
general survey at the end of the last chuan .* 

CHI-N A-PTJH-TI. 

From the Che-ka (or Tekka) district Yuan-chuang continued 
hie journey going eastward for above 500 li and came to the 
country which he calls Chi-na-p'uh-ti (M it|S 111 SI)* This di¬ 
strict was above 2000 li and its capital 14 or 15 Ji in circuit: it 
produced good crops of grain but did not abound in trees: the 
inhabitants had settled occupations and the national revenue 
was abundant: the climate was warm and the inhabitants had 
feeble timid ways. The learning of the people embraced Bud¬ 
dhism and secular knowledge, and orthodoxy and heterodoxy 
had each its adherents There were ten Buddhist monasteries 
and nine Deva-Temples. 


1 For this country see A. G. I. p. 179. 
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The Chinese annotator here has translated the name of 
Uie country by Han-ftng (gg 3£), and Julien, who reads 
the characters of the name as Tchi-na-po-ti gives the 
Sanskrit original as “Tchjdapati”, meaning “Lord of China”. 
Bat Han-f&ng means China-fitf not China-lord , and the 
characters for p‘uh-ti cannot be taken to represent pati. 
They evidently stand for bhuhti which is translated by 
fSng in the sense of possession, portion .• So China-bhukti 
is the China-allotment, and the China-bhukti*de£a was the 
district assigned to China, that is to the China hostage 
according to Yaan-chuang’s story. 

One of the ten monasteries here mentioned was, accord¬ 
ing to the Life, called IHt-s/i e-sa-na, which perhaps stands 
for Toshasan meaning “Pleasure-giving”. This monastery 
was apparently at the capital, and Yuan-cnoang found in 
it a monk eminent for learning and piety. The name of 
this monk was Vinltaprabha, and he was the son of an < 
Indian prince. This monk was the author of two commen¬ 
taries on Abhidharma works, and Yuang-chuang remained 
here fourteen months studying with him various Abhidharma 
treatises. 

Going back to the narrative in the Records we have 
the pilgrim’s explanation how the name China-bhukti came 
to be given to this region. 

When Kanishka was reigning the fear of his name spread to 
many regions so far even as to the outlying vassals of China to 
the west of the Yellow Hirer. One of these vassal states being 
in fear sent a hostage to the court of king Kanishka, (the hostage 
being apparently a son Of the ruler of the state). The king 
treated the hostage with great kindness and consideration, allowing 
him a separate residence for each of the three seasons and pro¬ 
viding him with a guard of the four kinds of soldiers. This 
district was assigned as the winter residence of the hostage and 
hence it was called Chinabhnkti. The pilgrim proceeds to relate 
how Peaches and Pears were unknown in this district and the 
parts of India beyond until they were introduced by the “China 


• Sanskrit-Chinese Vocabulary. In the 0 text of the Life instead 
of -p‘u we have •kin ($), but this may be only a copyist's mistake. 
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hostage”. Hence, he tells os, peaches were called “Chinftni" and 
pears were called u ChiDa-r&japutra” 

The Sanskrit names here given for the peach and the 
pear seem to be known only from this narrative. Later 
authorities tell us that these fruits are indigenous in the 
country, and the whole story of the hostage is possibly 
an invention. One Sanskrit name for the peach is given 
in a glossary as dru and this name is still in use: and a 
name for the pear is given as tanasa but this word does 
not seem to be known. Further the “China” known to 
the people of India before the arrival of Chinese pilgrims 
and afterwards was apparently not the “Flowery Middle 
Country”, but rather a region occupied by a tribe living 
to the west of the Chinese empire, far west of the Yellow 
River. This “China” was watered by the rivers Sita and 
Chakshu and it was one of the countries in the north-east 
The name was afterwards extended to the “Flowery Land” 
apparently by the Buddhist writers and translators of 
India and Kashmir. Our pilgrim tells his readers that 
the people of Chinabhukti had great respect for the “East 
Land” and that pointing to him they said one to another — 
“He is a man of the country of our former king”. 

Cunningham thinks that the capital of this country may 
be represented by the present Patti, “a large and very 
old town situated 27 miles to the north-east of Kasur and 
10 miles to the west of the Bias river”. 1 But notwithstand¬ 
ing the presence of the ubiquitous brick-bats and old 
wells, this proposed identification need not be seriously 
considered. It is not at all probable that the name 
Chinabhukti was ever generally known or used for the 
district to which it is applied by the pilgrim. He seems 
indeed to be the" only authority for the name. Not only 
so but a copyist’s error in transcribing it has unfortuna¬ 
tely been perpetuated. In the Life, and in one place in 
the old texts of the Records, the first syllable of the word 
was left out by mistake. It was evidently this mistake 


' A. G. f. p. 200. 
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which led to the use of tfa-p l uh-ti instead of Clii*na-p t uh-ti 
as the name for the country next to Tekka in the Fang- 
chih and in maps and treatises of later times. 

TAMASAVANA. 

From the capital of Chinabhukti the pilgrim went south-east 
above 500-Zi to the Ta-mo-m-fa-na (Tamasavana) Monastery. 
This had above 300 Brethren of the Sarvastiv&din School who 
led strict pure lives and were thorough students of the HinaySna. 
Here each of the 1000 Buddhas of the Bhadrakalpa assembles a 
congregation of devas and men and preaches the profound ex¬ 
cellent Religion. Here also in the 300* h year after Sakyamnni 
Buddha’s nirvftna the &&stramaster Ka-to-ytn-na composed his 
“Fa-chih-lun”. This monastery had an Asoka tope above 200 feet 
high beside which were the spots on which the Four Past 
Buddhas had sat and walked up and down. Small topes and 
large caves in unknown number succeeded each other closely, 
all having relics of-arhats who since the beginning of this kalpa 
here passed away for ever. Surrounding the Hill-Monastery for 
a circuit of twenty li were hundreds and thousands of Buddha- 
relic topes very close together. 

In the Life the distance from the capital of Chinabhukti 
to the Tamasftvana monastery in 50 li or only one tenth 
of the distance here given. Our pilgrim’s Ta-mostbfa-na 
is undoubtedly the Tamasftvana (or Tamasavana) or 
“Darkness-wood” of other authors. This was apparently 
the name both of the monastery and of the district in 
which it was situated. The monastery must have been at 
an early date a noted seat of Buddhism as Brethren from 
it were among the great Doctors invited by king Asoka 
to his CourniL The description of the summoning of this 
Council is given in several treatises from one original 
apparently. It is interesting to note the agreement and 
difference.of these treatises in the matter of the Tamasft- 
vsna. In the Divyftvadftna the reading is “Tamasftvane” 
and the A-ytt-wang-ching in agreement with this has An¬ 
ita or “ Darkness-wood”, the interpretation given by our 
pilgrim. But the Tsa-a-han-ehing instead of Tamasftvana 
has 2hp o-p'oh which is evidently for Tapova, the original 
being probably Tapovana. in the A-yQ-wang-chuan the 
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“dhirfts Tamasftvane” is rendered by Chou-ye-tou-wei lit. 
“day-night fearless”, that is, the brave of the Day-night 1 
The phrase in ordinary Chinese would mean “day and 
night without fear”, but here the term chou-ye is used in 
the sense of “the darkness of day”. It corresponds to the 
chow-an or “Day-darkness” of another treatise and both 
terms evidently stand for Tamasa. 1 

With reference to this Monastery we read that the 
Buddha accompanied by the faithful yaksha Vajrapftni 
passed over a dark green wood on his way through the 
air to convert the Dragon-king Apal&la. Addressing the 
Yaksha Buddha prophecied that in that place 100 years 
after his decease a vihara would be erected to be called 
“Darkness-wood” which should be preeminent for absorbed 
meditation.* 

The Sastra-master bore called Ka-to-yen-na (Katy&yana) 
was Katyayaniputra, and his $&8tra here mentioned exists 
in two Chinese translations one of which is by our pilg¬ 
rim. 4 

For the words in the text here interpreted as meaning— 
“Surrounding the Hill-monastery for a circuit of twenty 
li were hundreds and thousands of Buddha-relic topes very 
close together”, Julien has— “Les couvents, qui s’£l6vent 
tout autour de la montagne, occupent un circuit de vingt 
li. On compte par centaines et par milliers les stoupas 
qui renferment des clie-li (Qariras-reliques) du Bouddha. 
Hs sont trfes-rapproch&s et confondent mutuellement leur 
ombre”, This rendering seems to be inadmissible and to 
give a meaning very different from what the author intend¬ 
ed to convey. Yuan-chuang does not make the absurd 
statement that there were Buddhist monasteries for twenty 
It all round a hill, but he tells us that there were thousands 
of relic-topes all round the “Hill monastery”. The “Hill 

» Divylv. p. 899: A-yji-wang-ching, eh. 3: Isa-a-han-ching, eh. 98: 
A-yfl - wang-ohaan eh. 1 (chou-ye-wn-wei ^ fi). 

* Ta-chuang-yen-lun, eh. 5 (No. 1189), ehow'-an ^ ffl. 

* Sar. Vin. Yao-abib, eh. 9. 

' « Ban. No. 1978, 1975. 
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monastery” was the T&mas&v&na; and it was so called by 
the pilgnm because it was isolated, and not subject to a 
superior establishment. This use of the word shan (|lj) 
in the senses of mid, independent, rustic is very common, 
and the phrase shan-ha-lan meets us again in these Records. 
The monastery Tamatavana as our pilgrim describes it 
was a spacious comprehensive establishment It had accom¬ 
modation for 300 Brethren: it contained a tope and sacred 
places of the Buddhas, and the ca*es and memorial topes 
of numerous deceased arhats; and then all round it for 
twenty li were many thousand Buddha-relic topes. In other 
treatises the establishment is called a Wood or Hitt, and 
it was evidently different in character from ordinary viharas. 

SHE-LAN-TA-LO (JALANDHARA). 

From T&masav&na a journey of obcut 140 li north-east brought 
the pilgrim to the She-lan-ta-lo (Jalandhara) country. This coun¬ 
try was above 1000 li east to west and 800 li y north to south, 
and its capital was twelve or tbirten li in circuit. The region 
yielded much upland rice with other grain, trees were widely 
spread, and fruits and flowers abpunded; the climate was warm; 
the people had truculent ways and a mean contemptible appear¬ 
ance, but they were in affluent circumstances. There were above 
60 Monasteries with more than 2000 Brethren who made special 
studies in the Great and Little Vehicles. There were three 
Deva-Temples with more than 600 professed non-Buddhists of 
the Patupata sect A former kmg of this country had been a 
patron of non-Buddhistic systems; afterwards he met an arfcat and 
learning Buddhism from him became a realous believer. Thereup¬ 
on the king of "Mid-India* 4 appreciating his sincere faith gave 
him sole control of matters relating to Buddhism in all India. 
In this capacity (as Protector of the Faith) the king of Jftlandhara 
rewarded and punished the monks without distinction of persons 
and without private feeling. He also travelled through all India 
and erected topes or monasteries at all sacred places. 

The She-lan-ta-lo of this passage was long ago restored 
as Jftlandhara, the name of a city and district in the north 
of the Panjab. 1 But it may ‘he notecl that the Life here 


« A. G. 1 . p. 186. 
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and the Fang-chih have She4an-ta-na as if for Jfilandhana 1 ; 
in another passage the Life has 8he-lan-ta t and this is 
the form of the name used by I-ching In the Sung pil¬ 
grim^ itinerary the name is given Tso-lan-t o-la (£ SI BK 
fg^ that is, Jalandhana*. 

Of the 60 Monasteries here mentioned one was doubtless 
the Nagaradhana vih&ra mentioned in the Life. In it 
Yuan-chuang found the learned Brother named Chandra- 
varma with whom he spent four months studying the 
“Chung-shih-fen-vibhasha”, or Commentary on the “Chung- 
shih-f§n-Abhidharma-lun” already noticed. 

Our pilgrim, it will be noticed, represents the Brethren 
in this district as “making special studies in the Mahft- 
yana and Hlnayana”. His words are ta-hsiao-erli-sheng- 
chuan-m2n-h3i-hsio (:fc >J> .r. P*j These words 

are translated by Julien— “que l’etude particuliere du 
grand at du petit Vehicule partage en deux classes distinc- 
tes” This is & very unhappy rendering and the inter¬ 
polation of the words “partage en deux classes distinctes” 
is unwarranted and spoils the authors statement. What 
he wished us to unterstand was that the Brethren in the 
various Monasteries devoted themselves as they pleased 
to particular lines of study in the Mahay&nist and Hlna- 
yfinist books. 

According to the Life our pilgrim revisited Jfclandhara, 
and on that occasion was well treated by the king of 
“North-India” who had his seat of government in the city 
with this name. The king is called Wu-ti or Wu-ti-to 
(*& & %) restored as Udito. It was evidently the same 
king who treated courteously, and entertained hospitably, 
another Chinese pilgrim whose name was Hsiian-chao 
(£ J1R) 4 whom we have met already. 


< Life eft. 5 end J. I. p. 260-1. 

* Hsi-yu-ch‘iu, eh* 1 end Chevennes Mdmoires pp. 14,15 end notes. 

* Me I. 1., eft. 888. 

4 Hsi-yii-ch‘iu 1. e. 
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KU-LU-TO. 

From Jalandhar* the pilgrim travelled north-east, across moun¬ 
tains and ravines, by hazardous paths, for above 700 li, and came 
to the country which he calls KuMo. This region, which was 
above 3000 li in circuit, was entirely surrounded by mountains. 
Its capital was 14 or 15 li in circuit. It had a rich soil and 
yielded regular crops, and it had a rich vegetation abounding 
in fruits and flowers. As it was close to the Snow Mountains it 
had a great quantity of valuable medicines. It yielded gold, 
silver, red copper, crystal lenses and bell-metal (teushih). The 
climate grew gradually cold and there was little frost or snow. 
There were in the country twenty Buddhist Monasteries with 
above 1000 Brethren of whom the most were M&hayanists, a 
few adhering to the Schools (that is, belonging to the HlnaySna 
system). Of Deva-Temples there were fifteen and the professed 
non-Buddhists lived pell-mell. On both sides of the steep moun¬ 
tain-passes were caves [which had been] the lodging-places of 
arhats and rishis. In this country was a tope erected byAsoka 
to mark the place at which the Buddha on hiB visit to the 
district had preached and received members into his church. 

in the statement here made about the climate of the 
country the words '‘grew gradually cold” are in the ori¬ 
ginal chien-han (jjft !gQ. This is the reading of the A and 
C texts, but the B and D texts instead of (Alien have yii 
(jft) meaning, passing , excessive , which is manifestly wrong. 
The latter was the reading of Julien’s text, and as it did 
not suit the words which follow— “there was little (ivei 
ft) frost or snow”, be decided to substitute (Axing (gfc) 
for the we % of his text. He then translates— “il tombe 
souvent du givre et de la neige” But this violent altera¬ 
tion seems to be unnecessary, and wei is the reading of 
all the texts. 

In the Fang-chih the name of this country is given as 
Ku4u-to4o and also Ku-lu-lo. Cunningham considers that 
the distance and bearing of the district from J&landhara 
correspond “exactly with the position of Kullu, in the 
upper valley of the Byas river”, and he regards it as the 
Kulutfl of other writers 1 . This latter term is the name 


1 ( Ancient Geography of India 1 p. 142. 
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of a country in the north-west division of the JBrihat Sam- 
hita 1 . As die Sanskrit word kula means, along with other 
things a heap or collection the KuAu-to country is perhaps 
the Chi-chi (|j| H) or “Accumulation” district of the Sar- 
vata Vinaya. Buddha there goes from the Tamas&vana 
to the Chi-chi district where he converts and receives 
into his church a Yaksha who afterwards builds a mona¬ 
stery. The district also obtained a relic of the Buddha’s 
body for which a tope was built called the Chi-cJii Tope 2 . 

The pilgrim now tells us of two countries which he did not 
visit. Going north, he writes, from Kuluto for above 1800 lx 
you come to the Ko-hu-lo country: still farther north above 
2000 li was the Mo-lo-so (or -sha) country, the roads being very 
bad and cold. 

Cunningham regards the Lo-hu-lo of this passage as 
“clearly the Lho-yvl of the Tibetans and the Lahul of 
the people of Kullu and other neighbouring states”. The 
pilgrim’s Mo-lo-so, Cunningham says— “must certainly be 
Lad&k.” He regards the so of the name as a mistake for 
l/o, and Mo-lo-p‘o, he says, would give us Mar-po “the 
actual name of the province of Lad&k”. A note to our 
Chinese text here tells us that another name for Mo-lo-so 
was San-p'o-ha . The two countries here mentioned were 
of jcourse outside of India. 

SHE-TO-T‘U-LU. 

From Kuluto the pilgrim travelled south, over a high mountain 
and across a great river, for above 700 ft, and reached the coun¬ 
try called She-to-tw-lu. This was above 2000 ft in oircnit, bounded 
on the west by a large river (supposed to be the Sutlej), and its 
capital was 17 or 18 ft in circuit. It was an a agricultural and 
fruit-producing country, and yielded much gold, silver, and other 
precious substances. The inhabitants were in good circumstanoes 
and led moral lives* observing social distinctione and adhering 
devoutly to Buddhism. In and about the capital were ten mona¬ 
steries, but they were desolate, and the Brethren were very few. 
Abont three ft to the south-east of the capital was an Asoka 


i Ind. Ant YoL XXII. p. 182. 
* Sar. Yin. Yao-shih, eh. 9. 
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tope above 200 feet high, and betide it were tratee of tpota on 
which the Four Past Buddhas had sat and walked up and down. 

Nothing seems to be known of the country and city 
here described, and the suggestions for identification re¬ 
quiring some tampering with the text are not of much 
value 1 . The restoration of the name as Satadru has been 
generally accepted, but the transcription seems to require 
rather Satadure, and this is perhaps better than Satadru 
which is the name of a river (the Sutlej): the characters, 
however, may represent Satadru. 

P*0-L1-YE-TA-L0 (PARYATRA). 

From Satadru the pilgrim proceeded south-west, and after a 
journey of over 800 ft, reached the country called Po-li-ye-ta-lo 
(Paryatra). This country was above 3000 and its capital about 
14 li in circuit. It had good crops of spring wheat and other 
grain, including a peculiar kind of rice which in 60 days was 
ready for cutting. Oxen and sheep were numerous, and fruits 
and flowers were scarce; the climate was hot and the people 
had harsh ways, they did not esteem learning and were not 
Buddhists. The king, who was of the Fei-she, $) (Vaisya 
stock, was a man of courage and military skill There were eight 
Buddhist monasteries in.a bad state of ruin: the Brethren, who 
were very few in number, were Hlnay&nists. There were above 
ten Deva-Temples and the professed non-Buddhists were above 
1000 in number. 

The district here described has been identified by M. 
Reinaud “with Paryatra or Bairftt” and this identification 
has been aocepted. 2 

The rice of this country which grew and ripened in 
60 days could not have been the ordinary upland or dry 
rice, as Jo thinks, for that was well known to the pilgrim 
as a product of his own country and of several lands 
through which he had recently passed. It must have been 
a special variety, as the Cochin-China rice, to which Julien 
refers, is a peculiar variety. 


* Bee Julien III. p. 385: A. G. I. p. 144. 

* Julien III. p. 836: A. G. L p. 887. 
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MATHURA. 

From P&ryatra, the pilgrim continues, a journey of above 600 ft 
eastwards brought him to the country called Mo (or 
(or Mathur&). 

This name is translated in some Chinese glossaries by 
“Peacock”, as if Mayura. It is also said to he derived 
from tnadhu , honey, as if the spelling of the name 
were MadhurS. M* drowse considers that the word is proba¬ 
bly connected with the Sanskrit root math , “to churn”, 
“the churn forming a prominent feature in all poetical 
descriptions of the local scenery”.* In connection with 
this it is interesting to observe that in a Buddhist scrip¬ 
ture a sick bhikshu is represented as unable to obtain 
milk at Mathura. 2 There was also a story of a great 
giant Madhu from whom the name of the city and district 
was derived. This also points to the form Madhutii. 

Yuan-chuang describes the country of Mathura as being above 
6GuO li in circuit, its Capital being above twenty li in circuit. 
The soil, he says, was very fertile and agriculture was the chief 
business: mango trees were grown in orchards at the homesteads 
of the people: there were two kinds of this fruit, one small and 
becoming yellow when ripe and the other large and remaining 
green. The country produced also a fine striped cotton cloth 
and gold: its climate was hot: the manners and customs of the 
inhabitants were good: the people believed in the working of 
karma, and paid respect to moral and intellectual eminence. 
There were in the district above twenty Buddhist monasteries, 
and above 2000 Brethren who were diligent students of both 
“Vehicles”. There were also five Deva-Temples and the pro¬ 
fessed adherents of the different non - Buddhist sects lived 
pell-mell. 

When Fa-hsien visited thiB country he also found 20 
monasteries hut he estimated the number of Brethren as 
about 3000. 2 

We now come to a passage which presents some serious 
difficulties. It seems to be faulty both in form and sub- 


i Growse’s Mathurft p. 73 (2* ed.). See below p. 811. 
s A-yt-wang-ehing, ch. 9. 

* Fo-kuo-chi, ch. 16. 
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stance and it has perplexed native scholars. For the 
present we may render it as follows. 

There are three topes all built by Asoka: very numerous traces 
left by the Four Past Buddhas: topes (or a tope) for the relics 
of the following holy disciples of Sakya Ju-lai, vis. Sftriputra, 
Mudgalaputra, Parnamaitriy&niputra, UpSli, Ananda, and R&hula: 
topes for Manjn^rl and the other P*usas. In the “Three Longs' 1 
of every year, and on the six Fastdays of every month, the 
Brethren with mutual rivalry make up parties, and taking mate¬ 
rials of worship with many valuables, repair to the images of 
their special patrons. The Abhidharma Brethren offer worship 
to S&riputra, the Samadhists to Mudgalaputra, the Satraists to 
POrnaroaitriyaniputra, the Vinayists to Upal», the bhikshunis to 
Ananda, and the 6r&maneras to Bahula: and the Mah&yanists to 
the various P*usas. On these days the topes vie with each other 
in worship: banners and sunshades are displayed, the incense 
makes clouds and the flowers are scattered in showers, sun and 
moon are obscured and the mountain-ravines convulsed: the king 
and his statesmen devote themsel ves to good works. 

The difficulties of this passage begin with the first sen¬ 
tence, and a native scholar took from the paragraph a 
very different meaning from that here given. He under¬ 
stood the author to state that there were three Asoka 
topes, viz. one for the numerous traces left by the Four 
Past Buddhas, one for the holy disciples of the Buddha, 
and one for the P‘usas. There is something to be said 
in favour of this interpretation, hut it does not quite suit 
either the construction or the context. With the present 
interpretation we have the bald statement that there were 
three Asoka topes. The Fang-chih places these within 
the capital j but our text does not give any information 
as to their situation, or structure, or the purposes for 
which they were erected. So also the next clause— “very 
many traces of the Four Past Buddhas 9 ’ —seems to require 
at its head either the — “viz. a tope for” of the Chinese 
scholar, or the “On montre” which Julien prefixes. Then 
as to the topes for the relics of the great disciples the 
term for relics is i-sh%n (jfi pf) lit “left bodies”, and 
Julien translates i-shin stUpa by “Divers stohpas renfer- 
mant lea corps”. But i-shSn here, as in other passages, 
means only the ashes, bones or other relics left after crem- 
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ation, shin being used as the equivalent of the Sanskrit 
word for body, Sarira. which is also used in the sense of 
a “bodily relic”. Then we have this difficulty, that not 
only was no one of the great disciples here named buried 
at Mathura, but also there is no authority for stating that 
the relics of any one of them were conveyed to this district- 
Moreover, as the Fang-chih points out, Rahul a was suppos¬ 
ed not to have tasted death. This treatise, accordingly 
suggests that the word for body (shin) should not be taken 
here in its ordinary sense, but should be unterstood as 
meaning a visible symbol, such as an image or other likeness. 
The reader will observe that our pilgrim represents tho 
worshippers as paying reverence, not to the topes, but to 
images or pictures apparently Set up for the occasion. 
Fa-hsien in his general survey of “Mid-India” including 
the Mathura district, tells us that at the Buddhist vih&raa 
there were topes to Sariputra, Madgalyayana (Yuan-chuang’s 
Mudgalaputra), Ananda, and to the Sutras, the Yinaya, 
apd the Abhidharma. To some of these topes services 
were offered, but he describes the Sramaperas as making 
offerings to Rahula not to his tope, and he describes the 
Mahay&nists as offering worship to “Prajnfiparamita, 
ManjuSrI, and Kuan-shi-yin”. 1 

Then our pilgrim is perhaps Throng in representing the 
Abhidharmists as worshipping &&riputra, the Sam&dhists 
as worshipping Mudgalaputra, and the Sutra Brethren as 
worshipping Purpa-Maitriyftniputra. S&riputra was dis¬ 
tinguished among the disciples for his great spiritual wis¬ 
dom or prajnS, but he had nothing to do with the Abhi¬ 
dharma, which did not come into existence until after his 
death. So Mah&maudgaly&yana was great in magio, in 
his superhuman powers, but not in sam&dhi. Maitriyftni- 
putra is sometimes praised as a good expounder of the Master’s 
teaching but he is not specially associated with the sutras. 

Julien takes ManjuSrI to be one of the holy disciples 
of the Buddha, and the author of Fang-chih; and others 
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have taken the same meaning out of the text. But Man* 
juSrl was not a human being: he was one of the great 
Bodhisattvas, often figuring as first or chief of all these 
Mah&y&na creations. 

This passage tells us that the Brethren went in parties 
to offer worship to their respective patrons in the “Three 
Longs” of the year and the Six Fast-days of each month. 
By the “Three Longs” we are probably to understand the 
first, fifth, and ninth months of each year which were 
called the “Three Long Months” and the “Three Long 
Fasts”. The Six Fast-days were the 8 ,h , 14 th , 15 th of each 
half-month or the 8 th , 14 tt , 15 th , 23«‘, 29 th , 30 th of each 
month. This has been made known to us by Julien who 
obtained his information from a late Chinese Buddhist 
compilation. In this work under the heading “Nine Fast 
Days” we find the above three month-fasts and six monthly 
day-fasts given as making up the “Nine Fast-days”. This 
seems io be rather a peculiar way of reckoning, and Julien 
gets over the difficulty by changing month into “in the 
month”, and making the “nine Fast-days” literally nine 
days. But then, what is to be done with 'the Fasts called 
the “Three long months” or “Three long Fasts”? The 
reason for the religious observance of these periods by 
the Buddhist clergy and laity is given in several books. 
In the three months specified Indra (pr according to 
some Yisvamitra, or according to others the four Deva- 
rftjas) by means of secret emissaries made a careful exa¬ 
mination into the conduct and modes of life of the in¬ 
habitants of Jambudvipa (India). So all the people of 
that continent were on their best behaviour in these months, 
they abstained from flesh and wine,, and even from food 
lawful iu ordinary times, and they offered worship and 
practised good works. They also kept holiday and visit¬ 
ed the shrines of. their divinities to pray for earthly 
blessings. In these months there were no executions of 
criminals and no slaughter of animals was allowed.* Thus 

> Fo-shuo-chai-ching (No. 677): ShiWbih-yao-lan, eh. 8: Vo-tra* 
Vang-cbi, eh. 88 (No. 1681) 
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the w Three Long Fasts” were evidently in their origin a 
popular rather than a Buddhistic institution, and Buddhism 
may have adopted them to a certain extent as a matter 
of expediency. They are never mentioned, however, in the 
canonical treatises. 

The “Six Fast-days of every Meath” were also popular 
religious holidays before the time of the Buddha. Accord¬ 
ing to some accounts these days, like the three months, 
were devoted by Indra's messengers to a roving inspection 
of the moral and religious conduct of the people of India 1 . 
The people on their part were careful on these days to 
fast, and otter worship, and do good works, in the hope 
of receiving material recompense such as fine weather and 
good crops. This sort of observance was called the “Cow¬ 
herd’s Fast”. But the Parivrajakas of the Tlrthikas 
devoted these six days to the public reading of their 
scriptures, and the Buddha followed their example. He 
ordained that on these days the Pratimoksha should be 
recited in a select congregation of the Brethren; and he 
seems also to have appointed the reading of the Dharma 
on these days, the Uposatlia days, to the people 2 

Our pilgrim is apparently wrong in representing the 
Buddhist Brethren as spending the first, fifth, and niuth 
months in the manner here indicated. The fifth month 
was part of the Retreat from the rains, and the Brethren 
could not break up Retreat for a whole month and go away 
to a tope or a monastery to pay respect to their special 
patrons and enjoy themselves with their companions. Fa- 
hsien makes the festival of Patron-worship occur once & 
year after Retreat, each set having its own day, and this 
is more likely to be correct than Yuan-chuang’s account. 
According to Fa-hsien also it was the people who provided 
the illuminations and ftowers for the topes while the clergy 
preached. These topes, moreover, in his narrative through¬ 
out the region of which he is writing wore apparently 


1 Safl-t‘ien-warg-ching (No. 792): TaSng-yi-a-ban-ching, ch, 16 
* ‘Vinaya Texts’ (S. B. E.) Vol. 1. pp. 989, 940. 
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attached to or near monasteries, but the topes of our pil¬ 
grim’s account do not seem to have been connected with 
any Buddhist establishment 

Returning to our pilgrim’s description of this district 
we read that— 

going east from the capital five or six li one comes to a “hill- 
monastery” the chamber of which was quarried in a steep bank, 
a narrow defile being used to form its entrance. This monastery 
had been made by the venerable Upagnpta and it enclosed a 
tope with a finger-nail relic of the Buddha. Through the north 
rock-wall of the monastery was a cave above 20 feet high by 
30 feet wide, within which were piled up fine four-inch slips of 
wood (that is, tallies). When the Venerable Upagnpta was 
preaching and converting, every married couple which attained 
arhatship put down a tally here, but for single members of families 
although they became arhats no record of the fact was kept 

The words for “a hill-monastery” in this passage are 
yi-shan-ka-lan and Julien translates them M un kia-lan situe 
sur une montagne”. As has been seen a u hill-ka-lan” was 
a rural non-descript vihura not attached to any superior 
establishment Then Julien makes the pilgrim locate the 
Tally-cave “dans une caverne qui est au nord de ce kia- 
lan” The text has ka-lan-pei-yen-hsien-yu-shih-shih (fjp 
£ 4b & 9H W H) that is, in the steep rock on the north 
of the ka-lan is a cave. The word yen does not mean 
une caverne but a steep wall of rock, and the entrance 
to the Tally-cave was through the rock which formed the 
north side of the Vih&ra-Oave. This interpretation of the 
text will be found to agree with descriptions given in 
other treatises. 

The site of the Upagupta monastery, as we may call 
the Hill ka-lan, of our author’s narrative was apparently 
the place called the Urumupd* (or Urumapda or Euru- 
mapda) Hill, and the Rimurunda of M*. Bockhill’s Tibetan 
text. The name Urumapda is rendered in Chinese by 
“Great Cream” its literal signification 1 , and 

near the hill there was a “Great Cream” town or village. 
To describe or indicate this hill various forms of ex* 


* A-yU-wang-ching, eh. 9. 
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pression are used. Thus seen from a distance it was “an 
azure streak”; it w T as also a “line of green forest”, and a 
“wood of green trees”. On or at this hill, according to 
some authorities, the brothers Nata and Bata constructed 
the Natabata-vihara, to which they afterwards invited TJpa- 
gupta when lie came to live at Mathura. This is suppos¬ 
ed to be the “Hill ka-lan” of our pilgrim but it may 
have been a separate establishment. This “Hill ka-lan” 
was evidently the house or vihara of Upagupta on the 
Urumanda hill, and it was probably a large natural cave 
improved by art to constitute a monastery. Connected 
with tLe monastery was the cave in which the disciples 
converted by Upagupta’s teaching, on their attainment of 
arhatship deposited each a slip of wood or bamboo. 1 This 
cave is also represented as a “made house” but this is 
evidently a mistake 2 . Its dimensions vary in different 
books, one authority making it 18 chou long, by 12 chou 
wide, and 7 chou high 3 . In our pilgrim’s description we 
should probably regard “above 20 feet high” as a mistake 
for “above 20 feet long” other writers giving the length as 
24 or 27 feet, the height being about 9 or 10 feet. Then 
Yuan-chuang’s statement, that tallies were kept only of 
married couples attaining arhatship is very silly and does 
not agree with the accounts in other Chinese books. 
According to these every one who through Upagupta’s 
teaching and guiding became an arhat added his tally 
to the pile. Upagupta had marvellous success as a 
Buddhist missionary at Mathura: he converted many thou¬ 
sands of lay people, and through him 18000 disciples 
attained arhatship. When he died all the tallies deposit¬ 
ed by these arhats were taken away and used at his cre¬ 
mation 4 . Yet Yuan-chuang would have us believe that he 
saw them still filling up the cave. 


1 Sar. Vin. Yao-shih, ch. 9. 

* A-yU-wang-chuan, eh. 5. 

3 Sar. Vin. L c: The sli'ou ()] j) was about l 1 /) foot. See also A- 
yii-wang-ching, ch. 6. 

4 Sar. Vin. 1. c.: TSr. S. 14 f. 

U* 
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In some books the bill on which was the Natabata- 
vih&ra occupied by Upagupta is called Sira or U6ira, 
although wo also have mention of the Usira hill without 
any reference to a cave or monastery 1 . This Usira hill 
was at the side of the “Urumanda Hill” and the latter 
name may have included the two hills and the wood or 
forest adjoining. 

General Cunningham considered the site of Upagupta’s 
monastery to be that of the Id-gali or Katra of the present 
Muttra, and this opinion has been adopted by others. 
But it is undoubtedly wrong. A later investigator, 
M r Grouse, writes: “General Cunningham, in his Archeo¬ 
logical Report, has identified the Upagupta monastery 
with the Yasa vih&ra inside the Katra: but in all proba¬ 
bility he would not new adhere to this theory; for, at the 
time when he advanced it, he had never visited the Kan- 
kali Tils, and was also under the impression that the 
Fort always had been, as it now is, the centre of the city. 
Even then, to maintain his theory, he was obliged to have 
recourse to a very violent expedient, and in the text of 
the Chinese pilgrim to alter the word ‘east’ to ‘west’, because, 
he writes, il a mile to tho east would take us to the low 
ground on the opposite bank of the .farauna, where no 
ruins exist”, forgetting apparently Fa Hian's distinct state¬ 
ment that in his time tlieie were monasteries on both 
sides of the river, and being also unaware that there are 
heights on the left bank at Isapur and Mah&ban, where 
Buddhist remains hove been found. The topographical dc< 
scrip tions of the two pilgrims may be reconciled with existing 
facts without any tampering with the text of the narrative. 
Taking the Katra, or the adjoining shnne of Bhutesvar, 
as the omphalos of the ancient city and the probable site 
of the great stupa of $&riputra, a short distance to the 
east will bring us to the Kankfili Tila, i. e. the monastery 
of ClpaguptaV This is very positive hut not quite con- 


i Tftr. 1. e,: Ta-pei-ching (No. 117), 
* Grows* op. c. p. lift. 
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vincing, and where did M r Growse get his “great stupa of 
Sariputra’'? 

This Upagupta monastery is apparently the “Cream 
village” vihara of a Vinaya treatise, one of the many 
Buddhist establishments mentioned as being in the Mathura 
district. 1 It may also perhaps be the Guha vihara of the 
Lion Pillar inscriptions.* We find it called the Natika 
sangh&rama, and the Na(abata (or Natibati)-vib5ra, as 
already stated, and the Natabhatikarariybyatana of the 
Divyftvadana.* It was evidently in a hill among trees and 
not far from the city of Mathura, but Yuan-chuang seems 
to be the only authority for placing it about a mile to the 
east of the city. This would apparently put the Urumapda 
hill on the east side of the Jumna, and the situation 
assigned to the Monkey Tope in the next paragraph agrees 
with this supposition. 

The pilgrim’s narrative proceeds to state that to the south-east 
of the cave (that is, the Cave monastery) and 24 or 25 /» (about 
five miles) from it was a large dried up pond beside which was 
a tope. This wap the place Yuan-chuang tells us, at which 
when the Buddha was once walking np and down a monkey 
offered him some honey. The Buddha caused the honey to be 
mixed with water and then distributed among his disciples. 
Hereupon the monkey gambolled with delight, fell into the pit 
(or ditch) and died, and by the religious merit of this offering 
was born as a human being. 

The story of a monkey or a flock of monkeys (or apes) 
presenting wild honey to the Buddha is told with varia¬ 
tions in several Buddhist scriptures. In some the 
scene of the story is laid near Vai&li 4 (and our pil¬ 
grim, it will be seen, tells of a troop of monkeys offering 
honey to the Buddha at this place), in some at Srfivasti 4 , 


> Sdng-obi-lu, eh. 8. 

» J. R. A. S. for 1864 p. 696. 

* Divy&v ob. XXVI and p. 886: Bur. Int. p. 878: Ta-pei-ohing 
« Obung-a-han-ehing, ch t 8; Sar. Vim' Yao-shih, <?*. 18. Cf. Re- 

cords, eh, 7. 

• Hiien-yii-ching, ch. 12: Der Weise u. d. T. S. 847. 
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and in some at the .Natika village 1 . The following account 
of the whole matter is taken chiefly from the “Hsien-ytt- 
ching” The Buddha was once visited at $ravasti by a 
Brahmin, householder who was son-less and wished to 
know whether he was to die so. Buddha consoled him 
with promise of a son who should become a distinguished 
member of the church. In due time the son was bom, 
and because it was observed that about the time of his 
birth the honey-vessels in the house became full of honey, 
he received the name “Honey-prevailing”. In Chinese the 
name is Mi-sheng |]^) and the Sanskrit original is 
written Mo-t'ou-lo-se-chih , that is, Madhurasachi or “Sweet 
Influence”, viz. born with the good omen of honey. This 
boy in time became a disciple of the Buddha who ex¬ 
plained to Ananda that Mi-sheng in a long-past previous 
existence had been a bhikshu, that he liad then once been 
disrespectful to a senior Brother. The senior rebuked 
him gently and Mi-slieng was penitent, but he had to 
suffer punishment for his thoughtless rude language by 
500 births as a monkey. It was in the last of these births 
that the incident of the honey-offering occurred. The 
Buddha and his disciples had halted for rest one day 
under some trees by a tank not far from §ravasti. Here 
a monkey came and took Buddha’s bowl and soon after 
returned with it full of honey and offered it to the Buddha. 
The latter sent the monkey back first to remove the in¬ 
sects from the honey and afterwards to add water to it. 
When the honey was thus “pure”, that is, fit for bhikshus’ 
use Buddha accepted it and distributed it among his dis¬ 
ciples. The monkey was now up a tree again, and seeing 
his honey accepted and distributed he frisked about with 
delight until he fell and was drowned in the pit below. 
But by the merit of the gift of honey he was immediately 
bom again as a human creature and became the disciple 
Mi-sheng. In another treatise the name of the bhikshu 


1 Sar. Vin. P‘o»seng-shih, ch. 12. This may be tlie Nafika of Uru- 
manda, the village and the monastery having the same name. 
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is given as Madhu-Vasishtka, his family name being Va- 
sishtha 1 , and in another work he is called Mi-lmny or 
“Honey-nature”. 2 Tn one book the monkey skips with 
delight but does not fall into the water 3 , and in another 
he dies and is born again in Paradise. 4 

The story of the monkey and eke honey, here repeated 
by the pilgrim, being told of Mathura as an expla¬ 
nation of the name, must have arisen at a time when 
the form used was Madhura. There is also another 
monkey or ape story connected with Mathura. In a pre¬ 
vious existence, the Buddha once explained, Upagupta 
was born as a monkey (or ape) and became the chief of 
a troop of monkeys living at Urumanda. As such he made 
offerings and shewed much kindness to 500 Pratyeka 
Buddhas who were living on another part of Urumanda, 
The merit of his conduct to these worthies brought the 
monkey birth as a human being in his next existence, and 
in it, as the bhikshu Upagupta, he rose to be a most suc¬ 
cessful preacher, a peerless saint, and a Buddha in all 
but the bodily signs. 5 

The pilgrim goes on to narrate that to the north of the dried- 
up pond, and not far from it, was a large wood in which were 
footsteps of the Four Past Buddhas, left by them as they walkod 
up and down. Hard by these were topes to mark the places at 
which Sariputra and the others of the Buddha’s 1250 great dis¬ 
ciples had practised absorbed meditation. There were also memo¬ 
rials of the Buddha’s frequent visits to this district for the pur¬ 
pose of preaching. 

The “large wood” of this passage, which lay between 
the Upagupta Monastery and the Dried-up Pond, may be 
the forest generally mentioned in connection with Uru¬ 
manda. But it is at least doubtful whether any of the 
1250 disciples ever practised samadhi in this neighbour- 


* Sar. Vin. P‘o-seng-shih, ch. 12. 

» Sar. Yin. Yao-shih, ch . 18. 

5 Ohung-a-han-ching, ch. 8. 

4 Seng-cni-lii, ch. 29. 

* Fu-fa-tsang-yin-yu&n-ching, ch. 3: Sar. Vin. Yao-ahih, ck. 9: 
Divy&v. # Ch. XXVI. 
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hood. The Urumauda district was a great resort of asce¬ 
tics devoted to serenity of mind and prolonged meditation, 
but this was after the time of Upagupta. Then the 
Buddha’s visits to the Mathura district do not seem to 
have been numerous, even if we accept records of doubtful 
authenticity. We are told that he expressed* a dislike to 
the country which had, he said, five defects. The ground 
was uneven, it was covered with stones and brick-bats, it 
abounded with prickly shrubs, the people took solitary 
meals, and there were too many women.* We find men¬ 
tion of the Buddha visiting the country on one occasion 
and lodging in a mango-tope near the Bhadra river. 2 On 
another occasion he lodged with his disciples in Ass Yak- 
sha’s palace (or the monastery of Ass Yaksha) which was 
apparently outside the capital. 3 He also passed through 
this country with Ananda when returning from his mission 
to “North-India”, going among the yuny-chUn-jen (1$ A) 
or Surasenas until lio leached'Mat burfc city. 

It is worthy of notice that in his account of Mathura 
and the surrounding district the pilgrim does not give 
the name of any hill, or river, or town, or Buddhist esta¬ 
blishment in the country. His information about the dis¬ 
trict is meagre and his remarks about the Buddhist ob¬ 
jects of interest in it seem to be confused and to a certain 
extent second-hand. He apparently did not visit the capi¬ 
tal, and made only a hurried journey across a part of the 
country. It seems very strange that he does net mention 
by name the famous Urumupija (or Urumanrla) Hill, so 
intimately connected, as we have seen, with the introduc¬ 
tion of Buddhism into the district, and evidently an old 
place of resort for contemplative ascetics of other religious 


> Sar. Yin. Yao-shih, eh. 10. 

2 Tsa-a-han-ohing, eh. 2 and 24. The mango topes seem to have 
all disappeared from the Mathur& district. 

* Sar. Vin. Yao-shih, eh. 10. This building was properly not a 
monastery, but a hall or temple. It was apparently on the occasion 
of the Buddha's returning from the north that he made the stay at 
'Mathura, converting the wicked Yaktbinls, and preaching his religion. 
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systems. Nor does he mention the great river which flow¬ 
ed past the east side of Mathura city. Fa-hsien men¬ 
tions this river which he calls Pa-na (jffj jjf>) short for the 
Yao ($S)-pu-na (Yabuna) of his translations. Our pilgrim 
in nis translations and in this chuan transcribes the name 
Yen-mou-na (Yamuna). Then he does not seem to have 
heard of such wellknown Buddhist establishments as the 
vihftra of the Hsieh-jen (fjj )\)-chu~lao or Rishi village 
(or town), or the vih&ra of the Grove the Ts u,y\g-Un (jg 
- s$u . The former was on the east and the latter on the 
west side of the Jumna. 1 Ts'nng-lin is supposed to be 
for the Sanskrit Pinda-vana: it could not have been Kri¬ 
shna's Vrinda-vana, which was on the opposite side of 
the river. 


1 Seng-chi-lii, ch. 8. 


CHAPTER X. 


CHUAN IV CONT d . 

STHANESVAIl TO KAPITHA 

From the Mathurfi country the pilgrim, according to his narra¬ 
tive, proceeded north -east, and after a journey of above BOO li, 
reached the Sa-ta-nisau-fa-lo (Sthaneavara) country. He tells 
ue this country was above 7000 li in circuit, and its capital, with 
the same name apparently, was above twenty li in circuit. The 
Boil was rich and fertile and the crops were abundant: the cli¬ 
mate was warm: the manners and customs of the people were 
illiberal: the rich families vied with each other in extravagance. 
The people v/ere greatly devoted to magical arts and highly 
prized outlandish accomplishments: the majority pursued trade, 
and few were given to farming: rarities from other lands were 
collected in this country. There were (that is, at the capital 
apparently) three Buddhist monasteries with above 700 professed 
Buddhists, all Hinay&nists. There were also above 100 Deva- 
Temples and the non-Buddhists were very numerous. 

The capital, the pilgrim goes on to describe, was surrounded 
for 200 li by a district called the ft Blace of Religious Merit” — 
Fu-H (jj® Jlfe) The origin of this name Yuan-chuang learned 
at the place to be as follows. The “Five Indias” were once 
divided between two sovereigns who fought for mastery, inva¬ 
ding each other’s territory and keeping up unceasing war. At 
length in order to settle the question of superiority, and so give 
peace to their subjects, the kings agreed between themselves to 
have a decisive action. But their subjects were dissatisfied and 
refused to obey their kings 1 commands. Thereupon the king 
[of that part oflndiA which included Sthaneavara] thought of an 
expedient. Seeing it was useless to let his subjects have a voice 
in his proposals, and knowing that the people would be influen¬ 
ced by the supernatural, he secretly sent a roll of silk to a olever 
brahmin commanding him to oome to the palace. On his arrival 
there the brahmin was kept in an inner chamber, and there he 
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composed (that is, by the .King’s inspiration) a Dharma-sutra 
(that is, a treatise on Duty). This book the king then hid in a 
rock-cave, where it remained for several years until vegetation 
covered the spot. Then one morning the king informed bis 
ministers at an audience that he had been enlightened by Indra, 
who told him in a dream about an inspired book hidden in a 
certain hill. The book was brought forth, and officials and people 
were enraptured. By the king’s orders the contents of the scrip¬ 
ture were made known to all, and the sum of them was briefly 
this— 

Life and death are a shoreless ocean with ebb and flow in 
endless alternation: intelligent creatures cannot save themselves 
from the eddies in which they are immersed. I have an admi¬ 
rable device for saving them from their woes, and it is this— 
Here we have for 200 li round this city the place of religious 
merit for generations of the ancient sovereigns, but as its evi¬ 
dences have been effaced in the long lapse M time,.people have 
ceased to reflect on the efficacy of the place, and so have been 
submerged in the ocean of misery with no one to save them 
from perishing. Now all who, being wise, go into battle and die 
fighting, will be reborn among men: slaying many they will be 
innocent and will receive divine blessings: obedient grand-chil¬ 
dren and filial children Berving their parents while sojourning in 
this district will obtain infinite happiness. As the meritorious 
service is little, and the reward it obtains great, why miss the 
opportunity? Once the human bodv is lost there are the three 
states of dark oblivion: hence every human being should be dili¬ 
gent in making good karma, thus all who engage in battle will 
look on death as a return home— 

The the king ordered an enrolment of heroes for battle, and 
an engagement took place on this ground. The bodies of those 
killed in battle were strewn about in confused masses, so great 
was the numoer of the slain, and the hugo skeletons of these 
heroes still cover the district, which popular tradition calls the 
Place of .Religious Merit. 

The whole of this passage about the u Place of Religious 
Merit" is curious and interesting, giving, as has been pointed 
out by others, the story which our pilgrim heard on the 
spot about the wars of the Kauravas and PacuJ^as. It 
reads like an extract from the Bhagavadglta. The passage 
which, in the present rendering of it, is treated as being 
the sum of the inspired teaching of the sutra, is made by 
Julieu, in his version, to be a proclamation by the king of 
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Sthftne^vara. The last clause of the passage is treated 
by him as a separate sentence and he translates it thus— 
w Lk-de$sus, tous les homines combattirent avec ardeur et 
coururent joyeusement & la mort”, that is, before the king 
called on tlie people to enlist in his service. This treat¬ 
ment of the text seems to be a very unfortunate one as 
Yuan-chuang makes a clear distinction between the coun¬ 
sel of the Dharmasutra (Fa-chiny xk 0.)> rin ^ the king’s 
proceedings after the promulgation of the counsel. 

Four or five !i to the north-west of the capital, the pilgrim 
relates, was an Asoka tope made of bright orange bricks, and 
containing wonder-working relics of the Buddha. Above 100 H 
south from the capital was the T(u-hun-Pu (in some texts -cA*a) 
monastery: this had high chambers in close succession and 
detached terraces: the Buddhist Brethren in it led pure strict 
lives. 

The Ku-hun-Vu (or ch‘a) of this passage may perhaps, 
as has been suggested, be for Govinda. Another restora¬ 
tion proposed i3 Gokantha, and this is the name adopted 
by Cunningham, but it does not seem possible that the 
Chinese characters are a transcription of this word. Go¬ 
vinda is a common name for Krishna, but it may have 
been the name of the village in which the monastery here 
described was situated. 

The SthaneSvara of this passage has been identified 
with the modern Th&nesar (Tftnesar, Tanessar) in Ambala. 
Cunningham seems to regard this identification as beyond 
question*, although in perhaps no point of distance, direc¬ 
tion or measurement do the two places correspond. Thft- 
nesar is about 180 miles to the north-north-west of Ma¬ 
thura a, and Sthaneivar was about 100 miles to the north¬ 
east of that place: the area of the country as given by 
the pilgrim is too great by one fourth and that of the 
"holy land” (Yuan-chuang’s Place of Happiness, that is 
Religious Merit) is too small by half. Moreover the JPW-tt 
of the Records cannot be regarded as a translation of 


* A. G. I. p. 388: J. III. p. 838. 
1 Albcruni Yol. I. p. 199. 
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Dharma-Kshetra, another name for the Kuru-Kshetra. Be¬ 
sides, this latter name designated a large plain above 
100 miles to the south-east of Thanesvar, and the Fu-ti 
was all round the city Sthanesvara for only about 40 miles, 
Cunningham in his usual manner piloses to get over 
some of the difficulties by taking liberties with the pil¬ 
grim’s text. It is better, however, to regard our pilgrim 
as being correct in his statement of distance and direction 
from Mathura to Sthanesvara, and as deriving his infor¬ 
mation on other matters from the Brethren in the monas¬ 
teries. He seems to represent himself as going to the 
great monastery 100 li (about 20 miles) south from the 
capital. Had he made a journey to the south of Thane- 
sar, he would probably have told us of the celebrated 
Tank in the district about which Alberuni and Tavernier 
relate wonderful things. 1 

SRUGHNA. 

The pilgrim continuing the story of his travels relates 
that— 

from this (that is apparently, Sthane&varu) he went north-east 

for above 400 li and came to the country Sulu-k l in~na. 

The Life, which calls this country Lu-kin-na , makes it 
to be 400 li to the east of SthSnetSvara. Our pilgrim’s 
transcription has been restored as Sraghna, but this does 
not seem to be right. Another transcription is Su-ln-kie 
(kaykiln, and this and the transcription in the text seem 
to point to an original like Srukkhin or Srughiu. Cun¬ 
ningham, taking the “from this” of the text to mean from 
the Govinda monastery, makes the 400 li to be counted 
from that monastery and accordingly gives the distance 
from Sthtaefivara to Srughna as only 300 li . 2 But the 
Life, and the Fang-chih, make Yuan-chuang start from 
and count from Sth&nefrara, and as it seems likely that 


1 Alberuni Vol. II. p. 145: Bernier 7 ! Travels (Constable’s Or. 
Misc.) p. 902. 

* A G. I. p. 846. 
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Yuan-chuang did not go to ihe Govinda monastery, 1 tingle 
we should understand the “from this” of the text to mean 
from the capital. Cunningham identifies the city Srughna 
with the modern village of Sugh which w is surrounded on 
three sides by the bed of the old Jumna” But as ihe 
measurements and distances given by Yuan-chuang, as 
usual, do not agree with those required by Cunningham, 
we may perhaps regard the identification as not quite 
established. 

Proceeding with his * description of Srughna the pilgrim 
tells us that 

it was above 6000 H in circuit, bounded on the cast by tlic Gan¬ 
ges and on the north by high mountains, and that through the 
middle of it flowed the river Yen-mo-na (Jumna) The capital, 
above 20 li in circuit, was on the west side of the Jumna, and 
was in a ruinous condition. In climate and natural products the 
country resembled Sthnnesvara. The inhabitants were naturally 
honest: they were not Buddhists: they held useful learning in 
respect and esteemed religious wisdom. There were five Buddhist 
monasteries and above 1000 Buddhist ecclesiastics, the majority 
of whom wero Hlnayanists, a few adhering to tf other schools 11 . 
The Brethren were expert and lucid expounders of abstract doc¬ 
trines, and distinguished Brethren from other lands came to them 
to reason out their doubts. There were 100 Deva-Temples, and 
the non-Buddhists were very numerous. 

The statement here that the majority of the BuddhiRt 
Brethren in Srughna "learned the Little Vehicle and a 
few studied other schools” is rather puzzling as all the 
Eighteen Schools (pu) belonged to the Hlnay&na. All 
the texts, however, agree, and the Fang-chieh shews a 
wise discretion by omitting the difficult words. By the 
"other sohools” Yuan-chuang may have meant the Sau- 
trftntikas and other schools which had arisen in the later 
development of Buddhism, and were independent of the 
old schools and the two "Vehicles”. The pilgrim heard 
expositions of the doctrines of the Sautr&ntikas during his 
stay in the country. But we must ako remember that he 
uses the terms Mah&y&na and Hmay&na in a manner 
which is apparently peculiar to himself. 
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The narrative proceeds — To the south-east of the capital 
and on the west side of the Jumna outside the east gate of a 
large monastery was an Ajoka tope at a place where the Ju-lai 
had preached and admitted men into his church. Beside this 
tope was one which had hair and nail-relics of the Ju-lai. 
and round about were some tens of topes with similar relics of 
S&riputra, Mudgalaputra, and the other great arhats. After the 
Buddha’s decease the people of this country had been led astray 
to believe in wrong religions aud Buddhism had disappeared. 
Then ^astra-masters from other lands defeated the Tlrthikas 
and Brahmins in discussions, and the five monasteries already 
mentioned were built at the places where the discussions were 
held in order to commemorate the victories. 

A journey of above 800 li east from the Jumna (that is, at 
&rughna) brought the pilgrim to the Ganges. The source of 
this niver, he adds, is three or four li wide: the river flows south¬ 
east to the sea, and at its mouth it is above ten li wide: the 
waters of the river vary in colour and great waves rise in it: 
there are many marvellous creatures in it but they do not injure 
any one: itb waters have a pleasant sweet taste and a fine sand 
comes down with the current. In the popular literature the 
river is called Fu-shui or u HappineBB-water” that is, the water 
(or river) of religious merit. Accumulated sins are effaced 
by a bath in the water of the river: those who drown them¬ 
selves in it are reborn in heaven with happiness: if the bones 
of one dead be consigned to the rivc^ that one does not go 
to a bad place: by raising waves and fretting the stream 
(that is, by splashing and driving the water back) the lost soul 
is saved. 

In the Life and the Fang-cbih the pilgrim proceeds to 
the "Source of the Ganges” which is 800 li to the east 
of the Jumna and this is supposed to be what the pilgrim 
meant to state. But the context and the sequel seem to 
require us to take him literally as simply coming to the 
Ganges. It was apparently at a place to the south of the 
"Source of the Ganges” that he reached that river. This 
"Source of the Ganges” is supposed to be Gangftdvftra or 
Hardwar, the place where the Ganges emerges from the 
Sivalik mountains into the plains. The expression here 
rendered "the waters of the river vary in colour” is shui - 
rt-Tnang-lang (*£&&) that is, “the water in.colour 
is Tsang-lang”, or clear and muddy. The allusion is to 
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the Tsang-lang river which, as we learn from a boy’s song, 
quoted in Mencius, ran sometimes clear and sometimes 
muddy. 1 Julien translates the words by “La couleur de 
ses eaux est bleu&tre”, a rendering which is not comet 
from any point of view. Then as the original for Fushui, 
“.River of religious merit” (lit. Religious merit water) Julien 
gives Mah&bhadrt, which is a name for the Ganges but 
is not the equivalent of Fu-shui. This term is a literal 
rendering of the Sanskrit and Pali word Pupyodaka, merit- 
water, and Pupyodaka is the name of a river in the world 
beyond. The reason why the name was transferred to the 
Ganges is to be found in the next paragraph of our pas¬ 
sage, in which the pilgrim describes the spiritual efficacy 
of the water of the river- In this paragraph the words 
rendered “by raising waves and fretting the stream the 
lost souls (or spirits) are saved” are yang-p‘o-chi-liu-wang- 
hun-huo-chi (fa $L ffc t M $). Julien connects 
these words with the preceding clause which states that 
if the bones of a dead person are consigned to the river 
that person does not go to a bad place, Julien making the 
author add — “pendant que les flots se gonflent et cou- 
lent en bondissant, l’&me du d6funt passe k l’autre rive”. 
The first clause of this is not a translation of the Chinese, 
and Julien’s failure to understand his author has spoiled 
this passage and his rendering of the story about J>eva 
P*usa which follows. 

Our pilgrim, in connection with his remarks about the 
popular belief in the spiritual virtues of the water of the 
Ganges, that is presumably at Gang&dvftra, relates the 
following annecdote— 

DevaP'uw of the Chih-ehih-tzu-kuo (or Simbala country), pro¬ 
foundly versed in Buddhist lore and compassionate to the simple, 
had come hither to lead the people aright. At the time of his 
arrival the populace, male and female, old and young, were as¬ 
sembled on the banks of the river and were rawing leaves and 
fretting the current. The P'usa solemnly setting an example bent 
his head down to check and turn the stream. As his mode of 


1 Mencius, eh. 7. P. I. 
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procedure was different from that of the rest, one of the Tirthi- 
kas said to him—Sir, why are you to strange? Deva answered 
—My parents and other relatives are in the Simhala country, 
and as I fear they may be suffering from hunger and thirst, I 
hope this water will reach thus far, and save them. To this 
the Tirthikas replied — Sir, you are m error and your mistake 
comes from not having reflected—your home is far away with 
mountains and riverB intervening—to fret and agitate this water, 
and by this means save those there from hunger, would be like 
going back in order to advance, an unheard of proceeding. Deva 
then replied that if sinners in the world beyond received bene¬ 
fits from this water, it could save his relatives notwithstanding 
the intervening mountains and rivers. His arguments convinced 
his hearers; who thereupon acknowledged their errors, renounced 
them, and became Buddhists. 

The Chih-8hih-tzu huo or Simhala country of this pas¬ 
sage has been taken to be Ceylon, the country generally 
so designated, but it may be here the name of a country 
in India. Yuan-chuang, as will be seen hereafter, pro¬ 
bably knew that Deva was a native of South-India and 
not of Ceylon. 

According to the story here related, when Deva found 
the people on the river-side splashing the water, he set 
himself to lead them to right views. He assumed a grave 
air and an earnest mamfer, and while the others were 
merely going through a religious rite, he seemed to be 
making a serious effort to force the river back. As be 
evidently desired, his strange manner attracted attention; 
and he was able to turn the Tirthikas' criticism against 
themselves. Here Julien gives a rendering which seems 
to be against construction and context, and makes the 
story absurd. The Chinese for “giving an example” or 
“leading aright” here is chiryin (jg §|) which Julien trans¬ 
lates YOulut purner de l’eau”. But the phrase is of com¬ 
mon occurrence and generally in the sense of “lead by 
example” or “set in the right coarse”. 

In this Srughna (or Srughin) country, we learn from 
the Life, the pilgrim enjoyed the society of a learned Doc¬ 
tor in Buddhism, by name Jayagupta. The pilgrim remained 
here one winter, and half of the spring following; and “when 

X 
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he had heard ell the vibh&shft of the Sautrantika School” 

he continued his journey. 

With reference to Yuan-chuang’s mention of the Buddha 
having preached at the capital of this country, it may be 
stated that the story of the Buddha visiting Srughna and 
there meeting the Brahmin named Indra, who was proud 
of jiis youth and beauty, is told in the Divy&vad&na and 
in the Sarvata Vinaya. 1 

MO-TI-PU-LO (MATIPUB). 

The pilgrim proceeds to narrate that crossing to the east bank 
of the river (that is, the Ganges) he came to the Mo-ti-pu-lo (Mati- 
pur) country. This was above 6000 li, and its capital above 20 li 
in circuit It yielded grain, fruits, and flowers, and it had a 
genial climate. The people were upright in their ways: they 
esteemed useful learning: were well versed in magical arts: and 
were equally divided between Buddhism and other religions. 
The king, who was of the Sudra stock (that is caste) did not 
believe in Buddhism, and worshipped the Dev&s. There were 
above ten Buddhist monasteries with above 800 Brethren mostly 
adherents of the Sarv&stiv&din school of the Hinayhna. There 
were also above fifty Deva-Temples and the sectarians lived 
pell-mell. 

The Mo4i-pu-lo or Matipur of this passage has been 
identified by Saint-Martin and Cunningham with Mad&war 
or “Mand&war, a large town in western Rohilkhand, near 
Bynor”. 2 But in Cunningham’s Map No. X, to which he 
refers us, Mad&war i r to the south-east of Srughna and 
to the south of Gang&dv&ra, whereas Matipur was to the 
east of Srughna and east of the “Source of the Ganges”, if 
we are tc regard that as the place at which the pilgrim 
halted before crossing the river. Then, as usual, the areas 
of the country and its capital do not agree with Cunning¬ 
ham’s requirements. 

Four or five li south from the capital, the pilgrim continues, 
was the small monastery in which the S&stra-master Gunaprabha 
composed above 100 treatises including the “Pim-cten-hm” 


1 Divyiv* p. 74: Sar. Vin. Yao-shih, ch. 9. 
* A. G. I. p. 848. 
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Jfr) or Truth-expounding Treatise. This Gunaprabha, 
Yuang-chuang tells us, from beirig a very clever boy had grown 
up to be a man of great intellectual abilities, and of wide and 
varied learning. He had at first been a student of the Mahff- 
y&na system, but before he had thoroughly comprehended the 
abstruse mysteries of that system, he was converted to the Hina* 
ySna by the perusal of s Vaibh&sha treatise. After this he com¬ 
posed several tens of treatises in refutation of the MahSyana 
principles, and in defence of the Hinayana tenets. He was also 
the author of some scores (several tens and more) of secular 
books: he set aside as wrong the standard treatises of his pre¬ 
decessors. But in his comprehensive study of the Buddhist 
canonical scriptures Gunaprabha had experienced difficulties on 
above ten points, and of these his prolonged application did not 
bring any solution. Now among his contemporaries was an ar- 
hat named Devasena, who was in the habit of visiting the Tushita 
Paradise. This Devasena, by his supernatural powers, on one 
occasion took Gunaprabha, at the request of the latter, up to the 
Tushita Paradise to have an interview with Maitreya Bodhisattva, 
and obtain from the Bodhisattva the solution of his spiritual 
difficulties. But when presented to Maitreya Gunaprabha was 
too proud and conceited to give the Bodhisattva his due reve¬ 
rence, and accordingly Maitreya would not solve his difficulties. 
As Gunaprabha remained stubborn in his self-conceit even after 
one or two unsuccessful visits, and as he would not be glided 
by the counsels of Devasena, the latter refused to take him any 
more into Maitreya’s presence. Hereupon Gunaprabha in angry 
disgust went into solitude in a Yorest, practised the “Penetration- 
developing samadhi”, but, not having put away pride, he was 
unable to attain arhatship. 

The Tushita Paradise, as is well known, is the Heaven 
in which the Bodhisattva Maitreya sojourns between his 
last incarnation on earth and his future advent as Buddha. 
The Sastra-master Gunaprabha in this passage considers 
himself, as a fully ordained Buddhist bhikshu, to.be supe¬ 
rior to the Bodhisattva who was enjoying the pleasures 
of a prolonged residence in Paradise; and accordingly 
Gunaprabha persists in his refusal to show to Maitreya 
the reverence due to a great Bodhisattva, and conse¬ 
quently fails in his career. 

The last clause in the above passage is given according 
to the correction of the Ming editors. This makes the 

X* 
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text to read pu-ti-chtng-kuo (;p # fg ^), that is, "he 
could not realize the fruit”, viz-of arhatship. The old 
reading of some texts was pu-shih (jj£) ching-kuo, meaning 
"he quickly realized the fruit”. The JD text has pu-cMng 
tao-kuo. 'which also means “he did not attain to arhatship”, 
and this is doubtles the author’s meaning. 

In a note to the name of Gupaprabha’s treatise, the 
“Pien-chfin-lur”, mentioned in the above passage Julien 
restores the Sanskrit original as “Tattvavibhafiga cftstra”. 
This seems to show that he had forgotten the restoration 
of the name, given in translation and in Chinese transcrip¬ 
tion, which he had made in the Life. There he makes the 
name to be “Tattvasatya <j&stra”, and this restoration has 
been adopted by subsequent writers although it does not 
correspond to the translation of the name given by Yuan- 
chuang and the Chinese annotator. Now the characters 
which Julien makes to stand for satya are san-ti-sho (;= 
% $£) for sandeAa, and the name of the treatise was evi¬ 
dently TattvaaandeSa or “Exposition of Truth”, Yuan- 
chuaug’s Ken-chin, with the word for fi&stra (lun) added. 1 
This treatise, which at one time had some fame, expoun¬ 
ded the views of the Sarvastiv&din school, but it is un¬ 
known to the existing collections. 

The Gupaprabha of Parvata here mentioned is not to 
be confounded with the great Vinaya master of the same 
name mentioned by TfiranStha. 2 Bumouf was of opinion 
that our Gupaprabha might be the Gupamati, Master of 
Yasumitra, mentioned in the “ Abhidhar mako$a - vyftkha”, 
but there does not seem to be any ground for this un¬ 
likely supposition.* In the 8 th chuan of our treatise we 
find a Gupamati disputing with a great master of the San- 
khya system. 

Three or four li north from Gunaprsp* a’* monastery, "Yuen* 
chueng’a narrative proceeds, was a monastery with above 900 
Brethren, all Hinay&nists. It was in this monastery that the 


‘ Life Ck. 9: J. L p. 109. 

* Tlr. S. 196 et al.s Was*. Bud. S. 84. 

* Bar. Int. p. 666: Le Lotus de la bonne Loi p. 868. 
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Sastra-M&ster Sanghabhadra ended his life. This Sanghabhadra, 
it is added, was a native of Kashmir, and a profound scholar in 
the Vaibh&sha £astras of the Sarvistividin school. 

In this passage it is especially important to avoid Julian's 
rendering. “(Le Traite] Yibhacha qftstra” as the treatise 
of Sanghabhadra to be presently noticed does not deal 
with the special work called w Vibhasha-lun”. 

Contemporary.with Sanghabhadra, Yuan-chuang continues, was 
Vasub&ndhit Bodhisattva, devoted to mystio doctrine, and seeking 
to solve what was beyond language. This man in refutation of 
the Vibhashi masters composed the u Abhidharma-ko£a-£astra” 
ingenious in style and retined in principles. Sanghabhadra was 
moved by the treatise, and devoted twelve years to its study: 
then he composed a treatise which he called the u Ko6a-pao M or 
“Bud-hail”, festra. This work he entrusted to three or four of 
his cleverest disciples, telling them to use his unrecognised learn¬ 
ing, and this treatise, to bring down the old man Vasubandhu 
from the preeminence of fame which he had monopolized. At 
this time Vasubandhu, at the height of his fame, was in Sakala 
the capital of Cheika; and thither Sanghabhadra and his chief 
disciples proceed with the view of meeting him. But Vasubandhu 
learning that Sanghabhadra was on the way to have a discussion 
with him, hastily packed up and went off with his disciples. To 
these he excused his conduct by alleging his age and infirmities, 
and he added that he wished to allure Sanghabhadra to Mid- 
India where the Buddhist pundits would shew the charater of 
his doctrines. Sanghabhadra arrived at the monastery at Mati- 
pui the day after Vasubandhu had left it, and here h* sickened 
and died. On his deathbed he wrote a letter of regret and apo¬ 
logy to Vasubandhu, and entrusted it, with his treatise, to one of 
his disciples. When the letter and book were delivered to Vasu¬ 
bandhu with Sanghabhadra’s dying request, he was moved and 
read them through. He then told his disciples that Sanghab¬ 
hadra’s treatise though not perfect in doctrine was well written, 
that it would be an easy matter for him to refute it, but that 
out of regard for the dying request of the author, and as the 
work expounded the views of those whom he (Vasubandhu) follow¬ 
ed, he would leave the work as it was only giving it. a new name. 
This name was “Shun-cheng-li-lun”, the S&fctra which accords 
with orthodox principles (Ny&y&nusftra-i&stra). The tope erected 
over Sanghabhadra’s relics, in a mango grove to the north-east 
of the monastery, was still in existence. 

The above passage has been condensed from Yuan- 
chuang’s text and the reader will observe that; according 
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to Yuan-chuang’s information, Sftnghabhadra was not, as 
Tfiranfitha represents bim, the master of Vasubandhu. 
He is rather the young Doctor in Philosophy who is pre¬ 
sumptuous enough to take up arms against the great chief 
renowned far and wide as peerless in dialectics. There is 
nothing in the text to shew that he and Yasubandhu were 
personal acquaintances, or that they ever met. So also in 
the Life of Yasubandhu the two men are apparently un¬ 
known to each other, and never meet. 1 Then as to the 
u Abhidharma-ko£a-£Bstra” it will be remembered that accor¬ 
ding to Yuan-chuang it was composed by Yasubandhu in 
Purushapur of Gandhara, and this does not agree with 
the account in the Life of Vasubandhu. Yuan-chuang 
also tells us, and the statement has been often repeated, 
that Yasubandhu composed this treatise in order to refute 
the Yaibhashikas. But, as has been stated already, this 
is not correct. 2 The original verses were compiled by 
him as a Sarvastivadin Vaibhashika, and the Commentary, 
still mainly Vaibhashika, gives a development to certain 
questions from the Sautrantika point of view. 

As to the treatise which Sanghabhadra wrote to demo¬ 
lish the Abhidharma-ko§a according to Yuan-chuang the 
original title is given in the text as &o4a-hail-lun. In the 
name u Abhidharma-ko$a-$astra” the word koSa is used in 
the sense of a bud> the verses being buds in which Were 
iolded the flowers of Buddhist metaphysics awaiting deve¬ 
lopment. So the Ko£a-pao-lun, or Bud-hail-treatise, is to 
be understood as the work which was to spoil all the hope 
and promise of the Ko$a. Yasubandhu, Yuan-chuang tells 
us, changed the name to “Shun-ch§ng-li-lun” the w Sastra 
which follows Right Principles”, and the Life of Vasubandhu 
gives the title as u Sui-shih-lun” or the “Sastra which 
follows the True”. These names are jnobably only diffe¬ 
rent renderings of a name like Ny&yanusftra- or Anusara- 
festra. But the story about the u Bud-hail” title must be 


? VaeubandhtL'Chuan (No. 1463). 
1 See ch. VI. p. 
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discarded as the work itself shews that the author intended 
the title to be something likeNyayanusara-gastra. Moreover 
in his subsequent treatise abridged from this he calls his 
large work “Shun-cheng-li-lun”. 1 With the wicked title 
should go the statements about the author writing the 
book in a spirit of envious hostility against Vasubandhu. 
Nothing of this appears in the treatise; and on the con¬ 
trary, as Vasubandhu stated, the work developes the views 
of Vasubandhu and those who m he followed In its ob¬ 
servations on the verses of the original treatise it some¬ 
times uses the words of Vasubandlm’s own commentary. 
The work condemns as heterodox certain opinions ascribed 
to the Sthaviras and the Sutra-lords ( Chiruj-chu ), but Vasu¬ 
bandhu is not mentioned by name. Taranatha mentions 
a treatise called “ AbhidharmakoSabhashyatlka-tattva” which 
he ascribes to Sthiramati. Another name for it is given 
as the M Tliunder-bolt”, 2 and it is perhaps not impossible 
that this may be the “Bud-hail” treatise ascribed by Yuan- 
chuang to Sanghabhadra. 

The pilgrim’s narrative proceeds to relate that beside the mango 
plantation which contained Sanghabhtidra's tope was another tope 
erected over the remains of a Sastra-Master named Vimala-mitra. 
This man, who was a native of Kashmir and an adherent of the 
Sarvata school, having made a profound study of canonical and 
heterodox scriptures, had travelled in India to learn the mysteries 
of the T{ipitaka. Having gained a name, and finished his studies, 
he was returning to his home, and had to pass Sanghabhadra’s 
tope on the way. At this place he sighed ove** the premature 
death of that great Master under whom he had studied. He 
lamented also that Vasubandhu’s teaching was still in vogue, and 
he expressed his determination to write a refutation of the Maha- 
yana system, and to efface the name of Vasubandhu. But he in- 


1 Abhidharma-tsang-hfien-tsung-lun (No. 1266). The word tsang 
in this title is evidently a translation of Ma and not of pitaka. In 
the name of the original treatise the word koto has been explained 
as meaning not only bud but also core, sheath , integument, and other 
things. Sanghabhadra, however, does not seem to have taken the 
word in the sense of bud either in the Anusara-i&stra or in this 
abstract 

2 Tar. S. 130 note, and S. 319 and note. 
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stantly became delirious, five tongues emerged from his mouth, 
aud his life-blood gushed forth. He had time to repent, and to 
warn his disciples; but he died and went, according to an arhat, 
to the Hell which knows no intermission. At the time of his 
death there was an earthquake, and a cavity was formed in the 
ground at the spot where he died. His associates cremated the 
corpse, collected the bones, and erected a memorial (that is, the 
tope) over them. 

It is unusual for a tope to be erected in memory of a 
man reputed to have gone to Hell, and a Chinese annotator 
has suggested that stupa here is a mistake for ti (J4) 
meaning “place”. But the correction i8 not necessary, as 
the tope was erected by the personal friends of Vimala- 
mitra, who did not think he had gone to Hell. As this 
m&n’s dead body was cremated it seems strange that the 
arhat should have declared he had gone down into the 
Aviclii Hell. It was evidently not the human being Vimala- 
mitra who had so descended, but his alter ego , the embo¬ 
died karma which had been formed and accumulated in 
successive births. 

From the Life we learn that the pilgrim remained 
several months in this district studying Gunaprabha’s Fieri- 
chin-lun or “TattvasandeSa Slistra”, already mentioned, and 
other Abhidharma commentaries. He also met here the 
Bhadanta Mi-to-se-na , that is Mitasena (or Mitrasena), 
ninety years old who had been a disciple of Gupaprabka 
and was a profound scholar in Buddhist learning. 

In the north-west of Matipur, Yuan-chuang proceeds to relate, 
on the east side of the Ganges was the city Mo-yii-lo (or Ma- 
ytira) above twenty li in circuit. It had a large population and 
streams of clear water: it produced bell-metal (Pushih), rock- 
crystal, aud articles of jewelry. Near the city and close to the 
Ganges was a large Deva-Terople of many miracles, and in its 
inclosure was a tank the banks of which were faced with stone 
slabs, the tank being fed by an artificial passage from the Ganges. 
This was called the Ganges-Gate and it was a place for making 
religious merit and extinguishing guilt: there were constantly 
many thousands of people from distant regions assembled here 
bathing. Pious kings erected Punyas&las in the district for the 
free distribution of dainty food and medical requisites to the 
kinless and friendless. 
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The “Ganges-Gate” of this passage is said to be the Gan- 
g&dv&ra of Indian writers, the modem Hardwar (or Hari- 
dv&r), the “Source of the Ganges” already mentioned. As 
Yuan-chuang apparently did not go co Mayura, we should 
perhaps regard him as writing about Gangftdvfira only 
from information given to him by others. Cunningham 
thinks that this Mayura “must be the present ruined site 
of Mayapura, at the head of the Ganges canal”.* But 
hlo-yii-lo cannot be taken as a transcription of M&yfipura, 
and this town was on the west side of the Ganges whereas 
Mo-yilAo (Mayura) was on the east side of that river. 

Oar pilgrim proceeds to relate that going north “from this” 
above 800 li he came to the Po-lo-hih-ino-pu-lo country. Thi* 
was more than 4000 li in circuit, with mountains on (ill sides, 
its capital being above twenty li in circuit It had a rich flour- 
ishing population, and a fertile soil with regular crops : it yield¬ 
ed bell-metal (Pu-shih) and rock-crystal: the climate was coldish- 
the people had rough ways: they cared little for learning and 
pursued gain. There were five Buddhist monasteries, but there 
were very few Brethren: there were above ten Deva-Temples 
and the sectarians lived pell-mell. 

The Po-lo-hih-mo-pu-lo of this passage has been restored 
by Julien, who here transliterates P'o-lo-ki-mo, as Brahma- 
pura; and the restoration, said by Cunningham to he correct, 
lias been generally accepted. Although P‘o-lo-hih-mo is 
not the usual transcription for Brahma, we may perhaps 
regard these sounds as standing here for this word. Brahma- 
pura is the name of a city which is in the north-east 
division of the Bfihat Samhita 2 , but in our author it is 
the name of a country. Cunningham, who treats the north 
of our text as a mistake for north east, finds the country 
in “the districts of Garhwal and Kumaon”. 3 It is not very 
clear whether the pilgrim meant us to understand that he 
started on his journey to this country from Mayura, or 
from Matipura. The Fang-Cliih took the former as the 


t A. G. I. p. 861. 

* Ind. Ant. Vol. XXII. p. 172. 
a A. G. I. p. 865. 
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starting-place, but it is perhaps better to regard Matipur 
as the “this” of the text from which the pilgrim goes north 
300 lu This construction is in agreement with the Life 
which has no mention of Mayura. 

To the north of this country (Brahmapura), and in the Great 
Snow Mountains,' was the Suvarnagotra country. The superior 
gold which it produced gave the country its name. This was 
the “Eastern Woman’s Country” (that is, of the Chinese; so called 
because it was ruled by a succession of women. The husband 
of the queen was king, but he did not administer the govern¬ 
ment. The men attended only to the suppression of revolts and 
the cultivation of the fields. This country reached on the east 
to T‘u-fan (Tibet), on the north to Khoten, and on the west to 
San-p‘o-ha (Mala&a). 

The Suvarnagotra country of this passage is perhaps 
the Suvarnabhu or Gold-region in the north-east division 
of the Brih&t-Sanhita, which Kern regards as “in all likeli¬ 
hood a mythical land”. 1 Our pilgrim was taught to iden¬ 
tify this district with the “Eastern Woman’s-Country” of 
his countrymen, which is undoubtedly a mythical region. 
Further the situation of the Eastern Woman’s Country is 
far away from the region in which Yuan-chuang places 
his Suvarpagotra. This name is translated properly in a 
note to the text by “the Golds*’ that is, the Gold family, 
but the author evidently regarded the name as meaning 
“the land of gold”. 

XU-PI-SANG-NA (GOVISANA). 

Erom Matipur the pilgrim continued his journey, he goes on 
to state, travelling south-east for above 400 li to the country of 
KU'P'ishuangfor $ang)-na . This country was above 2000 li in 
circuit; and its capital, which was 14 or 15 li in circuit, was a 
natural stronghold. There was a flourishing population: every¬ 
where was a succession of blooming woods and tanks: the cli¬ 
mate and natural products were the same as those of Matipur. 
The people had honest sincere ways, they applied themselves to 
learning and were fond of religious merit: most of them 
were non-Buddhists, and sought the joys of this life. There 


* Jnd. Ant. Vol. XXII p. 190. 
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were two Buddhist monasteries with above 100 Brethren all Hina- 
yftnists. Of Deva-Temples there were above 30 y and the'secta¬ 
rians lived pell-mell. Close to the capital was an old monastery 
in which was an Asoka tope to mark the spot at which the 
Buddha preached for a month on religious essentials Beside 
this were sites of the sitting places and exercise grounds of the 
Four Past Buddhas, and two topes with hair and nail relics of 
the Julai. 

For the Ku-pi-sang-na of our pilgrim’s text Julien 
suggests Govisana as a possible restoration, and Saint" 
Martin proposes Govi&na, but a word like Govisdnna 
would be nearer the Chinese sounds. Cunningham thinks 
that the capital of this country was on the site of “the 
old fort near the village of Ufain which is just one mile 
to the east of the modern Kashipur”. The country he 
thinks, “must have corresponded very nearly to the modem 
districts of Kashipur, Rftmpur, and Pilibhit” * The Fang- 
chih here agrees with the Records, but the-Life does not 
mention the journey from Matipur to Govisana. 

For the words “religious essentials” in the penultimate sen¬ 
tence of the above passage the original is cliu-fa-yao (=jf 
which may also be translated “the essentials of 
things”. These words are rendred by Julien— “les verites 
les plus essentielles de la loi”. 

NGO-HT-CHT-TA-LO (AHICHATRA?) 

From Govisana, our pilgrim proceeds to tell us, he travelled 
south-east above 400 li , and came to the country which he calls 
Ngo {or Oyhi-ch i-ta lo . This country was above 3000 li in cir¬ 
cuit: its capital, which was in a strong position, was 17 or 18 li 
in circuit. The country yielded grain, and had many woods and 
springs, and a genial climate. The people w'ere honest in their 
ways, they studied abstract truth (tao $£) and were diligent in 
learning, with much ability and extensive knowledge. There 
were above ten Buddhist Monasteries, and more than 1000 Brethren 
students of the Sammitiya School of the Hlnay&na. Deva-Templea 
were nine in number, and there were above 800 professed ad¬ 
herents of the other systems Pffiupatas who worshipped Jsvara 
(Siva). At the side of a Dragon Tank outside the capital was 


* A. G. I. p. 867. 
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u Asoka tope where the Ju-lai preached to the Dragon for 
seven day*. Beside it were foor small tope* at the sitting and 
exercise places of the Four Past Buddhas. 

The first character for the name of the country here 
described is written some texts and in others, 

and the sound of these characters is given as Ngo or wo, 
or 0 or yo. In the Life this syllable is omitted and the 
name is given as Hi-ch‘i-ta-lo, apparently by mistake 
although it seems to be the reading of all the texts. The 
Life also makes the pilgrim go from Brahmapura south¬ 
east above 400 li to this country. Julien restores the 
name in our text as Ahikshetra, but the characters seem 
to require a word like Ahichitra. Cunningham adopts the 
account in the Records and writes the name Ahichatra 
which, he says, is still preserved although the place has 
been deserted for many centuries. The district of Ahichatra, 
he believes, occupied the eastern part of Rohilkhand. 1 

PI-LO-SHAN-NA 

From Ahichitra, the pilgrim tells us, he went south (according 
to the other texts but according to D, east) about 260 li and 
crossing the Ganges went to the south (or according to the 
B text, south*west)into the Pi lo-shan-na country. This was above 
2000 li in circuit and its capital above ten li in circuit It re¬ 
sembled Ahichitra in climate and products. The people were 
mainly non-Buddhists, a few reverencing Buddhism. There were 
two Buddhist Monasteries with 300 Brethren all Mah&yana stu¬ 
dents. There were five Deva-Temples and the sectarians lived 
pell-mell. In the capital was an old monastery within the in¬ 
closure of which stood an Aaoka tope at the pilgrim's time in 
ruins. It was here that the Buddha delivered during seven days 
the satra called yun-chie-ch'u-chinff (|§ jft fg). By its side 
were vestiges of the sitting and exercise places of the Four Fast 
Buddhas. 

The name of the country here described is restored by 
Julien tentatively Vlra&na, but it may have been some¬ 
thing like Vila&fya or Bhilasana. Pi-lo-shan-na Oft & ilj $£) 
is the reading in the A, B, and C texts of the Records, 


* A. G. I. p. 359. 
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and in the Fang-chih, but in the D text of the Records 
and in the Life the reading is I*t-to-wo(jR})-na which may 
be for a word life Bhiladapa. 

Cunningham identifies the capital of the Pirlo-ihan-na 
of our text with “the great mound of ruins called Atranji - 
khera which is situated on the right or west bank of the 
Kali Nadi , four miles to the south of Karsana, and eight 
miles to the north of Eyta, on the Grand Trunk Road”. 1 

The name of the sutra which the pilgrim says the Buddha 
delivered at the capital of this country is given as yun- 
chie-chcu-ching. This means “the sutra of the place of the 
elements of the skandha”, and it may represent a Sanskrit 
name like Skandhadhatusthana sutra (B. Nanjio suggests 
“Skandhadhatuupasthana sutra”), the “sutra of the basis 
of the elements of phenomena”, that is, of the senses and 
their objects. No sutra with a name like this seems to 
be known to the collections of Buddhist scriptures, and 
the Fang-chih merely states that the Buddha preached 
for seven days “the dharma of the elements of the skandha”. 

KAPITHA OR SANKASYA. 

From P*i-lo-shan-na, the narrative proceeds, a journey of above 
200 li south-east brought the pilgrim to the Kah-pi-ta (Kapitha) 
country. This was more than 2000 li, and its capital above twenty 
li in circuit: the climate and products of the district were like 
those of P*i-lo-shan-na. There were four Buddhist monasteries 
(that is perhaps, at the oapital) and above 1000 Brethren all of 
the Sammatiya School. The Deva-Temples were ten in number 
and the non-Buddhists, who lived pell-mell, were Saivitas. 

Above twenty li east (according to the A, B, and C texts, but 
in the D text, west) from the capital was a large monastery of 
fine proportions and perfect workmanship: its representations 
of Buddhist worthies were in the highest style of ornament. 
The monastery contained some hundreds of Brethren, all of the 
Sammatiya School, and beside it lived their lay dependents some 
myriads in number. Within the enclosing wall of the monastery 
were Triple stairs of precious substances in a row south to north, 
and sloping down to east, where the Julai descended from the 


* A. G. I. p. 866. 
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Tayastimia Heaven. The Ju-lai had ascended from Jetavana to 
Heaven and there lodged in the “Good-Law-Hall” where he had 
preached to his mother: at the end of three months he was 
about to descend. Then Indra by his divine power set up triple 
stairs of precious substances, the middle one of gold, the left 
one of crystal, and the right one of silver. The Buddha descend¬ 
ed on the middle stair, Brahma holding a white whisk came 
down with him on the right stair and Indra holding up a jeweled 
sunshade descended on the left stair, while devas in the air 
scattered flowers and praised the Buddha. These stain survived 
until some centuries before the pilgrim’s time when they sank 
out of sight: then certain kings on the site of the original stairs 
set up the present ones of brick and stone adorned with precious 
substances and after the pattern of the original stain. The pre¬ 
sent stairs were above 70 feet high with a Buddhist temple on 
the top in which was a stone image of the Buddha, and images 
of Brahma and Indra were at the top of the right and left stairs 
respectively and these images like the originals appeared to be 
descending. 

By the side of these was an Asoka stone-pillar of a lustrous 
violet colour and very hard with a crouching lion on the top 
facing the stain: quaintly carved figures were on each side of 
the pillar, and according to one’s bad or good deserts figures 
appeared to him in the pillar. Hot far from the Stairs was a 
tope where the Four Past Buddhas had sat and walked up and 
down: beside it was a tope where the Ju-lai had taken a bath: 
beside this was a Buddhist temple where the Julai had gone into 
sam&dhi. Beside the temple was a large stone platform 60 paces 
long and seven feet high where the Julai had walked up and 
down, all his footsteps having the traceiy of a lotus-flower: and 
on both sides of it were small topes erected by Indra and Brahma. 
In front was the plaoe where the bhikshuni Lotus flower-colour 
(Uttpalavarnl) wishing to be first to see the Buddha on his de¬ 
scent from Heaven transformed herself into a universal sovereign. 
At the same time Subhfiti sitting meditating on the vanity of 
things beheld the spiritual body of Buddha. The Julai told Ut- 
palavarnft that she had not been the first to see him for Subhfiti 
contemplating the vanity of things had preceded her in seeing 
his spiritual body. The Buddha’s exercise platform was enclosed 
by a wall and had a large tope to the south-east of which was 
a tank the dragon of which protected the sacred traces from 
wanton injury. 

The Life gives the direetion in whieh the pilgrim tra¬ 
velled from Pi4o-*han-na to Kah-jA-t'a as east instead of 
the souh-e&st of our text, but this may be a slip, the dis- 
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tance between the places being the same in the two 
nooks. 

Our pilgrim’s Kah-pi-Va has naturally been restored as 
Kapitha, and we may retain the restoration for the pre¬ 
sent, although the word seems to be otherwise unknown. 
The transcription may, however, be for Kalpita, a word 
which has, with other meanings, that of “set in order”. It 
was perhaps this name which the translator of a sutra 
had before him when he gave An-hsiang-hui (£ f;’f: £), 
“Orderly arranged Meeting” as the name of the place of 
the Buddha’s descent. 1 A note to our text here tells us 
that the old name of Kapitha was Seng-ka-she (fff % £-). 
This is a transcription of the name which is given as 
Sank&dya or Sftngk&Sya (in Pali, Sankassa). It is the San- 
kasa of some, the Sakaspura of Spence Hardy, and the 
modern Sankisa. 2 The name Sankafiya or a variety of it 
seems to have been generally employed by the Buddhist 
writers of India, and the translators into Chinese and 
Tibetan usually contented themselves with transcriptions 
of the original. Another name for the place of the Buddha’s 
Descent is that used in the Itinerary of Wu-k'ung. There 
it is designated Ni-fo-wa-to (#£ pgg a puzzling word 

which the translators have taken to stand for the Sanskrit 
Dev&vat&ra.* This is doubtless correct, and the district 
obtained the name Dev&vat&ra or Devat&v&tarau&m, in 
Chinese Fien-hsia-chHl (Jl "f j#) 4 , “Place of Devas’ De¬ 
scent”, because Brahma, Indra, and hosts of inferior devas 
here appeared descending to earth with the Buddha. But 
as this name was not Buddhistic in appearance, the Deva 


1 Fo-shuo-yi-tsu-ching, cA. 2 (No. 674). Bat the Kah-pi-ta of oar 
text may be the Kapisth&la of the Brihat safthita which the author 
of that work places in M&dhyadefc-see Ind. Ant Vol. XXII p. 180 
and Aiberuni I. p. 800. 

* For Sakaspura and the Cingalese version of the visit to Heaven 
and descent therefrom see M. B. p, 806. For Sankisa see A. G. L 

P 868 

* Sl»ib>li-ching: J. A. T. VI. p. 868. 

* Diryiv. p. 160: T»a-a-han-ching, eh. 19. 
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or DevatS was probably dropt in popular use, and the 
nafoe Arataranam employed to denote the Buddha’s De¬ 
scent M* Rockhill’8 Tibetan text in his Life of Buddha 
relates that Buddha descended to “the foot of the Udum- 
bara tree of the Avadjaravana (sic) of the town of S&m- 
kaliya”. 1 * Here the Tibetan probably wrote Avajaravana 
by a slip for AvatSravana or Avatarapam. 

From a curious little sutra 1 we learn that there had 
once been at the place afterwards called Sank&sya an old 
ohaitya (or tope), built in honour of K&yapa Buddha by 
his father, and called Sing-ka-shiii (Sank&Sya). Before the 
time of Gautama Buddha, however, this chaitya had sunk 
down until it was all underground. When the Buddha 
descended from Heaven at this place, he caused the Chaitya 
to emerge above ground as a memorial of his return to 
earth. Afterwards it was found that the chaitya as it 
stood interfered with the traffic of the city, and so the 
king ordered it to be demolished. But during the night 
the chaitya left its site to the north of the city, and passed 
over the city to a spot in a wood about twenty It south 
of it The chaitya of this sutra is elsewhere a temple; 
and is described as the model for tlio one which five kings 
on Buddha’s suggestion erected near its site. 3 4 This temple, 
called the Gods’ or Kings’ Temple, was erected as a me¬ 
morial of the Buddha’s Descent, and was probably the 
temple of our pilgrim’s description. In the old sutra, it 
will be observed, the chaitya of Ks£yapa Buddha is called 
Sankssya, and this name is transferred to the city. As 
such the name is interpreted in another work as meaning 
kuang'-ming Vft) or “brightness”, “clearness”,< and this 
may indicate a reference to the legend of the chaitya of 
K&jyapa Buddha. 

The story of Gautama Buddha leaving Jetavaaa for the 


1 Rookbill Life p. 8L 

3 Fo-thuo-lcu-thu-ching (fo Jjfc ft $ $). 

* TB&ng-yi-R-han-cbiiig, eh. 28. 

4 A-yU-waug-chiDg, eh. 3. 
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TrayastrirpSa Heaven, spending there the three months of 
Retreat expounding his religion to his mother and the 
devas, and of his glorious descent to earth again, is refer¬ 
red to in many Chinese Buddhist books, and with only few 
serious variations of detail. In some works the place of 
descent is near a sand, or a large tank, outside of San- 
ksSya city 1 , and here the “tank” of the translation may 
represent cvvatdra in the original, this word having also 
the meaning of tank or pond. In some treatises the scene 
of the Descent is at Kanyakubja, which is placed in the 
SankaSya Country by one authority, and in Al e Andhra 
country by another 2 * * . The Tope of the Descent was the 
fifth of the Eight Great Topes connected with the Buddha’s 
career, and it was at Kanyakubja. Wu-K‘ung went to 
Devnvatam to see this tope, but neither TTa-lisien 9 nor our 
pilgrim makes any mention of a great tope in their de¬ 
scriptions of the sights of the place, although Yuan-chuang, 
as we have seen, incidentally mentions a “great tope” 
afterwards. 

The legend of the bhikshunl Utpalavarna making herself 
a magic ChakravartJ, or Universal Sovereign, by which to 
be tho first to greet Buddha on his descent; and her re¬ 
buke bv the latter, who told her that Subliuti, seeing the 
spiritual body of Buddha, had been before her, is in several 
Buddhist works. But it is not in the account of the 
Descent given in the Tsa- a-han-ching, and in another treat¬ 
ise we have the bhikshunl, but Subhuti is not mentioned 
by name. The words “transformed herself” in the state¬ 
ment that the nun “transformed herself into a Cbakravarti” 
are for the terms hua-tso ($$ fjs) and hua-wei (flj of 
the text. But the former, which is apparently taken from 
the Fo-ktio-chi or some other work, means create or pro¬ 
duce the appearance of by magic . Utpalavarna was an 


1 A-yu-wang* chuan, ch. 2; Tseng-yi-a-han-ching, 1. c. 

2 Ta-aheng-pen-aheng-hsin-ti-kuan-chiog, eh. 1 (No. 965); Pa-ta- 

ling4‘a-ming-.hao-ching (No. 898). 

5 See Fo-kuo-chi, eh. 17. 
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arhat, and so had supernormal powers. She thus, accord¬ 
ing to various accounts, produced the appearance of a 
chakravarti with his seven treasures, 1000 sons, and fourfold 
army, and transferring herself into her own magic Chakra¬ 
varti, obtained the foremost place in front of the actual 
kings and all the crowd assembled to welcome Buddha. 1 
Subliuti at this time was sitting, according to Yuan-chuang, 
in a cave (that is, on the Gridlirakuta mountain near Rfijar 
gaha), but another version makes him to be in his own 
house. Knowing that the Buddha was coming down from 
Heaven he reflected on the vanity of phenomena, and rea¬ 
lizing in himself the nature of phenomena, he beheld, by 
the vision of spiritual wisdom, the spiritual body of Buddha, 
that is, the transcendental philosophy of Prajn&p&ramit&. 

The Utpalavarpft (in Pali, Uppalavanna) of this passage 
was one of the greatest and most noted of the bhikshuQls 
ordained by the Buddha. Her life as a laywoman had 
been extremely unhappy and, according to some legends, 
very immoral. She had two experiences which were 
especially distressing and produced on her a profound 
effect leading her, according to one account, to renounce 
the world. While living with her first husband she found 
him living in adultery with her mother, and her second 
husband brought home, as his concubine, her daughter by 
her first husband. Each of these experiences pierced 
her with sharp agony; and she left her home for ever.* 
When she became converted, and was admitted inti the 
Buddhist church as a bhikshugl, she devoted herself to 
religion with enthusiasm, and attained arhatship. But 


1 Ta-ohih-tu-lun, ch, 10, Ta-sh&ng-tsao-hsiang-kung-td-ching, eh, 1 
(No. 288). 

* Mi-sa-sai-hi, eh, A (No. 1122); Tib. Tales p. 906. A very differ¬ 
ent account of this lady’s admission into bis church by the Buddha 
is given in the Fa-chii-pi-yii-ching, ch, 1 (No. 1858) where she is 
called simply Lien-hua or Utpala. For the previous existences of 
Uppalavanna see Dr Bede’s “Woman Leaders of the Buddhist Refor¬ 
mation” in J. R. A. S. for 1898 p. 582. For her misfortunes see 
alto Tharl-Glthk p. 144 and p. 196 (F. T. 
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even as a nun she was put to shame and had trouble. And 
her death was sad, for she was brutally attacked by Deva- 
datta and died from the injuries indicted by him. 1 Her 
name ‘‘Blue lotus colour” may have been given to her, as 
some suppose, because she had eyes like the blue lotus; 
but it is also said to have been indicative of her great; 
personal beauty, or of the sweet perfume which her body 
exhaled. 

Subhuti is interpreted as meaning “Excellent Manifes¬ 
tation” which is Yuan-chuang’s translation, or “Excellent 
good auspices”, and is rendered in several other ways. It 
was the name of the Disciple who is sometimes mentioned 
alo*g with Mahakasyapa, Aniruddha and other great dis¬ 
ciples of the Buddha. 2 But he is best known as the ex¬ 
ponent and defender of the doctrines of Prajn&p&ramita. 
He was a son of a learned brahmin of Sr&vasti, and was 
educated in the orthodox learning. Afterwards he became 
a hermit, and then was converted to Buddhism and ordained. 3 


* Sar. Vin. P^-seng-shih, ch. 10 (No. 1123). 

2 Divyav. p. 361; Saddtiarmapundarlk&, cht. 1 and 4. 

* Bud. Lit. Nep. p. 296; Ching-iu-yi-hsiang, ch. 13 (No. 1473). 
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CHUAN V. 

KANYAKUBJA to viSoka. 

From the neighbourhood of Sank&iya the pilgrim went north- 
west for nearly 200 li to the Ka-no-ktishe (Kanyakubja) country. 
This he describes as being above 4000 li in circuit. The capital, 
which had the Ganges on its west side, was above twenjy li in 
length by four or five li in breadth ; it was very strongly de¬ 
fended and had lofty structures everywhere; there were beautiful 
gardens and tankB of clear water, and in it rarities from strange 
lands were collected. The inhabitants were well off and there 
were families with great wealth; fruit and flowers were abund¬ 
ant, and sowing and reaping had their seasons. The people 
had a refined appearance and dressed in glossy silk attire; they 
were given to learning and the arts, and were clear and sug¬ 
gestive in discourse; they were equally divided between.ortho¬ 
doxy and heterodoxy. There were above 100 Buddhist monasteries 
with more than 10,000 Brethren who were students of both the 
“Vehicles”. There were more than 200 Deva-Temples and the 
non-Buddhists were several thousands in number. 

The reading "north-west” at the beginning of this pas¬ 
sage is that of the Common texts of the Records and Life; 
but the D text of the Records has "south-east”. This 
agrees with Fa-hsien’s narrative 1 , confirms the correction 
proposed by Cunningham 1 , and, as Kanauj is to the south¬ 
east of Sankassa, is evidently the proper reading. Moreover 
in the itinerary of the Sung pilgrim Kany&kubja is two 
stages (eking fg) to the east of Sank&fya*. Fa-hsien 


1 Fo-kno-chi, A IS.- 
* Abo. Geog. lad. p. 876. 
» Ma T. L eh. 888. 
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makes the distance between these two places to be seven 
yojanas or above 40 miles and this agrees roughly with 
Yuan-chuang’s 200 li. 

Yuan-chuang here gives to the capital and extends also 
to the country the correct name Ka+no-kii-shei$% jg $ gj) 
that is, Kanyftkubja, while Fa-hsien, like some other wri¬ 
ters, gives the name which was probably in use among 
the natives, vis. Ka-nao-yi or Kanoyi, that is, the modern 
Kanauj (or Kanoj). Another transcription of the classical 
name is Ean-nd-ku-poshe ($| ^ IS S3) which is wrongly 
translated by &rh<h ( u (5 ffi) or “Ear-emanation”. In a 
note to our text the name is properly rendered by “Hunch¬ 
backed maidens”, the translation which the pilgrim uses, 
and the story of the origin of the name is related by the 
pilgrim. 

According to this story long ages ago when Brahmadatta was 
king, and men lived very many years the name of the city was 
Kucvmapura (that is, Flower-Palace or city). King Brahma¬ 
datta was a mighty sovereign and a great warripr; he had alsQ 
the full number of 1000 sons wise and valorous and 100 fair and 
virtuous daughters. On the bank of the Ganges there lived at 
this time a rishi the years of whose life were to be counted by 
myriads; he was popularly called the u Great-Tree-Rishi”, because 
he had a banyan tree growing from his shoulders; the seed of 
the tree had been dropt on him by a bird, had taken root and 
grown to be a huge tree in which birds had been building their 
nests while the rishi remained nnoonsoious in a trance of pro¬ 
longed absorbed meditation (sam&dhi). When he had emerged 
from the trance, and moved about, he had glimpses of the king’s 
daughters as they chased each other in the wood near th river. 
Then carnal affection laid hold on him, and he demanded of the 
king one of his daughters in marriage. But all the princesses 
refused to wed “Great-Trce-Rishi”, and the king was in great 
fear and distress In this extremity, however, the youngest 
daughter made a sacrifice of herself by offering to marry the 
rishi in order to save her father and country from the Tests of 
his displeasure. But when the circumstances were told to him 
the old rishi was very much enraged at the other princesses for 
not appreciating him properly, and* he cursed them with imme¬ 
diate crookedness. In consequence of this the ninety nine prin¬ 
cesses all became bowed in body, and the capital of tbs country 
was henceforth known as the city of the Hunch-backed Maidens. 
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This is a very silly story which probably has a good 
moraL The brahmins, it will be remembered, have a similar 
story to account for the name of the city of Kanauj. They 
relate that Yftyu, the Wind-god, also called a rishi, be¬ 
came enamoured of the 100 daughters of Ku&an&bha, king 
of this country. The princesses refused to comply with 
the god’s lustful desires, and he in his ire made them all 
back-bowed, and from this circumstance the city got its 
name Kanyaknbja. 1 Another name for the district or 
country is Mchodaya , explained as meaning “the land of 
great prosperity”. It is sometimes described as being in 
the Andhra country, as we have seen, and it is also said 
to be in the middle of India, in MadhyadeSa. 

It will be seen that in the description which Yuan- 
chuang gives of Kanyftkubja in the above passage^he 
represents the Ganges as being on its west side. Cunning¬ 
ham makes him place that river on the east side, but this 
is a mistahe. Other old authorities place the Ganges 
on the eastside of Kanauj, where it still is. The city is 
also described as being on the Kali-nadi an affluent of 
the Ganges on its west side. Fa-hsien merely describes 
the capital as reaching to the Ganges; but this evidently 
was not on the west side, as he tells of a tope on the 
north bank of the river about six li to the weBt of the 
capital. 

Our pilgrim here gives the number of Buddhist esta¬ 
blishments in and about the capital as 100. This number 
seems to pcint to a great increase of Buddhism in the 
district from the time of Fa-hsien, as when that pilgrim 
visited the Banaig country there were apparently only two 
Buddhist momsteries at the capital. The “non-Buddhists”, 
or yi-tao (JtdD, of our pilgrim who meet us so often in 
the Records, wre evidently the priests or other professed 
ministers of the various non-Buddhist systems of religion. 
These must hae increased and Buddhists decreased at 
Kany&kubja aftr our pilgrim’s time, as when the Sung 


■ Dowson’s Cl. Dil Isd. Myth. «. v. Vftyu. 
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pilgrim risited the district he found topes and temples 
numerous but there were no monks or nuns. 

We have next an account of the sovereign ruling at 
Kanauj and his origin. 

This sovereign was of the Vaiiya caste, his personal name was 
Harshavardhana, and he was the younger son of the great king 
whose name was Prabh&karavardhana. When the latter died he 
was suooeeded on the throne by his elder son named R&ja- 
(or R&jya) vardhana. The latter soon after his accession Was 
treacherously murdered by Sasaugka, the wicked king of Karna- 
suvarna in East India, a persecutor of Buddhism. Hereupon the 
statesmen of Kanauj, on the advice of their leading man B&ni 
(or Vfcni), invited Harshavardhana, the younger brother of the 
murdered king, to become their sovereign. The prince modestly 
made excuses, and seemed unwilling to comply with their request. 

When the ministers of state pressed Harshavardhana to succeed 
his brother and avenge his murder, the narrative goes on to 
relate, the prince determined to take the advice of the Bodhi- 
sattva Avalokitelvara (whose name is here given correctly in 
translation Kuan-tzu-toai, the tt Beholding Lord”). An image of 
this Bodhisattva, which had made many spiritual manifestations, 
stood in a grove of thiB district near the Ganges. To this he 
repaired*, and after du* fasting and prayer, he stated his case to 
the Bodhisattva. An answer was graciously given which told 
the prince that it was his good karma to become king, and that 
he should, accordingly, accept the offered sovereignty and then 
raise Buddhism from the ruin into which it had been brought 
by the king of Kanjtasuvarna, and afterwards make himself a 
great kingdom. The Bodhisattva promised him secret help* hut 
warned him not to occupy the actual throne, and not to use the 
title Maharaja. Thereupon Harshavardhana became king of 
Kanauj with the title R&japutra and the style Silsditya. 

Continuing his narrative the pilgrim goes on to state that as 
soon* as Slladitya became ruler he got together a great army, 
and Set out to avenge his brother’s murder and to reduce the 
neighbouring countries to subjection. Proceeding eastwards he 
invaded the states whioh had refused allegiance, and waged in¬ 
cessant warfare until in six years he had fought the Five Indies 
(reading chil }£. According to the other reading ch'&i §£» 
had brought the Five Indies under allegiance). Then having en¬ 
larged his territory he increased his army, bringing the elephant 
corps up to 60,000 and the cavalry to 100,000, and reigned in 
peace for thirty years without raising a weapon. He was just 
in his adm inistration, and punctilious in the discharge of his 
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duties. He forgot sleep and food in his devotion to good works. 
He caused the use of animal food to cease throughout the Five 
Indies, and he prohibited the taking of life under severe penal¬ 
ties. He erected thousands of topes on the banks of the Ganges, 
established Travellers Rests through all his dominions, and erec¬ 
ted Buddhist monasteries at sacred places of the Buddhists. Ho 
regularly held the Quinquennial Convocation; and gave away in 
religious alms everything except the material of war. Once a 
year he summoned all the Buddhist monks together, and for 
twenty one days supplied them with the regulation requisites. 
He furnished the chapels and liberally adorned the eommon 
halls of the monasteries. He brought the Brethren together for 
examination and discussion, giving rewards and punishments 
according to merit and demerit. Those Brethren who kept the 
rules of their Order strictly and were thoroughly sound in theory 
and practice he “advanced to the Lion’s Throne” (that is, pro¬ 
moted to the highest place) and from these he received religious 
instruction; those who, though perfect in the observance of the 
ceremonial code, were not learned in the past he merely honour¬ 
ed with formal reverence; those who neglected the ceremonial 
observances of the Order, and whose immoral conduct was noto¬ 
rious, were banished from his presence and from the country. 
The neighbouring princes, and the statesmen, who were zealous 
in good works, and unwearied in the Bearch for moral excellence, 
he led to his own seat, and called “good friends”, and he would 
not converse with those who were of a different character. The 
king also made visits of inspection throughout his dominion, not 
residing long at any place but having temporary buildings 
erected for bis residence at each place of sojourn, and he did 
not go abroad during the three months of the Rain-season 
Retreat. At the royal lodges every day viands were provided 
for 1000 Buddhist monks and 500 Brahmin*. The king's day 
was divided into three periods, of which one was given up to 
affairs of government, and two were devoted to religious works. 
He was indefatigable, and the day was too short for him. 

Before proceeding to the next part of our pilgrim’s n&r 
rative we may add a few notes to his very interesting 
account of the great Harshavardhana. At the beginning 
of the above passage we are told that this king was of 
the Feirshe (gfc $) or V&iSya caste (or stock). This state¬ 
ment Cunningham thinks is a mistake, the pilgrim confound¬ 
ing the Yaisa or Bais Rajputs with the Vai£ya caste. Cun¬ 
ningham may be right. But we must remember that Yuan- 
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chuang had ample opportunities for learning the ante¬ 
cedents of the royal family, and he most hare had some 
ground for his assertion. Harshavardhana’s father, Pra- 
bhakaravardhana, a descendant of Pugpabliuti king of 
Sthaue^vara in Srlk&ntha, w wAs famed far and wide 
under a second name Pratftpa&la”. To him were bom 
two sons R&jyavardhana and Harshavardbana and a 
daughter R&jyaSn, and he had also an adopted son Bhandi 
the Son of his queen’s brother 1 . The princess R&jya&ri 
was evidently, as the u Har$a-c&rita” represents her, an in¬ 
telligent, accomplished lady, and she was apparently in¬ 
terested in Buddhism. She was present as a listener seated 
behind Harsh* ardhana when the Chinese pilgrim gave 
the latter a lecture on Buddhism. It may be noted here 
also that the Fang chih represents Harshavardbana as 
“administering the government in conjunction with his 
widowed sister”, a statement whmh is not, I think, either 
in the Life or the Records. Very soon after R&jyavas dhana 
succeeded hi« father on the throne he had to go away to 
avenge the murder of his brother-in-law, and to rescue 
his sister imprisoned in Kany&kubja. He was successful 
in battle, but he fell into a snare laid for him by the 
Gau(Ja king, according to the “Har^a-carita”, and was 
treacherously murdered. Hereupon Harshavardhana became 
king, and at once proceeded to rescue his sister, take re¬ 
venge, and make great conquests. This is the Sll&ditya 
of our pilgrim’s narrative and of the Life, a very inter¬ 
esting and remarkable personage. 

With Yuan-chuang’8 story of Harshavardhana going to 
consult AvalokiteSvara we may compare the statement in 
the “Har$a-carita” that he “was embraced by the goddess 
of the Royal Prosperity, who took him in her arms and. 
seising him by all the royal marks on all his limbs, for¬ 
ced him, however reluctant, to mount the throne, — and 
this though he had taken a vow of austerity and did not 
swerve from his vow, hard like grasping the edge of a. 


i Harfa-carita, ch, IV. (Cowell and Thomas tr.) 
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sword”. ‘ It seems probable that Harshavardhana in the 
early part of his life had joined the Buddhist church and 
perhaps taken the tows of a bhikshu, or at least of a lay 
member of the Communion. His sister, we learn from the 
Life, had become an adherent of the Sammatiya school 
of Buddhism.' Our pilgrim’s sympathetic and generous 
praise of king Harshavardhana may be compared with 
the pompous, fulsome, and feigned panegyric of the king 
by Bapa. 

In the above transcript from the Records the words 
rendered “reigned in peace for thirty years without raising 
a weapon” are in Julien’s translation— “Au bout de trente 
ans, les armes se repos&rent”. The text is Ch‘ui-san-shih- 
nien-ping-ko-pu-ch'i (f £ + ^ ^ if jfe). Here the 
word ch l ui is employed, as frequently, to denote u don the 
imperial robe”, that is, to reign gently and happily. Thus 
the pilgrim tells us that there were thirty years of 6lla- 
ditya’s reign in which there were peace and good govern¬ 
ment. Our pilgfim has expressly stated that the king’s 
conquests were completed within six years, and it is against 
text and context to make him represent the king as fight¬ 
ing continuously for thirty or thirty-six years. When his 
wars were over Sll&ditya (the style of Harshavardhana as 
king) proceeded to put his army on a peace footing, that 
is, to raise it to such a force that he could overawe any 
of the neighbouring states disposed to be contumacious. 
We shall presently see how a word from him was enough 
for the king of one of those states. Having thus made 
himself strong and powerful Slladitya was able to live in 
peace, and devote himself to the duties and functions of a 
pious but magnificent sovereign. He was now as fond of 
the solemn pomps and grand processions of religion as 
he had been of the marshalling of vast hosts, the “magni¬ 
ficently stern array” of battle, and the glories of a great 
victory. 

We find two dates given for the death of king Sllftditya, 

• Harya-carita, eh. IV. (Cowell and Thomas tr.) p. 67. 

* life, eh. 6. 
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Chinese history placing it in the year A. D. 648 and the 
Life in 665*. Taking thirty-six years as the duration of 
his reign we thus hare 612 or 619 as the 'date of his 
accession. The latter date agrees with a Chinese state¬ 
ment that the troubles in India which led to dll&ditys’s 
reign took place in the reign of T‘ang Kao Tsu (A. D. 618 
to 62T). But the date 648, or rather 647, is perhaps the 
correct one. It must have been in 641 or 642 that, iu 
conversation with our pilgrim, Sll&ditya stated that he had 
then been sovereign for above thirty years. This also 
gives 612 for the year of his accession, and the addition 
of six years to the thirty gives 648 as the date of his 
death. But the Chinese envoy despatched in the early 
part of that year found, on his arrival in the country, the 
king dead, and a usurper on the throne. Moreover it was 
in 648 that Tuan-chuang submitted his Records to T'ai 
Tsung, and Sll&ditya must ba*e been dead before this 
work was drawn up in its present form. 

For the words rendered in the; above passage by “ad¬ 
vanced to the Lion’s Throne” that is, promoted to be 
chief bhikshus, the Chinese is tHii-shdng-shi-tzu-chih-tso 
(ifl H- IS ;£ ]&)• This Julien understood to mean 
“caused them to go up on the throne”. The words might 
probably have this meaning in other places, but no good 
bhikBhu would mount a raja’s throne, and it seems better 
to take shi-tzu-chih-tso here in its Buddhist sense as the 
throne of the head of the Order. The term, we know, does 
mean a king’s throne, but S’laditya did not use a throne; 
and the other use of the term seems to be ( here more 
correct and suitable. The Lion’s Throne of the Bnddhists 
was originally the seat reserved for the Buddha, as leader 
of the congregation, in the chapels and Halls of the 
Monasteries; and afterwards it became the throne or seat 
of the chief bhikshu of a place. Promotion to the Lion’s 
Throne was given locally by pious kings, and did not inter- 
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fere with precedence among the Brethren. Here &1&- 
ditya promotes the most deserving bhikshus at his court, 
and makes them his private chaplains, personally receiving 
from them religious instruction. 1 

By the term “good friend” shan-yu (|$ ;£), which the 
pilgrim here tells us was applied by the king to devout 
princes and statesmen, we are to understand the kcdydna- 
mitra of Buddhist use. This term means good or auspi¬ 
cious friend , and it is also employed in the sense of spiri¬ 
tual adviser , or good counsellor in matters of religion . 

Returning again to our text we have now an. episode 
which belongs to a date five or six years later than the 
visit of which the pilgrim is here telling. To be under¬ 
stood properly the narrative must be read in connection 
with the account of K&marupa in Chuan 10 and with the 
story given in the corresponding passage of the Life. 

The pilgrim, we learn from these texts, was on his way back 
to China, And had gone again to the great monastery of Nfclandfc 
in Magadha. Here he wished to remain for some time continu¬ 
ing his studies in Buddhist philosophy which had been begun 
there some years before. But B&skaravarma, styled Kumara, 
the king of Kftmarapa (that is, Assam), had heard of him and 
longed to see him. So he sent messengers to N&landft to invite 
and urge the pilgrim to pay him a visit. Yuan-chuang at first 
declined and pleaded his duty to China, but his old Buddhist 
teacher Sllabhadra convinced him that it was also hie duty to 
go to K&marOpa on the invitation of its king who was not a 
Buddhist. The pilgrim at length yielded, travelled to that country, 
and was received by the king with great honour. In the course 
of a conversation Bis Majesty said to Yuan-chuang.— M At pre¬ 
sent in various states of India a song has been heard for some 
time called the u Music of the conquests of Ch*in (Tsin) wang” 
of Mah&china—this refers to Your Reverence’s native country 
I presume”. The pilgrim replied— “Yes, this song praises my 
sovereign’s excellences”. 

At this time king Sllsditya was in a district the name of 
which is transcribed in our Chinese texts in several ways. Julien 
calls it “Kadjoughira”, and Cunningham identifies it with the 


* A special seat or pulpit, called a “Lion’s Throne”, was some¬ 
times given by a king to the Brother whom he chose to be Court 
preacher; 
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modem K&nkjol). He had been on an expedition to a •country 
called Kung-yii-ta, and was on his way back to Kanauj to hold 
a great Buddhist assembly there. Hearing of the arrival of the 
Chinese pilgrim at the court of king Kumara he sent a summons 
to the latter to repair to him with his foreign guest. Kum&ra 
replied with a iefusal, saying that the king could have his head 
but not his guest. “I tiouble you for your head”, came the 
prompt reply. Thereupon Kum&ra became submissive, and pro¬ 
ceeded with the pilgrim and a grand retinue to join Slladitya. 

When this sovereign met Yuan-ohuang, our text here relates, 
having made a polite apology to the pilgrim (literally, having 
said— I have fatigued you) he made enquiry as to Yuan-chuang’s 
native land, and the object of his travelling. Yuan-chuang an¬ 
swered that he was a native of the great T ( ang country, and that 
be was travelling to learn Buddhism. The king then asked 
about this great T‘aog country, in what direction it lay, and how 
far It was distant. Yuan-chuang replied that hiB country was 
the Mahaehina of the Indians and that it was 'situated some 
myriads of li to the north-east of India. The king then relates 
how he had heard of the ChHn{Tamyu)ang- T'ien-fcttZ J 

'?)» that is v the Deva-putra Prince Cli 4 in, of Mah&china. 
who had brought that country out of anarchy ana ruin into 
order and prosperity, and made it supreme over distant regions 
to which his good influences extended. All his-subjects, the 
king continues, having their moral and material wants cared for 
by this ruler, sing the u song of Ch'in-wang'a conquests’*, and 
this fine song has long been known here. The king then asks 
the pilgrim whether this was all true, and whether his Great 
T<ang country was the country of the song. 

In reply the pilgrim states that Chi-na (3? $J$) that is, Chin 
was the designation of a former dynasty in bis native land, and 
that Ta Tang denoted the present dynasty; that the sovereign 
then reigning, T‘ai Tsung, had been styled Ch*in-wang before 
he came to the throne, the title Emperor ( T'ierbtxu) having been 
given to him on his accession. He then adds a compendious 
description of Ch ( in-wang as Prince and Emperor. 

The musical composition about which our pilgrim here 
represents the two Indian rulers as enquiring was known 
in China as the ChHn-wang-p'o-cfctn-yao (Jjg 3i PI M) 
or the tt Music of Ch‘in-wang’8 victory”. Its history is 
briefly as follows. 1 In the year A. D. 619 T*ang Kao Tsu's 


1 See Tung-chien-kang-mu, eh. 89 (Tang T*ai Tsung 1st y.); T*ang- 
Shu, eh. 2 and 21; Ma T. L, eh. 129. 
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second son Ch'in-wang, or Prince of Ch‘in, by name Sliili- 
min succeeded in suppressing the serious rebellion of Liu 
wu-chow (g $J) who ultimately fell into the hands of 
the Turks and was killed by them. In commemoration of 
Ch‘in-wang’s military achievments in suppressing this rebel¬ 
lion his soldiers got up a musical performance with song 
and dance. This musical composition was entitled u Ch‘in- 
wang-p i o-ch i en-yao n and also “Shen-kung (jp$ J%) -p‘o-ch‘$n 
-yao”, but it came to be generally known by its short 
name “P‘o-ch‘en-yao”. The dancing or posture-making 
performance was called Cb‘i-te-wu (£ (jg or “Dance 
of the Seven Virtues”, the name containing a classical 
allusion. The dancing was performed by a company of 
128 men in silver hauberks and armed with spears. The 
emperor Kao Tsu ordered that the “P‘o-ch‘en-yao” should 
be given when a victorious general returning from a suc¬ 
cessful campaign entered the capital. At the banquet 
which T‘ai-Tsung, formerly Chiin-wang, gave on his acces¬ 
sion to the throne the dance and music were both per¬ 
formed. It is interesting to find that the fame of T'ang 
T-ai-Tsung’s glory and achievments had reached the two 
Indian rulers if we can rely on our pilgrim's statements. 
It is also \evy remarkable that neither of Yuan-chuang’s 
translators nad read of Ch‘in-wang, and it is pitiful to 
find Beal telling his readers that the Clrin-wang of this 
passage is Gh'in-Shi-Huang-ti of B. C. 221. 

The Records and the Life next go on to relate how 
the kings Sll&ditya and Kumara, with their distinguished 
Chinese guest, proceeded by land and river in grand pro¬ 
cession to the city of Kany&kubja where Slladitya had 
convoked a great Buddhist assembly From this city, when 
the functions were over, the kings, we learn from the T.ifa, 
with their Chinese guest, and attended by ma gnifinawt reti¬ 
nues, won* on to Pray&ga for the great periodical distri¬ 
bution of religious gifts and alms which was to be made 
there by Slladitya; and at that place our pilgrim bade his 
hosts farewell. 

Before we take up again the thread of our pilgrim's 
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account of Kanyaknbja we raay add a few words about 
the great king who treated him with sufeh marked distinc¬ 
tion and kindness. This king, t^iladitya or Srl-Harslia- 
deva or Harsha, M the Akbar of the ‘Hindu period’ of In¬ 
dian history”, was not only a great and successful warrior 
and wise and benevolent ruler: he was also an intelligent 
devoted patron of religion and literature, and he was 
apparently an author himself. His father had been a 
sun-worshipper; but he himself, while retaining publicly 
the religion of his father, and tolerant and liberal to other 
sects, was evidently strongly attached to Buddhism. As to 
his literary tastes we learn from I-cking that the king 
once called for a collection of the best poems written: of 
the compositions sent in to him 500 were found to be 
strings of jfttakas (Jatakamala). According to this author 
also Siladitya put together the incidents of the Cloud- 
riding (Jimuta-vahana) Bodhisattva giving himself up for 
a nSga, into a poem to be sung, that is, he composed the 
“Nftgftnanda”. An accompaniment of instrumental music 
was added, and the king had the whole performed in 
public, and so it became popular. 1 The king was also a 
great traveller, and a seeker after knowledge of various 
kinds. His information about the martial fame and ex¬ 
ploits of the Chinese emperor T‘ai-Tsung may have been 
acquired on one of his expeditions to distant provinces. 
In the year 641 he sent an envoy to the Chinese Court, 
and apparently he sent another soon after. His title in 
the documents connected with the former embassy seems 
to have been “king of Magadha”. 

We return now to the pilgrim’s description of Kany&- 
kubja, and an abridgment of his account of the Buddhist 
memorials of the neighbourhood is all that is given in 
these pages. 

To the north-west of the capital was an Atoka tope where the 
Buddha had preached excellent doctrines for seven days; beside 
it was a tope where the Four Past Buddhas-had sat and walked 
for exercise; and there was a small tope over hair- and nail-relict 

* Nan-hai-ch‘i-kuei, sec. 82 and TWakusu p. 168. 
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of the Buddha. South of the Preaching Tope and close to the 
Ganges were three Buddhist monasteries enclosed by a common 
wall but each having its own gate. These vih&ras had beautiful 
images, the Brethren were grave and reverend, and there were 
thousands of lay Buddhists to serve them. The shrine or temple 
{cking-nhe) of the three-fold vihftra had a casket containing a won 
der-working tooth of the Buddha an inch and a half long, which 
was exhibited to crowds of visitors for a charge of one gold 
coin each. There were other sacred Buddhist buildings near the 
oity f and' there were also splendid temples to the Bun-god and 
to Mahe6vara respectively. 

From Kanyakubja. tho pilgrim tells us. a journey of above 
100 li south-east brought him to the city nay j-ti-p'o-ku-lo 
(Navadevakula). This city which was on the cast hank nf the 
Ganges, was above twenty li in circuit, with flowery groves and 
clear ponds giving interchange of sunshine and shadow. To the 
north-west of.it, and also on the east bank of the Ganges, was a 
magnificent Deva-Temple. Five li to the east of the city were 
three Buddhist monastenes enclosed within one wall but with 
separate gates: in the.se monasteries were above 600 Brethren 
all Sarvttativffdin*. Neat the monasteries we^-e the remains of 
an Asoka tope whe»e the Buddha had preacned for seven days. 
Three or four li north of the monasteries was another Asoka 
tope. This marked the spot at which 600 hungry demons, 
having come to the Buddha and attained an understanding of 
his teaching, exchanged the demon state for that of devay. 

The iVa-fo- Pi-p'o-bt-k of this passage, restored as 
Navadevakula, means “New Deva-Temple”, and the site 
of tho city so called is supposed to be represented 
by the present Nohbatgang. 1 This city has also been 
identified with or declared to be near the village (in one 
text, but in the other texts, wood) of A (or Ho)-li (fljif or 
5£) which Fa-hsien places three yojan&s south of Kanauj 
and on the other side of the Ganges. Our pilgrim's city 
may have been in tlio district of the wood (or village) but 
it cannot be identified with the latter. In the Life this 
city is not mentioned, and the Fang-chih calls it "Nava- 
deva city”. It is not unlikely that it vm from the splen¬ 
did Deva-temple which Yuan-chuang here describes very 
briefly that the city obtained its name. This temple, which 


* .See Jalien III p. 860; A. G. J. p. 882. 
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was evidently of recent date, may have been devoted to 
the worship of Vishnu whose name Hari may be the word 
transribed by Fa-hsien’s A (or Ho)-li. 

Iiistead of “500 Hungry ($$; Demons” in this passage, 
the reading of the D text and the Fang-club, the common 
texts have “more than (ffc) 500 Demons”. This latter is 
doubtless a opyist’s error and the D reading is the cor¬ 
rect one. From another source we learn that the Five 
Hundred Hungry Demons came to the Buddha and im¬ 
plored his pity: he thereupon requested Maudgalyayana 
to ieed them. The Buddha had to enlarge their needle- 
threats to enable them to swallow the food: having eaten 
they burst, died, and went to Heaven. The Buddha ex¬ 
plained that these creatures had once been so many lay 
Buddhists, and in chat capacity had spoken rudely to 
bhikshus, calling them “Hungry Demons” when the bhikshus 
called on their morninu .minds begging their daily food. 
The karma of this si« oduced the rebirth of the up- 
asakaa 600 times as H'.-igry Demons, and their faith in 
the Buddha, and prayer him, obtained their release from 
misery and their birth in /leavem 1 

The pilgrim, as we learn rom the hue, remained at 
Kanyakubja three months, being lodged m the Bhadra- 
vihara. Here he studied with the learned Buddhist monk 
Pi-li-ye-se-na (Vlryasena) the vibhasha (or expository) 
treatise by Fo-shih $*), “Buddha’s Servant” or Buddha- 
dfisa, called the Giou (]£)- or “Varma-vibh&sha” Julian, 
who apparently had a different text here, represents the 
pilgrim as reading the vibhasha of Buddhadasa “et le 
m&noire du maitre ching-tcheou (Arya-varma) sor le Pi- 
p'o-cha (le ribhacha)”. A Buddhadasa will be found men¬ 
tioned in Yuan-chuang’s account of “Hayamukha? as the 
author of a maha-vibhasha-Sastra. As this work was a 
book of the Sarvastivadin school of the Hmayana its author 
cannot have been the Buddhadasa who was a contempo¬ 
rary of Vasubandhu and a disciple of his brother Asanga. 


* Sar. Vin. Yao-ehih, cK 2. 

Z 
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Very little seems to be known about any Sastra-writer 
with the name Buddhadasa, and there is no author with 
this name in the catalogues of Buddhist books as known 
in Ohin*-and Japan 

A-YTJ-T‘6 (AYODHYA). 

From the neighbourhood of Navadevakula city, according to 
the Becords, the pilgrim continued hie journey, going south-east; 
and after travelling above 600 It, and crossing the Ganges to the 
south, he reached the A-yVrPt (Ayudha or AyodhyS) country. 

According to the account in the Life it was from Kanauj 
that Yuaa-chuang went 600 li south-east to Ayudha. The 
capital of this country, which was about a mile to the 
south of the river, has been identified with the Ayodhya 
of other writers, the old capital of Oudh. On account of 
difficulties of direction and distance Cunningham proposes 
a different site for Yuan-chuang's Ayudha*. But it seems 
to be better to adhere to Ayodhya, and to regard Yuan- 
chuang’s Ganges here as a mistake for a large affluent of 
the great river. The city was on the south bank of the 
river, and about 120 miles east-south-east from Kanauj'. 
Its name is found written in full A-yto-Pi-ye (Rf % Jjfc jfc), 
Ayudhyp, (Ayodhya), and the city 4s said to have been the, 
seat of 1 ,'government of a line of kings more or less mythi¬ 
cal* know also that to the Hindus Ayodhya waif 
the old capital of Rama and the Solar race. It is possible 
that an old or dialectic form of the name was Ayuddha, 
and the Chinese translation of the Sanskrit word, which 
suits either form, means invincible or irresistMe. Moreover 
we find that Yuan-ohuang makes his Ayudha the tempo¬ 
rary residence of Asanga and Yasubandhu, and other 
authorities represent Ayodhya as a place of sojourn for 
these two illustrious brothers. Then the Ayudha of Yuan- 


> A. G. L p. 886. A* will be eeen there ere serious difficulties 
in the identification of Yuan-chnang’s Ayudha with the 8ha-ld of 
Fa.hiien and with the Ayodhyi of other writers. 

* Chung-hsfi-ohing, eh. 1 (No. 869X 
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ckuang is apparently the Sha-ki or Saket, that is Ayodhyft, 
of Fa-hsien; this was ten yojanas southreast from the Ho* 
li village which was three yojanas south from Eanauj. 
Alberuni makes Ayodhyft to have been about 150 miles 
south-east from Eanauj, being 85 farsakhs down the 
Ganges from Bari, which was 80 farsakhs east from Ka 
nauj. 1 It is the $aket& or Oudh of the Brihat-sanhita 
which merely places it in the “Middle country”.* It may 
be mentioned in passing that there is no reference to 
Ayudha in the account of king dllAditya’s progress from 
Eanauj by land and river to Prayftga. 

The Ayudha country, the Records proceeds to tell us, was 
above 6000 li in circuit, and the capital was above twenty H in 
circuit. The oountry yielded good crops, was luxuriant in fruit 
and flower, and had a genial climate. The people had agreeable 
ways, were fond of good works, and devoted to practical learning. 
There were above 100 Buddhist monasteries, and more than 8000 
Brethren who were students of both u Vehicles”. There were ten 
Peva-Temples, and the non-Buddhists were few in number. 

Within the capital, the author continues, was the old monas¬ 
tery in which Vasubandhu P‘usa in the course of some scores 
of years composed various £&str&* Mahay anist end Hinay anist 
Beside this monastery were the remains of the Hall in which 
Vasubandhu had expounded Buddhism to princes and illustrious 
monks and brahmins from other countries. Pour or five li north 
from toe capital, and close to the Ganges, was a large Buddhist 
monastery, with an Asoka tope to mark a place at which the 
Buddha had preached to devas and men for three months on the 
excellent doctrines of his religion. Four or five li west from 
^ this monastery was a Buddha-relic tope, and to the north of the 
tope were the remains of an old monastery. Here Shih-li-Uhto 
(restored by Julien as Srilabdha), a l&stra-master of the Sautran- 
tika School, composed a sautrantika vibh&shM&stra. 

In a mango plantation five or six li to the south-west of the 
city was the old monastery in which Asanga P*usa had learned 
and taught. By night the P*usa went up to toe Tushita Heaven, 
and there received from Mai trey a the materials of three treatises 
witioh he taught by day to his disciples. These treatises, Xuan- 
ohuang tells us, were the 4 YQ-ka-shih-ti-lun" (Jjfe flj 0$ Jfc 2ft)> 


1 Alberuni VoL I. p. 800. 

* Ind. Ant V<4. XXII. p. 174, 189. 
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t’ue “ Chuang-yen-UytMngchingUm" (jg iS & $k jfr), «>d the 
* Chimg-pien-fin-pie-hm" (tf» & # ffl ift)> 

The large Buddhist Monastery and tope, which in this 
passage are placed four or fire to the north of the capital, 
are described in the Life as being to the north-west of the 
city, the distance being the same. 

Our pilgrim’s &rllabdha, whose name is translated by 
Shcng-shou (J$ §J) “Received from the Victorious”, may 
perhaps be Tsranfttha’s “Sutra-ftchftrya-Bhadanta Srllabha”, 
a Kashmirian and the founder of a School 1 . 

The three Buddhist treatises which Yuan-chuang here 
states were communicated to Asanga by Maitreya require 
a short notice. The name Yti-lca-shih-ti-hm most likely 
stands for “ Yog&cbarya-bhiirai-sustra”, as in Julien’s re¬ 
translation, but it is possible that this was not the ori¬ 
ginal name of the Sanskrit treatise. We have the work 
in Yuan-chuang’s translation, made with the help of several 
Brethren, and with an interesting introduction by the pil¬ 
grim’s friend, the distinguished scholar and official Hstt 
Ching-tsung (§fr ^), whose name has a bad mark against 
it in history. The treatise, which is a very long one, was 
uttered, we are told, by Maitreya. It is a metaphysical 
religious work on the basis of Buddhism, but it is not a 
yotju. treatise as the term yoga came to be understood, 
nor is the word shih to be taken here in its ordinary 
sense of “master”. The yoga-shih is merely a disciple 
who devotes himself to profound continued meditation ■in 
the seventeen ti (bkurni) or provinces of faith and know¬ 
ledge. It is not unlikely that the name which Mr. Bunyiu 
Nanjio gives as the second namo of this treatise, viz. 
“Saptadasa-bMmi - (or bhflnuka)-dfistra-yog&chftryabh&xni”, 
is the correct or original title.* 

The “Chuang-yen-taah6ng-ching-lun” is evidently, os 
Julien restores the name, the “SutrttlaftkHra-tlka”, the 
word MahSyana, which is required by the Chinese trans- 

> Tir. A *4, 67. 

* Ban. Ho. 1170. 
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lation, being omitted trom the title. We rind the name 
also given as “Ta-sheng-chuang-yen-cking-lun*, and a trea¬ 
tise so designated composed by Asahga was translated by 
Prabh&mitra, a kshatriya of Magadha and a contemporary 
of our pilgrim. This translation is evidently a work oi 
great merit, and the treatise is interesting as giving 
Asanga’s exposition and defence of MaL&y&nism. It is a 
work in verse with a prose commentary throughout) but 
there is no reference to Mai trey a as author or inspirer 
either of verses or commentary. 4 

The third treatise here said to have been communicated 
by Maitreya to Asanga is called, by our pilgrim “Chung- 
pien-fen-pie-lun”, the Sanskrit original name being w Mad- 
hyanta-vibhaga-S&stra”. But this treatise, of which there 
are two Chinese translations, is represented as the work 
of V asubandhu. The Chinese name widen Yuan-chuang' 
here uses ior it is that given in Vniamdriha’a translation, 
his owd translation having n name slightly different. The 
treatise in both translations gives the “IVn-chung-pien-lun 
sung” by Maitreya, with a running commentary on it by 
Vasubandhu. Maitreya’s work is a very short one in seven 
poem* on seven subjects; and it was Uos work apparently 
win ih Maitreya, according to Yuan-chu&ug w this passage, 
communicated to Asanga. The term Madky&nta-vibhaga 
seems to mean, as translated into Chinese, “distinguishing 
between the oieao and the extremes”, that is, holding the 
mean between the uegation and the assertion of existence. * 

Above 100 paces to the north-west oi the Mango Grove was 
a Buddha-relic tope, and beside it were old foundations at the 
place where Yasubandhu P<usa descended from Tushita Paradise 
to have an interview with his elder brother Asanga F‘usa. Our 
pilgrim hore represents these two brothers as natives of Gandhara, 
and as having lived in the lnihenium succeeding the Buddha’s 
decease (that is, according to the Chinese reckoning, before the 
third century of our era). Asanga, ho tells us, began his 
Buddhist religious Career as a MaLmsika and afterwards became 
a JKahiyfinist: and Vasubandhu began his religious career in 

* No. 1190. 

* Nos 1344, 1346, and 1348. 
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the sohool of the Sarv&stivffdins. Yuan-chuang here tells a 
carious story about the two brothers sod a great scholar who 
was a friend and disciple of Asanga, by name Fo-H-ting-lta* 
translated by Shih-tzu-chiao or “Lion-intelligence'’, the Sanskrit 
original being Buddha-sifnha. These three Brethren made an 
agreement tfiat when one of them died and went to Heaven he 
should come back to earth at the first opportunity to enlighten 
the survivors as to his circumstances. The first to die was the 
disciple Buddhasifiiha, but in Heaven he forgot his promise. 
Then three years afterwards Yasubandhu died and went to Tu- 
shita Heaven. He had been dead six months, and no message 
had come from him, so the heretics declared that he and Buddha- 
siihha had gone to a bad place. But at length Vasubandhu 
remembering his agreement found it in his power to keep it. 
So in the form of a Deva-rishi he descended to earth and visited 
his brother, telling him how he and Buddka-siiiiha had fared in 
Maitreya’s Paradise. 

The story here given about the death of Vasubandhu 
is at variance with the accounts of the brothers given in 
the Life of Yasubandhu, and other works, according to 
which the elder brother dies first, leaving the younger 
brother still living and writing. 

The pilgrim next tells of an old monastery 40 li north-west 
from Asanga’s chapel, and having its north side close to the 
Ganges. Within this a brick tope marked the place at which the 
conversion of Vasubandhu to MakiiyaniBm. began. According to 
the version of the story here given Vasubandhu, having come 
from North India to Ayudha, heard a portion of the Mahay&na 
treatise Shih-ti-ching (+ {j^} recited by a cisciple of Asanga, 

and was thereby led to reflect. He became < onvinced that he 
had been wrong as a Hlnay&nist opponent of jdahffyanism, and 
was ready to cut out his tongue as the offend, ng member vkich 
had reviled the “Great Vehicle”. But his elder brother, who 
had wished to bring about Vasubandhu’s cm version, into* Tercd 
and taught him to use his tongue in the praise rnd preaoi ing 
of his new creed. 

In other works Asanga uses the pretext of fatal sickness 
to bring his brother from Ayodhyft to visit him at Puru- 
shapura, and there reasons with Mm and converts him to 
Mahlytoism. After the death of Asanga, his brother com* 
posed several treatises all expounding and defending Mahft* 
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yanism; and he died in Ayodhya at the age of eighty years * 1 
The Shih-tinehing or "Sutra of the Ten Lands” of this 
passage is doubtless the work called Shih-chu-ching (No. 105), 
the DaSabhumika-satra. One of Vasubandhu’s numerous 
treatises is a commentary on this sutra entitled Shih-ti- 
ching-lun (No. 1194). 


A-YE-MU-K'A. 

From Ayudha the pilgrim travelled east, he writes, above 
900 li % and crossing the Ganges to the north, arrived in the 1- 
ye*mtu-k l a country. This country he describes as being 2400 or 
2000 li in circuit with its capital, situated on the Ganges, above 
20 li in circuit. In climate and natural products the country 
resembled Ayudha: the character of the people was good, they 
were studious and given to good works. There were five Buddhist 
monasteries with above 1000 Brethren who were adherents of the 
Sammatiya School, and there were more than ten Deva-Temples. 
Not far from the capital on the south-east side, and close to the 
Ganges, were an Asoka tope at a place where the Buddha had 
preached for three months, traces of a sitting and walking place 
of the Four Fast Buddhas, and a dark-blue-stone tope with 
Buddha-relics. Beside this last was a monastery with above 
200 Brethren, and in it was a beautiful life-like image of the 
Buddha: its halls and chambers rose high, and were of exquisite 
workmanship. It was in this monastery that the Sastra-Master 
Buddhadasa composed hit groat vibh&sha treatise of the Sarv&sti- 
v&din School. 

The name of the country here transcribed A-ye-mu-fca 
was restored by Julien in his translation of the Life as 
Ayamukha^ but in the present passage he makes these 
syllables stand for Hay&mukha. This latter restoration 
seems to be inadmissible; and as A- is the first syllable 
of the name in all the texts of the Life and Records, and 
in the Fang-chib, we must regard Ayamukha as the name 
which the pilgrim transcribed. It is not impossible that 
the correct form may hare been Hayamukha or Ayamukha, 
° j former word meaning “Horse-face” and the latter mean¬ 
ing a credc or channel Cunningham, who finds Yuan- 


Vasabandhu-chuan (No. 1468). 
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chuang’s Ayudha in the present K&k&pur, thinks that 
Ayamukha may be represented by u Daun<}ia-khera on the 
northern bank of the Ganges”. But these identifications 
are mere conjectures and are of little use. 1 

In the corresponding passage of the Life we are informed 
that the pilgrim left Ayudha in a boat along with a party 
and proceeded east down the Ganges towards Ayamukha. 
When about 100 li on the way, in a wood of asoka trees, 
the boat was attacked by Thugs who robbed the party 
When these Thugs saw that the Chinese pilgrim was an 
uncommonly fine-looking man they decided to sacrifice 
him to their cruel deity Durga. From this terrible fate 
the pilgrim was preserved by a providential hurricane 
which put the wicked Thugs in fear, and made them release 
their doomed victim, treat him with awe and reverence, 
and under his teaching give up their wicked profession, 
and take the vows of lay-Buddhists. After recording this 
episode the Life j;oes on to state that \,he pilgrim "from 
this went above 300 li east and crossed to the north 
of the Ganges into the Ayamukha country” The “this” 
here may be tak^n to mean the phw of \ht encounter 
with the Thugs, u,nd the distance from Avodha to Aya« 
.raukha would then be 400 L. But tks words “from this' 
in the above extract from the Life should perhaps b 
treated, in accordance with the text of the .Records, as xudh 
eating Ayudha city as the point of departure, Tb wi- 
grim apparently travelled by land eastwards irovn ihe 
place where the boat was seized by the Thugs, and he 
crossed to the north side of the river near Ayamukha 
city. This river cannot have been the Ganges and it may 
hate been the Sal We may even doubt whether ..he nver 
in the Asoka wood on which the Thugs had theii pifati- 
cal boats was the Ganges proper. 

The great vibhasha treatise, which Ynan-cbuang here 
tells us was composed by Buddhada£& in a monastery of 
this conntry 9 is probably the *Yaraa-vibh&ah&” already 


i a. G. L p. 887. 
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mentioned, above p. 353, in connection with the pilgrim’s 
account of Kanaui. 


PRAYAGA. 

From Ayamukha the*pilgrim went south-east, he tells us, and 
after a journey of more than 700 li , crossing to the south of 
the Ganges and the north of the Jumna he came to the Po-/b- 
ya-ka (Pray&ga) country. 

There is evidently something wrong m the accounts 
which our pilgrim has given of his journeys in these districts. 
He applies the name “Ganges”, apparently to more than 
one river, and it seems probable that his Ayndha and 
Ayamukha were on an affluent or affluents of the Ganges 
proper. From Kanauj he may have made an excursion 
to these two cities. From Ayamukha he apparently return- 
ed to the Ganges somewhere near iN^adevakula, whicn 
was 20 miles to the south-east of kanauj, From the 
neighbourhood .of this place to Pray&ga, going south-east, 
is about 140 miles or 700 li. Cunningham seems to t.»kf 
no notice of the statements in the Records and Liie that, 
Ayamukha was to the east of Ayudha. Moreover ne 
wrongly represents Yuan-chuang as going by boat ait iuc 
way down the Ganges south-east from the lattei city in 
Ayamukha. So we cannot wonder that lie finds it impos¬ 
sible to make distances agree. 1 

The pilgrim goes on to state that the Prayags count ^ / * 
above 6000 li in circuit, and the capita] above 20 !• in un-un. 
This city, which apparently had the same name, bn places at the 
junction of two riven (via. the Ganges and the Jumna). He 
praises the country, the climate, and the people. He tells us there 
were only two Buddhist establishments and very few Brethren 
all Hlnayftnists. There ware some hundreds of Deva-Temple# 
and the majority, of the inhabitants were non-Buddhists. 

In a ohampatta grove to the south-west of the capital *,»* 
old Asoka tope to mark the spot at which the Buddha once 
overcame his religious opponents (that is, in controversy;. Beside 
it were a Buddha-hair-and-nail relic tope and an Exercise ground. 
Near the relic tope was an old monastery in which Dova P<uua 


t A. G. I. p. 388. 
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compoted the “KuMUf-pM-lttn” for the refutation of the Hln»- 
y&niita end the oonqneet of the Tlrthlkes. 

Prayttga, the capital of this country, corresponds, as has 
been shown by others, to the modem Allahabad. The 
word Prayaga means sacrifice, or a holy ground set apart 
for sacrifices. 

The Deva P'usa of this passage has been already met 
with at the Sources of the Gan'ges. His treatise here 
mentioned, the “Kuang-pai-lun”, which we have in Yuan- 
chuang’s translation, is a very short one in verse arranged 
under eight headings. It denounce-, the belief in individual 
permanence and argues against brahmins and others. 1 

In the capital, the pilgrim goes or to relate, was a ce’tbrated 
Deva-Temple in front of which was a great wide-spreading um¬ 
brageous tree. In this tree once lodged a cannibal domon, hence 
the presence of numerous bones near the tree. Visitors to the 
temple, under the influence of bad teaching and supernatural 
beings, had continuously from old times all lightly committed 
suicide here. Lately, however, a very wise and learned brahmin 
of good family had tried to convert the people from their evil 
belief and stop the practice of suicide. He accordingly went up 
to the temple and in the presence of friends proceeded to kill 
himself in the usual way by mounting the tree to throw himself 
down from it. When up the tree, addressing the spectators he 
said — M I am dying (lit have death); formerly I spoke of the 
matter as an illusion, now I have proof that it is real; the devas 
with their aerial muaio are coming to meet me, and 1 mm about 
to give up my vile body from this meritorious spot” As the 
Brahmin was about to throw himself down from the tree to be 
killed hia friends tried to dissuade him from the act, but their 
counsels were in vain. They then spread their garments below 
the tree; and when the Brahmin fell he was unhurt but was in a 
swoon. When he recovered he said to the by-standers—“What 
is seen as the devas in the mix' summoning one is the leading of 
evil spirits, not the acquisition of heavenly joy”. 

The story here told leaves somewhat to be supplied in 
order to make it as intelligible to us as it was to Yuan- 
chu&ng’s Chinese readers. For some reason not explained 
in the story it had long been an article of popular belief 


* Bun. No. 1188. 
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that suicide at this Deva^Temple led to birth in Heaven. 
Then those who “threw away their lives” hero were evi¬ 
dently left unburied and were supposed to be devoured by 
the man-eating demon who lived in the great tree. This 
tree was undoubtedly a banyan, and Cunningham thinks 
that “there can be little doubt that the famous tree here 
described by the pilgrim is *the well-known Ahshay-Bat , 
or “undecaying Banian tree”, which ’is still an object of 
worship at Allahabad”. 

Not long before the time of Yuan-chuang*s visit, he 
tells us, a brahmin tt of good family” had tried to convert 
the people from their folly in committing suicide here. 
The Chinese rendered by “of good family” is tsii-hsing-tzu 
)’ lit. “Son of a clan”. This expression is one of 
very common use in Buddhist books aud means simply 
“a gentleman”. Yet Julren here translates it by “dont 1* 
nom de famille 6tait Fils (Pouttra)”. 1 

This brahmin gentleman, when up in the banyan tree, 
hears music and sees beings; and he thinks (or pretends 
to think) that these are the harbingers of a happy death 
giving an entrance into Heaven. But when he recovers 
from his swoon he recognizes* and declares, that he only 
saw in the air devas summoning him, that these were evil 
deities coming to meet him, and that there was no heavenly 
joy. The language here used belongs partly to a popular 
Chinese belief or fancy. The Chinese generally believe 
that dying persons often receive intimation or indication 
of what is to be their lot after they depart this life, and 
the information is supposed to be often conveyed by the 
appearance of a certain kind of emissary from the other 
world. These messengers from the world beyond are said 
to chie-yin ij|.) or to yin $he dying individual, that is 
to welcome or introduce him. It is these terms which are 

* The phrase tsu-haing-tzu is the equivalent of'the Indian term 
hUaputra , “son of a family”, that is, clansman, and the clansmen 
were regarded as well-born. In the Buddhist books tsu-hsing-tzu is 
applied to eminent laymen, and also to bhikshus, wbo moreover nse 
it in speaking of themselves. 
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here translated by “coming to meet” and “leading”. The 
Brahmin mistook the character of the welcome to be given. 
Wc are probably to understand that he taught his friends, 
and the people generally, that the music and angels of the 
suicides wero ia ad cases harbingers of posthumous misery, 
not of bliss in Heaven. 

On the ea/C, side of the capital and at the confluence of the 
rivers, the pilgrim proceeds, was a iunny down about ten ft 
wide covered with a white sand. This down was called In the 
popular language M The Grand Arena of Largesse”. It was the 
place to which from ancient times princes, and other liberal bene* 
factors, had come to make their offerings and gifts. Yuan-chuang 
then proceeds to describe how king'Siladitya acted on the occa¬ 
sion to which reference ha^ already been made. The king, as 
we have seen, went in state from Kanauj to this place for his 
customary quinquennial great distribution of gifts, and alms, and 
offerings. HV bad come prepared, and he gave away all the 
public money, ard all hri own valuables. Beginning with offer¬ 
ings to the .Burtdhint images on the first day, Yuan-chuang here 
tells us, tb~ k.ng went ou to bestow gifts on the resident 
Buddhist .Biteonrert, next on the assembled congregation, next on 
Uio Mi who were conspicuous for great abilities and extensive 
learning, next on retired scholars and recluses of other religions, 
and lastly on the kinless poor. This lavish distribution in a 
tew (according to the Life in 75) days exhausted all the public 
and private wealth of the country, but in fen days after the 
Treasury was emptied it was again filled. 

At the junction of the rivefs and to the east of the Arena of 
Largesse, Yuan-chuang continues, every day numbers of people 
arrived to die in tne sacred water, hoping to be thereby reborn 
in Heaven. Even the monkeys and other wild creatures came 
to this place, some bathed and then went back, others fasted 
here until they died. In connection with this statement Yuan- 
chuang tells a story of a monkey whioh lived under a tree close 
to the river, and starved himself to death at the time of Slla- 
ditya's visit He adds that this occurrence led to the following 
curious and trying austerity*performanoe on the part of the local 
devotees given to austerities. High poles were erected in the 
Ganges at this place, each with a projecting pfeg near the top; 
at sunrise a devotee mounted a pole; holding on to the top with 
one head end one foot, and supported by the peg, he stretched 
out his other arm and leg at fhll length. In this posture he 
followed keenly with his eyes the sun’s progress to the right; 
when the sun set the deroteo came down from his perch to 
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resume it next morning. This painful austerity was practised 
with the view of obtaining release horn r&orlai life, and it was 
carried on for several tens of years without re laxation. 

This story of our pilgrim sefcms to be rather silly and 
not very intelligible. One cannot see Uie connection be¬ 
tween the monkey’s suicide and the devotees^ practice on 
the poles. But if we regard the date given for the mon¬ 
key’s death, viz, the time of Srladitya’s visit, as an acci¬ 
dental mistake (which the context seem3 to show it must 
be) then we probably have hers a fragment of some old 
story told to account lor absurd austerities still practised 
at the time of Y uan-chuang’s visit. According to the 
Fang-chib the monkey of the pilgrim’s story was a husband, 
and his wife was attacked and killed by a dog. The hus¬ 
band found the dead body of his wife, and with pious care 
carried it to the Ganges, and consigned it to that sacred 
river; then he gave himself up to grief, would not take 
any food, and after a few days died. It is probable that 
the original story also told how the bereaved monkey 
every morning went to tne top of one of the poles at the 
bank of the river, and sat there gazing intently at the sky; 
that he came down at evening, and spent the night in his 
lonely home, and that when he died he rejoined his wife 
in Heaven. When the history of this pious uxorious mon¬ 
key became generally known, seekers after Heaven were 
moved to adopt the means which they had seen the mon¬ 
key use. So they set up poles m the river, and sat perched 
on these after the manner of monkeys, as the pilgrim 
describes, craning their necks to watch the sun through 
all his course from east to west This is what they thought 
the pious intelligent monkey had been doing. 

KOSAMB1 

From Pray&ga the pilgrim went, he tells ns, south-west through 
a forest infested by wild elephants and other fierce animals, and 
after a journey of above 500 H (about 100 miles) he reached the 
Kiao-skang-mi (that is Kausambl or Kosambl) country. This 
is described by the pilgrim as being above 6000 li in circuit, and 
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its capital (evidently named Koiambl) as being above 80 li in 
circuit. It was a fertile country with a hot climate: it yielded 
much upland rice and sugar-cane; its people were enterprising, 
fond of the arts, and cultivators of religious merit. There were 
more than ten Buddhist monasteries, but all in utter ruin; and 
the Brethren, who were above 800 in number, were adherents 
of the Hlnayfina system. There were more than fifty Deva- 
Temples and the non-Buddhists were very numerous. 1 

In the corresponding part of the Life distance and 
direction of Kosainbl from Prayaga are also given as 
above 500 li to the south-west. This agrees with the state¬ 
ment, in a subsequent part of the Life, that the pilgrim 
on leaving Prayaga journeyed south-west through a jungle 
for seven days to Kosambi Cunningham, (who was misled 
by Julien’s slip in writing 60 li, instead of 500, in his trans¬ 
lation of the Life) identifies the city of Kosambi here de¬ 
scribed with the modern Kosam, which is only 38 miles 
by road south-west from Allahabad. 2 M. Saint-Martin 
could notrtfffer any identification for our pilgrim’s Kosambi, 
and seems to thin 1 : that it lay to the north-west not south¬ 
west of Prayaga. s Cunningham’s identification has been 
conclusively shown to be untenable by M* Vincent A. Smith, 
whose studies on the subject have led him to the conclusion 
that u the KauS&mbl twice visited by Hiuen Tsiang is to 
be looked for, and, when looked for, will be found, in one 
of the Native States of the Baghelkhand Agency, in the 
va})ey of the Tons River, and not very far from the East 
Indian Railway, which connects Allahabad with Jabalpur. 
In short, the Satnfi. (Sutna) railway station marks the 
approximate position of KauSambi”. 4 But this identifica- 

i There is reason for suspecting the genuiness of the passage in 
the 6th ehuan of the Life which sterns to be a remembrance of the 
passage in the 8rd ehuan. In transcribing the name Ghoshila the 
author uses characters different from those in the 3rd chuan and 
from those in the Records. This passage alio makes the pilgrim go 
back from Pray&ga to Kosambi south-west, and continue his journey 
from the latter going north-west. 

* A. G. L p. 891. 

* J. III. p. 862 and see Map in J. II. 

* J. R. A. S. for 1898. [See now Dr Yost’s article, ibid. 1904.] 
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tion also is beset with difficulties which seem to me 
insurmountable. For the pilgrim to go south-west 
from Praykga was to go out of his line of travel, and 
although this detour might be necessary for one visit it 
would be unnecessary on the return journey. M r Smith 
has noticed the discrepancy between Yuan-chuang’s loca¬ 
tion of Kosambl and that given by Fa-hsien, and he thinks 
the latter’s north-west is a clerical mistake for south-west, 
bin, on tho other hand, Yuan-chuang’s south-west may be 
an error for north-east. M r Smith, moreover, has not 
noticed the important difference between the Life and the 
Records as to the distance and direction of ViS&khft from 
Kosambl, and this difference increases the difficulty of 
identification. 

Now our pilgrim’s statements here, as to the bearing 
and. distance of Kosambl from Pray&ga and- other places, 
are not in agreement with other accounts of the situation 
and bearings of Kosambl. Thus the Life, which in one 
place reproduces the words of the Records, in another 
passage makes Pi-so-Jca (ViSoka), on the way to Srfivasti, 
to be 600 li east of Kosambl, while the Records, as we 
shall see presently, puts it about 880 li to the north-north¬ 
east of the city. Again, Fa-hsien places the Kosambl 
country thirteen yojanas (about 90 miles) to the north¬ 
west of the Deer Park to the north of Benares. 1 This 
would make the city of Kosambl lie to the north of 
Pray&ga. Then in the Yinaya we find that in going from 
Rajagriha to Kosambl one went by boat up the river, that 
is, the Ganges. 2 Further we read of the Buddha on his 
way from Sr&vasti to Kosambl passing through the town of 
Bliaddavatikfi, and this was the name of the swift elephant 
of the king of Kosambl. 2 In some books the Kosambl 
and Kosala countries are adjacent, and the bhikshus of 
Sravasti and Kosambi keep Retreat at the same town in 


1 Fo-kuo-chi, ch. 84. 

* Vin. Chul. XI. 1. 

* J Stain Vol. I. p. 206 (Ohalmen tr.) 
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the Kosambl country. 1 So also when a hermit’s life is 
threatened by the king of Kosambl in the Udayana Park 
the hermit flies to Sr&vasti. 2 Further in the Sutta Nipata 
the deputation from the Brahmin Bavari going to visit 
the Buddha at Sr&vasti proceed to u Kosambl and Sftketa 
and Srftvasti”.* From all these it would seem that 
Kosambl, instead of being 500 li to the south-west of Pra- 
yaga, was rather to the north of that place, and it evi¬ 
dently was not very far from Sravasti. It was the capital 
of the Vatsa (tn Chinese Tu-tzn “Calf’) country, 

and the land of of the Vatsas was in the Middle Region 
of the Brihat Samhitft. 4 

Within the old royal inclosure (kung) of the capital, the pilgrim 
relates, was a large Buddhist temple (ching-she) over sixty feet 
high in which was a carved sandal-wood image of the Buddha 
with a stone canopy suspended over it. This image made mira¬ 
culous manifestations, and no power could move it from its place: 
so paintings made of it were worshipped, and all true likenesses 
of the Buddha have been taken from this image. It was the 
one made for king Udayana by the artist conveyed to the Tra- 
yastrimsa Heaven by Mudgal&putra at the king’s request. When 
the Buddha descended to earth near Sankasya the image went 
out to meet him and the Buddha put it at ease saying— M What 
I want of you is that you convert those distressed by error and 
and that you teach posterity”. 

The Udayana of this passage was the prince bom to 
the king of Kosambl on the day on which the Buddha 
was born. His name (in Pali books Udena) is translated 
into Chinese in a note here by ch'u-ai (|ij §£), “yielding 
affection”; but it is also rendered by ch l u-kuang {%), “yield¬ 
ing brightness”, by jih-teii (0 %■) “the Sun”, by jih-chu 
(W) or jih-ch'u both moaning “Sunrise”. He is represent¬ 
ed as originally a cruel wicked king with a very bad 
temper, and as an enemy to the Buddhists. But he took 


1 Seng-ki-lii, chiZt 
1 Sar. Vin. Tsashm, ch. i. 

* Sutta Nipata p. 186 (P. T. S.). 

t Divyfiv. p. 628 •. Yin-kuo-ching, eh.I (No. 666); Ind. Ant Vol. XXII. 
pp. 170. 181. 
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into his harem the peerless beaut/ whose father, when the 
Buddha refused to take her to wife, gave her to the king* 
This concubine was wicked and ambitious; and she poison¬ 
ed the king's mind against the queen, whom she s. nder- 
ed as unfaithful to him. Her influence with the king was' 
so great that he ordered the queen to be put to death. 
She, however, was innocent, and was a pious Buddhist, 
and her good karma turned aside the weapons of death 
and preserved her life. 1 Greatly moved by this miracle, 
the king repented, joined the Buddhists, and became an 
enthusiast in the new religion (as we see by the passage 
under consideration). The image, according to one state¬ 
ment, was taken to China, and according to the Life it 
went of itself through the air to Khoten. A copy of the 
image had been brought to China as early as the time of 
Han Ming Ti. 

After mentioning certain memorials of the Four Past Buddhas 
and of the Buddha at this part of the capital the pilgrim pro¬ 
ceeds— (n the south-east corner of the city are tfae rains of the 
house of the Elder Ku-shih-lo jfe $|) or Olioshila. Here 
also were a Buddhist Temple, a Hair-and-Nail-relic tope, and the 
remain* of the Buddha's bath-house. Not far from these but 
outside the city on the south-east side was the old GhosilArima, 
Or f Monastery built by Ghoshila, with an Asoka tope above £00 
feet high. Here, urites Vuan-chuang, the Buddhd preached for 
several years. BcBide this tope wss a place with traces of the 
sitting and walking up and down of the Four Past Buddhas, and 
there was another Buddha Hair-aml-nail relie tope. 

The Ghosila of this passage was a great man of very 
small stature: be was one of the three chief ministers of state 
of Kosambf in the time of the Buddha, who converted him 
and admitted him as a lay-disciple. Then Ghoshila, within 
his own grounds, set up an drama or Monastery for the 
Buddha; and it was in it that the Buddha usually lodged 
on his visits to KosambT. These, apparently, were not 
very frequent, and we do not know Yuan-chuang's autho- 


1 Divy&v. eh. XXXVI: Dh. p. 172 ff.: Fo-shsu-yu-tieu-wang-ching 
(No. 88): Yu-t'e-yen-w&ng-ching (No. 23 (No. 2iJ)). 
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rity for his statement that the Buddha preached here for 
several years. In Pali literature this Ghosila is called 
Ghosita the setthi, and his monastery is the Ghositftrftma. 
His name is translated in some of the Chinese versions 
of Buddhist books by Mei-yin -|j) or “Pine Voice”, 
In his infancy and childhood this Ghosita had a long 
series of the most exciting escapes from attempts to mur¬ 
der him.* 

To the south-east of the Ghoshilnrama, Yuan-chuang proceeds, 
was a two-story building with an old brick upper-chamber; and 
in this Vasubandhu lodged and composed the Wei-shih-hm 
(Pjt or l f$L ffr) for the refuting of Hlnaylnists and the con¬ 
founding of non-Buddhists. 

The Sanskrit original of the name given here, as in 
other passages of the Life and Records, as Wei - shih- 
lun is restored as “Vidyamfitra siddhi fifistra” by Julien, 
M r Bunyiu Nanjio gives “ VidySm&trasiddhi” as the 
Sanskrit name, and applies it to several other works, 
such as the “Cb'eng - wei - shih - lun”.* This last is a 
commentary by Dharmap&la, Sthiramati, and eight other 
P'usas on Vasubaudhu’s “ Wei-shih-san-shih-lim for with 
sung)". The little treatise Wei-shih-lun is called in 
the Ming collection “Ta-sheng -Leng-ka-ching -wei-siiih- 
lun” that is “Mah&y&Da-Lauka-sutra-vidyamatra sastra”, 
a name which does not appear hi the old texts, and is 
perhaps unauthorized. 1 Some of the old texts give the 
title as “ Ta-sheng-wei-shih-liln”, and this is warranted by 
the contents. There are three Chinese translations of this 
treatise, hearing different names, and with variations in the 
matter. The first translation is by GautamaprajnSruchi 
(or according to some, by Bodhiruchi.) A. D. 520 a, the 
second is by Paramartha about A. D. 560*, and the third 


« See J. R. A. S. 1898 p. 741; DivyBv. p. 899. 

* Bun. No. 1197. 

» No. 1938. 

* No. 1989. 
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by <nir pilgrim in the year 661.« The treatise has another 
title— u P t o-8i-hsin-lun (1# £ & that is, “the s&stra 
which refutes matter and mind”. The book is a small 
philosophical poem with an explanatory commentary on 
the relations of mind and matter. It teaches the unrea¬ 
lity of phenomena, and consequently of our sense-percep¬ 
tions apart from the thinking principle, the eternal mind 
unmoved by change and unsoiled by error. This work 
was regarded by its author as an exposition of the Buddha’s 
views and teaching on the relation of mind to matter. It 
quotes and refutes tenets of the non-Buddhist Vaiseshikas 
and of the Buddhist “Vibhftsha masters of Kashmir”. 
Some of the author’s tenets are to be found in the “Laq- 
k&vat&ra sutra”, but we cannot properly describe the Wei- 
shih-lun as a commentary on that sutra. 

In a mango wood east of the Ghosil&r&ma were the old found* 
ations of the house in which Asanga P‘usa composed the “Hsien- 
yang-sh&ng'Chiao-lun”. 

The translation of the title of Asanga’s work here given 
means “the d&stra which developes Buddhism” that is, 
developes Buddha's teaching. The treatise, which we have 
in Yuan-chuangs translation 2 , is an exposition and deve¬ 
lopment of the “Yogachfcryabliumi sastra” already men¬ 
tioned. 

At a distance of eight or nine li south-west from the capital, 
Yuan-chuang proceeds, was a venomous dragon’s cave in which 
the Buddha had left his shadow after subduing the venomous 
dragon. This was a matter of record, but the shadow was no 
longer visible. Beside the Dragon’s Cave was an Asoka-built 
tope, and at the side of it were the traces of the Buddha s exer¬ 
cise-ground, and a hair-and-nail-relic tope at which in many 
c&ses the ailments of devotees were cured in answer to prayer. 
This Kosambl country is to be the last place in which the Sakya- 
[muni] religion will cease to exist; hence all, from king to 
peasant, who visit this land feel deeply moved, and return weep¬ 
ing sadly. 


i No. 1240. 

*~No. 1177. 
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According to the Mahfisangika Vinaya the malicious 
dragon of Kosambi, An-p‘o-lo <« m ») b y name, was 
subdued by the bhikshu Shan-lai '%) or Svagata. 1 
M r Cockbum, who does not accept the situation of the 
Dragon's cave given by our pilgrim, is disposed to identify 
the cave with one now called “Slta’s Window”. This is 
w an ancient Buddhist Hermit’s cave, cut into the vertical 
face of a precipice 50 feet high. This precipice forms the 
scarp of the classic hill of Prabhasa, Allahabad District”. 2 
But this description, it will be observed* does not suit the 
pilgrim’s account of the neighbourhood of the cave. 

Our pilgrim here, it will be noticed, speaks of the Shih- 
ka-fa or Sakya dharma, that is, the dispensation of Sak- 
yamuni, the system of belief and conduct which he esta¬ 
blished. The final extinction of this system which was to 
take place in Kosambi is predicted by the Buddha in the 
“Mah&mftya sutra”. At the end of 1500 years from the 
Buddha’s decease a great bhikshu at this city was to kill 
an arhat: the disciples of the latter would avenge the 
murder of their master by the slaughter of the bhikshu. 
The troubles caused by these crimes would lead to the 
destruction of topes and viharas, and finally to the com¬ 
plete extinction of Buddhism.* As the 1500 years were 
at the time of the pilgrim’s visit about at an end, pious 
Buddhists were distressed at the signs of the near fulfil¬ 
ment of the prophecy. 

From the Dragon’s cave, the pilgrim tells us, he proceeded in 
a north-east direction through a great wood and, after a journey 
Of above 700 ft, he crossed the Ganges to the north, to the city 
of Kashe-pu-lo (that is, K&sapura or K&japura). This was above 
ten ft in cirouit, and its inhabitants were m good circumstances. 
Close to the city were the ruins of an old monastery where 
Dharmap&ln had once gained a great victory over the non- 
Buddhists in a public discussion. The discussion had been brought 
about by a former king who wished to destroy Buddhism in the 


t S4ng-ki*lii, ch. 90. 

* J. Ben. A. S. Vol. LVI. p. 31. 

» Mo'ba-mo-ya-ching, eh, 9 ()fo. 389). 
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country. Beside these ruin* wa9 an Asoka tope, of which 200 
feet still remained above ground, to mark the place at which 
the Buddha had once preached for six months, and near this 
were traces of the Baddha’s exeicist ground and a tope with 
his hair-and-nail relies. 

The name of this city, which is not mentioned in th»' 
Life, is restored by Julien as Kasapura. 

P‘LSHO-KA. 

From Kasapura, the pilgrim narrates, he went north 170 or 
180 li to the country which he calls Pi (or Ping , or Pi or JFV) 
sho-ka (that is, perhaps, Visoka). This country was »bov« 4000 l\ 
in circuit and its ehief city was sixteen li in ciicuit. The grain 
crops of the country were very plentiful, fruit and flowers abound¬ 
ed, it had a genial climate, and the people had good ways, were 
studious and given to good works. It had above twenty Buddhist 
monasteries and 3000 Brethren who were all adherents of the 
Sammatiya School. There were above 50 Deva-Temples and the 
non-Buddhists were very numerous. 

On the east *»ide of the road south of the capital was a large 
monastery. In it the arhat Devasannan composed his t£ Shih- 
•hen-lun” in which he denied the Ego and the non-Ego, At 
this place there had also been another arliat by name Gops, who 
wrote the treatise “Sheng-ehiao-yao-shih-lun” (or u &astra on tht 
essential realities of Buddhism”), affirming the existence of the 
Ego and the non-Bgo. The opposite doctrines of these two 
great religious philosophers led to serious controversies in the 
church. 

The Life, which as we have seen makes Viioka to be 
500 li to the east of Kosambl, places the large monastery 
of this passage on “the left side (east) of the south-east 
road”, but tung, “east” is possibly a clerical error for 
efctng, “city”. The Life also gives the name of Devaiarman’s 
treatise as a Shih-sh6n-tsu-lun £% Jg *the $ Astra 

of the Foot of the Perception Body” We have the work 
in Yuan-chuang’s translation, the title being as in the 
Life with the word Abhidharma prefixed. 1 Its Sanskrit 
title has been restored as “Abhidharma Yijfi&nakdyap&da 


No. 1851. See Bur. let p. 446; T&r S. 56 sad 2*. 
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&stra”, but its short title, is “Vijfi&nakEya S&stra” as in 
our pilgrim’s translation here. The treatise is one of the 
Six P&da (j Vbu) called Abhidharma sutra of the Sarvasti- 
vadin School, and it was considered by the Vaibhashikas 
as canonical, Out by the Sautrantikas as only the work of 
a bhikshu. Yuan»chuang, it will be noticed, calls the 
author an arhat, but in other places he is merely a bhik¬ 
shu or sthavira. The work is a tedious argumentative 
treatise combating the views of a Moginlin who denied 
the reality of the Past and the Future, and arguing against 
other tenets apparently held by other early Buddhists. 
Our pilgrim’s statement that it denied the Ego and the 
non-Ego,. or “1 and men”, is a very unsatisfactory one. 

The treatise by Gopa mentioned in the present passage 
aoes not seem to be in the Chinese collections of Buddhist 
works, and nothing is known apparently about the author 
or his work. As Devasarman is supposed to have lived 
about 400, or, according to some, about 100 years after 
the Buddha’s decease Gopa must have lived about the 
same time. 

At this large monastery also, Yuan-chuang proceeds to narrate, 
Hu'fa (Dharmap&la) P‘usa once held a discussion for seven days 
with 100 Hlnay&na l&stra-mastare and utterly defeated them. 
In this district, moreover, the Buddha lived for six years preach¬ 
ing and teaching. Near the tope which commemorated his stay 
and work and which stood near the large monastery was a mar¬ 
vellous tree; it was six or seven feet high. This tree had been 
developed from a tooth-stick vhicb the Buddha after using it 
had cast down. The tooth-stick took root and grew and flou¬ 
rished, and it still remained a tree in spite of the persistent efforts 
of heretics to cut it down and destroy it. 

The Tooth-stick tree of this passage was abovo 70 feet 
high according to the Life and the Fabg-chih. Fa-hsien, 
it will be remembered, has a similar story about his city 
of Sha-ki, and there the tree, as in our text, was only 
seven feet high 

Cunningham thinks he proves that the Pi-sho-kQ or 
ViSoka (?) of Yuan-chuang is the Sha-ki (or Sha*ti. of 
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Fa-hsien, and the Saketft or Ayodhy* of Indian literature. 1 
But in his arguments he seems to quite ignore the fact 
that Fa-hsien places Shaki thirteen (not as Legge has by 
a slip, three) yojanas or nearly 100 miles in a south-east 
direction from Kanauj and so either at or near Yuan* 
chuang’s Ayudha which was 100 miles south-east from 
Kanauj. Then Cunningham makes the name of this city 
to be the same as that of the lady Vis£kh&: but Yuan- 
chuang, like others, transcribes the lady’s name by three 
characters different from those which he uses for writing 
the name of this city. Further, from Shaki to §r£vasti 
the direction was south and the distance eight yojanas or 
less than 60 miles, while from ViSoka to $r&vasti it was 
500 li or about 100 miles in a north-east direction. More¬ 
over the Life, as has been stated, places Vi&oka 500 li 
to the east of Kosambl. So, unless we agree with M r V. Smith 
in treating Fa-hsien’s distances and directions as mistakes, 
we cannot make Yuan-chuang’s ViSoka to be Fa-hsien’s 
Shaki, but the former may perhaps be taken to represent 
the Saketa of the Buddhist scriptures. 

The precisely similar stories about the Buddha’s tooth- 
stick becoming and remaining a miraculous tree are in 
favour of the identification of Sha-ki and Vijoka. But 
they are not enough to prove that the two names denoted 
one city, as such stories were probably invented for several 
places. We have already met with a tooth-stick tree in 
the early part of the Records, and we are to meet with a 
third in a future chapter. 

It is not impossible that Yuan-chuang made an excursion 
from Kosambl to KaSapura, returned to Kosambl, and 
from the latter continued his journey going east to Vi&oka. 
This would agree with the account in the Life which does 
not mention Kafiapura. M* V. Smith thinks that Yuan- 
chuang’s Ka&apura “may very plausibly be identified with 
the group of ruins centreing round Mohanlslganj” fourteen 
miles south of Lucknow. He adds— “KursI, in the Bara- 


* Ju G. I. p. 401. 
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bank! District, about 27 miles in a direct line from Moh&n- 
lalganj, corresponds admirably in position with Visakha 
[that is Vigoka] which was 170 or 380 li (less than 30 
miles) from Kfiiapura” 1 But these proposed identifications 
are not given as strictly accurate, and, as M r Smith ad¬ 
mits, the identifications must await further researches. 

1 op. c. p. 623. 
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CHTTAN VT. 

Sravasti to kttsinara. 

From the Visoka district the pilgrim travelled, he tells us, 
above 500 li (about 100 miles) north-east to the Shih-lo-fa-si-ti 
(Srayasti) country. This country wa3 above *>000 li in circuit; 
its “capital” was a wild ruin without anything to define its areas; 
the old foundations of the “Palace city” were above twenty U 
in circuit, and although it uas mostly a iuin»>us waste jr.» there 
were inhabitants. The countiy had good crops, and an equable 
climate: and the people had hmest ways and were giv^n to 
learning and fond of good works. There were some hundreds 
of Buddhist monasteries of which the most were in rums: the 
Brethren, who were very few. were Sammatiyas. There w«re 
100 Deva-Tetnplea and the non-Buddhists were very numeroir. 
This city was in the Buddha's time the seat of government of 
king Praseuajit and the foundations of this king's old palao 
remained in the old u Palace city”. Not far east of these was 
an old foundation on which a small tope had been built: this 
was the site of the large chapel (Preaching IJalll which ki.ig 
PrasenajU built for the Buddha. Near the site of the chapel 
was another tope or eld foundations: this maiked the site of 
the nunnory (eking •she) of the Buddha's foster-mother, the bhik- 
shunl Praj&patr, erected for her by king Prasenqit. A tope to 
the east of this mrrked the site of the house of Sudatta the 
Elder (chief of the non-official laymen). At the side of this was 
a tope on the spot where Angulim&la gave up his heresy. This 
Angulimala, whose name denotes Finger-garland, was a wicked 
man of Sravasti who harried the city and country, killing people 
and cutting a finger off each person killed, in order to make 
himself a garland. He was about to kill his own mother in 
order to make up the required number of fingers, when the 
Buddha in compassion proceeded to convert him Finger-gar¬ 
land on seeing the Buddha was delighted, as his Brahmin teacher 
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had told him that by killing the Buddha and his own mother 
he would obtain birth in Heaven. So he left his mother for the 
moment, and made a motion to kill the Buddha. But the latter 
kept moying out of reach, and by admonishing the murderer 
led him to repentance and conversion. Finger-garland then was 
admitted into the Order, and by zealous perseverance he attain¬ 
ed arhatship. 

In this passage the pilgrim, according to his usual prac¬ 
tice, gives the Sanskrit, form of the name of the country 
he describes, viz—Sr&vasti. This was properly not the 
name of the country, which was Kosala, but of the capi¬ 
tal of that country. Fa-hsien uses the old and generally 
accepted transcription She-toei (*§* jjjj), perhaps for Sovat 
or S&vatthi, and he makes the city so called the Capital 
of Kosala, and eight yojanas south from his Sha-lci K This 
last name, which may have been Sha-k‘i, or Sha-c.h*i, or 
Sha-ti, is supposed to represent S&keta, but the restoration 
of the name and the identification of the place are uncer¬ 
tain. M*'V. Smith would change Fa-hsien’s south here to 
north-east and his eight yojanas to eighteen or nineteen 
yojanas, changes which seem to be quite inadmissible as 
the pilgrim evidently made the journey.* In the Vinaya 
we find the city of Sravastl stated to be six yojanas from 
S&ket, and the former is apparently to the easT of the 
latter. 8 

The site of the Sr&vasti of the present passage was 
long ago confidently identified by Cunningham with that of 
“the great ruined city on the south bank of the Rapti, 
called Sahet-Maket 7} in which he discovered a colossal 
statue of the Buddha with an inscription containing, the 
name “Sravasti”. This identification has been accepted 
and defended by other investigators, but there are several 
strong reasons for setting it aside. 4 These are set fofth 


t Fo-kuo-chi, eh. 90. 
i J, K A. S. 1898. p. 623. 

3 Via. Mah. VII. In another Vinaya treatite (SAng-ki-lii, ch. 11) 
from Sr&vasti to 8ha-ki is a two days* journey for Upali. 

4 Arch. Sur. India Vol. I. p. 380, XI. p. 78. A. Gr. I. p. 409. Set 
Mahet by W. Hoey, J. A. S. Bengal Vol. LXI (Extra number): An an- 
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by M r Y. Smith who, after careful study and personal exa¬ 
mination of the districts, has come to the conclusion that 
the site of Sr&vasti is in the district of Khajura in Nepal, 
a short distance to the north of Balapur and not far from 
Nepftlganj in a north-north-east direction.* But this pro¬ 
posed identification also has its difficulties, and must await 
further developments. No discoveries have been made to 
support the identification, but there seems to be the usual 
supply of mounds and ruins. 

The terms rendered in this passage by "capital” and 
“palace-city” are respectively tu-ch*ing jyj) and kung - 
citing (g J|). But by the term tu-ch'eng here we are to 
understand "the district of the capital”, what is called in 
other books “the Sravasti country” as distinguished from 
"the Kosala country”. Kung-ch l &ng here is taken jy Julien 
to mean "the palace”, and by Beal to mean "the walls 
enclosing the royal precincts”. But we must take the 
term in this passage to denote "the walled city of Sra- 
vasti”. That this is its meaning in our text is clear from 
what follows, and from the corresponding passages in the 
Life and the Fang-chih, and the description in the Fo- 
kuo-chi. In these treatises the words iu, tu-ch'Gng, and 
cWing , all used in the sense of capital, are the equivalents 
of our pilgrim’s kung-ch'&ng. His usual term for the chief 
city of a country is ta-tu-ch'dng, and he seems to use fw- 
ch'&ng here in a peculiar sense. It has been suggested 
by a learned and intelligent native scholar that the fu- 
ch'dng of this passage denotes the towns and cities of 
Kosala which were inferior and subordinate to the capi¬ 
tal, the lcung-ch'dng. The turchftng of ancient China were 
the cities which were the official residences of the sub¬ 
ordinate feudal chiefs whose sovereign reigned at the royal 
capital. According to this interpretation the pilgrim states 
that the other cities of the country were in such utter de- 


cient inscribed statue fromSrivast), by Th. Block Ph.D. (J. A.S. Bengal 
Vol. LXVII. p. 274.) 

i op. c. p. 697, and J. R. A. S. 1900 Art I. 
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solution that their boundaries could not he defined; but 
the capital, though also in ruin?, had old foundations by 
which its area could be ascertained. But it is perhaps 
better to take tu-ch'ing here as meaning “the Srav&sti 
district”. 

The pilgrim here tells us that Srftvasti had some hun¬ 
dreds of Buddhist monasteries, very many of which were 
in ruin*. This statement as to the number of Buddhist 
monasteries in the district is not in agreement with other 
accounts which represent Sr&vasti as having only two Or 
three Buddhist establishments. It will be noticed that 
Yuan-chuang mentions by name only one monastery, via— 
the great one of the Jetavana. Fa-hsien however, tells of 
98 (in some texts 18) monasteries, all except one occupied, 
being round the Jetavana vihara. The translation which 
our pilgrim gives for the name Prasenajit (in Pali, Pase- 
nadi) is Shing-chiin Sp.) or “Overcoming army”. I- 
ching, who transcribes the king’s name as in the text and 
also by P l o-se-ni (gfc |g), gives our pilgrim’s translation 
and another rendering, skeng-kuang (J# The latter 

means “Excelling brightness”, and the name is said to 
have been given to the son born to Brahmadatta king of 
Kosala on the morning of the birth of the Buddha, on 
account of the supernatural brightness which then appeared. 
Another rendering for the name transcribed Po-se-ni is 
Ho-yue 1ft) which means cheerful, happy-looking .* The 
two latter translations seem to require as their original a 
derivative from prasad (the Pali pasidati), and the tran¬ 
scription Po-se-ni, which is the one in general use, seems 
to point to a dialectic variety like Pasenid. 

Of the old sites in &rftvasti of which our pilgrim here 
tells us, the nunnery, the hoose of Sudatta, and the place 
of A&gulim&la’s conversion are mentioned by Fa-hsien. 
But the ear lien pilgrim does not seem to have known of 


< S*r. Vin. Tl»-»hih, ch. 90; RoCkhill's Life p. 16. 
i 8hih-4ifc-yu-ching (No. 1374) 
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or seen the remains of the king’s palace or those of the 
chapel built by the king for the Buddha, 

In Julien’s translation of the last paragraph in the 
above account of the ancient sites of Srav&sti city we have 
one of his mischievous glosses, which has been, as usual, 
followed and adopted by others. He translates— “Ce fut 
en cet end;oit qu’[un des sectaires appel6s] Yang-kiu-U- 
mo-lo (Angouli-malyas), abjura ses arrears”. There is no¬ 
thing in the text to warrant the words which I have put 
within square brackets. If Julien had known the story, 
he would not have written thus, nor of M les Angoulimft- 
lyas”, and “des sc616rats du royaume de £ravasti” in the 
continuation. The pilgrim’s narrative tells of only one man 
who had obtained the ill-sounding nick-name Angulimala 
or Finger-garland. As the pilgrim knew the story this 
man was only a cruel murderer of Sr&vasti who cut off a 
finger from each person he killed, and strung the fingers 
into a garland. He also wanted to kill his own mother 
and the Buddha to secure him rebirth in Heaven. 

The story of this terrible murderer is told more fully 
and with several variations of detail in other books. In 
some versions of the story the original name of the man 
was Ahiipsaka or Innocent, in Chinese Wu*nao f$) or 
Inoffensive. He was at first a brahmin student of mar¬ 
vellous bodily and mental powers, and he was the disciple 
of a celebrated master. This master had a wife fair and 
frail, and Ahimsaka was falsely accused by her of having 
made an attack on her virtue. Fearing to lay violent 
hands on the troublesome clever disciple the jealous master 
thought to get rid of him by a terrible task. So he en¬ 
joined on Ahiipsaka the necessity of attaining to immor¬ 
tality by abstinence from all food for a week, and within 
that perio4 collecting 1000 fingers from as many human 
busings, whom he was to say with a certain sword. The 
disciple very reluctantly undertook the task, and went 
about killing people and cutting off a finger from each 
person he killed, until he had obtained 999 fingers. At 
“tliis stage his mother having come to him with food he 
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was about to kill her, in order to complete his tale, when 
the Buddha appeared on the scene. The misguided youth 
soon yielded to Buadha’s power, was converted and ordain¬ 
ed, and rapidly attained arhatship. 1 * In some of the 
Buddhist Scriptures Finger-garlaml is merely a cruel 
highwayman robbing and murdering, and rendering the 
roads impassable- The Buddha goes to the district in¬ 
fested by the murderer, and he goes unattended moved 
by great compassion: he meets with the murderer, calls 
on him to stay in his evil course and give way to his good 
karma. 1 

Our pilgrim and Fa-hsien, we have seen, found within 
&ravasti city a memorial of the place where this Finger- 
garland had been converted, and sanctified, and beatified. 
But this is against the general testimony of the Buddhist 
writings. According to these the murders were commit¬ 
ted and the sudden conversion effected in the country 
beyond Sravasti 3 , or at a place very nearly ten yojanas 
from that city 4 * , or in the Angutala country*, or in the 
land of Magadha. 6 

The pilgrim proceeding with his description relates os 
follows— 

“Five or fix li south of the city is the She-to wood (Jetavana) 
which is the kei-ku-tu-yu an (AnathapzndadSrSma) the temple 
which king Prasensjit’s great Minister Sudatta erected for the 
Buddha: formerly it was a safigh&rama (monastery), now it is in 
desolate ruin.” 

According to Fa-hsien the Jetavana vihftra was 1200 pit 
(paces) outside the south gate of Sravasti, on the west 
side of the road, with a gate opening to the east, that is, 


1 M. B. p. 257. Hsien-yii-ching, eh. U, and Der Weise u. d. T. 
S. 800: Ang-ku-rao-ching (No. 621) where the student hat to collect 
100 fingers: Tseng-yi-a-han-ching, eh. 81. 

* Rhys Davids Questions of Milinda in S. B. E. Vol. XXXVI, 
p. 856: J. P. T, S. for 1888 p. 2: Fo-shuo-Ang-ku-ohi-clnng (No. 022). 

1 Fo-sliuo-ang-ku-chi-ching. 

4 Ang-ku-mo-lo-ching (No. 484). 

* Tsa-a-han-ching, eh. 88 (Ang-ku-to-lo Jffc 8 % ||). 

4 Pie-yi-tsa-a-han-ching, 6h. 1. 
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toward the highway. The 1200 pn of this account made 
above 5000 feet, and so the two pilgrims are in substantial 
agreement as to the situation of the Jetavana monastery. 
In other accounts this establishment is represented as 
being at a convenient distance from the city of Sr&vastiri, 
but Nagarjuna seems to describe it as having been within 
the city. 2 The term here, as before, rendered “temple” 
is ching-sM, and Yuan-chuang seems to use it in this 
passage in the sense of “vihara”. This is the sense in 
which the term is commonly used by the early Chinese 
Buddhist writers fynd translators. Thus Fa-hsien calls the 
great establishment now under notice the C'ki-huan (for 
Jetavana)-chm</-sft& In our text this term is evidently 
usexi as the equivalent of drama , in the sense of 
monastery , and covers all the buildings of the great esta¬ 
blishment. 

The name “Sudatta” is translated by our pilgrim Shan - 
shih J5fe) or “Well-bestowed” (also interpreted as If Good- 
giver”), and his kei-ku-tu is the old and common rendering 
for Anathapindada. Yuan-chyang here calls Sudatta a 
“high official” (ta-ch*en ^ g), and this title is applied 
to the man by other writers 3 , but he was only a setthi 
or Householder. He had been engaged in trade, and had 
enormous wealth; he is said to have been a butcher, but 
this is probably a late invention. 

At the east gate of the Jetavana monastery were two stone 
pillars, one on each side of the entrance: these, which were 70 
feet high, had been erected by king Asoka; the pillar on the 
left side was surmounted by a sculptured wheel and that on the 
right side by au ox. 

The statement in this paragraph agrees predsei/ with 
Va-hsien’s account of the two pillars. Julien’s rendering 
of it is inexplicable and Beal’s is not correct 


• 8m the 8)M>wa>k«o-0h , i<haM-u&*Va-chii>K £ B fl& iS 
# ■ ®); 8»tt-rtn-lfl, eh. 60; Stag-kt-lfl, eft. 86. 

. * Fu - kai - chSng -hsing-to-chi-ching, eft. 4: Tweg-yi-a-han-ohing, 
eft. 88. 

* a g. in Hriea-yfi-chi&f, eft. 10. 
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On the site of the Jetavana monastery the pilgrim found only 
one building standing in solitary loneliness. This building was 
the brick shrine which contained the image of the Buddha made 
for king Prasenajii This image, which was five feet high, was 
e copy of that made for king Udayana of Kosambi already 
mentioned. 

This shrine was also the only building which Fa-hsien 
found in the Jetavana, and according to him it was the 
image in it which came from its pedestal to meet the 
Buddha on his return from the Trayastriipsa Heaven, and 
which was to serve as a model for all future images of 
the Buddha. 

We have next Yuan-chuang’s version of the oft-told 
story how the Jetavana, and the Anathapindada ararna 
came into the possession Of the Buddhists. 

The tetfhi Sudatta, noted for his munificent charity, wished 
to build a vihSra for the Buddha whom he invited to visit him 
at his home in Sravasti. Buddha sent Sariputra as an expert 
to act as manager in the matter for Sudatta. The only suitable 
site that could be found near Sravasti was the Park of Prince 
Jeta. When the Elder asked the prince to sell his park the 
prince said joking— - Yes, for as many gold coins as will cover 
it”. This answer delighted Sudatta, and he at once proceeded 
to cover the ground with gold coins from his treasury (not as 
Julien has it, from the trfaor royal). When all the ground ex- 
cept a small piece was covered the prince “asked Sudatta to 
desist, saying— “The Buddha truly is an excellent field, it is 
meet I sow good seed”: so on the uncovered ground he erected 
a temple”. Then the Buddha said to Ananda that as the ground 
of the park had been bought by Sudatta, and the trees had been 
given by Prince Jeta, the two men having like intentions, their 
merits should be respected and the place spoken of as eta’s 
trees Anlthapincjada’s &rima”. 

In Julian’s rendering of this passage he makes the pil¬ 
grim represent Sudatta as unable to cover all the Park-, 
with gold, but this is not in the text. Then Julien trans¬ 
lates the words Fo-ch'frig-liang-Vien (fi$ 01) by— 
“C’eat, en verite, 1’excellent champ du Bouddha", but this 
is not at all the meaning of the expression. The words 
state plainly that the Buddha is an “excellent field” or 
generous soil, and this sort of expression is of very com- 
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mon occurrence in the Buddhist Scriptures. To give alms 
of food or clothing, or do any service to Buddhas, F‘usas, 
or eminent monks or nuns, was to sow good seed in good 
ground, the crop to be reaped either in this life or in 
one to come. Hence the beings to whom such meritorious 
services are rendered are called “excellent fields”, and of 
these the most “excellent field” always is the Buddha. In 
the present case the Prince wished to share in the reward 
which Sudatta would have, and in order to secure this 
result he remitted a portion of the price for the ground 
and built a “temple” (ching-she) for the Buddha on the 
space unoccupied by gold coins. Some other accounts 
represent Jeta as refusing to sell eveu for as many gold 
coins as would cover the park; and when Sudatta claims 
that the mention of a sum makes a bargain, and Jeta 
maintains it does not, the Judges to whom the matter is 
referred decide against the Prince. This last is also re¬ 
presented as contributing a porch or vestibule to Sudatta’s 
vihara, and in no case is he described as building the 
whole monastery. 1 The statement which Yuan-chuang here 
makes the Buddha address to Ananda about the trees 
having been given by the Prince, and the ground purchas¬ 
ed by Sudatta, is. a stupid invention to account for the 
common way of designating the vihara in Chinese trans¬ 
lations. It was not the pilgrim, however, who invented 
the story, as it is foupd in other accounts of the trans¬ 
action. 2 

The original Jetav&na monastery, which was probably 
neither very large nor substantial and was not well pro¬ 
tected, was destroyed by fire in the Buddha's lifetime.* 
After the death of Sudatta the place was neglected as 
there was no one to look after the grounds and buildings. 
A new vih&ra was afterwards built on a, greater scale but 
this also was burnt to the ground. At one time, we read, 


1 Ssfi-fdn-lft 1. c.; Chang-hstt-chi ng, eh. 11 (No. 859}. 

2 e. g. in Fo-shuo-Poching-ch‘ao (No. 879). 

2 Shih-sung-lii, ch. 61. 
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the place was utterly abandoned by the Buddhist Brethren 
and was used as the king’s stables, but the buildings were 
again rebuilt and reoccupied by Buddhist monks. In its 
palmy days, before its final destruction and abandonment, 
the Jetavana monastery must have been a very large and 
magnificent establishment. We may believe this without 
accepting all the rather legendary descriptions of it still 
extant Some authorities give the extent of the Park as 
80 ching or about 130 square acres. 1 Others tell us that 
the grounds were about ten li (or two miles) in length by 
above 700 pu (paces) in with, and that they contained 
120 buildings, or even several hundred houses of various 
kinds. 2 There were chapels for preaching and halls for 
meditation, messrooms and chambers for the monks, 
bathhouses, a hospital, libraries and reading-rooms, with 
pleasant shady tanks, and a great wall encompassing all. 
The Libraries were richly furnished, not only with ortho¬ 
dox literature but also with Yedic and other non-Bud- 
dhistic works, and with treatises on the arts and sciences 
taught in India at the time. The monastery was also well 
situated, being conveniently near the city, and yet away 
from the distracting sights and noises of the streets. 
Moreover the Park afforded a perfect shade, and was a 
delightful place for walking in during the heat and glare 
of the day; it had streams and tanks of clear cool water; 
it was also free from noxious stinging creatures; and it 
was a favourite report of the good and devotional people 
of all religions. The native beauties and advantages of 
the place had }>een greatly improved by its first Buddhist 
occupants, for the Buddha directed his disoiples to plant 
trees in the grounds and by the roadside. He also caused 
the grounds to be protected from goats and cattle, and 
had a supply of water brought in by artificial means.* 


» Fo-chuo-Poh-ching-ch 1 to. 

* Sht-wsi-tno-Cb'i-huaa-isfi-fu-eUiig: Shih-Srb-yu-ching (No. 1874 
tr. A.D.8W). 

* Sstt-fta-tt, oK. SO. 
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Continuing bis description \ uan-cftuang tells us that at the 
north-east of the An&tbapindad&rama was a tope to mark the 
spot at which the Buddha washed a sick bhikshu. This was a 
Brother who was suffering pain and living in isolation. The 
Master seeing him asked him what was his malady and why 
he was living alone. The Brother replied— 1 am of an indoleqt 
disposition and intolerant of medical treatment, so I am now 
very ill and have no one to attend on me. Then the Bnddha 
was moved with, pity and said to him— Good sir, I am now 
your medical attendant. Thereupon he Btroked the patient with 
his hand, and all the man’s ailments were cured. The Buddha 
then bore him outside the chamber, changed his bed, washed 
him and dressed him in clean clothes, and told him to be zealous 
and energetic. Hearing this the Brother felt grateful and be¬ 
came happy in mind and comfortable in body. 

This story is related in several of the Buddhist Scrip¬ 
tures with some variations of detail. According to the 
Vinaya, and some other authorities, the Buddha and An- 
anda one day going the rounds of the Jetav&na establish¬ 
ment found a Brother lying in a chamber apart from all 
the others, and suffering from a troublesome and unpleas¬ 
ant malady. The sick man, who was apparently quite 
helpless, explained to Buddha that the Brethren left him 
to himself because he had been useless to them. This 
means that he had been a selfish lazy man refusing to 
help others or do his proper share of work. In the Vinaya 
the incident is made the occasion of the Buddha drawing 
up rules for the care to be taken of a sick bhikhshu by 
the Brethren. 1 In one book the Buddha is represented 
as telling the neglected sick Brother that his present mis¬ 
fortunes were the result of ill conduct in a previous exis¬ 
tence. 2 In two treatises the scene of the incident is laid 
at Rajagaha, and these have other differences of detail. 9 

To the north-west of the trims, we are nesjb told, wai a small 
tope which marked the spot at,which Maudgala-putra (Maud- 


* In. Mah. VIII. 26: S6ng*ki-lii, ch. 28. See also the story in 
Vibh&shft-lun, ch. 11 (scene not given). 

* Fo-shuo-sh&ng-ching, eh. 8 (No. 669 tr. A. D. 286). 

* T»&ng-yi-a-han-ching, ch. 40; P'u-sa-p&n-sh&ng-man-lun, ch. 4 
(Vo. 1312 tr. oir. A. D. 970); / 
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galy&yana or Moggall&no) made an ineffectual attempt to raise 
the girdle (or belt) of Sariputra against the will of the latter. 
Once, the pilgrim relates, when the Buddha was at the Anava- 
tapta Lake with a congregation of men and devas he discovered 
that Ssriputra was absent, and he sent Maudgalaputra through 
the air to summon him to the meeting. In a trice Maudgala¬ 
putra was in the Jetavana Vihara where he found Skriputra 
mending his canonical robes! When the Master’s request was 
communicated to him S&riputra Baid he would go as soon as 
his mending was finished, but Maudgalaputra threatened to carry 
him off by his supernormal powers. S&riputra then cast his 
girdle on the floor and challanged his friend to lift it. Maud¬ 
galaputra tried all his magical powers; but although he produced 
an earthquake he could not move the girdle. So he went back 
alone through the air to Buddha, and on- his arrival found Sari- 
putra already seated in the congregation. Thereupon Maudgala¬ 
putra declare^ that he had learned from this occurrence that the 
potency of riddhi (possession of supernormal physical powers) 
waB inferior to that of prajfid (spiritual intuition or transcen¬ 
dental wisdom). 

This little story is told in several Buddhist treatises with 
considerable additions. In the “Tsong-yi-a-han-ching”* it 
is the Dragon-king of the Anavatapta Lake who misses 
S&riputra from the congregation, and asks Buddha to send 
for him. Here the legend is given with ridiculous wild 
exaggerations and, as in Yuan-chuang’s version, there is 
the presence of an unfriendly feeling between the two great 
disciples. In the tt Ta-chih-tu-lun” 2 the Buddha and his 
arhats are assembled at the Anavatapta Lake for the pur¬ 
pose of hearing jatakas told, and S&riputra is missed. 
Maudgaly&yana is sent to bring him, and in order to hasten 
matters he finishes the mending of Sariputra’s garment 
by magic, a procedure which suggests to S&riputra the 
idea of the trial of prajn& against riddhi When Maud¬ 
galy&yana saw that he could not even lift his friend’s 
girdle from the ground against the owner’s will, he knew 
it was useless to think of taking the man himself by the 
ear, or the shoulder, through the air to the Anavatapta 


* Ch. 29. 
2 Ch. 46 
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Lake. The Buddha used this incident, as he used certain 
other events, to teach the superiority of high spiritual 
attainments over the possession of great magical powers. 

Near the “Raising-the girdle Tope”, the pilgrim proceeds, was 
a well from which water had been drawn for the use of the 
Buddha. Close to it was an Asoka tope containing a relic of 
the Buddha, and there were in the vicinity, at places where he 
took exercise and preached, memorial topes at which there were 
miraculous manifestations with divine music and fragrance. At a 
short distance behind the Jetavana monastery was the place at 
which certain non-Buddhist BrShmacharins Blew a harlot in order 
to bring reproach on the Buddha. These men, as Yuan-chuang’s 
story goes, hired this harlot to attend the Buddha’s discourses 
and thus become known to all. Then they secretly killed her 
and buried her body in the Park. Having done this they pro¬ 
ceeded to appeal to the king for redress, and he ordered investi¬ 
gation to be made. When the body was discovered at the mo¬ 
nastery the heretics exclaimed that the great Sramana Gautaiha, 
who was always talking of morality and gentleness, after having 
had illicit intercourse with {he woman had murdered her to 
prevent her from talking. But thereupon the devas in the air 
cried out that this was a slander of the heretics. 

Fa-hsien and other authorities give the name of the un¬ 
fortunate harlot of this story as Sundarl. This, it will be 
remembered, was the name of the fair charmer who once 
led astray a wise and holy ascetic. The word means 
beautiful woman , and it is rendered in some Cliinese trans¬ 
lations by Hao-shou or “Good-Head” 1 The woman of 
our Story is also called Sundaranandl, 2 which is the name 
of a nun in the primitive Buddhist church. She is re¬ 
presented as the disciple (and apparently, the mistress) of 
one of the old non-Buddhist teachers of Kosala (or of 
another district). Seeing these teachers distressed at the 
growing preeminence of Gautama Buddha, she suggested 
to them the expedient here described fbr ruining Gautama 
and restoring her master and the other teachers to their 
former position of influence. But some authorities like 
Yuan-chuang and Fa-hsien represent the harlot as having 


* Fo-shno-yi-tsu-ohfng, eh. 1 (No. 674). 
P*a-M-ch‘u-t‘ai-ching, cK 7 (No. 433). 
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been forced by the Brahmins to attend the Buddha’s ser¬ 
mons, and afterwards submit to be murdered. According 
to one account the Buddha had in ages before been an 
actor and the woman a harlot at the same time and in 
the same place: the actor had then killed the harlot for 
her ornaments, and buried her body at the hermitage of 
a Pratyeka Buddha.* In another old story this Sundarl 
had been in a former birth a wicked queen, and the 
Buddha had been the wise and faithful servant of the 
king her husband. 2 

Continuing his narrative the pilgrim states that above 100 paces 
to the east of the Jetavana monastery was a deep pit through which 
Devadatta, for having sought to kill the Buddha by poison, went 
down alive into Hell. Devadatta, the son of Hu-fan-wang ( u Peck- 
food-king”), had in the course of twelve years by zealous per¬ 
severance acquired the 80,000 compendia of doctrine; and after¬ 
wards, for the sake of its material advantages, he had sought to 
attain supernormal power. He associated with the irreligious 
(lit. wicked friends) and reasoned with them thus— “I have all 
the outward signs of the Buddha except two, a great Congrega¬ 
tion avtends me, and I am as good as the Ju-lai” Putting these 
thoughts in practice he broke up the Brotherhood (that is, by 
alluring disciples from the Buddha to himself). But Maudgalya- 
putra and Sariputra, under Buddha’s instructions and by his 
power, won the strayed Brethren back. Devadatta, however, kept 
his evil mind, put poison in his finger-nails with a view to 
kill Buddha in the act of doing him reverence, and fared as in 
the story. 

The temporary “breaking up” of the Brotherhood insti¬ 
tuted by Gautama Buddha by the schism caused by his 
cousin Devadatta is a famous incident in the history of 
the primitive Buddhist Church. The story of the schism 
is narrated in several books at greater or less length and 
with a few variations of detail. 3 According to some 
accounts there were 500 weak young Brethren seduced 
from the Buddha by Devadatta, and after a short time 


1 Hnng-ch'i-hiing-chiog (No. 736). 

3 Fo-shuo-Poh-ching-ch'ao. 

* Via. Chul VII. 8; Bockhill Life p. 84; Dh. p. 145; SsS-f^n-lti, 
eh 48. 
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brought back again by Sfixiputra and Maudgalyayana. 
These 500 men then misled by the great schismatic had 
been his dupes many ages before. In one of their former 
births they had all been monkeys forming a band of 500 
with a chief who was Devadatta in his monkey existence. 
On the advice of their chief these simple monkeys set 
themselves to draw the moon out of a well, and were all 
drowned in the attempt by the breaking of the branch by 
which they were swinging. 1 

It is worthy of note in connection with Yuan-chuang’s 
description that Fa-hsien did not see any pit here. The 
latter describes the spots at which the wicked woman and 
Devadatta went down into Hell as having marks of identi¬ 
fication given to them by men of subsequent times. The 
design and attempt to murder the Buddha by poison here 
described by Yuan-chuang are mentioned also by Fa-hsien, 
and they are found in the Tibetan texts translated by 
M r JRockhill, 2 but they are not in all the accounts of 
Devadatta’s proceedings. The great learning and possession 
of magical powers here ascribed to Devadatta are men- 
' tioned in some of the canonical works, and his claim to 
be the equal of his cousin in social and religious quali¬ 
fications is also given. 3 But his abrupt bodily descent 
into Hell is generally ascribed to other causes than merely 
the abortive attempt to poison the Buddha. 

Our pilgrim here, as we have seen, calls Dcvadatta’s 
father Hu-fan-wang which is a literal rendering of Drono- 
danaraja. This Dronodanai aja was a brother of king 
Suddhodana the father of Gautama Buddha. By a strange 
slip of the pen Julien makes the pilgrim here describe 
Devadatta as M le fils du roi Ho-wang'\ and the mistake is 
of course repeated by others. We are to meet with this 
troublesome man Devadatta again in the Records. 


‘ Scng-ki-lu, ch. 7. 

3 Eockhill Life p. 107. 

* Shih-Burcr-lii, ch. 36; Tseng-vi-a-han-ching, ch. 47; Abhi-tirvib., 
ch. 116. 
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To the. south of Devadatta^ fosse, Yuan-chuang continues, 
was another pit through which the bhikshu Ku-ka-li (Kok&lika) 
having slandered the Buddha went down alive into HelL 

This man Kok&lika is better known as a partisan of 
Devadatta than a3 an enemy of the Buddha. He was, we 
learn from other sources, an unscrupulous friend and fol¬ 
lower of Devadatta, always praising his master and -call¬ 
ing right wrong and wrong right in agreement with him. 
They had met in a former state of existence when Koka- 
lika was a crow and Devadatta a jackal. The latter had 
scented the corpse of an unburied eunuch, and had nearly 
devoured its flesh, when the hungry crow, eager to get 
bones to pick, praised and flattered the jackal in fulsome 
lying phrases. To these the latter replied in a similar 
strain, and their feigning language brought on them a re¬ 
buke from a rishi who was the P‘usa. 1 

Still farther south above 800 paces, the pilgrim proceeds, was 
a third deep, pit or trench. By this Chan-che , the Brahmin 
woman, for having calumniated the Buddha, passed alive into 
Hell. Yuan-chuang then tells his version of the story of Chan- 
che whom he calls a disciple of the Non-Buddhists. In order 
to disgrace and ruin Gautama, and bring her masters into repute 
and popularity, she fastened a wooden basin under her clothes 
in front. Then she went to the Jetavana monastery and openly 
declared that she was with child, illicitly, to the preacher, and 
that the child in her womb was a Sakya. She was believed by 
all the heretics; but the orthodox knew she was speaking slander. 
Then Indra, as a rat, exposed the wicked trick, and the woman 
went down to “Unremitting Hell” to bear her retribution. 

The loyal bad woman of this story, called by t.he pil¬ 
grim tf Chan-che the Brahmin woman”, is the Cliincha-ma - 
navika of the Pali Scriptures 2 . This Pali name may also 
be the original for the Chan*clie-mo-na of Pa-hsien and 
others, another form of transcription of the name being 
Chan^che-mo-na-li'i with nil, “woman”, added.* But we 
find the original name translated by Bao-chih (|J j=£) or 


* Fo-shuo-thtag-ohing, ch. 3; Sar. Yin. P'o-seng-shih, ch. 1& 

* Dkp. 888; Jst. 8998; 4.187. Chinchl in Hardy M. B. p. 284. 

* P'u-sa-ch'tt-t'ai-ching, ch. 7. 
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“Fierce-minded”, that is, ChajuJamana, which was apparently 
the early form of the name. 1 In a Chinese translation of 
a Buddhist work the woman is designated simply the 
“Many-tongued Woman ”.2 According to one authority she 
was a disciple of the Tirthika teacher Kesakambala, and 
it was at the instigation of this teacher that she pretend¬ 
ed to be with child to the Buddha in the manner here 
described. Another version of the story, and perhaps the 
earliest one, makes Chan-che (or Chanda) a Buddhist nun 
led astray by evil influences. When her trick with the 
basin is discovered she is sentenced to be buried alive, 
but the Buddha intercedes for her, and she is only banish¬ 
ed. Then the Buddha gives a very satisfactory explana¬ 
tion Of the woman’s conduct. She had come in contact 
with him long ago in his existence as a dealer in pearls, 
and he had then incurred her resentment. They had also 
met . in another stage of their previous lives when the 
P‘usa was a monkey, and Chanche was the relentless wife 
of the Turtle (or the Crocodile) and wanted to eat the 
monkey’s liver. So her desire to inflict injury on the 
Buddha was a survival from a very old enmity. 3 The 
Pali accounts and Fa-hsien agree with Yuan-chuang in 
representing Chan-che as going down alive into Hell, but, 
as has been stated, Fa-hsien differs from Yuan-chuang in 
not making mention of the pit by which she was said to 
have passed down. 4 

The narrative next tells us that 60 or 70 paces to the east of 
the Jetavana Monastery was a temple (chingshe) above sixty 
feet high which contained a sitting image of the Buddha with 
his face to tho east. At this place the Julai had held discussion 
with the Tlrthikas (1 wai-tao ). To the east of this ching-ske was 
a Deva-Temple of the same dimensions which was shut out from 
the western sun in the evening by the Buddhist temple, while 


1 Foshuo-sheng-ching, ch. 1 (Here Chan-che is a nun). 

* Hsing-ch'i-hsing-ching, ch. 1. 

* Fo-shuo-sheng-ching, ch. 1: Jfttaka (tr. Chalmers) Vol. I. p. 142. 

* In some of the books e. g. in the Ch‘fi-t‘ai-ching and the Fo- 
shuo-sheng-ching the woman does not undergo any punishment, in 
the former treatise moreover the occurrence takes place at Ves&li. 
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the latter in the morning was not deprived of the rays of the 
sun by the Deva-Temple. 

Fa-hsien also saw these two temples, and he lias given 
a similar account of them. But he applies the name 
Ying-fu (fjfc |g) or ‘‘Shadow Cover” to the Dcva-temple 
while Yuan-chuang gives it to the Buddha-temple: in the 
former case the term means Overshadoiued and in the 
latter it means Overshadowing. 

Three or four li east from the Overshadowing Temple, Vuan- 
chuang continues, was a tope at the place where Sariputta had 
discussed with the Tlrthikas. When Sariputta came to Smvasti 
*to help Sudatia in founding his monastery the six non-Buddhist 
teachers challenged him to a contest as to magical powers and 
Sariputta excelled his competitors. 

The contest of this passage took place while Sariputta 
was at &ravasti assisting Sudatta in the construction of 
the great monastery. But the competition was not with 
the “six great teachers”: it' was with the chiefs of the 
local sects, who wished to have the young and successful 
rival in religion excluded from the district. In our passage 
it will he noted that the pilgrim writes of Sariputta dis¬ 
cussing with the non-Buddhists, and this seems to he ex¬ 
plained as meaning that he fought them on the point of 
magical powers. This is in agreement with the story as 
told in some of the Buddhist books. All the leading oppo¬ 
nents of the Buddha were invited to meet Sariputta at 
an open discussion: they came and when all were seated 
the spokesman of the Brahmins, Bed-eye by name, was 
invited to state the subject of discussion. 1 He thereupon 
intimated that he wished to compete with Sariputta in 
the exhibition of magical powers: this was allowed and the 
result was that Sariputta cattle off conqueror. 

Beside the Sftripntra Tope was a temple {citing-she) in front 
of which was a tope to the Buddha. It was here that the Buddha 


t Cbung-hsu-cbing, ch. IS; Rockhill Life p. 48. This tope to Suci- 
putra is not mentioned by Fa-hsien; it is perhaps the tope to Sfiri- 
putra in the Jetavana pointed ont to Asoka in the Divy&v. p. 394 , 
A-yti-wang-chuan, ch. 2. 
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worsted his religious opponents in argument, and received Mother 
Yis&kh&’s invitation. 

The spot at which the Buddha silenced iiis proud and 
learned opponents at §ravasti*was supposed to have been 
marked by a special tope. This was one of the Eight 
Great Topes, already referred to, associated with the 
Buddha’s career. We cannot regard the -tope of this 
paragraph, or the temple of a previous passage, as the 
celebrated Great Tope of Sravasti. 1 

Of the lady here called “Mother Visakha M we have to 
make mention presently. The invitat? >n or request here 
mentioned was probably connected with the Ball she made 
for the Buddha and his disciples. 2 

To the south of the Accepting-invitation Tope, the pilgrim 
proceeds, was the place at which king Virtidhaka, on his way 
to destroy the Sakyas, saw the Buddha, and turned back with his 
army. When Virtidhaka ascended the ihrone, Yuan-chuang re¬ 
lates, he raised a great army and set out on the mare!) [from 
Sravasti to Eapilavastu] to avenge a former insult. A bhikahu 
reported the circumstance to the Buddha, who thereupon left 
dr&vasti, and took his seat under a dead tree by the roadside. 
When the king came up he recognized Buddha, dismounted, and 
paid him lowly reverence. He then asked the Uuddha why he 
did not go for shade to a tree with leaves and branches. M My 
clan are my branches and leaves”, replied Buddha, “and as they 
are in danger what shelter can I have?” The king said to him¬ 
self— “The Lord is taking the side of his relatives — let me 
return”. So he looked on Buddha moved with compassion, and 
called his army home. 

Near this place, the pilgnm goes on, was a tope to mark the 
spot at which 600 Sakya maidens were dismembered by this 
same king’s orders. When Virlhjhaka bad taken his revenge on 
the Sakyas he selected 500 of their maidens for his harem. But 


1 Dr. Hoey proposes to identify the ching-sht with its tope of 
this passage with “the ruins named Baghaha Bari” near Sahet Mahet, 
and he thinks that this may be the site of “Vis&kha’s Pttrvarama”. 
But this is quite impossible, and the pilgrim does not note, as 
Dr. Hoey says he does, that the chingsht was “in strict dependence 
on the Sangh&rftma (of the Jetavana)”, op. c. p. 88. 

2 Or the request which the Buddha aecepted may have been 
Mother Visikhl’s petition to be allowed to present robes to the Brethren. 
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these young ladies were haughty, and refused to go, “abusing the 
king the son of a slave” (li - cki - toang - chia -jen-chih-tzu 
iS* ft :E Sc A i -?). When the king learned what they 
had done, he was wroth, and ordered that them aidens should be 
killed by mutilation. So their hands and feet were cut off, and 
their bodies were thrown into a pit While the maidens were in 
the agonies of dying they called on the Buddha, and he beard 
them. Telling his disciples to bring garments (that is, for the 
naked maidens) he went to the idace 0 f execution. Here he 
pleached to the dying girls on the mysteries of his religion, on 
the binding action of the five desires, the three ways of trans¬ 
migration, the separation from the loved, and the long course of 
births and deaths. The maidens were purified and enlightened 
by the Buddha’s teaching, ami they all died at the same time 
and were reborn in Heaven. Indra in the guise of a Bruhmin 
had their bodies and members collected and cremated, and men 
afterwards erected the tope at the place. 

Not far from this tope, the pilgrim tells us, was a large dried' 
up pond, the scene of Virudhaka’s extinction. The Buddha 
had predicted that at the end of seven days from the timo of 
the prophecy the king would perish by fire. When it came to 
the seventh day the king made up a pleasure party by water 
and remained in his barge with the ladies of his harem on the 
water in order to escape the predicted fate. But his precautions 
were m vain, and on that day a fierce fire broke out on his 
barge, and the king went alive through blazes into the Hell of 
unintermitting torture. 

We are to meet with this king Virudhaka again presently 
in connection with his sack of Kapilavastu. Fa-h3ien, with¬ 
out mentioning the dead tree, makes the place at which 
the Buddha waited for Virudhaka to have been four It 
to the south-east of SrSvasti city and he says there was 
a tope at the spot. In Buddhas reply to the king about 
hia kindred being branches and leaves there was probably 
in the original a pun on the words Sakkhft, a branch , and 
S&kya. By the answer of the Buddha the king knew that 
he was speaking from an affectionate interest in his rela¬ 
tives, and the king was accordingly moved to recall his 
army. The Buddha repeated the interview with the king 
twice and then left the S&kyas to the consequences of 
their karma. 

The number of Sakya maidens carried off by Virfidhaka 
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is reduced to six in the Vibhasha-lun 1 , but some other 
treatises have the 500 of our text 2 In one treatise the 
number of the maidens is raised to 12000, and they are 
all made whole by Buddha, and become bhikshunls. 3 

The Chinese words here rendered “abusing the king as 
a son of a slave” are translated by Julien— “accablferent 
d’injures les fils de la famille royale”. But this cannot be 
accepted; and the meaning seems clearly to be that the 
young ladies called their king insultingly “son of a slave”, 
that is, of a slave mother. Virudhaka’s mother, we know, 
had actually been a household slave, but “son of a female 
slave” seems to have been among the Sakyas a favourite 
term of abuse for the king of Kosala. 

By the “three ways of transmigration” of Buddha’s 
address to the maidens the pilgrim probably meant us to 
understand the way of pain, the way of perplexity, and 
the way of moral action. These three “ways” are the 
agents which by their constant interaction produce the 
ceaseless revolutions of life and death. 4 But the term 
$an-t‘u (or its equivalent san-iao) is also used by the 
Buddhists in several other senses. 

Continuing his narrative the pilgrim relates that three or four 
li to the north-west of the Jetavana VihSra was the “Wood of 
obtained eyes ( Te-yen-lin in which were traces of an 

exercise-place of the Buddha, and scenes of arhats* saraadhi, all 
marked by memorial topes. The story was that once 500 brig¬ 
ands had harried this country. When these criminals were arrest' 
ed king Frasenajit caused their eyes to be tom out, and the men 
to be abandoned in a deep wood. Here they cried in their 
sufferings on the Buddha who, in the Jetavana monastery, heard 
their cry, and was moved with pity. A genial breeze blew heal¬ 
ing from the Snow-Mountains, and the men regained eyes and 
sight. When they saw the Buddha before them they became 
converted, paid joyful homage to the Buddha, and wen*, away 
leaving their sticks which took root 


» Ch. 11. 

3 Ts6ng-yi-a-han-ching, ch. 26; Sar. Vin. Tsa-shih, ch. 9; BockhiU 

Life p. 121. 

3 Ta-pan-nie-p‘an-ching, ch. 14 ^No. 114). 

4 Ta-ming-san-tsang-fa-shu, ch. 12 (No. 1621). 
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IVhsien, who also places the “ Wood of obtained eyes” 
four U to the north-west of the Jetavana Vih&ra, does not 
know of brigands, and the 500 who receive their sight 
and plant their sticks were blind men resident at the 
monastery. Julien suggests u Apt an e tr avana” as possibly 
the Sanskrit original for “Wood of obtained eyes”, but 
we know that the name was Andhavana. This means the 
dark or blind wood , and it was translated by An-lm (|gj $fe) 
with the same meaning, or by Choii(g£)-an-linj the “Wood 
of day-darkness”. w Obtained Eyes” and u Opened Eyes” 
( h'ai-yen ) are names which must have been given long 
after the Buddha’s time, and it is possible that they exist 
only in translations. The Andhavana, as we learn from 
the pilgrims and the Buddhist scriptures, was a * favourite 
resort of the Buddhist Brethren for meditation and other 
spiritual exercises. Here the early bhikshus and bhik- 
shunls spent a large portion of their time in the afternoons 
sitting under the trees on the mats which they had carried 
on their shoulders for the purpose. The Wood was very 
cool and quiet, impervious to the sun’s rays, and free from 
mosquitoes and other stinging torments. 1 

Before we pass on to the next city in our pilgrim’s 
narrative we may notice some of the more important 
omissions from his list of the interesting sights of the 
Sravasti district. There were two mountains in this dis¬ 
trict, one called the T'a-shan or Pagoda Hill, that is per¬ 
haps, Chaityagiri, and the other called the Sa (in some 
texts P‘o )-lo-lo- or Salar (?) mountain, and of neither of 
these have we any mention. 2 Some of the serious Brethren 
in the early church resorted to these mountains, and lived 
on them for several months. Then our pilgrim does not 
notifce the A<hi-lo fljpjf ggf (or *g) J|) or Acirav&tl River 

i.See S&ng-ki-lii, ch. 9; Ts&ng-yi-a-han-ching, ch. 98; Yibhftahft- 
lun, ch. 13; Sam. Nik. Yol. I. p. 138, 185 (P. T. S.). In the 8dng- 
ki-lti (ch. 39) we End the rendering “opening eyes wood”, and so in 
other places. 

* S&ng-ki*lii, Ch. 33 (T'a-sAon); Ohung-a-han-ching, ch. 8 (So or P‘o 
-lo-lo $han). 
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which flowed south-eastwards past the Srftvasti city: nor 
does ho mention the Sundara (or Sun-PiJi) or Stmdartk* 
River. We read in other books also of the "Pond of 
Dismemberment”, and this is not mentioned by the pilgrim. 
It was the basin of water near which the Sakya maidens 
were mntilated and left to perish. This is apparently the 
Pu to-ii, the “celebrated water of Sravasti”, also called 
Patali and Patala. The Tibetan translators apparently 
had Patali which they reproduce literally by “red-colour¬ 
ed”. Bat the original was perhaps Patala which is the 
name of a Hell, and it will be remembered that Ynan- 
chuang places the pond or lake through which Virudhaka 
went down into Hell close to the spot at which the mai¬ 
dens were mutilated. Then the lake is said to have re¬ 
ceived a name from this dismemberment In the Avadlaa 
Kalpalata it is called the Hastagarbha or “Hand-contain¬ 
ing” Lake, and this is apparently the meaning of the 
Tibetan name whioh Rockhill seems to translate “the 
pool of the severed hand ”. 1 Then that one of the Eight 
Great Topes- of the Buddha whioh was at Srftrasti is not 
mentioned, unless we are to regard it as the tope at 
Buddha’s shrine already noticed. But the strangest and 
most unaccountable omission is that of the Purvaruma or 
East monastery. This great and famous establishment 
was erected by Yis&khft known in religion as “Mrigftra's 
Mother”. She was actually the daughter-in-law of Mrigara; 
but after she converted that man, and made him a devout 
Buddhist, she was called his mother. In Pali her mona¬ 
stery is called Pubbir&ma Migarametu Pasada, that is, 
’he East Monastery the Palace of Migftra’s mother. This 
name is translated Hterally into Chinese, bnt the trans¬ 
lators also render Migftramfttu by Iihmu or “Deer-mother”, 
and Migftra is “Deer-son”. This monastery whioh was 


i Stag-kt-lS, eft. 15 st aL (A-cM fo river); Ohong-a ben-dung, 
eft. 88; Mag-yi-e-hsa-akiag, eft. 6; Tm-e-han-eHag, eft 47; Sw. 
Nik. VoL L p. 107; Ih-hhft-pi-ytt-chiiig, eft. 1. 

* Sftag-kl-lft, eft. 8; 8Uh-eug-ia, eft. 46; Rockhill life p. UL 
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second only to the Jetavana Yihftra was in a disused royal 
pftrk. There were Buildings at it for the residence of the 
bHikshus and bhikshunls, and there were quiet halls for 
meditation and for religious discourse. Fa-ksjen makes 
mention of this famous establishment and places its site 
six or seven It 'to the north-east of the Jetavana Yihftra. 
This agrees with references to the monastery in other 
books which place it to the east (or in the east part) of 
the city, and not far from the Jetavana. 1 

Above sixty fi to the north-west of Srlrssti, too pilgrim 
narrates was an old city, tbs home of Ktfyapa the previons 
Buddha. To the sooth of tbh old city was a to, e when this 
Buddha after attaining bodhi met bis father, and to the north 
of the eity was a tope with his bodily relies: t h ese two topes 
had been , erected by king Asoka. 

Fa-hsien who places Kfttyapa Buddha’s natal city 60 li 
to the west of Srftvasti, calls the city Tu-wei (%$ ££). These 
characters probably represent a sound like Topi, and the 
city is perhaps that called Tu-yi in a Vinaya treatise. 1 
Fa-hsien also mentions topes at the places where Katyapa 
Buddha met hie father, where he died, and where his body 
was preserved, but he does not ascribe any of these topes 
to Asoka. Hardy's authority makes Benares to hare been 
the city of this Buddha and this agrees with several sfltras 
in Chinese translations- In a Vinaya treatise Benares is 
the -.city, and the king Ki-U-ki (■§ gg $R) erects a grand 
tope at the place oi Kossapa Buddha’s cremation.* 


i M. B. p. 288; Angoi Nik. VoL IQ. p. 844 (P. T. S.J; T*a-a 
han-ohing, «A 86; Chaag-aOum-ehiag, eh. 89; TfrohOt-tu-laa, eA 8. 
Tbs term PflrvSrtiaa (or PabbarMns) is aomatimas interpreted as 
manning “what was formerly an Main", or *m former tr&mn”, but 
this does -Sot seam >u suitable ns ‘‘Sul trims". In the Sar. Via. 
Tss-tbib, cA .11; l-ching bu Ln.tsn-mu-chin-ynaa <**#*■> 
or “the aid trims of 'VDgnmtaiU' 1 . 

* Tit-pi 91) is called a dtti-Joo of the flrtvssti country in Stag- 
kl-ia, eA 9S. 

» M. B. o. 99. Ch-i-Po-fu-mii-being-tsO-ohing (No. 698); IVahoo- 
chl-Fo-ebhvj 'No. 800); Fo'-thaO-JFo-mingehtng, eh. 9 (No. 404) where 
the nemo of the eity dUA-efttk ($D US) is said to be an old name 
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There were some other places of interest to Bud¬ 
dhists which are described in Buddhist books as being 
in this Kosala country. One of these was the KaAi-lo 
Ok $4 9|) Hall which was at a large cave not far from 
the capital. * This transcription is perhaps for Katlra which 
means a cave, and may have been the name of a hill; or it 
may be for Kareru, a place often mentioned in the Pali 
books. It was in the Kalilo Hall that the Buddha deliver¬ 
ed the very interesting cosmological sutra entitled “Ch'i- 
shih-yin-p&n-ching”. Then near the capital was the So- 
U>-lo ft ft), that is t Salara hill, with steep sides, in the 
caves of which Aniruddha and some hundreds of other 
bbikshus lodged. 2 Farther away and about three yojanas 
from jSrfivasti was the Sakya village called Lu4 L any (Jj£ $£) 
or Deer-Hall. Here the Buddha had an establishment in 
which he lodged and preached, and in which he was visited 
by the king of Kosala. 


for Benares: Sar. Vin. Tsa-shih. eh. 25, where Ki-Ii-ki king of Benares 
erects a grand tope to this Buddha. 

1 Ch'i-shih-yin-pen-ching (No. 549). 

2 Ckung-a-han-ching, ch. 19. 

2 Tseng-yi-a-han-ching. ch. 32. 
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“From this” (that is apparently, the neighbourhood of Sr&vasti) 
the pilgrim continued his journey, he tells us, and going south¬ 
east for above 500 li he came to the Kapilavastu country. This 
he describes as above *4000 li (about 800 miles) in circuit, and 
as containing more than ten deserted cities all in utter ruin. 
The “royal city”, (that is, the district of the capital) Yuan-chuang 
adds, was such a complete waste its area cofald not be ascer¬ 
tained. But the solid brick foundations of the “Palace city”, 
within the “Royal city”, still remained, and were above fifteen li 
in circuit. As the district had been left desolate for a very 
long time it was very sparsely inhabited. The country was 
without a sovereign, each city having its own chief; the soil was 
fertile and farming operations were regular: the climate was 
temperate, and the people were genial in their ways. There 
were remains of above 1000 Buddhist monasteries; and Lear the 
“Palace city” was an existing monastery with above 80 (in the 
D text 3000) inmates, adherents of the Sammatiya School. There 
were two Deva-Temples, and the sectarians lived pell-mell. 

It is remarkable that while al^ the texts of the Records 
here give 600 li as the distance from Sravasti to Kapila¬ 
vastu, the texts of the Life give 800 li, the direction being 
the same; the Fang-chih agrees with die Records. Then 
the Life does not mention the “more than ten deserted 
cities all in utter ruin’*, hut it tells us that u the tu-ch‘eng 
($ M)> that * 8 t the ether cities for above 1000 li (in D 
10 li) were all utterly ruined”. Here again also the Life 
and the Records use the term “Palace city” to denote 
the walled city of the district called the capital. The word 
ch'eng means city and city-watt, and it was the wall of the 
cty which was made of brick as to its foundations and 
Was fifteen li in circuit. 

The numbers which Vuan-chuaug gives for the ruined 

▲ 
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towns and deserted monasteries in this country were pro¬ 
bably either hearsay statements or mere conjectures. We 
read of eight cities in the country, and we find “Eight 
Gities” used apparently as a proper name for a locality,' 
The number Of monasteries is evidently an exaggeration; 
as.Buddhism does not seem to have ever flourished, either 
at Kapilavastu, or in the surrounding districts. 

The pilgrim next proceeds to enumerate the various 
objects of interest, all connected with the Buddha’s life, 
which he found within the capital. 

On the "old foundations” of king Snddhodsna’s principal man¬ 
sion-there was a shrine (or temple, ehing-M) in which wee a 
repre s entation of that king. Near this was the site (lit. "old 
foundation”) of the bedroom of Mah&mgy* (the queen of Suddho- 
daha and mother of the JBnddha) and in the shrine which mark¬ 
ed the site was a representation of this queen. The shrine beside 
this had a representation of the P*usa descending to become 
incarnate in MabSm fry ft's womb. To the north-east of this was 
the tope to mark the place at which the rishi Asita read and 
announced the baby P'ora’i destiny. At the south gate of tho 
city was a tope to mark the place where the F‘us& competed 
with other Sakyas in athletics and threw an elephant over the 
eity-moat. The elephant, in falling, made a hole which came to 6e 
called "The ditch of the elephant's fall”, and near the tope was 
a shrine with a representation of the P‘u*a, Beside this tope 
was also the side of the part of the palace which served as bed¬ 
chamber of Yasodharl the P'usa'b princess, and in the shrine 
here were pictures of her and her son Rlhula. Near this wes 
the site oi the P 4 usa's schoolroom on which was a shrine witl* 
a picture of the young P‘usa as Prince. In the south-east cor ner 
of the city, at the spot from which the Prince (the P‘uaa) began 
his* flight over the city-wall, was a shrine with a representation 
of him on his white horse in the act of going over the wall. 

In the above passage the word shrine or tempi* stands 
for toe Chinese ching-sM as before. Julien renders this 
term as usual by vtiiQra, but the context shews clearly 
that the term is' not to be taken in that sense in this 
passage Fa-hsien, whose description of Kapilavastu is 
neither fuL* nor precise, calls the memorial structures 


* Tsa-a-ban-chiog, cA. 20. 
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which he saw 'on Yarious sites to, or tope*, probably using 
the word in an extended sense and as meaning also a 
small shrine. 

Then the Chinese word in the above passage rendered 
“picture” or "representation” is hsiang (flj), commonly and 
correctly translated "image” which in Julien’s rendering 
is tt la statue”. Thus the words chung-tao-wang-hsiang (tfs 
jH) are rendered by him— “au centre duquel s 7 416ve 
la statue du roi” r but the meaning is simply— "within 
which is a representation of the king”. In the case of 
the shrine at the spot where the P*usa entered Mahft- 
mfty&’s womb Julien rightly translates "on a represents le 
jRNMa”. According to Fa-hsien, who has only one re* 
presentation of the Queen and the P-usa, the picture 
shewed these two at the moment when the P ( usa "mount¬ 
ed on a white elephant enters his mother’s womb”. Neither 
this incident, nor that of the Prince (L e. the P*usa) flying 
over the city-wall on his horse, could well be represented 
by a statue. The likenesses or representations of the king, 
queen, and other persons were probably pictures of them 
painted on the walls of the shrines opposite the entrance. 
Small temples with such paintings are familiar to all tra¬ 
vellers in India and China. 1 

Now as to the sites and "old foundations” pointed out 
to our pilgrim and his predecessor as those of the various 
buildings cbnnected with the palace of king Suddhodana, 
all labelled, as it were, with their topes or shrines, we 
may confidently assert that the information given was not 
correct. At the time of Gautama Buddha there was 
neither a king Suddhodana, nor a palace of his, at Kapila- 
vastn. The city was apparently within the territory ruled 
over by the king of Kosala. The father of the Buddha 
was no more than a member of the Sakya clan, perhaps in¬ 
vested with some rank or importance as a chief magistrate, 
although this does not appear. 3 He may also have lived 

t It is possible, however, that the pilgrim may have used the word 
hsiang here in its ordinary sense of image. 

> Oldenberg’s 'Buddha 9 , p. 101: Rhys Davids’s ‘Buddhism', p. 92 
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m or near a place called Kapilavastu, but be had not a 
palace and did not reign there. The topes and shrines 
shewn to the pilgrims must hare been set up long after 
the Buddha’s decease. Even the author of the “Asokft- 
vad&na”, although he mentions the city-gate by which the 
P<usa passed out from his home to become an ascetic, 
does not seem to know anything of the various manorial 
buildings here mentioned. 1 

According to our pilgrim's description in the present 
passage the throwing of the dead elephant by Prince 
Siddh&rtha (the P‘usa) was kept in memory by three ob¬ 
jects. There was a tope at the South gate of the city 
where Devadatta killed the elephant,' Nanda drew its body 
out of the way, and Prince Siddh&rtha threw the body 
over the city-wall and moat. Then at the place where 
the dead body, thus thrown, fell outside the city, there was 
the great hole or pit which it made by its fall. The third 
memento was a shrine containing a representation of 
the Prince. Yuan-chuang’s language might seem to imply 
that the shrine was beside the pit, but his meaning evidently 
is that it was beside the tope. 

The “Pit of the Elephant’s Fall”, as Ynan-cbuang calls 
it, is not mentioned by Fa-hsien, but we find it in some 
other treatises. In the Sarvata Vinaya 1 we find the story 
told very much as our pilgrim tells it, and there the Pit 
is seven li from the city. The “Fang-kuaug-ta-chuang- 
yen-ching” 3 also has a version of it similar to that given 
•in our text. In the story as told in the sutra just cited 
the Prince lifts the dead elephant with a toe of his left 
foot, and sends it through the air over the seven-fold wall 
of the city to a distance of above a furlong, and the ele¬ 
phant falling makes a great hole. In the “ Ying-kuo-ching” « 
Devadatta kills an elephant which blocks the thoroughfare, 
Nanda then flings the dead body out of the way, and 

> Divylv. p. 390. 

* P‘o-i&ng-ehih, eh. 3. 

» Ch. * (No. 159). 

* Ch. 2 (No. 666). 
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Prince Siddh&rtha hulls it over the city wall and brings 
it back to life as it reaches the ground; and a similar 
version of the story is told in the “T 4 ai-tzu-sui-ying-pen- 
ch'i-ching”. 1 Neither in these sutras nor in the “Chung- 
hsEL-ching”, which also relates the miracle, 3 is there any 
mention of a hole or pit made by the elephant’s fall. 
According to Tuan-chuang and the ?ang-kuang-ta-chuang- 
yen-ching the elephant which Devadatta kills is one which 
the king had ordered to carry back the Prince from the 
athletic contest in which he had beaten all his competitors. 
Devadatta, in ill temper at having been beaten all round 
by his cousin, meets the elephant going out to carry home 
this successful rival, and giving way to hie temper kills the 
animal. But some other accounts, as the “Cbung-hsti- 
ching”, represent the elephant as a present from the people 
of Vais&li to the Prince, and Devadatta kills it out of 
envy and jealosy. It is not necessary to suppose that 
Yuan-chuang actually went to the Hastigarta or "Ele¬ 
phant’s Grave”, nor indeed need we believe that there 
was a ditch or pit with that name near Kapilavastu. 

Going on with hit description the pilgrim takes ns outride of 
the capital. To the Boulh of the city, he tells U3, and at a dis¬ 
tance of above 50 li (about ten miles) from it, was an old city 
with a tope. This was the birth place of the Past Buddha Jus- 
lo-ka-ts un t 2 (that is, Krakachunda or Krakucchanda. the Kakn- 
sandha of the Pali scriptures). Not far to the south from this 
city was a tope to mark the spot at which Krakachunda having 
attained to perfect enlightenment (that is, having become Buodha) 
met his father. Another tope, which was to the south-east of 
the old city, marked the place in which bodily relics of this 
Buddha were deposited. In front of this tope wa«j a stone pillar, 
erected by Asoka, above 30 feet high with a carved lion on the 
top, and an account of [Krak&chunda’s] decease (pannirvSna) on 
the sides. Above 30 li (six miles) north-east from this old city 
was another tt old large city” which also had a tope. Here the 
Past Buddha Ka-no ka-mou-ni (Kanakamum) was born. Near 
this city, on the north-east, was the tope which marked the spot 
where this Buddha, after attaining Bodhi. admitted his father into 


i Ch . 1 (No. 665). 
* Ch. 8 (No. 866). 
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ait religion; and north of this «u • top* with bodily reKce of 
Xanakamuni Buddha. Horo too waa a (ton* pillar above twenty 
feat high, with a lion on the top, and a record ef the cbtnwa- 
ttancei of thia Bnddha'a decease on the tides; thie pillar aba 
had been eet np by Atoka. 

Fa-hsien places the old city of Krakachunda, (called by 
him Ku'lu-ch'in Buddha) twelve yoianas (about 96 miles) 
to the south-east of dr&vasti, and he tells us the city bad 
at his time topes and vih&ras (that is, commemorative). 
He gives the name of this city as Na-p'i-ka (gg gfc flp), 
which is perhaps for Nhbhika the name of a town in the 
far north. Less than a yojana to the north of Kraka¬ 
chunda Buddha’s city, Fa-hsien relates, was the city of 
Ku-na-han (Kanakamuni, in the Pali texts Kondgamana) 
Buddha, also with topes. This latter city was according 
to Fa-hsien less than a yojana to the west of Kapilavastu.* 
There is thus, as Cunningham has observed, a serious 
difference between the pilgrims as to the situations of 
these two old cities. According to Yuan-chuang, as wo 
hare seen, Krakachunda’s city was 60 li to the south of 
Eapilavastu and Kanakamuni’s city- a few li to the south¬ 
east of Kapilavastu, while Fa-hsien places Kanakamuni’s 
city to the west and Krakachunda’s city to the south-west 
of Kapilavastu. Yet the two pilgrims are in tolerable 
agreement as to the distance and direction of Sr&vaati 
from Kapilavastu. 

In the Buddhist books various names are given to the 
cities feigned to have been the homes or birth places of 
the two Past Buddhas of this passage, but without any 
indication as to the localities in which the cities were 
situated. Thus Krakachunda Buddha’s city is called Wi»- 
tvei or “Fear-less",* and An-ho (j£ fp) or “Peaceful har¬ 
mony V and Shu (sometimes written Lun) - ha-li-ti-na (|g 
13 Vft H US) or Suhridin, perhaps the original for An-ho.* 

1 Fo-kuo-chi, eh. 21. 

* Fo-»huo-Fo-ming-ehing, eh. 8 (Ho. 404). 

* Chang-a-han-cbing, ch. 1. KbwnvtU in Pali. (D. 2.7.) 

4 Ch'i-Fo.fu-asu-bsing-Uu-chiug (No. 820). The character for She 

it 
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The city of K&n&kamuni is called Chuang-yen (jg: jg|)i 
“adorned”, a translation of Subhavati, and ChHng-ching 
(flf ?$) or “Purity”,* and Ch L a-mo-yue-ti (jg $ g f£) or 
ElshamftTat,* and Ku-na (0* J|?) or Kopft.4 The tope 
over the relics of &rakachunda Buddha is represented as 
having been built by a king contemporary with that 
Buddha and named Asoka 5 or, in one book, Subha.• 
We find the tope of Kanakamuni located in the Benares 
district, 7 but his city Kona was apparently not far west 
from Kapilavastu. On the pillar recently discovered in 
the Nepalese Terai, near Nigliva, is an inscription in which 
long Asoka records that he had twice enlarged the tope 
of Kanakamuni and offered it worship. This information 
is very interesting, but it does not tell us which of the 
great events in that Buddha’s career the tope commemo¬ 
rated. Yet some Indian archaeologists do not hesitate to 
call it the Nirvana Tope of Kanakamuni Buddha. Fa-ksien, 
who places the two old cities on the west side of the 
capital, does not mention the presence of Asoka pillars: 
and Yuan-chuang ; who places the two old cities to the 
eastward of the capital, records the existence of the pillars. 
He represents the inscriptions on the pillars as giving 
particulars of the decease of the two Buddhas, but the 
inscription on the Nigliva pillar does not give such par¬ 
ticulars. 

The pilgrim continuing his description relates that above 40 H 
to the north-east of Kapilavastu was a tope at the place where 
the young “heir-apparent” (that is the P‘usa while a young 
prince) sat in the shade of a tree watching ploughers at work. 
While so sitting he became absorbed in samadhi, and obtained 
emancipation from cravings. The King, his father, observing that 
while bis son was loci in ecstatic meditation the sun’s rays turn- 


1 Fo-shuO'Fo-ming-ehing, eh. 8 (No. 404). 

* Chang-a-han-ching, eh, 1 

* Ch‘i-Fo-fu-mu-hsing-tEu-ching (No. 626). 

♦ Sar. Vin. Yao-thih, eh. 7. 

• Divyfcv. p. 418. 

• A-yu-wang-ching, eh. 4 (No. 184S). Sobha in Pali. r (D. 2. 7.)' 
i Chtag-fa-nien-ch'fi-ching, eh, 47 (No. 679). 
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ed back and the tree gave him continued shade, became con¬ 
vinced of the miraculous sanctity of his son, and felt for him an 
increased reverence. 

The story of this passage is told or referred to in many 
Buddhist books with little variation as to the main inci¬ 
dents. In the Agok&vad&na Upagupta points out to the 
king the jamlm tree under which the P ( us& had sat to 
watch the labourers, and tells the king how the Pmsa here 
went into the first dhyftna having attained true views. He 
also tells Asoka how Suddhodana, on beholding the mi¬ 
racle of the continued shade, prostrated himself before bis 
son in adoration.* It was, we read in another treatise, 
pity for the toiling creatures which made the boy think 
deeply of earthly miseries and the way of escape. Sitting 
under the umbrageous jambu tree, which all the day screen¬ 
ed him from the glare of the sun, he attained by s&m&dhi 
to absolute purity of thought. 2 

To the north-east of the capital were several hundred thousand 
topes where the Sakyas were put to death. When king Virfc- 
<Jhaka conquered the Sakyas. and took them prisoners to the 
number of 99,900,000, he caused them all to be massacred: the 
corpses were strewn about in heaps and the blood made a pond: 
on the prompting of devas the skeletons were collected and 
buried. To the south-west of these topef were four small topes 
where four Sakyas repulsed the army. When Prasenajit suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne he sought a marriage alliance with the 
Sakyas of Kapilavastu, but these despising him as not of their 
class, deceived him by giving him as bride, with great ceremony, 
the daughter of a slave-woman. Prasenajit made this girl his 
queen, and she bore him a son, the prince Virftdhaka. In due 
course this prince went to the home of his mother to be edu¬ 
cated in various accomplishments, and on his arrival at Kapila* 
vastu he lodged with his retinue in the new ohapel to the south 
of the city. The Sakyas hearing of this became enraged at the 
young prince, aud abused him because he— “the low son of a 
slave girl 11 — as they called him, had presumed to occupy the 
chapel which they had built for the use of the Buddha. When 
VirOdhaka became king he promptly led an army to Kapilavastu, 


' Divyhv. p. 891: A-yU-waog-chuan, ch. 2 (No. 1469): A-yii-wang- 
ehmg, ch. 2: Bur. Int. p. 882 ff.: Taa-a-han-ching, eh. 28* 

1 Fang-kuang-ta-chuang-yen-ching, ch. 4 (No. 162). 
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determined to bare revenge for the insult. While his army was 
encamped at some distance from the city lour Sakya husbandmen 
attacked it and drove it back. Having done this the men came 
to the city; but their clansmen cut them off from the clan, and 
drove them into exile, because that they, the lineal descendants 
of universal sovereigns and Dharmar&jas, by having dared to 
commit wanton atrocities, complacently killing others, had die* 
graced the clan. Thfese four men, so banished, went to the 
Snow Mountains and founded dynasties still existing, one in 
Udyftna, one in Bamian, one in Himatala, and one in Shangmi 
($unbi?). 

The summary account here given by Yuan-chuang differs 
considerably from the history of Virudhaka as related m 
the Buddhist books. Thus some authorities represent king 
Prasenajit as demanding from the Sakyas of Kapilavastu 
one of their daughters to be his queen in order that he 
might have an attraction for the Buddha in his palace. 1 
The Sakyas, 500 in number, consider the demand in coun¬ 
cil. They fear to refuse, yet they cannot depart from their 
law which forbids the marriage of their females with aliens. 
Their President (or Elder) Mahanama gets them out of 
the difficulty by sending his daughter by a female slave 
(or, according to one version of the story, the slave her¬ 
self) to be the king’s bride. But there is also a different 
account which represents Prasenajit as falling in love with 
a kind,and thoughtful young maiden who turns out to be 
a slave' of the Sakya Mah&nftma. 2 The King demands the 
girl .from her master, who had seized her for arrears of 
rent due to him by her late father as his agent The 
master gladly complies with the King ’3 request and the 
slave-girl becomes queen. In due course she bears a son, 
the prince who receives the name Virudhaka (or Vidud&bha 
or Vaidurya) When this son grows to be a boy he is 
sent to Kapilavastu to learn archery and other accomplish¬ 
ments, becoming a young prince in the household or under 
the supervision of Mah&nSma, supposed to be his maternal 


* T*6ng-yi-e-h*n-ching, eh. 96: Dh. p. Hid. 

1 Sar. Vin. Tee-ehih, eh. 7, 6 (No. 1191): Rockhill, Life, p. 74: 
Journal finddhiit Text Society Vol. V. P. 1. 
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grand-father. But the night of his arrival at the city is 
spent in the New Hall or Chapel, and the young Salty as, 
in the circumstances described by the pilgrim, treat the 
prince with rudeness and violence, or, according to others* 
after he has left, they speak of him very contemptuously 
and treat his presence in the Hall as a defilement of the 
building. In the course of time Yirudhaka succeeds his 
father as King of Kosala, having played foully for the 
Kingdom. One of his first acts after his accession was 
to collect an army for the invasion of Kapilavastu, and 
the punishment of its inhabitants for their wanton insults 
to him in the days of his boyhood. On his way, and when 
only a short distance from Sr&vasti, he had the memorable 
interview with the Buddha seated under a dead tree as 
already related. When the Buddha left the Sakyas to 
the terrible fate which they-made for themselves the king 
renewed the invasion. While his forces were encamped in 
the neighbouryood of Kapilavastu, the Sakyas in the city, 
following the Buddha’s advice, resolved to shut themselves 
up within the walls aud make a passive resistance. But 
one man Shi-ma (that is, perhaps Sama, Mr. Rockhill’s 
Samaka) living at a distance from Kapilavastu, took up 
arms against the invaders, defeated them, and slew many 
thousands of them. 1 According to the account followed 
by Yuan-chuang there were four country-men who fought 
and repulsed the invading enemy. As the fighting had 
taken place without the sanction of the Sakyas, and against 
their decision to make only a passive resistance, the brave 
patriot (or patriots) not only did not receive any recogni¬ 
tion >m the besieged clansmen, hut actually had to un¬ 
dergo the punishment of expatriation. The crime of Sama 
(or of the four heroes) was that he, a Kshatriya and a 
number of the Buddhist community, had taken human life, 
tad caused it to be taken, in violation of the principles 
to which they were all vowed. When Virudhaka found 


• IMng-yi-e-haa-eaisg 1 e.: OhHs-ysoeMng, aft. $ (Mia 
Rockhill, life, p. 117. 
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that the Saky&s would not fight he attacked their City the 
gates of which were opened to him through bad advice. 
He then destroyed the buildings of Kapilavastu, and mas¬ 
sacred all its inhabitants except a few who managed to 
escape. 1 

Three or four li south of Kapilavastu, the pilgrim’s description 
proceeds, in a wood of Ni-ku-lii (/£ {JO trees was an 
Asoka tope at the place where Sakya gu-lai, having attained 
Buddhahood and returned to his native land, met his father and 
preached to him. The king had sent a messenger to remind his 
son of his promise to return homo on attaining Buddhahood, 
and inviting him to make the visit at once. Buddha’s reply was 
that after the lapse of seven days he would return home. Hearing 
this the king ordered the streets to be cleaned; and he went in 
state to a distance of forty li from the city to await Buddha’s 
arrival The Buddha came through the air, escorted by devas 
and followed by his bhikshus, to the place where the king was 
waiting; from this the procession went to the Ni-kuJU monastery. 
Hot far from this was a tope on the spot where the Buddha, 
sitting under a large tree with his face to the east, accepted a 
gold-embroidered monk’s robe from his aunt and foster-mother. 

‘ Next to this was s tope to mark the spot at which the Buddha 
admitted into the Brootherhood eight princes and 600 Sakyaa. 

The ni-kurlU of this passage, as of other passages in. 
the Records, stands for the Sanskrit word Nyagrodha (in 
Pali, Nigrodha), the Banyan tree. This transcription, 
which seems to represent a colloquial form of the Indian 
word* was probably adopted by the pilgrim from early 
Chinese translations of the Indian books. In his own 
translations from the Sanskrit Yuan-chuaifg uses a tran¬ 
scription nearer to the form nyagrodha. All this passage 
is unsatisfactory; and it seems to have been composed in 
a careltas hurried manner. As the passage itself shews, 
and as we learn from other sources, it was not in the 
Banyan Wood, south of the city, that Suddhodana met the 
Buddha. The king went out in state along the road to 
§r&vasti (or, according to some accounts, towards Raja- 
griha), and at. the river Lu-ha-Jca (Rohitaka?) forty li 


1 Liu-li-wang-chiug (Ho. 671): Mahtbodhivmpsa p. 96: Wu-fifa-lS, 
cA. 21: Spence Hardy M. B. p. 29S. 
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from Kapilavastu, waited for the Buddha’s crossing into 
his territory. 1 Fa-hsien mentions the place at which father 
and son met, hut he does not say anything about a tope 
or wood, and indeed he does not seem to hare known of 
a Banyan Wood. There was one large banyan tree, we 
know, and there may have been several such in the neigh* 
bourhood. There was also near Kapilavastu the Nyagro- 
dh&r&ma (in Pali the Nigrodh&r&ma) or Banyan Monastery 
here mentioned. This establishment was formed by the 
Buddhists of the district after their conversion. Tet our 
pilgrim makes the Buddha go to it on his first visit, as 
Buddha, to his native place. 

The name of the messenger sent by Suddhodana to his 
son was Udsyi or K&lud&yi. When this man came with 
the king’s message he was converted by the Buddha and 
ordained, and so having come as the king’s messenger he 
went back as the Buddha’s apostle. 2 

The "great tree” under which the Buddha was sitting 
when he received the Kasha, or monk’s robe, from his 
aunt Mahft Praj&patl was, according to Fa-hsien, a banyan. 
This pilgrim calls the robe a sanghati, and says the tree 
was 8till in existence at his time. The vestment was of 
fine muslin, we learn, and queen Praj&patl had made it 
herself. Out of kindness to her the Buddha accented the 
robe, and handed it over to the Brotherhood.* 

The “eight princes” of whom Yuan-chnang makes men¬ 
tion here were the Sakyans named, in one account, Ani- 
ruddha, Bhadi (or Bhaddiya), Nandi, Kimbila, Nanda, Upa- 
nanda, A nanda, and Devadatta. But this list does not 
agree with the histories of the disciples given in other 
works. Upfili, the harber, who left Kapilavastu in atten¬ 
dance on the young “princes” when these went to be 
ordained, also made up his mind, on the way, to join the 


> Chung-hsu-ching, eh. 12: Sar. Vin. P'o-tdng-ihib, eh. 9: Ohang- 
pin-clri-ching, eh. 1 (No. 666): Rockhill, life, p. 61. 

* Sar. Via. P‘o-«4ng-ihih i. c. 

* Fo-ihuo-fen-pie-pu-ihih-ohing (No. 980): Chung-a-han-ching, eh. 47. 
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Buddha’s Brotherhood. He was ordained before his former 
masters; and consequently these, oil becoming bhikshus, had 
to reverence Up&li as their senior in religion, a service 
which some of them were very reluctant to render. There 
is not perfect agreement as to the place where the ordi¬ 
nation of Up&li and the Sakya “princes” occurred, for 
the Yinaya and some other treatises refer it to Anupiya 
in the country of the Mallas, 1 while the pilgrims and other 
authorities represent the ordination as having taken place 
at Kapilavastu. It was in consequence of an order from 
king Suddhodana (or from the Sakya Elders) that the 
600 young men and the eight “princes” joined the Brother¬ 
hood; but the ‘princes’ are, more properly, to be included 
among the 500.* Every family which had more than two 
sons, or only two sons was, required by the state decree 
to send the best son to become a Sakya bhikshu. 

Inside the east gate of the city, on the left side of the road, 
was a tope where Prince Sarvfrrthasiidha (the P‘usa) practised 
various accomplishments. Outside this gate, the pilgrim con¬ 
tinues, was a temple of livara-Deva containing a stone image 
of the god in the attitude of rising and bowing. This wai 
the temple into which the infant prince (the P'uta), on the 
way from the place of his birth to the palace, was carried by 
command of the king his father (who was present with the party) 
to be presented to the god according to the enstom of the 
Sakyas. As the baby was borne into the temple the stone image 
descended to pay respect to him, returning to its place when the 
baby pnnce (the P‘usa) was carried away. 

The place where the P*usa while Prince Siddhftrtha 
“practised various accomplishments” was probably the site 
of the school in which he learned archery and the other 
manly accomplishments of the Sakyas. The temple of the 
Deva of this passage, which is not mentioned Fa-haien 
may have been on the site of the temple of the Sakya 
Yardha (or -Yardhana) God to which according to othei 
accounts the infant Buddha was borne, This bakya-vardhana 
( Shih-lca-Mng-chang &*«£) was a Yalraha, the special 


* Dhp. 180 ff.: Vinaya OulL VII. 1: Ssii-fen-lii, eft. 4. 

> Ohang-bsh-ching, eft. 18: IW-chuang-ycn-lnn-ching, eft. 8 (No ll»ii). 
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protector of the Sakyas, and all Sakya children were borne 
to his temple to be presented to the deity and obtain his 
favour and protection for life.* 

Continuing his description the pilgrim relates that outside of 
the south gate of the city, and on the left side of the road, was 
a tope to mark the spot at which the Prince (that is, the P*usa), 
competing in athletio accomplishments with the other Sakyas, 
shot at iron drams. His arrow pierced the drums, went thirty- 
two ii to the south-east, and penetrated the ground up to the 
top, causing a clear spring of water to gush forth. This spot 
also was marked by a small tope; and the spring still existed, and 
had healing powers of great reputation. The people had always 
called it the Arrow Spring. 

Fa-hsien has a similar account of the Arrow-Well or 
Sarakupa, but he has no mention of a tope. In another 
treatise, however, which relates the incident, a tope is 
stated to have been set up by believing brahmins at the 
side of the Well. 2 Of all the Sakyas who were competi¬ 
tors in the military exercises Nanda and Devadatta were 
practically the only rivals to Siddhfirtha, the future 
Buddha; their strength and skill were very great, but they 
were far surpassed by the superhuman achievments of their 
cousin. 

From the Arrow-Spring, the pilgrim proceeds, a walk of 80 
or 90 li north-east brought one to the La-fa-ni (Lumbini) Grove. 
In this Grove was the beautiful bathing tank of the Sakyas, 
and about twenty-four paces from it was the old asoka tree at 
which the Buddha had been born into the world. On the east 
of this was an Asoka tope r at the place where two dragons 
washed the newly born prince with hot and cold water. To the 
east of this were two clear springs with topes where two dragons 
emerged on the birth of the P'usa and produced two springs. 
South of these was a tope where Indra received the newborn 
infant P ( usa. Next to it were four topes to the four Devarajas 
who had taken charge of the baby Buddha after his birth. Near 
these to|>es was a stone pillar set up by Asoka with the figure 
ofj'% horse on the top. Afterwards the pillar had been broken 


1 Divyav. p. 391: A-yu-wang-ohing, ch. 2: Kockhill Life p. 117: 
S ir. Yin. P'O-seng-shih, ch. 2. 

* Fang-kuang-ta-chuang-yen-ching, ch. 4: Bar. Yin. P*o-s6ng- 

iliih, ch. 3. 
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in the middle, end leid on the ground (thet is, half of it), by a 
thunderbolt from a malicious dragon. Near this pillar was a 
small stream flowing south-east, and called by the people the 
Oil Hirer. It was originally a tank of a pure oily liquid pro¬ 
duced by the devas for the use of the Buddha’s mother in cleans¬ 
ing herself from earthly soil after the birth of her son. The 
tank had become changed into a stream of water which, however, 
still retained its oily character. 

The La-fa-ni Grove of this passage is the “King’s Park 
(or Garden)” of Fa-hsien, who gives its name as Lun-min 
({£ jj£) that is Ltunmin or Lumbin, and places it 50 li to 
the east of Kapilavastu. 1 This pilgrim mentions a bath¬ 
ing-tank in which Mah&may& bathed before giving birth 
to her son; and also a Dragon Well, but he does not re¬ 
cord the existence of either tope or pillar in the ‘Park’. 
We observe, however, that the narratives of the two pil¬ 
grims agree in placing Lumbini about nine or ten miles 
to the east of Kapilavastu. According to others it was 
between that city and Devadaha, and belonged to the 
latter. This Garden (or Grove) is celebrated in Buddhist 
legend as containing the very spot at which the future 
Buddha emerged from his mother’s womb. Tts name, 
which appears to havo been pronounced Lumbini and 
Lummini, was originally, according to some accounts, that 
of the queen of Suprabuddha, king of Devadaha, for whom 
the garden was made. Yuan-chuang’s transcription La- 
fa-ni, which seems to* be unknown to other authors, is 
apparently for Lavaul which means “beautiful woman”. 
The various legends differ in the accounts which they give 
of this place. In some it is a Park or Grove, in some a 
Garden, and in some merely a part of the general forest. 
So also they differ as to the kind of tree under which 
Mah&m&yft stood when she was delivered of her child. 
According to the Sarvata Vinaya, and other authorities, it 
was /an asoka tree. When king Asoka visited Lumbini he 
saw the actual asoka tree, and conversed with its guardian 
genius. 2 Fa-hsien saw this asoka tree still alive, and 

1 Fo-kuo-chi, eh. 22. 
s Divy&v. p. see. 
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Yuan-chuang saw it, in its place, but dead. The Lalita- 
vistara makes the tree to hare been a peepul, and the 
authorities used by Hardy and Bigandet call it a sal. 
One Ohinese translation merely has w Lin-p‘i (Lumbi) trees”, 
and under one of these the P‘usa is born. 1 

As to the present representative of Kapilavastu there 
have been several sites proposed. Cunningham thought at 
first that the site of the city might be located at Nagar 
Kh&s, in the southern part of the Basti district, near the 
confines of Nepal. But afterwards he abandoned this in 
favour of the site “on the bank of the Bhuila Tal or Lake 
of Bhuila, which is situated in Pargana-Mans uraagar , in 
the new part of the Basti District, about 25 miles north¬ 
east from Faizabad and about 15 miles west-north-west 
from Basti”. This is the identification made, with great 
confidence, by Mr. Carlleyle, who thought he had discovered 
at the place nearly all the objects mentioned by the Chi¬ 
nese pilgrims. 3 More recently, however, this site has been 
abandoned; and a new one, the existence of which was 
pointed out by Dr. Waddell, has been discovered by the ar¬ 
chaeological explorers of the Indian Government. This is 
declared to be the true Kapilavastu, and the identification 
rests mainly on certain inscriptions on stone pillars found 
recently in the Nepalese Terai. Near the village of Paderia, 
which is about about iwo miles north of Bhagvanpur and 
about thirteen miles from Nigllva, in the Terai north of 
Gorakhpur, Dr. Ftthrer found one of Asoka’s monoliths. 
On this pillar is an inscription which records that king 
Piyadasi (Asoka) in the 21* 1 year of his reign personally 
worshipped at the place as the spot at which the Buddha 
Sakyamuni was bom. There is considerable difference of 
opinion as to the precise meaning of the rest of the in¬ 
scription. It seems, however, to intimate that the king 
caused a pillar of polished stone to be set up at the 
Buddha’s birth place, and reduced the Government contri- 


* Fo-thno-p'u-yao-ching, eh. 2 (No. 160). 

1 Arch. 6ur* India Vol. XII. p. 88 and XXII. p. 1 If. 
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bution from the Lummini village. 1 With reference to this 
inscription we may observe that neither in the Sanskrit 
text of the Asok&vad&na, nor in any one of the three inde¬ 
pendent Chinese versions of it, is there mention of a stone 
pillar set up by the king, or of any reduction of taxation, 
or of the existence of a village at the Garden. According 
to these texts the first place which Asoka and Upagupta 
reach on their pilgrimage from Pataliputra is the Lum- 
bini Garden; Upagupta tells the king that this is the 
place of Buddha’s birth, and points out the particular tree 
under which Maham&yS, stood when her child was born; 
then the king sets up a shrine, or a tope, at the place, 
and makes a donation of 100000 ounces of gold (or of 
precious substances), and goes away. Perhaps the shrime 
referred to is the one recently discovered, close to 
the spot where Asoka’s pillar was found. 2 * It contains a 
statue of Mah&maya^ nearly life size, giving birth to the 
infant. The existing statue has not been closely examined, 
go its age is quite uncertain. Neither of the pilgrims has 
any reference to a tope erected by Asoka; and the topes 
now existing, near the shrine and inscribed pillar, are very 
small. Yet we find mention of a great tope at the spot where 
the Buddha was bora,* and about the year A. D. 764 the 
tope was visited, we are told, by the Chinese pilgrim known 
as Wukung. 4 Yuan-chuang, we have seen, mentions a stone 
pillar, but he does not say anything about an inscription 
on it The Fang-chih, however, tells us that the pillar 
recorded the circumstances of Buddha’s birth. Further 
search in the neighbourhood of Pa<Jeria may reveal the 
Sakya’s Tank, the Dragon’s Topes, Indra's Tope, and the 
Oily stream, all m the Lumbini Garden. About eight 
miles north-west from Paderia, we are told, are the ruins 


1 J. R. A. 8. for 1897, p. 615: Epigraphia, Indica Vol. V. p. 1: 
Jour des Savants, Fe v. 1897, p. 73. 

1 Journal Roy. As. Soc. 1897 p. 619. 

* Haiti-ti-kuan-ching, ch. 1 (No. 956). 

4 ShUi-ching: Journal Asiatique 1896 p. 367. 

* B 
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of Kapilavastu which are “to be traced over a length of 
seven English and a breadth of about three English miles”, 
a statement not to be accepted. 

Then we havu the Asoka pillar of Nigllva already 
noticed (pp. 7,16) the inscription on which shews us that the 
city of the previous Buddha Konakamuni, mentioned and pro¬ 
bably visited by the Chinese pilgrims, stood near the site 
of that village. Nigllva is U situated 38 miles north-west 
of the Uska Bazar station of the Bengal and North-west 
Railway, in the Nepalese tahsil Taulihvft of the Zillah 
Butaul”. Dr. FOhrer places the ruins of the city of Kraku- 
cbanda Buddha seven miles south-west from the ruins of 
Kapilavastu. As we have seen there is a serious disagree¬ 
ment between the pilgrims as to the sites of the two old 
cities of the Past Buddhas with respect to Kapilavastu. Yuan- 
chuang makes Krakuchanda’s city to have been ten miles 
south of Kapilavastu, while Fa-hsien makes it to have been 
about seven miles to the south-west of that city; and 
Yuan-chuang locates Konakamuni’s city -to the south-east, 
while Fa-hsien places it due west of Kapilavastu. Further 
discoveries in the Terai and adjoining country may give 
more certainty as to the relative positions of the inter¬ 
esting remains of old Buddhism in the district. The two 
stupas of Krakuchanda Buddha have been discovered, we 
a re told, at a place about seven mileq to the south-west 
of the ruins of Kapilavastu, and so about the spot indi¬ 
cated by Fa-hsien as the site of tiiat Buddha’s old city. 
Then Nigllva, which, as we have seen, has the stupa of 
Konakamuni Buddha, is about 15 miles to the south-west 
of Pageria (Lumbini), a location which corresponds roughly 
to Fa-hsien’s description. Thus the narrative of the earlier 
of the pilgrims is corroborated and illustrated by these 
important discoveries, and the later pilgrim’s account re¬ 
ceives from them useful corrections. 

The most recent discovery in the Sakya country is that of 
the Piprawa Stupa an account of which was given to the 
Royal Asiatic Society by the Secretary on the 10 th August 
1900. This stupa enclosed certain vases which contained 
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bone-relics and various other articles. On one of the urns is 
a short inscription which, in Dr. Bttnler’s translation, 1 is— 
“This relic-shrine of divine Buddha is (the donation) of 
the Sakya Sukiti brothers associated with their sisters, 
sons and wives.” 

But Dr. Rhys Davids translates it:— 2 

“This shrine for relics of the Buddha, the august one, 
(is that) of the Sakyas, the brethren of the distinguished 
one, in association with their sisters, their children and 
their wives”.* 


‘ J. R. A. 8. 1898, p. 388. 

1 The Piprawa Stupa on the Birdpore Estate containing the 
Relict of Buddha, ibid. p. 588. 

* [Professor Pischel, in his article in the Z. D. M. G. 1902, p. 157 
bin a probably solved the jJroblem of the difficult word Sukiti which 
he interprets as ‘pious foundation 1 . So the translation will run: 
u This shrine &c. is the pious foundation of the Sakyas, his brethren 
in association &c. Ed ] 
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RAMA OR RAMAGRAMA. 

The pilgrim goes on to relate that “from this” (that is, the 
Lumbini Garden) he travelled through a wild jangle east for 
more than 200 U (about 40 miles) to Lan-mo (Rftma) country. 
This had been waste and wild for a long time, and its area was 
not defined: its towns were heaps of ruins and there was a very 
scanty population. 

To the sout-heast of the old city (that is, the former capital), 
he tells us, was a brick tope nearly 100 feet high. This had 
been built by the king of this country (who obtained one of the 
eight portions of the Buddha's relies) to enclose his share for 
preservation and worship. Beside this Relic Tope was a clear 
tank the dragon of which, when he went out for a stroll, assumed 
the form of a snake, and performed pradakshina to the Tope by 
crawling round it to the right. The wild elephants also came 
in companies and strewed flowers at the tope; all this went on 
without intermission. When king Asoka was dispersing the 
Buddha-relics of the eight topes, having taken away those of 
seven of the topes, he came to R&ma in order to carry off the 
relics in its tope also. As he was about to begin work the dragon 
of the tank, afraid of being dispossessed, changed himself into a 
brahmin and tapping the [king's] elephant in the face, said 
—“Your Majesty’s kindness extends to all Buddhadom, and you 
have largely sown the seeds of good works. 1 venture to beg 
you to dismount and deign to visit my abode". Asoka accepted 
the invitation, and followed the dragon, to his palace. There 
overpowered by the splendour of the dragon's paraphernalia for 
the worship of the relics, he granted the dragon's petition, and 
abandoned the idea of rifling the tope. A memorial at the place 
of coming out from the tank recorded the event 

The situation here assigned to Rama agrees with that 
given by Fa-hsien who places it five yojanas to the eas»i 
of the place where the Buddha was born. 1 The Fang* 
chih also agrees with the Records, but the Life makes 
Rama to be above 500 li (about 100 miles) east from 
Kapilavastu, and this distance agrees roughly with that 
given in some of the Buddhist books, that is, thirteen Yojanas. 

Some texts of the Life place the Relic Tope to the 
east of the old capital, and some make its height to be 
only fifty feet. The Life also does not make any ifiention 


1 Fo-kuo-chi, eh. 23. 
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of the dragon of the tank changing himself into a snake, 
but states that he often assumed the form of a man* and 
performed pradakshipa to the tope. 

Foi the words in the above passage u tapping the [king’s] 
elephant in the face, said” the original is ChHen-Jcou-hsiang - 
yue (§jjf pp H), and Julien translates this— tt se pro- 
sternant aux pieds de l’616phant, lui parle ainsi”. This 
rendering is manifestly wrong from every point of view. 
The phrase k‘ou-hsiang here means to tap or strike the 
elephant as h‘ou-ma is to tap a horse. But these phrases 
are used figuratively in the senses of boldly r sternly, seriously, 
and it is not necessary to suppose that any actual tapping 
or knocking takes place. In the present passage the word 
“king’s”, which I have added, is really not needed, and 
we are only to understand that the dragon-brahmin faced 
the king, and addressed to him an earnest remonstrance. 

The story of king Asoka and the dragon who guarded 
the Relic Tope at Rama is told in several Buddhist books 
with variations. The Divy&vad&na, like our pilgrim’s 
narrative, represents king Asoka as going to the Naga’s 
Relic Tope, and on seeing the naga’s worship, as going away 
without interfering with the sacred relics. 1 But the “Tsa- 
a-han-ching” represents Asoka as carrying off the relics 
in the tope in spite of the dragon’s remonstrances. 2 The 
Sinhalese have a legend about the nfcga (or also nagas) 
and this tope. According to one of their books the relics 
were removed from Ramagama (probably the R&ma of our 
author) by supernatural means to Ceylon; but this is a 
late and local fiction. 3 

Near to the Relic Tope, the pilgrim records, was the Srfcma- 
iiera Monastery so called because its temporal affairs were always 
managed by a srflmanera or unordained Brother. 

we have a short history of the origin of this Mouasteiy, 
and the account given agrees in the main with the narra- 

1 Divyav. p. 380. 

* Tsa-a-han-ching, ch. 23. 

3 Mah. ch. 31. See Rhys Davids on these legends; J. R. A. S. 
1901, pp. 397—410. 
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tive by Ea-hsien at whose time the establishment was a 
recent institution Yuan-chuang found in it only a small 
number of Brethren, who were very civil and hospitable. 

From the SrSmanera Monastery the pilgrim, we are told, went 
east through a great wood above 100 li (about 20 miles) to a 
great Asoka tope. This was at the place where the Prince (the 
P ( usa) made a halt, having gone over the city-wall of Kapila¬ 
vastu at midnight and ridden on until daylight. Here also he 
gave expression to the settled purpose of his life in these woids— 
“Here I go out of prison, put off fetters, unyoke for the 
last time”. 1 Then the Prince took the jewel from his crown 
and handed it to his groom Cbandaka to take back to the king, 
his father. At the same time he gave the groom this message 
to the king— W My present retirement to a great distance is 
not a wai jn separation from you —I desire to have done with 
impermanence and put an end to moral defects n . Then he 
spoke words of comfort to the disconsolate servant, and sent 
him back. 

Fa-hsien agrees with our pilgrim in placing the tope of 
the “sending back” at about 20 miles east from the Srfi- 
manera Monastery, but he does not ascribe the tope to 
Asoka. So also in the Lalitavistara 3 , and in other works 
where this tope is mentioned it is merely said to have 
been erected by “people of after times”. It was known 
as the Tope of Chandaka’s Return, that is, the tope 
which marked the spot where the Prince’s groom began 
his journey back to Kapilavastu with his master’s horse. 
But the Chinese scriptures are not agreed as to the pre¬ 
cise locality at which the parting between the Prince and 
Chandaka took place, some representing it as at a much 
greater distance than 20 miles from Kapilavastu. 

To ihe east of the tope of Ch&ndaka’g Returning was a dead 
jambu, tree and at the side of this was a small tope. It was 
here that the Prince (the P‘usa) exchanged his princely robes 


1 The Chinese for this soliloquy is— (±S $$ JR 

and Julien translates— u Aujourd’hui, je sors en- 
fin do me prison et je brise xnes liens. Ce fut en cet endroit qu’il 
quitta son char poor la derniere fois.” This rendering mistranslates 
the first word of the sentence, and ignores the construction. 

* Lalitavistara, Foucaux, p. 214. 
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for the deer-skin dress given to him by a hunter who was 
Indra in disguise. 

Near this spot was an Asoka tope to mark the place at which 
the P f usa cut off his hair, and had his head shaved by a deva; 
the hair cut off was taken by Indra to Heaven to be an object 
of worship. 

The pilgrim next mentions incidentally that accounts varied 
as to the age of the P‘usa when he went out from home, some 
making him nineteen, and some twenty nine years old at the 
time. So also, he tells us, authorities differed as to whether it 
was on the 8th or the 15th day of the second half of the month 
Visakha that the Prince left his home to begin the religious life. 

Prom the Head-shaving Tope the pilgrim travelled, he tells 
us, south-east through a wild country for more than 180 li (about 
36 miles) to a Banyan Orove which had a tope above 80 feet in 
height. This, he Bays, was the Embers Tope built by the brah¬ 
mins of the place over the charcoal fragments which they found 
at the scene of the Buddha's cremation. These brahmins arrived 
too late to obtain a share of the actual relics, and they were 
allowed to take a portion of the dead embers— M ashes-charcoal” 
—from u the place of cremation". Carrying these to their native 
place the brahmins there erected this shrine for the worship of 
the embers; ever since its erection the tope has given miraculous 
testimonies, and at it many prayers of the afflicted have been 
answered. 

In an old monastery near the Embers Tope were remains of 
the sitting - place and exercise - walk of the Pour Past Buddhas. 
Then on either side of this monastery, the pilgrim adds, were 
some hundreds of topes among which was one built by king 
Asoka which, although in ruins, still shewed more than 100 feet 
above ground. 

In this passage Yu&n-chuang places the Embers Tope in 
the Nyagrodhavana or Banyan Grove, and this agrees with 
a Tibetan account translated by Mr. RockhilL> In it it is 
only one Brahmin, named Nyagrodha from the Nyagrodhika 
count) y, who obtains the embers. In the Pali account 
of the distribution of the relics it is “the Moriyas of 
Pipphalavana" who come late to the scene of the cre¬ 
mation, and hare to be content with the remnants of 
burnt fuel* So also in two Chinese writings the “Chang 


» Rookhill, Life, p. 147. 

* Rhys Davids, ‘Buddhist Suttas’ (S. B. E. Vol XI.) p. 134. 
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arhan-ching” and the M Maham&ya-ching , \ it is Pi-po (that 
is Pippala) villagers who get the embers. 4 One treatise, 
the tt Pan-ni-huan-ching”, has an Embers Tope, and also 
an Ashes Tope, erected by different men at different 
places; 1 2 the former is built by a Tao-shi . or saintly recluse, 
and the latter by a brahmin; but neither of these topes 
seems to have been at a place near Ramagrama. The 
“Fo-pan-ni-huan-ching” agrees with the “Pan-ni-huan-ching” 
as to the erection of an Embers and an Ashes Tope, and 
places the latter in the Che-ka-kie country. 3 In the “Ta- 
pan-nie-pan-chingV however, there is only the Embers 
Tope and it seems to be located at Ku&nagara. 

The “Rama Country” of the Chinese pilgrims, the Rama 
Village (Ramagrama) of various writers, seems to have 
been little known until it attained celebrity for its tope 
containing bodily relics of Gautama Buddha. And it is 
interesting to observe that in the accounts of the division 
of the relics which assign a portion to Ramagrama there 
are some differences of detail, and that all accounts do 
not agree in assigning a share to this place. In the Pali 
sutra of the “Great Decease” the “Koliyas of Ramagama” 
go to Kusin&ra and obtain an eighth share of the relics; 
so also in a Vinaya treatise the Kou-ln-lo of Lo-mo 
(Rama) obtain a share. 5 In the Pali version from which 
Bigandet’s information was obtained it was the “king of 
Rama” who took action in the matter.® In the appendix 
to the Mah&mSya-ching it is the Kou-li (Koli) people of 
Lo-mo-ka (Rfimaka, or for Ramagrama) who obtain the 
relics, and so in the “Yu-hsing-cliing” of the Ch 4 ang-a-han- 
ching, and also in the Pan-ni-huan-ching where the name 
of the country is given as k'o-lo (T5J* that is “Enjoyable*, 


1 Ch‘ang-a- han-ching, ch. 4: Mahimaya-ching, eh. 2 (No. 882). 

* Pan-ni-huan-ching, eh. 2 (No. 1X9), 

3 Fo-pan-ni-huan-ching, ch . 2 (No. 552). 

* Ta-pan-me-p‘an-ching, ch. 2 (No. 118) 

3 Rhys Davids, S. B. E. Vol. XI. p. 132- Shih-eung-lu, ch. 60 
(No. 1115). 

* Bigandet, ‘Legend* Vol. II. p. 92. 
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evidently for R&ma. But in no other of the Nirvana trea¬ 
tises in Chinese translations, so far as I know, is there 
any mention of Ramagrama in connection with the distri¬ 
bution of the Buddha’s relics. And the Tibetan text trans¬ 
lated by Rockliill is also apparently without the name of 
either the country Rama, or the people Koliya, in this 
matter. But Rockhill thinks that the Sgrasgrogs of his 
text may be Ramagrama, and the Kshatriya u Krodtya of 
Sgra-sgrogs” obtained a share, and this was “honoured by 
a king of n&gas”* 

The Lalitavistara and some other treatises which treat 
of the subject do not mention Ramagrama as the first 
halting place of Prince Siddhartha in his flight from 
home, the place where he sent back his groom and horse, 
exchanged garments with the hunter, and had his head 
shaven. 

It is unnecessary now to notice the opinious of General 
Cunningham and Mr. Carlleyle as to the modern represen¬ 
tative of the Rama of our pilgrims. Further researches 
in the Nepal Terai may lead to the discovery of some 
trustworthy indication as to the site of the old city. To 
some of the Buddhist writers it was evidently a frontier 
or a foreign place beyond what was known to them as 
Jambudvlpa or India. It has been identified with the 
Devadaha or Koli of the Sakyas mentioned in the romances 
about the origin of the family from which Gautama Buddha 
sprang, and there is much in favour of the identification. 

KUSlNAGARA. 

Continuing his narrative the pilgrim relates that “from this’ 9 
(that is apparently, from the vicinity of the Expbers Tope) he 
went north-east through a great forest, the road being a narrow 
dangerous path, with wild oxeu and wild elephants, and robbers 
and hunters always in wait to kill travellers, and emerging from 
the forest he reached the country of Kou-shih-na-ka-lo (Ku&na- 
gara). The city walls were in rijins, and the towns and villages 
were deserted. The brick foundations of the “old city” (that is, 


* Rockhill* Life 9 p. lib and 147: As. Res. Vol. XX. p. 815. 
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tlie city which had been the capital) were above ten li in circuit; 
there were very few inhabitants the interior of the city being a 
wild waste. 

Here, it will be noticed, the pilgrim departing from his 
usual custom does not give the distance which he travell¬ 
ed. Fa-hsien, however, tells us that the distance from the 
Embers Tope east to Ku£inagara was twelve yojanas 1 
(about 480 li), and the Fang-chih gives the distance as 
500 Zi. As the Embers Tope was about 50 miles from 
R&magrama the distance from that city to Kuginagara 
was apparently about 140 or 150 miles in an easterly 
direction. Then in one of the Nirvana sutras we are told 
that from Rajagaha to Kusinagara was a journey of twelve 
yojanas. 2 

The utter ruin and desolation of the city and district 
of Kusinagara are noted by Fa-hsien, one of whose expres¬ 
sive terms about the solitude of the capital is applied to 
it by our pilgrim. 

Within the capital in its north-east corner was an Asoka tope 
on the site of the house of Chun-ti (Chunda), and on the pre¬ 
mises was a well dug at the time when [Chunda] was making 
preparations for the entertainment [of the Buddha and his dis¬ 
ciples] the water of which had remained clear and fresh. 

For the words “Within the capital” here the Chinese 
is Ch‘&ng-nei. This is the reading in all the texts except 
B which has the faulty reading Ch'eng-mGn or “City gate”, 
the reading which Julien had before him. 

The story of Chunda the blacksmith giving the Buddh* 
his last breakfast is told in several books. But in these 
Chunda is generally described as a resident of P&vft and 
as giving the great entertainment there. Thus the “Yu- 
hsing-ching”, the Pali “Mahft-Parinibbftna sutta” or “Sutra 
of the Great Decease”, and a Tibetan,work, all make 
Pfiva to be the place of Chunda’s. residence and the 
scene of the beakfast to the Buddha. 1 In the Mah&y&nist 


* Fo-kuo-chi, eh. 24. 

2 Ta-pan-nie-pan-ching, eh. 17 (No. 114). 

3 Yu-hsing-ching in Ch 4 ang-a-han-ching, ck. 3; ‘Buddhist Sottas' 
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sutra Ta-pan-ni-huan-ching, however, it is at Ku&inagara 
that Chunda lives, and entertains Buddha and his dis¬ 
ciples. 1 Fa-hsien does not make mention of Chunda’s 
house in Kusinagara; and our pilgrim’s account may 
have been derived from books rather than from personal 
knowledge. He had evidently read Maha - Parinirv&pa 
sutra in the translation by Dharmaraksha made about 
A. D. 420. When Buddha intimated his acceptance of 
the invitation to breakfast from Chunda, the latter set 
himself to.. prepare a great feast. In the Pali Mahfi- 
parinibb&na Sutta Chunda, the artificer’s son, is re¬ 
presented as setting before the Buddha on this occa¬ 
sion a dish of sukaramaddava. No one of the disciples 
was allowed to eat of this particular food, and what remain¬ 
ed over was buried in the ground. The word sukara¬ 
maddava has been generally understood to mean a pre¬ 
paration of pig’s flesh; and Dr. Rhys Davids translates it 
in one place by “dried boar’s flesh”, and in another place 
by “tender pork” 2 . But he is not satisfied with tjie inter¬ 
pretations and explanations given of the word, and he is 
evidently inclined to regard it as a name for some vege¬ 
table article of food. This view is taken also by K. E. Neu¬ 
mann who gives reasons for regarding the word as denot¬ 
ing some kind of edible fungus. 3 Now it is remarkable 
that neither in the Tibetan, nor in any of the Chinese 
accounts of the, death of the Buddha is there any 
mention of pork at the last breakfast. Nor is it mention¬ 
ed in the Mahayanist books on the Great Decease, nor in 
the account of Chunda’s feast given in the Sarvata Yinaya. 
In the “Yu-hsing-ching” the dainty reserved by Chunda 
for the Buddha is called “Sandal-wood-tree-ear”, or “San- 


by Dr Rhys Davids p. 70 (S. B. E. Vo]. XI); Rockhill’s ‘Life’, p. 182 
note 2 and p. 183.' 

1 Ch. 3 (No. 120). So also in the Ta-pan-nie-p^n-ching, ch. 2 
(No. 118). 

2 ‘Buddhist Sottas', p. 72: ‘Questions of king Milinda’, Vol. I p. 243 
and note. 

3 ‘Die Reden Gotamo BuddhoV, voth p, XIX. 
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dal-wood-ear”. 1 By these names is probably indicated a 
tree-fungus, or some aromatic mushroom. In the Chinese 
language a common name for any parasitical tree-fungus 
is mu-erh (/fc Jj.) or “tree-ear”, and among Buddhist 
monks and their friends mushrooms are well known as 
Ho-shang-jou or “Monks’ flesh-meat”. 1 agree with Neu¬ 
mann that the pious blacksmith was not likely to cook 
pickled pork for the Buddha, and think that fungus or 
mushroom should be taken to be the meaning of sukara- 
madd&va. 

The pilgrim now goes on to describe the scene of the Buddha's 
Parlnirvana, the Great Decease. He states that three cr four li 
to the north-west of the capital, on the other side of the Ajita* 
vati river, and noi far from the west bank of the river, was the 
&ala Grove. The ftala tree he describes as like the the Chinese 
oak with a greenish-white bark and very glossy leaves. Among 
the Sal trees of the grove were four ot extraordinary size, and 
it was at these the J»i-)ai passed awa}. In the large brick 
temple (or chait>a, ching-she ) at the place was an image (or 
representation) of Jv-lci-me-pan (that is, of the Buddha dead) 
lying with his head to the north. Beside this temple was a tope, 
built by Ahoka, which though in ruins wa9 still above 200 feet 
high. In front of the tope* was a stone pillar, on which were 
recorded the circumstances of the Buddha's decease, but the day 
and the month were pot given. The pilgrim, however, ascer¬ 
tained from records that the Buddha lived 80 years, and died on 
the last day of the month Vaisiikha (April-May), hut the 
SarvuBtivadins held that he passed away on the 8th day 
of the second half of the month Karthika (October-November). 
There were also, the pilgrim adds, differences of statement as 
to the time which bad elapsed since the Buddha's death, some 
authorities giving above 1200 years, some 1800, some 1500, and 
some only above 900 and unden 1000. 

As to the river mentioned in this passage, a note added 
to the text explains the word Ajitavati as meaning um- 
sh&ng (£t or “Invincible”, and adds that this was the 
general name for the river at the pilgrim’s time. It also 
state that an- old name lor this river was 
but the*, second character in t’he transcription has been 


1 0hrag*4hafi~ch!»g 1. c. 
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shown to be a mistake; it should be replaced by i (i|£), 
giving the name. Air&vatl. Another designation for this 
river is given in the note as ShiAa-na-ff&k that is Siran- 
yavati for Hirapyavati, with ho added, teamed as mean¬ 
ing “the river with gold”. It was evidently a variety of 
this last name which Fa-hsien transcribed bv Hi-lien ). 

The Buddhist books do not give us /rrruch information 
as to the situation, relative to Kusinaga: *of the place at 
which the Buddha died. Bigandet, probably quoting from 
a Pali authority, tells us that the forest of Sal trees was 
to the south-west of the city. 1 The “Maha-Parinibbana- 
Sutta” merely gives the scene of the Great Decease as 
the “sala grove of the Mallas, the Upavattana of Kusinara, 
on the further side of the river Hiranyavati”. 2 With this 
the description in the “Lien-hua-mien-ching” agrees close¬ 
ly, 3 anji the other accounts are similar. Fa-hsien places 
the Sal Grove on the Hiranyavati river, and to the north 
of the city Ku&nagara. Instead of the tope which Yuan- 
chuang here mentions, as having been built on the spot 
by Asoka, we find a chaitya in the Dlvyavadana. 4 It is 
worthy of notice that the place at which the Buddha 
passed away for ever was the only object pointed out to 
Asoka by Upagupta while the two were at Kusinagara. 

We have next' our pilgrim's accounts of the Frawcolin and 
Deer Jatakas apropos of two topes near the Temple of the 
Buddha’s Decease said to commemorate the events which form 
the culminating points of ihesc stories. In the former Jataka as 
related by the pilgrim the Francolin, that is the P‘usa, by bis 
earnestness of speech and action, induces Indra to put out a 
forest fire which was making great havoc among the living crea¬ 
tures in this district. In the latter Jataka the Deer, that is the 
P‘usa, at the expense of his own life saves the other creatures 
of the forest here, who fleeing from a great fire were being 
drowned in their attempt to cross the river. The tope over the 
remains of the P‘usa-Deer, who was drowned after saving the 


1 Bigandet, ‘Legend* Yol. II, p. 46. 

* Rhys Davids in ‘Buddhist Suttas’, p. 86. 

3 Lien-hua-mien-ching, ch. 2 (No. 465). 

4 p. 894. 
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last of tho animals, tbe lame hare, was built, according to Yuan- 
chuang, at this place by the devas. 

The two Jfttakas here summarized are told with some 
differences of detail in other works. Thus in the M Fran- 
colin J&taka” as told in a wellknown $&stra the bird soaks 
his feathers in water, and then shakes himself in the burn¬ 
ing forest; when Indra tries the sincerity of his compassion 
the Francolin says he is ready to go on until death; by 
the force of his merit and faith the fire is extinguished 
and since that time the forest has enjoyed an exemption, 
from great conflagrations. 1 In other versions of the Deer 
Jatnka instead of a lame hare we have a fawn as the last 
creature to be saved. This last animal was Subhadra in 
a previous birth, and as a man Subhadra was the last to 
be saved from*sin and sorrow by the Buddha. 2 

Near the tope of the Life-saving Deer, the pilgrim next 
relates, was a tope which had been erected on the spot where 
Subhadra died, and we are treated to a short account of 
the circumstances attending the conversion, ordination, and 
death of this man as Yuan-chuang knew them. When the 
Buddha was on his death-bed and on the day before he died 
SubhadrA, who was a brahmin teacher 120 years old. came to 
the Twin Trees to Bee Buddha, and obtain from him the solution 
of some doubts and difficulties. Aimndn refused to admit the 
old enquirer fearing he Would weary tbe Master, but Subhadra 
urged his request and he was finally admitted. Then addressing 
the Buddha he said— “There are the self-styled Masters of the 
[six] other Communities all with different systems of doctrine 
which they teach for the guidance of lay-people— Does Gautama 
know these all** ^ To this the Buddha made answer— U I have 
made myself thoroughly acquainted With them all, and will describe 
them to you”. When Subhadra beard tins, he believed and under¬ 
stood with pure mind, and the he prayed to be admitted into 
the Order. Buddha then told iim that a four years' probation 
was required before the professed adherent of another system 
could receive ordination as a bhfkshu tu the Buddhist biotherhood 
The probation, he said, was to allow the conduct and disposition 
of the applirant to be observed, and it his deportment were found 
,to be correct, and his language truthful, he could become a 


1 Sde Ta-chih-tu-lun, ch. 16. 

*‘Cf. Rock hill’s ‘Life, p. 1&* Bud. Lit. Nep. p. 80. 
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bhikshn— “Bat it depends on the individual's conduct", added 
the Buddha, “and there is no difficulty [in your case]". To this 
Subhadra replied— u Th© Lord is compassionate and an impartial 
Saviour. Let there be four years of probation; my three organs 
[mouth, body, and mind] will be in accordance with what is right". 
To this the Buddha replied— “1 have already said— “it depends 
on the individual’* conduct" ". So Subhadra was admitted into 
the Order, and ordained as a bhikshu. He thereupon devoted 
all his energies to the attainment of spiritual perfection, and 
early in the night realized in himself the state of arhatship. 
Then as he could not bear to see the death of the Master he, 
in the presence of the congregation, made miraculous manifesta¬ 
tions and passed away by tho sam&dhi of elemental fire. 

This version of the story of Subhadra follows to a large 
extent the “Yu-hsing-ching”, sometimes using the very 
words of that interesting sutra. But the narrative of the 
conversion, ordination, and death of this last disciple is 
told also in several other treatises. We find, moreover, 
mention of a work called the “Sutra of the Brahmacli&rin 
Subhadra”, but the account given in it differs in some 
important points from that given in the other books. 1 
According to the “Tseng-yi-a-han-ching” and the “Yu- 
hsin-ching” Subhadra was a Brahmacharin, and accord¬ 
ing to the tt Ta-pan-nie-pan-ching”, the M Tsa-a-han-ching”, 
Mr. Rockhill’s Tibetan text, and the Sarvata Yinaya, he 
was a parivrajika.* Nearly all authorities describe him as 
a feeble old man of 120 years residing in Kudinagara, 
We are also told that he was a man of great learning 
and wisdom, possessing superhuman powers, and held in 
high esteem by the inhabitants of Kusinagara who regard¬ 
ed him as an arhat. He had been puzzled, however, by 
difficulties in religious matters caused by the disputes and 
conflicting doctrines of the six (in one treatise eight) great 
religious teachers of his time, and by the inconsistencies 
in the lives of these men. Then at a later period of his 
life the Sakya Gautama had arisen as a new leader with 

i Ta-cbib-tu-lun, ch. 3. 

* Tsdng-yi-a-ban-ching, ch. 37; Chang-a-han-ching, ch. 4; Ta-pan 
-nie-p‘an-ching, ch. 3 (No. 118); Tsa-a-han-ching, ch. 35; Rookhill’# 
life 1. c.; Sir. Yin. Tta*shifc, ch. 38. 
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new doctrines about karma and nirvana and had instituted 
a new Brotherhood. So now hearing that Gautama nad 
come to the suburbs of Kusinagara in a dying state, the 
old saint went to see him and learn from him the truth 
about his own system and the systems of the six Teachers. 
Finding Ananda keeping guard he asked to be admitted 
to the Master; but Ananda refused him admission and 
repeated the refusal to the old man’s renewed petition. 
The reason which Ananda gave was that the Master was 
in great pain and dying, and so was not to be disturbed. 
But the Buddha hearing the conversation, ordered that the 
enquirer-be allowed to see him and Subhadra was admitted. 
After due salutation performed the old saint being en¬ 
couraged by Buddha stated his difficulties. The six 
Teachers, he said naming them, all disagreed and. he wanted 
to know which of them was right; were they, as they pro¬ 
fessed to be, omniscient? Were they higher in attainments 
than or otherwise superior to Gautama himself? were they 
right in their tenets as to what constituted a Sramaoa? 4 
Replying to Subhadra the Buddha, according to one 
account, says that before he left home to become a reli¬ 
gious mendicant all the world was beguiled by the Six 
Teachers and that he had not seen the reality of a &ra- 
mana among them. 3 Then the Buddha goes on to say— 
a At the age of 29 years, Subhadra. I became a mendicant 
to learn the way of life (tao)i at the age of 36 years under 
the Bodhi tree I thought out thoroughly the Eight-fold 
holy path, gained perfect spiritual insight, and acquired 
omniscience. I then went to Benares and taught the Four 
Truths to Ajhftta Kaundinya and the four others. When 
these men got on the track of the way of life the name 
Sramana was pronounced for the first time”. In the Pali 
MahR-Parinibb&na-sutta the Buddha says to Subhadra, 
according to Dr. Rhys Davids’s translation— 


* See ‘Buddhist Suites’ p. 103; Ta-pan-nie-p‘an-ching, ch. 86 (No. 
114); Fo-pan-nie-huan-ching, ch. 2 (No. 662). 

3 Ta-pan-nie-p'an-ohing, ch. 2 (No. 118). 
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“But twenty-nine was 1 when I renounced 
The world, Subhadda, seeking after good. 

For fifty years and one year more. Subhadda, 

Since 1 went out, a pilgrim have I been 
Through the wide realms of virtue and of truth, 

And outside these no really ‘saint’ can be. 1 

Exception may be taken to this rendering though it 
is followed in the Ge r man translation by Hardy in fcis 
“Der Buddhismus”. 2 3 One Chinese version of the passage 
gives us the following— “When I was twenty-nine years 
old I became an ascetic to seek goodness (shan-tao ). Su- 
bhadra, fifty years have gone since I became Buddha: the 
practice of discipline, sam&dhi, and spiritual wisdom I 
now declare the essentials of my system: outside of it 
there is not a gramana.”* In other books the Buddha 
tells Subhadra that for fifty years he had thought in soli¬ 
tude on .the practice of sam&dhi, a pure life, and spiritual 
wisdom. These Chinese translations were apparently made 
from Sanskrit originals, and not from the Pali text here 
given. Thus the mention of sam&dhi must be due to 
the presence of a word meaning “practising samadhi”, 
and probably the phrase “and one year more” is not the 
meaning of sam&dhikani in the Pali text. Then for 
“through the wide realms” (padesavatti) the Sanskrit was 
probably pradeSavartin, which the translators took to 
mean “occupied with the exposition of”. The last line 
of the quotation is a separate sentence, as the text 


1 The original is— 

EkGnatimso vayasA Subhadda 
Yam pabbajira kimkusalanuesL 
Vass&ni pafiuAsasamadhikani 
Yato abam pabbajito Subhadda, 

Nay assn dbammassa padesavatti. 

Ito bshiddha samano pi n’attbi. 

Dlgha, IL 149 (P. T. 8.). 

3 S. 44. See also Mr Warren’s version in ‘Buddhism on Trans¬ 
lations 1 , p. 106. 

3 Ghang-a-han-ching eh, 4. See also Tsa-a-ban-ching ch, 36. 

♦ C 
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shews, and means— “Outside of Buddhism there is no 
Sramapa .” 1 

The Buddha next proceeds to communicate to Subhadra 
the Four Noble Truths and the Eight-fold Path, teaching 
him that it is only in a religion which has these tnere 
can be a true §rama$a proceeding through tne three in¬ 
ferior stages to the perfection of arhatship . 1 Subhadra 
is delighted with the Buddha’s teaching, professes himself 
a convert, and prays to be ordained a bhikshu. Buddha 
in reply to this request tells Subhadra that a professed 
disciple of another system is required to be four months 
on probation before he can be ordained as a Buddhist 
bhikshu. But he adds that there “is an individual diffe¬ 
rence”, that is, that individual applicants of known good 
character may be ordained without undergoing a period 
of probation. Subhadra, however, according to the Mah&- 
Parinibb&na-sutta and the Yu-hsing-ching replies that he 
is ready to undergo a probation of four years . But an 
exception is made in his favour and he is at once ordained, 
the difference being made on account of his high moral 
and religious reputation. Immediately after his ordination 
Subhadra applies himself earnestly to the work of self- 
perfection, and in a very short time becomes an arhat. As 
he cannot bear to see the Buddha die, having obtained 
the desired permission, he passes away before the BuAdha. 

In some Buddhist treatises the story of the last disciple 


1 But some of the Chinese versions do not seem to have separated 
the last line from the one before. If a full stop is not put at pade- 
savatti we may perhaps take the two lines as meaning something like 
this— “engaged in teaching the rule of life and true religion, and 
outside of these there is no samana”. By nydya here is meant, we 
are told, the Eightfold path as a practical rule of conduct, and 
by dhamma the religious teaching of Buddha guiding opinion and 
belief, and without' these there was no samana. 

* Buddha makes a similar statement to his bhikshus in Ch. 26 of 
the Chung-a-han-cfcing— “In this are the samaras of the four degrees 
and outside of this there are not samana brahmins: all other Systems 
are void and without samara brahmins”. The this of the above ex¬ 
tract, the ito and idha of Pali, xpeans “my religion”, Buddha'* system. 
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is told without any mention of a rule as to four months’ 
probation, i and in others the rule is made after Su- 
bhadra’s ordination.* The Yinaya gives the rule; but 
all Sakyas, Jafilas and Fire-worshippers were to be 
exempt from its operation.* So also in the Wa fen Vinaya 
and *lie Ssft-fen Vinaya we have the rule made, and in 
the latter treatise the circumstances wnich led to its being 
made are given.* In representing Buddha as telling Su- 
bhadra that the rules required four years 1 * * 4 probation Yuan- 
chuang apparently makes a slip, as there is no mention 
of such a rule in the canonical books. Subhadra*s pro¬ 
fession of readiness to undergo a four years’ probation 
reminds us of the ordination of the naked ascetic K&$- 
yapa. When the latter was told that he must go through 
four months’ probation before he could be ordained he ex¬ 
pressed his willingness to let the months be years. 5 

The pilgrim continuing his narrative tells us that beside 
the tope of Subhadra’s Decease was one on the spot at which 
the Vajrap&ni fell to the ground in a swoon. He then de¬ 
scribes the circumstances of this incident as follows— The 
Lord of great compassion who made his beneficial appearance 
at the proper time (that is, t) Buddha) having accomplished 
his work entered the bliss of Extinction lying with his head to 
the north at the Twin S&la trees. The Vajrap&ni deity Gubya- 
padi (?)-Malla seeing that the Buddha had gone into Extinction 
cried out in sorrow— “The Ju-lai has abandoned me and gone 
into the Great Nirvfcna; I have no one in whom to put my 
trust, no one to protect me, the arrow of distress (lit. poison- 
arrow) has entered deep and the fire of sorrow is burning me 
fiercely” Then throwing down his vajra (adamant club) he fell 
in a swoon to the ground. Recovering consciousness he condoled 
with the others over their common loss in the death of the 


i e. g. Tsa-a-han-ohing eh. 35; Eo-pan-ni-huan-ching eh. 2; Ta. 
chih-tu-lun ch. 3. 

s Ta-pan-nw-p'an-ching ch. 2 (No. 118): RockhilVs ‘Life’ p. 139 
where the Sakyas and Jatilas are excepted from the operation of 
the rale. 

* Vir. I. 69, 71. Of. the Sabhiya Sutta in S. B. E. Vol. X. p. 96. 

4 Wu-fen-lfi ch. 17; Ssu-ftn-lfi ch. 84. 

4 Ohang-*-han-ching ch. 16; Dlgha Nik. Vol. L p. 176 (P. T. S.). 

C* 
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Buddha their Light and Saviour in the ocean of mortal 

existence. 

The words here rendered “the Vajrapftpi deity Guhya- 
padi (?) - Malla” are in the original chih-chin-kang-shbi- 
mi-chi-li-shi ($£ £ Wi St : j& fl ±)> which Julien trans¬ 
lates— “Alors des genies, arm6s d'une massue de diamante 
Here, to pass over smaller matters, we find that the last 
lour characters of the original are omitted from the trans¬ 
lation. The whole of the passage, which is evidently deriv¬ 
ed from an old Chinese translation of a sutra, refers to 
the conduct of the yaksha "V ajrapSni-Guhyapadi (?)-Malla 
at the moment of the Buddha’s death. Our author's chih - 
chin-kang (in other works Chin-kang, or chin-kang-slin 
w ad am ant hand”) is for Vajrapapi: Mi-chi, or “secret 
traces", the personal name of the Yaksha, is supposed to 
be for “Guhyapadi", but there is also the rendering pi - 
mi-chu, or “Lord of the secret", which seems to require 
a form like Guhyapati: then li-shi or “athlete" is for 
Malla. This Yaksha had for many years been a devoted 
personal attendant on the Buddha whom he accompanied 
on the great aerial journey to the far north. 1 He always 
bore in one hand an adamantine club or hammer, and 
hence his epithet Vajrap&ni. With this club be was al¬ 
ways ready to smash a rock, or a man's head, in the ser¬ 
vice of the Master. When the Kirgrantha of Vaifoli 
would not answer Buddha’s question Vajrap&pi threatened 
to break his head in seven pieces. 3 So also in the Dfgha- 
Nikaya, when Ambaftha sullenly refuses to speak out, 
“Vajirapftpi yakkho" threatens to smash his head in seven 
pieces with his blazing-hot hammer. 3 This yaksha is re¬ 
presented as joining the Buddhist Church, “seeing truth" 
and becoming a bodhisattva. As a p‘usa he preaches on 
prajna paramita to a great congregation, but he is still 
a chief of yakshas with a palace in the wild land of the 


* Sar. Vin. Yao-ahih eh . 9. 

2 Tseng-yi-a-han-ching cA. 80. 

3 Ambattha sutta (D. 1. 95; and Sum. Vil. VoL I. p. 964 (P. T. S.). 
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demons. 1 Yuan-chuang and Fa-hsien seem to know of 
only one Vajrap&pi at the death of the Buddha, and other 
authors also mention only one. 2 But there may have been 
in the opinion of all narrators a company of yakshas 
present with Mi-chih at their head. Indeed the Lien-hua- 
mien-ching makes this Vajrapapi the chief of millions 
of yakshas all present at the Buddha’s decease. 3 Yuan- 
chuang, we have seen, calls him a shen or god , but it is 
not right to identify him, as some have done, with Indra 
(Sakko). The throwing down of his club by Vajrap&ni, 
his falling in a swoon, and his exclamations of sad despair, 
are all related in various Chinese treatises. 

The pilgrim proceeds to relate that near the tope of Vajrap&ni's 
Swoon wai another tope to mark the spot at which the newly 
deceased Buddha was worshipped for seven days by the devaa. 
He tells us that as the Ju-lai was dying (lit. about to be ex¬ 
tinguished) a bright light shone everywhere. All present were 
moved with sorrow and they said one to another— w The Lord 
of great enlightenment is now about to pass into extinction: 
the religious merit (that is, the means of acquiring merit) of 
creatures is exhausted and the world is resourceless.” But the 
Buddha ns he lay on his right side on his bed s*aid to the multi¬ 
tude— “Say not the Ju-ki is undergoing final extinction: his 
spiritual presence abides for ever aloof from all change: ye 
should cast off sloth and seek betimes for Emancipation (that is, 
Nirvana).” The bhikshus, however, continued to wail and weep 
until Aniruddha rebuked them saying— “Stop, lament not: the 
devas will chide you”. When the Mallas had performed their 
services of reverence to the dead body of the Buddha they 
wished to remove the coffin to the place of cremation, but Ani¬ 
ruddha made them leave it where it was for seven days. This 
he did at the desire, of the devas who wished to pay worship 
to the Buddha's body. Then the devas came through the air, 
bearing exquisite celestial flowers, and chanting the praises of 
Buddha, and then they offered worship to his body. 


* Ta-chi-tu-lun ch. 88: Ta-pao-chi-ching, cA*. 8 to 14. (No. 28 (3)). 

* Fo-ju-me-pkn-mi-chi-chin-kang-li-shi*ai-lien-ching (No. 1382), 
that is, The Satra of the loving distress of Guhyapada (?) Vajrap&ni 
Malla on the Buddha’* nirrlne. 

* Chi 2. 
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In this very interesting passage the words “his spiritual 
presence” represent the Chinese fasten (f£ a term 
which has occurred already in the account of Kapitha 
and we are to meet with it again. The fasten of the 
Buddha is explained in several ways by the different 
schools. Thus it is the “body of religion” that is, the 
canon of scripture, or the teachings of all Buddhas. This 
includes the unwritten traditions, the doctrines and prac¬ 
tices of all true Buddhist teachers from K&$yapa down¬ 
wards. 1 In a very interesting old treatise, with which 
Yuan-chuang was evidently familiar, we find the Buddha 
in his last instructions to his disciples saying to them— 
“Henceforth the observances of all my disciples in suc¬ 
cession constitute the Tath&gata’s far shin eternal and im¬ 
perishable”. Then the fasten is also the “spiritual body” 
of the Tath&gata, that is, the eternal immutable substance 
which is Buddha in all phases and changes of his material 
existence, and which survives these accidents for ever. 
“Buddha,” we read, “means an individual, fasten means 
the eternal.” 2 Again*we are told that “the Ju-lai’s (Tathft- 
gata’s) body is one which abides for ever, it is indestruc¬ 
tible, adamantine, independent of the various kinds of food, 
it is the fasten ”. It was perhaps in this latter senee 
that the Mahfty&nists interpreted the term as used by the 
Buddha to his disciples on his death-bed. The reader 
will notice that in the above passage Yuan-chuang, following 
the Yu-hsing-ching, represents Aniruddha (in other texts 
Anaruddha and Anuruddha) as requesting the Brethren 
to cease wailing otherwise the devas will chide them. This 
confirms Dr. Rhys Davids’s reading and translation in the 
“Book of the Great Decease”,— “Even the spirits, brethren, 
will reproach us”. 3 According to most authorities it was 
not the “gold coffin” containing the Buddha’s body which 


1 Chiao-sheng-fa-shu eh. 6 (No. 1686), Ko-chui-paa-nie-p*an~liao- 
•hno-chifto-chie-ching (No. 129). 

* Ta-pan-ni-huanching eh. 2; Ta-pan-nie-p‘an-oking eh. 8 (No. 118). 

3 'Buddhist Sottas’, p. 119 and note. 
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•was kept for seven days at the place where he died but 
only the body itself on a bier also called “golden”. It was 
not until the body was removed to the place of cremation 
that ^ was swathed and coffined, but there is also authority 
for our pilgrim’s version of the story. 

Yuun-chuaug next relates that near the place where the Golden 
Coffin was detained for seven da\s there was a tope to comme¬ 
morate the weeping of the lad) MahSmasa. the Buddha’s mother, 
over her dead son. As soon as the deceased Ju-lai was coffined 
Aniruddha ascended to Paradise and informed Ma>a of the death 
of the Buddha. When that lady received the news she at once 
came down with a company of devas to the place whei-e the 
coffin rested at the Twin Sal trees. While she was weeping at 
the sight of her son’s bowl, and robe, and staff, and lamenting 
the helpless state of mankind deprived of their Light and Lord, 
the coifin-lid was raised by the Buddha’s power, and he sat up 
in the cot tin with folded hands, aud addressed some words of 
farewell comfort to his mother, as a lesson for the unfilial of 
after times, as he stated to Ananda in reply to the latter’s 
question. 

The story of Maba Maya coming down from her place 
in Paradise to weep over her dead son the Buddha, is 
told in several Buddhist treatises. Yuan-chuang had evi¬ 
dently read it in the “Mahamaya-ching” with the account 
m which his largely agrees.* Some of his expressions such as 
“the happiness of men and devas is exhausted”, “the world’s 
eye is extinguished”, occur in that treatise. It also gives 
Ananda’s question as to how the occurrence was to be 
described for the benefit of posterity and the Buddha’s 
reply. It is to be noted that the older Nirvana treatises 
such as the “Mahu-Parinibbana-sutta”, the “Ta-pan-nie- 
p'an-cliing”, and the “Fo-pan-ni-huan-ching”, do not make 
any mention of Maha Maya, coming down to weep ever 
her dead son. 

Continuing his description the pilgrim relates that to the north 
of the city, above 300 paces on the other side of the river, was 
a tope at the place of the Buddha’s cremation. He states that 
the ground there was still of a yellowish black colour, the soil 


i Mah&xn&yfi-ching ch. 2 (No. S82). 
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Laving a mixture of ashes and charcoal, and that people praying 
there in perfect good laith might get relics. The Buddha’s coffin, 
he tells us, was made of the seven precious substances, his body 
was wrapped in 1000 folds of cotton: with incense and flowers 
and banners and sunshades the Mallas bore the coffin, and formed 
an escort to it, crossing to the north of the Golden River. Using 
abundance of fragrant oil and sweet-scented wood they set fire 
to the pile; the fold of cotton next the body and the outside 
fold remained unburnt; for the sake of living creatures the rest 
of the body (ahi-li for sarira) was reduced to atoms (lit. separated 
and dispersed), the hair and nails alone remaining uninjured. 

In placing the tope of the cremation of Buddha to the 
north of Ku&nagara Yuan-chuang follows the Yu-hsing- 
ching but differs from nearly all the other authorities. 
According to the Pali and Tibetan texts and the M Ta- 
pan-nie-p*an-ching” the cremation occurred outside of the 
east gate of the city, while the “Paiwii-huan-ching” and 
other texts describe it as taking place outside the west 
gate. The particular spot where it occurred was at the 
Malla’s Makuta (or Makula)-bandhana-chaitya, in Csoma's 
translation from the Tibetan “the chaitya that has a head 
ornament tied on by the champions”. 1 Mdkuta-bandhana 
means a diadem-band or turban , and the name of the spot 
is rendered in Chinese by T'ien-kuan-chih-H 5SE JE t§) 
the “Chaitya of the Deva (or Royal) tiara”, and by Chnang - 
shi-hi-kuan (JH i x£) chih-H % the “Chaitya of the 
Mallas* diadem-binding. In some texts, however, we have 
the name transcribed Chu-li-p'o-tan , that is, the Chuli 
(for chula or chuda) - bandhana with tien added, meaning 
the Shrine of Diadem-binding. We find also other names 
such as the Tneti-kuan ssu t and tao-kuan-chih-Vi or the 
“Diadem chaitya”. One account places the scene of cre~ 
/nation at the temple of the god &ch*a (ii £). perhaps 
for Ojas, outside the city on the west side. 2 

Beside the Cremation Tope, our pilgrim continues, was a tope 


1 As. Res. Yol. XX. p. 818. Of. Sar. Vin. Tsa-shih ck 37 where we 
have a similar rendering of the name. 

* There is also the readinj for o^a, the name of a wild 

animal, and also of a god or demon. Pan-ni-huan-ching ck 2. 
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on the spot where the dead Buddha put hie feet out of the coffin 
to show them to Mah&k&syapa. When the Ju-lai's golden coffin 
had descended, he relates, and the funeral pile was ready it could 
not be ignited. Aniruddha explained to the trembling crowd that 
the cremation could not take place until Kasyapa was present. 
When the latter arrived from the forest with his 500 disciples 
he asked Ananda to allow him to see the Buddha's body. As 
this was swathed in 1000 folds of cloth Ananda refused to open 
the coffin, but the dead Buddha caused the lid to rise, and then 
put out his feet to let Kasyapa see them. This disciple observing 
that the feet were discoloured, asked Ananda for the explanation, 
and was told that the stainB were due to the excessive weeping 
of the crowds of devas and men at the xnomeut of the Buddha's 
death. When Kasyapa had finished bis services of honour to 
the deceased Master the sweet-scented wood was spontaneously 
ignited, and made a great fire 

The story of Maha Kasyapa and the coffined Buddha 
condensed in this passage agrees, as to the chief circum¬ 
stances, with the other accounts of the incident. When 
Yuan-chuang writes of the u gold coffin descending” he 
means from the air into which it had soared, and not 
from “la liti^re” as Julien writes. At the time of Buddha’s 
death KaSyapa was at Pava according to some authorities, 1 
but according to others he was on the Gridhrakuta moun¬ 
tain near Rajagaha or at the Dakshinagiri (?). A super¬ 
natural light and earthquake disturbed his meditation, and 
by his divine sight he saw his master attain parinirvana 
at the Twin Trees, and immediately set out with his 
disciples for that place. In some versions of the story 
Kasyapa does not ask Ananda’s permission to have the 
coffin opened, the Buddha spontaneously showing his feet 
to him as a mark of favour. The reason why Kaiyapa 
wanted to see the body was that he could not tell where 
was head and where were feet, and he wished to prostrate 
himself at his dead Master’s feet. Then the stains on 
the Buddha’s feet are in some treatises ascribed to the 
gushing tears of a poor old woman, a lay member of the 


» Chang-*-han-ching ch. 4; Pan-ni-huau-ching ch. 2. 
>S*ng- ki-lii ch. 82; Ta-pan-nie-p‘an-chiDg ch. 8. 
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church, One of the reproaches afterwards brought against 
Ananda was that he had through negligence thus allowed 
the dead Buddha’s feet to be stained by tears. 

The pilgrim next tells of the Asoka tope which was beside 
the oue last mentioned. This A.soka tope was at the place where 
the Buddha's relics were divided among the eight kings, and in 
front of it was a stone pillar recording the circumstances. Yuan- 
chuang relates that after the Buddha's cremation eight kings 
came, with their armies, and using the services of the brahmin 
Chih-hsiny (fft fj), “Honest nature," begged the Mallas of 
Ku9inagara to give them shares of the relics. The Mallas rudely 
refused, and the kings were about to wage war when Chih-hsing 
became mediator. Acting on his advice all agreed to have the 
relics distributed equally among the eight kings. Then Indra 
claimed & share for the gods, and the Dragon-kings also claimed 
a share. So the brahmin divide^ the relics mto three lots, one 
for the gods, one for the Dragon-kings, and the third was sub¬ 
divided into eight shares for the kings. The gods, dragons, and 
kings were all deeply affected. 

This account of the division of the relics differs in some 
Inspects from that generally followed. There were not 
eight kings at the division of the Buddha’s relics as the 
pilgrim, following certain sutras, seems to teach. We read 
in most of the books on the subject that the relics were 
distributed among the deputies of eight cities or countries. 
These, according to the Maha-Parinibbana-sutta, 1 were 
the Mallas of Kusiniira, Ajatasattu raja of Mftgadha, 
the Licchavis of Vesali, the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, the 
Bulayas of Allakappa, the Koliyas of R&magama, a brah¬ 
min of Vethadlpo, and the Mallas of Pav£. With one or 
two exceptions, which are perhaps only apparent, this list 
agrees with the Yu-hsing-ching, the Maham£y&-ching, and 
the Pan-ni-huan-ch\ng. The name “Allakappa!* seems to 
be found only in the Pali text, and instead of it some of 
the others have C/?e-?o-j/o (jg: %| jj$) 2 or CTie-p'o, or they 
translate the name by Yu-hcng (ft “having scales** or 
a balance l 3 So also instead of Vethadipo, that is Yaish(ra- 


* Ch. VL (Dlgha, Vol. II. p. 166.) 
5 Makaraaya-ching (last page). 

9 Pau-ni-huan-ching ch, 2. 
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dvlpa, we have Shtn-chu , the “Continent of the god”, 
viz. Vishnu, (in the Tibetan translation KhaMijug)\ or we 
have the name transcribed Pi-liu-tH (short for Vethadlpo), 
and we read of the Licchavis or the brahmins of jPi-ftw- 
H. In his account Yuan-chuang seems to combine in one 
person the envoy from Aj&tasatru and the wise politic 
brahmin. The latter appears in the books under various 
names such as Drop* (Dona), Dhupa (Hsiang or Incense), 
Dhiuna (Yen or Smoke), and JMao-KUe. The name which 
Yuan-chuang gives him, Chi-hsing , meaning fair or honett 
may be for Dronasama which seems to have been the 
form of the name before Mr. Rockhill’s Tibetan authority. 1 
This may have been a sobriquet given in jest, as fairness 
in dealing was not a weakness of this brahmin. He tried 
to steal one of the Buddha’s canine teeth, and he smeared 
the inside of the vase for the relics with honey or molasses 
in a clandestine manner, and thereby obtained a quantity 
of relics to which he was not entitled. The reader will 
observe that, according to the version of the story followed 
by Yuan-chuang, the Mallas of Ku&uagara did not get 
any share of the cremation relics of the Buddha. This 
is not in agreement with other versions and we even read 
of a great relic tope at the place of cremation. 

The pilgrim now proceed* to relate that above 200 li south¬ 
west from the tope of the Division of the Belies was a large 
town. At it was a brahmin grandee who was a learned and 
pious Buddhist. This man, who was very wealthy, had built 
near his rssidence a magnificent establishment for the entertain¬ 
ment of travelling bhikshus. By Sifanka’s extermination of 
Buddhism the groups of Brethren were all broken up to the 
great distress of the brahmin. Some time before Yuan-chuaag's 
visit this man had entertained a strange old Buddhist monk 
with bushy eyebrows and white hair. This old monk sighed 
as he tasted the boiled milk which the brahmin gave him, 
and told his host that the pure mfik of the time was more 
insipid than the water at Bijagaha in which he, when attending 
Buddha had cleansed his bowl and washed. He revealed himself 
to his host to be Bihula, the son of the Buddha, who for the 


1 Rockhill, Life, p. 146 note.. 
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maintenance of the true religion had abstained from pawing into 
final extinction, and after making this statement he suddenly 
disappeared. 

Rfthula is represented in some of the Buddhist scriptures 
as occasionally serving his father, and a passage in the 
Tsa-a-han-ching shews him attending Buddha in the Ka- 
landa monastery at fl&jagaha. 1 This disciple, according 
to some authorities, was to remain alive in the world until 
the time for the next Buddha’s advent, when he dies to 
be reborn as that Buddha’s son, or he passes away for 
ever. 

Cunningham and Carlleyle fancied that they found the 
remains of Kusinag&ra at Kasia in the south-east corner 
of XJorakhpur. * But there is nothing in their statements 
to make us accept the identification. These archaeologists 
make much of a 44 colossal” image of Buddha in nirvana, 
but there is no mention of any colossal image in Yuan- 
chuang’s account of the district Kudinagara, as men have 
known it, was never a large city; and it owed its celebrity 
to the fact that in its neighbourhood the Buddha died 
and was cremated. It was much against Ananda’s wish 
that the master came here to die: he wanted the Buddha 
to pass away at some great city, not at this 44 contemptible 
little town”, this 41 small wattel and daub town, a town in 
the midst of the jungle, a branch township.” In a long 
ago past of which only the Buddha knew, it had been, 
Buddha relates, a magnificent city .rich and prosperous, 
well-governed and of great renown 3 In Bdddlia’s time it 
was a town of the Pftvft country noted chiefly as the home 
of the Mallasor Athletes. Very recently Mr. V. A. Smith 4 
has shown conelusively that the Kjtsia of Cunningham and 
Carlleyle cannot be the Kusin&ra or Ku&inagara of Buddhist 


4 Tsa-a-han-ching ch. 36. 

3 Arch. Sur. Ind. Vol. XVIII. Pref. and p. 55. 

9 ‘Buddhist Suttas* p. 99; Rockhill, Life, p. 136; Fo-pan-ni-huan- 
cbing ch. 2; Ta-pan-nie-p*an-chiDg ch. 29 (No. 118). 

♦ J. R. A. S. for 1897 p. 919. The remains near Kasia in the 
Gorakhpur District Ac. by Vincent A. Smith. 
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writers. It is possible, as has been conjectured, that with, 
the help of the recent discoveries in the Nepalese Terai 
the site of this place also will be found in the Terai. In 
some Chinese translations Eapilavastu and Kuiinagara seem 
to be one place. Thus we read of the Buddha passing away 
at the Twin Trees to the north of the Sakya city Kapi- 
lavastn, and we find Ku&nagara described as “the Buddha’s 
birth-place”. 1 

* P'n-sa-ch'ii-t'&i-ching ch. 1 (No. 488); Chung-yin-ching eh. 1 
(No. 468); Chaiig-a-han-chiiig eh. 2 (last page). 



CHAPTER XIII. 

CUUAN VII. 

VARANASI TO NEPAL. 

The jure tire in the Records gcc* on to state that the pilgrim 
continued hie journey from the large town which was 2o0 l* 
south-west from Kusinagara onward through the forest, and 
after travelling above 500 li he reached the Po-lo-na-se (Vara- 
ntsi or V Art nisi) country (that is the city now called Benares). 

The Fang-cfeih repeat* tlig ^tatement here made, but 
in the Life, which does not mention the large town, the 
distance from Ka£inagara to Varanasi is given as only 
over 600 li, the direction not being given. Fa-hsien calls 
tho country K&si and the capital P'o-lo-na (Barani or 
Varava), 1 and this distinction is observed by other writers. 
We also find these two names occasionally treated as 
convertible, bnt in Buddhist books Ka£i is seldom found 
as the designation of the city, and is generally applied to 
the country. Tlius the fine cotton stuffs for which the 
Beuares district was famous are called u K&£i cloth”. The 
sacred city is generally called Varapa or Vflrftitasi or 
Varapasi, and sometimes the district is included in this 
name. Tlte latter form is tho only one which Yuan-chuang 
seems to have known and, in his usual manner, he makes 
it include tlte city and the country. 

The VariiiMi District it' described by our pilgrim n being 
above 4000 li in circuit. The capital reached to the tinge* on 


< Fo-kuo-chi, eh. 34. 
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ita west tide, tud «u about eighteen li long by five or six H 
wide. The city-wards were close together, and the inhabitants 
were very numerous and had boundless wealth, their houses being 
full of rare valuables. The people were gentle and courteous and 
esteemed devotion to learning; the majority of them believed in 
the other systems and only a few of them were Buddhists. The 
climate of the district was temperate, and the harvests were 
abundant; fruit and other trees grew densely and there was a 
luxuriant vegetation. There were above thirty Buddhist mona¬ 
steries with more than 3000 Brethren all adherents of the Samma- 
tiya school. Of Deva-Templee there were above 100, ana there 
were more than 100(H) professed adherents of the sects, the 
majority being devotees of Siva; some of these cut off their 
hair, others made it into a top-knot; some went about naked 
and some smeared themselves with ashes; they were persevering 
in austerities seeking release irom mortal existence. Within the 
capital were 20 Deva-Temples and the narrative goes on to tell 
how their storeyed terraces and temple-eaves were of carved stone 
and ornamented wood ; thickets of trees gave continuous shade 
and there were streams of pure water; there was a fu-s/ti (bell- 
metal?) image of the Deva (probably Siva) nearly 100 feet high 
which was life-like in its awe-inspiring majesty.. 

It is to be noticed that in this passage the pilgrim 
places Varanasi on the east instead or on the west side 
of the Ganges. The Life gives the number of the Buddhist 
Brethren a9 2000 and represents them as being Sarvftsti- 
vftdins. Then there is nothing in the Life about the 
twenty Deva-Temples within the city, and this passage is 
probably corrupt The text of the Records used by the 
compiler of the Fang-chih was apparently, for this passage, 
different from that of any of our editions. According to 
it the object of worship in the Deva-Temples was the 
lingaib, and it was this which was 100 feet high. It is 
perhaps possible that Yuan-chnang may have written that 
among the DeTa-Temples in the city was one to Siva 
which had twenty separate shrines or sacred buildings, 
and that he then proceeded to describe this great temple. 
His description of it seems to agree in many points with 
that given by Mr. Sherring of the ruins of BakarlyS Kund 
in the north-west corner of Benares. Bat Mr. Sherring is 
disposed to find in these ruins the remains of an ancient 
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Buddhist establishment. 1 But neither Fa-hsien nor Tumi* 
chu&ng has anj mention of a grand establishment in tho 
city corresponding to the buildings at Bakartyll Knud* 
Nor does the later Sung pilgrim know of such an establish* 
menh This pilgrim places Vftrapasi to the north of the 
Ganges, and on its bank, and he has two cities separated 
by fire li. } 

Oar pilgrim proceeds to relate that to the north-east of the 
capital, and on the west side of the Po-lo-n* (Barna) river, was 
an Atoka tope above 100 feet high. In front of this was a 
pillar of polished green stone, clear and lustrous as a mirror in 
which the reflection of the Buddha was constantly visible. Con¬ 
tinuing his description the pilgrim states that at a distance of 
ten li north-east from the Barna river was the Deer-Park 
Monastery. This establishment, he says, was in eight divisions 
all enclosed within one wall; the tiers of balconies and the rows 
of halls were extremely artistic; there were 1500 Buddhist Brethren 
in +he establishment all adherents of the Sammatiya School. 
Within the great enclosing wall was a temple (chingshe) above 
200 feet high surmounted by an embossed gilt 'an-mi-lo (amra 
or mango) fruit: the base and steps were of stone: in the brick 
portion above were more than 100 rows of niohes each containing 
a gilt image of the Buddha; inside the temple was a Pu-eki 
(bell-metal?) image of the Buddha representing him in the atti¬ 
tude of preaching and as large as life 

The monastery here described is the famous one in the 
Rishipatana Myigad&va, the Tsipatana Migad&ya of the 
Pali books, dating from the time of the Buddha. The 
Deer-Park is said in the Mah&saftghika Vinaya to have 
been half a yoj&na, and in the Fo-kuo-chi to have been 
ten ft, distant from V&rap&si, and in the Sung pilgrim’s 
Itinerary it is placed above ten li north-west from that 
city. Our pilgrim’s location of the Deer-Park seems to 
agree with a passage in the Hsing-chi-ching ’ which 
represents Buddha as going through the east gate of Yftra- 
O&si to a place on the water (river) and thence going north 


1 ‘The Scored City of the Hindus 9 , eh. XIX. 

* Ms T. L. eh. 888. 

* Hsing-ohi-ehiftg eh. 88. 
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to the Deer-Park. In Chinese translations the name of 
the place is commonly given as Hsien-jen - lu - ye-yuan 

(fill A JH if M) or the “ Deer Park of the Hishi”. In 
the Divy&vad&na we have instead of “Rishipatana” the 
form “Rishivadana”, and this explains the Chinese trans¬ 
lation m the A-yti-wang-ching which has Hsien-mien or 
“Rishi-face”. 1 I-ching and others sometimes translate the 
word Rishipatana literally by “the place of the rishi’s fall 
vflll A !t j#)”» and we have also the rendering “the rishi’s 
dwelling-place”. 2 According to Fa-hsien the rishi who 
gave the name to the place was a Praiyeka Buddha who 
had lodged here as a hermit. When this recluse heard 
that “Suddhodana’s son” was about to become Buddha he 
“took nirvana”, that is, died in this wood. The other part 
of the name, Myigadava, is said to have been derived from 
the jataka, related in this passage by the pilgrim, in which 
the Buddha and Devadatta in former births were rival 
chiefs of flocks of deer in this forest. Instead of “Mj-iga- 
dava” or “Deer-forest” we find in some books “Mrigadaya” 
or “Deer-gift”, and this explains the translation given by 
I-ching and others, shihtffoylurye or Shih-lu-lin , the “Deer- 
gift Wood”, the wood of charity to deer. 

One of the buildings of the Deer-Park establishment, 
as Tuan-chuang lias told us, was a Buddhist temple sur¬ 
mounted by an embossed gilt “amra fruit”. The word 
amra (or amra) denotes the mango , but we are not to take 
it in that sense here. It perhaps represents dmalaka , used 
by the pilgrim in the next chuun of the Records, the name 
of a common ornament of Hindu temples. The &ikhara, 
“tower” or “spire” of the temple, to borrow Mr. W. Simp¬ 
son’s description, tf is surmounted by a member called the 
dmoloka, which is circular in plan, and might be likened 
to a cushion or a compressed melon: the outer surface 
ribbed. A kalasa, or jar, surmounts this as a pinnacle”. 


* Divyfcv. p. 898; A-yft-wang-ehing ch. 2; The DivySv. at p. 464 
has Bukivadana. The Mahffvastu also use*, both forms. 

1 Fo-shuo-san-ohuaD-fa-lon-ching (No. 668). 
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Another name for the ornament is w amra or amra»6ilfi” 
and it is supposed by some to hare been a relic casket 
But this seems unlikely; and Mr. Sinclair is perhaps right 
in regarding it as having been merely a stand or support 
for the jar (kalas). 1 It has also been supposed that the 
ftmalaka is the “Dew-dish” of our pilgrim and other trans¬ 
lators from Indian into Chinese. But this term is apparently 
transferred from native use, and not translated from the 
Sanskrit* With the old Chinese the “Dew-dish” was a 
cup, on a stand, placed in the open hand of an image or 
statue. Han Wu Ti in B. C. 115 caused such a figure, 
made of copper, to be set up on the artificial mound (or 
Terrace) which he had constructed. 2 3 This Dew-dish was 
intended to receive the dew from heaven, and such dew 
was supposed to confer immortality. It is to be noticed 
also that the Dew-dish is an ornament for a tope; 
while the amra is on the roof of a temple, 8 and in 
the present passage the amra is not associated with any 
other article. The temple here described was evidently 
a very recent one, and the life-size image of the Buddha 
in the attitude of preaching indicates the influence of 
Mah&y&uism. 

To the south-west of the Buddhist Temple, the pilgrim pro¬ 
ceeds, wftB a ruinous old stone *oi»e built by Atoka of which 
100 feet still remained above-ground. In front of this was a 
stone pillar, above 70 feet high, which had the softness* of jade 
and was of dazzling brightness. Very earnest petitioners saw in 
it darkl) various pictures, and it often showed good and bad 
(that is, lucky and unlucky) indications. This pillar was at the 
spot at which the Buddha, having attained enlightenment, first 
preached his religion. 

Near this monolith, the narrative tells ue ; was a tope to mark 
the place where Ajfi&ta Kaundinya and his four companions 
settled in order to apply themselves to devotional meditation. 
These men had been practising austerities with the P*usa else- 


1 J. B. A. S. Vol. XX. p. 54 and at pages 68, 272, 275, 645, and 
Vol. XXI. p. 689 ff. 

2 T’ung-cbien-kang-rau, Han Hsiao Wu Ti, Yuan-ting 2d . 

3 See P‘u-sa-p$n-sh6ng-man-lun eh. 4 (Ho. 1812). 
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where; and when they taw him give up the practice, they left 
him, and came to this place. The tope beaide this marked the 
place where 500 Pratyeka Buddhas “entered nirvlna” at the 
same time; and there were three topes at the sitting places and 
exercise-walks of the Three Past Buddhas. 

The pilgrim next tells of a tope at the place where, he says, 
Mei-ta-li-i/a (Maitreya) P*nsa received from the Buddha the 
prophecy of his future attainment of Buddhahood. He then 
explains that once, when the Ju-l&i was on the Vulture Peak 
near R&jagaha, he announced to his disciples that at a distant 
period there would be born in JambudvTpa a brahmin’s son 
named Tzu (Maitreya) of a bright golden colour. This man, he 
adds, u will take orders and become Buddha. He will then on 
a large scale at three assemblies preach for the good of living 
creatures. Those whom he will save will be the creatures who 
sow good seed in my system, devoted to the Buddha, the Canon, 
and the Church. Whether lay or clerical, whether they keep or 
violate the Vrnaya, all will receive religious teaching, become 
arhats, and attain emancipation. In tbe three Meetings in which 
Maitreya will preach he will ordain the disciple# of my system, 
and then convert those religious friends who have the same 
destiny”. Maitreya P‘uaa hearing these words of the Buddha 
rose from his seat and addressing the Buddha said— May I 
become this Maitreya Bhagavat. Buddha in reply intimated to 
Maitreya P‘usa that he would become the Buddha of the pro¬ 
phecy, and carry out its predictions. 

There is an extraordinary inconsistency of statement in 
this passage about the prediction to Maitreya P‘usa; for 
while the tope is described as being near Benares at the 
place where the prediction was made, the prediction is 
said to have been made by the Buddha when at R&ja- 
g&ha. As the story is not repeated either in the Life 
or the Fang-chill we cannot have any assistance from 
those works. Now there are several treatises which 
tell the story of the prediction of Buddhahood to Mai¬ 
treya by the Buddha; but these treatises make the pro¬ 
phecy to have been delivered at a mountain near Raja- 
gaha, or atSrftvasti, and the prediction is made to Sfiri- 
putra, or Ananda, and the congregation of disciples in the 
absence of Maitreya.! But the w fb-ihuo-Uu-lai-thih-shih - 

1 Fo-shuo-Mi-le-hsia-shfcng-ching (No. 906), prophecy at §**avasti 
Fo-shuo-Mi-le-hsia-ahcog-ckPeng-Fo-ching (No. 207) at Rajagaba; Fo- 

n* 
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ching ” tells of the Buddha making the prediction while in 
the chapel of the Rishipatana Mrigadava Monaster}' at 
Benares. 1 In this version of the story the prophecy is 
addressed to the bhikshu Maitreya, who is one of the 
congregation, and accepts the prophecy and the duties it 
is to bring. It was evidently this version of the story 
that the pilgrim followed; and the mention of the Griddhra- 
kuta, near Rajagaha, as the scene of the prediction is 
probably only a slip. 

The three great religious gatherings, here called "Three 
Assemblies” (or Meetings), which are to be called by 
Maitreya Buddha, and at which he is to preach with great 
effect, are popularly known in Chinese Buddhist works as 
the "Lung-hua-san-hui” the "Three Lung-hua Meetings”. 
They are to be held under Dragon-Flower ( Lung-hua) 
trees; hence their name, the Dragon-Flower (or Champac) 
tree being the Bodhi-tree of Maitreya Buddha. In these 
Meetings, accordiug to the prediction, Maitreya Buddha 
is to receive into his communion in all 282 Kotis of con¬ 
verts, and those of his congregations who had in previous 
births been good Buddhists will' then attain arhatship. 

To the west of the Maitreya-Prediction Tope, Yuan-chuang 
continues, was a tope at the place where Sakya P‘usa (that is, 
the P’usa) as Jffu-ming (|$ l}j§) P‘usa received from Kaiyapa 
Buddha the prophecy of his future attainment of Buddhahood 
with the name Sakyamuni. Near this tope was an artificial plat¬ 
form of dark-blue stone, above 50 paces long by seven feet high, 
which had been a walking-place of the Four Past Buddhas. On 
this was a standing image of the Ju-lai, grand and majestic, 
with long hair from the top of the head (from the usbmsha), of 

noted and conspicuous miraculous powers. 

# 

In his translation of this passage Jiilien restores Hu¬ 
nting, "Light-protecting” as JVdbhdpala with the same 
meaning. But the Chinese rendering is probably for 

shuo-Mi-16-ta-oh’eng-Fo-cbing (No. 209) on mountain in Magadha; 
8ar. yin. Yao-sbth ck. 6 prophecy made to the disciples on the way 
from Rsjagaha to Vail&li. 

1 This is the “Fo-shuo-Mi-l§-lai-shih-ching (No. 205). 8m also 
the Shih-erh-yu-ehing (No. 1S74). 
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Jyotirpftla (Jotipftla in Pali) which was the name of the 
P i nsa as the son of a brahmin in the time of K&Syapa 
Buddha. 

The Life describes the Exercise ground of the Pour 
Past Buddhas as being 500 feet long by seven feet high, 
and represents it as having images of the four Buddhas. 

The pilgrim next telle of three Tanks, one to the weBt of the 
Monastery Wall, a second further west, and a third to the north 
of the latter. These were all regarded as sacred by the Buddhists 
and were jealously guarded by dragons. 

Near these Tanks, Yuan-chuang continues, was a tope. He adds— 
while Ju-lai was fulfilling the career of a Bodhisattva he became a 
six-tusked elephant-king; a hunter to get the elephants tusks 
disguised himself in a Buddhist monk’s costume, drew his bow 
and captured the elephant-king: the latter, out of reverence for 
the monk’s garb, tore out his tusks, and gave them to the hunter. 

In the latter paragraph of this passage, it will be noted, 
there is no word for “place” in the short account of the 
tope, but the Life and Fang-chih state expressly that the 
tope was at the place where the elephant gave his tusks 
to the hunter. In the Life also the P‘usa is a “six-tusked 
white elephant” giving his tusks to the hunter as an act 
of charity. To place the scene of this famous Jataka at 
Benares is against all the versions of the story with which 
we are acquainted, and the pilgrim does not state that 
the tope was at the spot where the event occurred. Accord¬ 
ing to some authorities the Chaddanta (six-tusked) ele¬ 
phant lived on the side of the Snow Mountains (Himavant), 
and according to others his home was to the south 3000 li 
and within several ranges of mountains. But the Jataka 
is connected with Benares because it was to procure ivory 
for the queen of that district that the cruel hunter shot 
the elephant, the self-denying indefatigable candidate for 
Bnddhahood. A full account of this very curious Jataka 
will be found in M. Feer’s articles in the Journal Asiatique 
for 1895 which give the variations of the different ver¬ 
sions 1 


1 See also Ta-ehih-ta-lmn dk 18; sad J. P. T. 8.1001. pp. 80—84. 
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Near the tope of the Tusk-extracting, the pilgrim proceeds, 
was another tope. This commemorated the action of the Ju-lai 
while fulfilling the career of a P‘usa when in pity for the want 
of civility in the world he took the form of a bird; as such he 
and his friends a monkey and a white elephant asked each other 
which had been the first to see the banyan tree under whioh 
they were sitting. Each gave his experience and according to 
their statements they took precedence: the good influence of 
this proceeding gradually spread, men got civil order, and reli¬ 
gious and lay people gave m their adherence. 

This is a Jataka told in the Yinaya and other treatises, 
the three friends being the Buddha, Maudgalyay&na, and 
sftriputra in former births . 1 But the story as told in the 
Buddhist books has no connection whatever with Benares, 
and the reader will observe that again Yuan-chuang does 
not state that the tope was at the place where the event 
commemorated occurred. The story is related at Sr&vasti, 
or on the way thither, and the scene is laid on the side 
of the Himavant. According to the J&taka the bird was 
a partridge and the tree a banyan, but the Ta-chih-tu-luu, 
calk the bird & ka-pin-ja~lo, and represents the three 
friends as living under a peepul tree.* 

Beside this tope, in the great wood, Yuan-chuang relates, was 
a tope where the P'usa and Devadatta as Deer-kings settled an 
affair. To prevent the extermination of their two flocks of deer 
by the hunts of the king of the country it was arranged that 
an animal from each flock, on alternate days, should ba given up 
to the king for the use of his table. When it came to be the 
turn of a doe big with young in Deva4atta’s flock the dee 
begged to be spared for a few days for the sake of her unborn 
fawn. The Devadatta Deer-chief refused to entertain her petition 
and the P'usa Deer-chief thereupon offered himself as substitute 
for the doe. This act of self-sacrifice moved the king to remorse, 
he released all the deer from the penalty of death, and gave 
.them the wood as pasture land: hence arose the name, the Wood 
, >of Charity to the Deer. 

1 

The story of the P‘usa as a Deer-king giving himself 
up as a substitute for a pregnant doe is told in one 


1 Yin. II. 160—169; Chalmers' Jitaka p. 92 and note p. 96. 
1 Ta-chih-tu-lun eh. 12. 
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Buddhist book without any mention of another Deer-khig 
as Devadatta in a former birth. The scene of the P'us&’s 
act of aelf-s?crificc is not given in this treatise. "But in 
another work the scenOv is laid in the wild country of 
Benares kingdom, and the king of the country is Brahma* 
datta In this treatise there are two flocks of deer, one 
with the deer who was the P*usa as chief, and one with 
the Devadatta-deer as chief: the version of the Jataka 
here given agrees closely with that in our text. 1 

The pilgrim next tells us of a tope which was two or three 
U to the south-west of the great Buddhist establishment of the 
Deer-Park. This tope was above 300 feet lugh with a broad 
high base which was ornamented with precious substances; the 
tope had no storeys of niches for images, but it was covered by 
a dome, and it had a, spire but without the circular bells. Beside 
»this peculiar tope, the pilgrim tells us, was one which marked 
the place where Ajfifitakaundiuya and his four companions aban¬ 
doned their decision to treat the Buddha with disrespect, and 
received him with the reverence due to a Master. 

Here we have an account of the mission of these five 
men, and of the Prince Siddhartha becoming Buddha and 
converting and ordaining them. The story is told in many 
books m several^ languages, and is well known. 

Two or three li east from the Mrigadava, the pilgrim continues, 
was a tope beside which was a dried-up tank called by two 
names, Life-Saving and The Here . 

We have then the very curious story which explains the 
origin of the names. It is not necessary to go over this 
long story of which Julien has given us a fair translation. 
But there is one passage in it on which wo may dwell 
for a moment. While the Hero is keeping vigil in the 
temple he lias a horrible nightmare in which he is killed. 
Thereupon, he says, be shou-chung-yin-shtu (*5 4* 
which Julien renders— “et je restai quelque temps dans 
ce triste ctat”. But the meaning of the words is “in my 
intermediate state”. Chung-yin , called aiso clmng-y 


1 Liu-tu-cl.i-ching eh* 3; Ta-cbih-tu-lun, eh. 76. Jataka No. 12. 
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*). in Sanskrit “Antarabhava”, denotes, as the passage 
cited in Julien’s note shows, the u interxnediate existence”, 
the state in which the spirit or self remains, between its 
separation from one mortal body and its union with 
another. 1 Then from a different point of view the chung- 
yin is the being which, acting independently of parents 
and without their knowledge, animates their offspring and 
makes its destiny. To the production of a child there 
come three agents, the two parents and the tertium quid 
or chung-yin which makes the indiYidual, gives character 
and fortune: In the story of the dream, in our text, as 
soon as the Hero was killed he became an antarabhava, 
and then was incarnated in a brahmin lady, transferring 
to liis new bodily life the habit of silence enjoined on 
him in the previous existence. This term chung-yin is 
also applied by some authorities to one who, like a Buddha, 
having experienced final death (parinirvana), is freed from 
all transient existence, but lives for ever in a state of being 
absolute and incommunicable. 

To the west of the Hero's Tank was, the pilgrim tells us. ths 
Tope of the Three Animals on the spot where the P*usa, ms a 
hare, roasted himself. The mention of this tope leads the pil¬ 
grim to relate the Jataka of the fox, the ape, and the harm 
providing food for lndra in the guise of a hungry old man. 
The hare was the P‘u3a, and lndra had oome to observe and test 
his conduct. Pretending to be very hungry, the old man asked 
the fox and the other animals for food, and obtained from the 
fox a lisli and from the ape some fruit, but the'hare could not 
provide anything. When he was chidden for his inhospitality 
the hare caused his companions to make a fire and roasted 
himself on it to provide a meal for the old man. The latter 
resuming his proper form was greatly affected, and carrying the 
hare 1 ! corpse to the inooa placed it there to go down to posterity. 
Since that event all speak, of “the hare in the moon”; and men 
of after times erected a tepe at the place of the roasting. 

The abstract of the Hare Jfttaka here given by our 
pilgrim differs in several respects from the story as found 
in certain other books. In the Pali version, which lays 


* Chung-yin-ching (No. 468 tr. circ. A. D. 400). 
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the scene of the occurrence at Benares in the of 
good king Br&hm&datta, there are four animals, a hare, 
an otter, a jackal, and a monkey. 1 In this treatise the 
story does not have the hare roasted alive; and Indra, 
who has tried the Bodhisattva, paints the likeness of the 
hare in the disk of the moon. In the “Fo-shuo-sheng- 
ching” it is Dipankara Buddha who is the hermit, and 
there are no other animals with the Hare-king and the 
hares, nor is there any mention of the moon. 2 The “Liu- 
tu-chi-ching” also makes Dipankara Buddha to be the 
brahmin who tries the P*usa as a hare, and here there 
are a fox, an otter and a monkey living with the hare, 
but there is no transfer to the moon. 3 In the tt P*u-sa- 
pen-sheng-m&n-lun” the hermit is Maitreya, the Hare-king 
is the P'usa, and he has only his own species about him. 4 
The Hare-king prepares to roast himself for the hermit 
to eat him in the absence of all other food, but the hermit 
pulls him off the fire, too late, however, to save his life. 
Then praying to be born in all future lives as a disciple 
of the Pusa the hermit burns himself with the hare, and 
Indra comes to worship, and raises a tope over the relics, 
but does not take anything to the moon. 

A legend about the hare like that here told by the 
pilgrim seems to have survived among the Mongols down 
to the present. Thus the Kalmucs, who worship the hare 
as a god, and call him Sakyamuni, “say that on earth he 
allowed himself to be eaten by a starving man, for which 
gracious act he was raised to domineer over the moon 
where they profess to see him”. 5 

The reader will observe that in the pilgrinfs account 
of the Buddhist sacred places in and about Vfir&pasi he 
mentions only one monastery, the Rishipatana-mrigadava- 
vih&ra. This is in agreement with a Buddhist £&str& which 


« Jst. VoL HI. p. 51; Francis and Nicl't Jfttaka p. 35. 

* ch. 4. * eh. 3. * eh. 3. 

9 Rhys Davids. ‘Buddhism’ pp. 197, 198. Crooks 'Pop. Rel. and 
Folklore of N. India’ p. 215. 
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informs its readers that the Deer-Park monastery was the 
only Buddhist establishment at Varanasi. 1 In a Vinaya 
treatise, however, we find mention of another vihftra, the 
name of which is given as Chl-to-lo-ka-poh (%{ |f£ H 7 $U&)i a 
which perhaps may be for Khidrakapa. 1?here are also 
one or two other Buddhist establishments in the K&si 
country mentioned in Buddhist books, but nothing seems 
to be known about them. 

VarAnasi, the capital 1 of the K&i country, now „the 
sacred city of the Hindus”, was held sacred then by all 
Buddhists because at it the Buddha set the wheel of 
religion in motion, that is, gave the first teaching in the 
essentials of his new system. At "the spot where he de¬ 
livered this first sermon to Ajfiatakaundinya and his four 
companions a tope is said to have been erected, and tbia 
is ome of the Eight Great Topes of which later Buddhism 
tells. But to the Buddhists this city had even earlier 
claims on their reverence, for it was the second city to 
“arise” in the last renovation of the world, and it had 
been the scene of the ministrations of several of the Past 
Buddhas. The last of these Fast TathUgatas, Kfiiyapa 
by name, had lived here in antrSma near the Rishipatana 
Deer-Park. At this far off time the king of Kftii was 
named Ki-li-ki (the Kikl of the Pali scriptures), and he 
was a lay adherent and a patron of KaSyapa Buddha. 
It was at V&r&fetsi that this latter having ordained the 
young Jotipftlo, the friend of Ghatik5.ro the potter, predict¬ 
ed that the disciple would in a distant future become the 
Buddha Sak/amuni.3 

In the Chinese versions of Buddhist works the terms 
Kadi and Vgr&oasi are generally given in transcriptions, 


• Ta-chih-tu-lun cA. 9. 

» Stng-ki-lii ch. 29. 

? Sir. Vin. Taa-shih ch. 12, here the name Jotipfcla does not occur; 
Mijjhima 2. 45—54, Kikl and Jotip&ia in intercourse with Kassapa 
Buddha; Jit. Vot. 1. Int. p. 48, here there is the prediction to 
JotipSla. 
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bat the former term is sometimes translated by Ti-miao 
m «>• This means “reed-sprouts”, and its use by I-ching 
is explained when we find him transcribing the name ot 
the country by Ka-shi-lo that is, kaseru , a word which 
denotes a kind of reed or grass.' But Ti-miao may also 
have been used to translate K&si as supposed to be con¬ 
nected with Kada. 

CHAN-CHU COUNTRY. 

From the neighbourhood of Vir&n&si Yuan-chuang proceeded, 
he tells us, eastward following the course of the Ganges for 
above 800 li to the Chan-chu (1$ country. This country, 
according to the pilgrim, was above 2000 li in circuit, and its* 
capital, which was on the Ganges, was about ten li in circuit. 
The country had a dense and flourishing population, a good 
climate and a fertile soil; the people were honest and high- 
spirited and they had a mixed religious creed. There were 
above ten Buddhist establishments with nearly a thousand Brethren 
all attached to the system of the “Little Vehicle 1 '. There were 
twenty Deva-Temples. and the followers of the different non- 
Buddhist systems dwelt pell-mell. 

Here the narrative as usual) describes the pilgrim as 
going on u from this 17 ; and we must take this expression 
as meaning “from the Deer-Park” which, as we have seen, 
was above ten li north-east of the Barna river at Vara¬ 
nasi. The term Chan-chu means “fighting lord” or “lord 
of battle 1 ’, aqd it is evidently a translation of a Sanskrit 
name or epithet with a similar meaning. Cunningham has 
identified our Chan-chu country with the modern Gharipur, 
the “city of the Conqueror”. 2 But chan is used to translate 
Tuddha and chu stands for several words such as path 
svdmiih and Uvara, and the Ohan-chu of oar text may be 
the rendering of a word like Yuddhapati, which may be 
an epithet of Sira. 

In the mention of the non-Buddhists Julien makes the 
pilgrim describe these as living in their temples. This is 


< Sar. Vin. Y^o-shib eh. 1 sad P*o-t4ag-skih eh. 6.. 
* A. G. I. p. 486. 
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due to the faulty reading of his text which adds the par¬ 
ticle chih (£) after the four words Yirtao-tsa-chii, “the 
heretics live pell-mell”. To these four words, which form 
a Tory common phrase in the Records, the old texts added 
the particle Yi (j£) to serve as a foil stop. This un¬ 
fortunately appears in the B text as chih, and spoils the 
meaning. Our pilgrim never represents the professed 
adherents of the non-Buddhist systems as living in the 
a Deva-Temples”. 

In a Buddhist establishment, Yuan-ohuang tells us, at the 
north-west of the capital was an Aaoks tope, with bodily relios 
of the Buddha, to commemorate a spot at whieh the Buddha 
had expounded his religion for seven days to a congregation of 
devas and men. Near it was a place with trees of the Three 
Past Buddhas’ sitting and exercise ground. Next to this was 
an image of Maitreya Fnsa, small, but of great miraculous 
powers. 

Above 200 It east from the capital was the A-pirPi-ka-la-na 
(restored by Jalien as Aviddhakaraa) Sangh&rftma (“the monastery 
of the Brethren with unpieroed ears 11 ). This monastery had 
been built for the use of Buddhist pilgrfins from Tolthftra, and 
the pilgrim tells the story which accounted for the name. Above 
100 H south-east from this monastery, and on the south side of 
the Ganges, was the town of Mo-ha-$ho-lo (that is, Mah&t&la or 
MahlslraX; in it all the inhabitants were brahmins, and there 
were no Buddhists. Then to the north of the Ganges was a 
N&rayana Temple, with halls and terraces beautifully adorned, 
and with sculptured stone images in the highest style of art. 
Thirty U east from this was an Aeoka tope half sank in the 
ground, and in front of it was a stone pillar surmounted by a 
lion. An inscription on the pillar told how the Buddha here 
subdued and converted certain cannibal demons of the wilderness. 
Not far from this place were several Buddhist monasteries which 
were all in a bad condition, bnt still contained a number of 
Brethren, all Mahiyhnists. 

Going on south-east above 100 H you come to the ruins of a 
tope of whieh some scores of feet remained above-ground. When 
after the Buddha’s deoease his relics were being divided among 
the eight lungs, the brahmin who measured the relics smeared 
the inside of the jar with honey, and then distributed to the 
kings. The brahmin returning to his home took the jar with 
him; over the relice whieh had adhered to the sides he built 
a tope; and because the jar also was deposited in the tope, the 
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latter got its name from the circumstance. Afterwards king 
Asoka took away the relics and jar, and replaced the old tope 
by a large one; on fast days there may be a bright light from 
the tope. 

The Aviddha-karpa (or Unpierced-ear) Monaster} of 
this passage is placed by the Fang-ohih to the north-east 
of the capital, and not to the east as in our text. Our 
pilgrim’s town Mah&S&la (or Mah&s&ra) has been supposed 
to correspond to the present Masftr about six miles west 
of Shababad in Bengal.. 

For “demons of the 'wilderness” in this passage the 
Chinese is Kuang-ye-kuei (jj£ or which we should 

perhaps render “Kuang-ye Demons”. This term kuang-ye 
denotes the wild unoccupied land beyond the boundaries 
of a city or town. But it i% also used in Buddhist books 
to translate the Indian woAlavi or Atavi as the name 
of a town or village. In the Buddha’s lifetime this town 
was plagued by a cannibal demo?, also called Atavi, who 
killed and ate a human being every day. Buddha tried to 
convert Afavi tty gentle meahs, but failing in this he pro¬ 
ceeded to bring tLi&. dtaiioii'rtd subAission by fear. Having 
succeeded in this kud5ha then imparted ’ to the demon 
the saving truths of Buddhism, and the demon was con¬ 
verted and became a good Buddhist.* This is perhaps 
the story of which the pilgrim had heard, but his story 
represents several cannibal demons as being at the place, 
although his words at the beginning of the paragraph 
seem to refer only to the “reduction of a demon to sub¬ 
mission (ft*)”. Tins town of* Atavi had a monastery 
in the time of the Buddha, and this is perhaps the Kuang- 
ye monastery of Fa-ljsien, which was about twelve yojanas 
to the east of Benares. 2 

In the last paragraph of this passage the. word jar .is 
for the Chinese pHng (#£). As jtjng is the recognised 


* Ta*pan-nte-p<an-cHhrg ch. 16 (No. 114). 

2 Fo-kuo-chi ch. 84;* The monastery is mentioned e. g. in Seag- 
ki-lii ch. 19, 81, 83. See also Salta Nipata 1. 10. 
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rendering for the Indian word kumbha our pilgrim’s 
statement here would lead us to suppose that the tope of 
which he is telling was called “Kumbha-stfipa”. This 
suits the account of the division of the relics at the end 
of the Mah&parinibb&nasutta, and in other Pali texts we 
find Dropa’s tope called kumbha-thhpa or kumbha-cetiya . 1 
Julieu in his translation of the >present passage proposes 
Dropa-stupa as the name of the tope, but Yuan-chuang 
always, I think, renders dropa by hu ($). Moreover all 
the eight topes over the Buddha’s bodily relics were called 
drona-stiipas because each contained a dropa of relics. 
Thus in the Divyavadftna the tope over king Ajatasattru’s 
share of the Buddha’s relics is called a dropa (not Dropa)- 
stppa. There were eight of these drona-stupas; seven in 
India and one in R&mag&ma, and Asoka wanted to take 
the relics away from all of them . 1 The wily brahmin 
who distributed the relics of the Buddha’s cremated body 
among the angry claimants is in some accounts a Ku&na- 
gara man, and apparently sets up his tope at that city . 4 
The Tibetan translation makes him a native of the town 
which bears his own name, and he builds his tope at that 
town . 4 In a Vinaya treatise he is a native of a town 
called T'ou-na-lo (»*&»), and it is to this place that 
he carries the jar, with the purloined relics, and here he 
builds his tope.* It is possible that the T‘ou-na-lo of 
this treatise is a copyist’s error 1 for T‘ou-lo-na, that is, 
Drona. 


< e. g. in Buddhavamsa p. 68 (P, T. 8.). 

> DivySv. p. 380. Bar. Int. p. 872. Rhys Davids in'J. R. A. 8. 
1901 p. 401. 

1 Ta-pan-nie-p'an-obing (last page). 

* Bockhill, Life, p. 146 and note. 

* Shih-song-ltt eh. 60; Ta-pan-nie-p'an-ihing-hoii'fdn eh. 9. The 
acconnt of the distribution of the Helios .in the latter passage is a 
verbatim copy of that in the Shih-snng-ltt. 
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The pilgrim proceeds to relate that “from this” he went north¬ 
east, crossing the Ganges, and after a journey of 140 or 160 li 
he reached the IH-M-H (Vais&li) country. 

By the words “from this" here the context requires us 
to understand “from the Kumbha Tope", but the Life 
makes the pilgrim proceed from the Chan-chu country 
north-east 160 li to VaiSfili, Cunningham, who identifies 
the city of Vai&li (or Vesali) with the modern Bes&rh, 
regards the Ganges of this passage as a mistake for Gan - 
dak . But the pilgrim evidently places the Kumbha Tope to the 
southof the Ganges, and the text may be regarded as correct. 

The Vai&li country is described by the pilgrim as being above 
6000 li in oirouit, a very fertile region abounding in mangos, 
plantains and other fruits. The people were honest, fond of good 
works, esteemers of learning, and orthodox and heterodox in 
faith. The Buddhist establishments, of which there were some 
hundreds, were, with the exception of three or four, dilapidated 
and deserted, and the Brethren were very few. There were some 
tens of Deva-Temples, the various sects lived pell-mell, and the 
Digambara8 flourished. The foundations of the old city Vail&li 
were 60 or 70 li in circuit, and the “Palace-city” (that is, the 
walled part of the city) was four or five li in circuit, and it had 
few inhabitants. About five li to the north-west of the “palace 
city” was a Buddhist monastery, the few professed Buddhists 
in which were of the Sammatiya School, and at the side of the 
monastery was a tope. It was here that the Buddha delivered 
the “ Pi-mo-lo-ki-ching (lit £K phT |S)« end that the house¬ 
holder’s son Pao-chi and others presented sun-shades to the 
Buddha. 

The treatise here mentioned is that called by Mr. Bun- 
yio Nanjio u Vimalaklrtti-nir deSa-sutra”, ‘‘the sutra of Vi* 
mal&klrtti’s exposition", which corresponds to the meaning 
of the full Chinese title as given by Kumarajlva. But 
the proper title is probably w Arya-Vimalaklrtinirdeia”, 
without the word sutra. The work cannot be said to have 
been uttered by the Buddha, but it is rather a collection 
of the utterances or teachings of Vimalaklrti. According 
to the treatise Buddha is m the Mango Orchard at Ves&li, 
and Vimalaklrti is in his own house, supposed to be ill 
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and confined to his bed, while the expositions are given. 
There are extant three translations of the work into 
Chinese, the first by a monk of the Yue-ti country in the 
middle of the third century A. D., 1 the second by Kumftra- 
jlva, 2 3 and the third by our pilgrim. 9 A learned Chinese 
monk, who was a disciple of Kumftrajlva, edited his master’s 
translation and enriched it with a commentary. 4 * * There 
are also several other editions of Kuinftrajlv&’s version 
with commentaries, and it has long been a favourite work 
with Chinese students Buddhist and non-Buddhist. The 
incidents in this so-called sutra are purely fictitious, and 
it must have been composed long after the death of the 
Buddha. It is, however, an interesting well-composed and 
ingenious exposition and discussion of the distinctive meta¬ 
physical tenets of the expansive developed Buddhism known 
as the Mahftyftna or “Great Vehicle” system. 

The last clause of our text here mentions the offering 
of sun-shades. It is in the introduction which forms the 
first chapter of the Vimalaklrti - nirdeSp - sutra that the 
story is told of the &00 young Licchavis, including Pao- 
dri, offering their sun-shades to the Buddha in the Amra 
orchard. The presentation of these gifts was immediately 
followed by a great miracle wrought by the Buddha which 
astonished and ravished all beholders. Julien suggests 
Ratnftkara as the Sanskrit original for Pao-chi ($ $JJ) or 
“Gem-heap”, and the restoration is probably correct. The 
first translation, w^ich transcribes the name as Lo-li-mOr 
ka, perhaps for Ratnftkara, translates it by Pao-shih ( | 3|f) 
or “Gem-business”, and Yuan-chuang in his version has 
Pao-hsing (J $£) or “Gem-nature” perhaps for Ratna- 
kara. In using Pao-chi in the text here the pilgrim adopts 
Kumarajlva’s rendering, which remains the popular one. 


i Wei-mo-k'ie-ching (Bun. No. 147). 

3 Wei-mo-k 4 ie- 80 -shuo-cliing (No. 146). 

3 Shuo-wu-kou-clrdng-ching (No. 149). 

« Wei-mo-k*ie-so-shuo-ching-chu (No. 103SI). The sutra* Nos. 144, 

146, 181 in Nanjio’s Catalogue have the same Sanskrit title as the 

Wei-mo-lrie-ching, but they are different works. 
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Furt&et in his version of the sutra Yuan-chuang calls this 
Pao-chi a pitta, while in the text of our passage he follows 
other translators in styling him tt son of a householder”. 

To the east of- this monastery, Yuan-choeng relates, was a 
tope to commemorate the attainment of arhatehip at thfe plaoe by 
“S&ripntra and others*'. 

The word here rendered by u and others” is ting (if), 
and the pilgrim prob ably meant it to include only Maud* 
g&lyayfina. But the Buddhist scriptures generally represent 
^Iftriputraas attaining arhatship at fi&jagaha, and this seems 
to be the account followed by Yuan-chuang in Chuan 9 
of these Records. 

To the south-east of this tope, the pilgrim continues, was one 
erected by the king of this country over the portion of the 
bodily relics of the Buddha which the king had obtained at the 
division made on the scene of the cremation. This king's shar^ 
Yuan-chuang says, eras a bushel (An or dro?a) of relics, and he had 
deposited these in a tope to be kept as objects of worship; after¬ 
wards Asokaoame and carried off nine - tenths of the precious relics. 

In this passage, as in a previous one, the pilgrim forgets 
that there was no king of VaiS&li in the time of the 
Buddha, the city and district being governed by a council 
of Elders. It was the Licchavis of VaiSali who, as Ksha- 
triyas, claimed from the Mallas of Kusinagara a share of 
the relics of the Buddha who also had been a Kshatriya. 
Some of the Scriptures, we know, represent eight kings, 
and among them the king of this country, coming to ask 
for* and extort shares of the Buddha’s relics. 

The pilgrim next tells us about the Monkey Tank, which' was 
to the south of a stone pillar about 50 feet high surmounted by 
a lion, at an Asoka tope, to the north-west of the Relic Tope. 
He says the Tank (or Pond) bad been made by monkeys for the 
Buddha, and that the latter resided at this place. Near the west 
side of the Tank, he continues, was a tope on the spot at which 
the monkeys took the Buddha's bowl up a tree for honey to 
give him; near the south bank was a tope at the place where 
the monkeys presented the honey; and near the north-east corner 
of the Tank was a picture (or image) of a monkey. 

These statements about the monkeys and the honey 
recall the" story related by our pilgrim in connection with 
* E 
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his description of Mathura. The phrase w Monkey Tank” 
is a translation of the Sanskrit term Markata Hrada. 
We are also told, however, that Markata was the name 
of a man, a Vrijjian or Vajji-putta. It is remarkable that 
the equivalent of M Monkey Tank” does not seem to occur 
in the Pali Nik&yas, or in any other Pali text so far as I 
know. These scriptures generally represent the Buddha 
when at Yesali as staying in the Kut&garas&la (or w Two- 
storey Hall”) in the Mahavana (or “Great Wood”). Yet 
the Monkey Tank occurs frequently in the Chinese trans¬ 
lations of the sutras and other scriptures. Thus it is 
found in several passages of the Chung-a-hau-ching and 
the Tsa-a-han-ching. In the latter treatise we have the 
story of the monkey picking out the Buddha’s alms-bowl, 
taking it away, and bringing it back full of honey. This 
takes place in the Great Wood-near Yesali; bat imme¬ 
diately afterwards we read of the Buddha staying in the 
Two-storey Hall at the Monkey Tank near the city. The 
Tibetan text translated by Mr. Rockhill also tells of the 
Buddha and Ananda going “to Yesali and there they 
abode in the mansion built on the edge of the monkey 
pond.”* The Divy&vad&na also mentions the Markafahrada 
and its Kut&gftra&la in which the Buddha lodged.* So 
also in the Sanskrit texts of other avad&nas and of the 
Mahavastu* we find mention of this great Hall by the 
side of the Menkey Tank at Yesali as a place of sojourn 
for the Buddha. It is to be noted, however, that Fa-hsien, 
who gives the Great Wood and its Two-storey monastery 
in his list of the sights of Yesali, has nothing about the 
Monkey Tank or the Two-storey Hall at its side. 

Our pilgrim goes on to tell us that three or lour li to the 
north-eest of the Buddhist establishment mentioned above were 
the ruins of Vixnalaklrti's house, which were marked by a tope, 
and were the scene of marvellous phenomena. Near this site, 
he tells us, was a “spirit’s abode (or god’s-house, $hin-M st*> 


1 ‘Life of the Buddha 1 , p 131. 

> p. 186. 

s Mah&vastu Vol. 1. p. 300. 
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which teemed to be a pile of bricks, but according to traditiop 
wm “amassed stones 1 ’. This was said to mark the place at which 
Vimalaklrti “displaying sickness preached”. Near this shen-ahe 
was a tope at the place where the Elder's son Ratnftkara lived; 
near this a tope marked the site of the amra (mango)-lady’e 
house; here the Buddha's foster mother (Mah& Prajftpati) and 
other bhikshunls realized entrance into nirvana. 

Oar pilgrim here, as before, transcribes the name of the 
Vail&li householder by P‘i~mo-lo~kih which is perhaps for 
a form like Vimalakit or Yimalakitti. He styles the indi¬ 
vidual so named a Chang-che , (Gahapati or “House¬ 
holder”), and he translates the name by Wu-kou-cWhig 
(|fc IS IB) that is, “Stainless Reputation”. In some of the 
sutras, however, Vimalaklrti is called a Tci-lishih jj 
or “Great M&lla”, while in other books he is often 
styled a P‘usa, and he is also represented as being from 
another world. He is always, however, a fictitious personage, 
a character created for the religious teachings attributed 
to him, or connected with him and his imaginary family. 
We may, accordingly, be certain that the site pointed out 
to our pilgrim as that of Vimalaklrti’s house was a late 
invention. This house also is not in Fa-hsien’s enume¬ 
ration of Buddhistic objects of interest in and near Ves&li. 

As to Vimalaklrti “displaying sickness” and preaching, 
the pilgrim is here referring to the sutra which he had 
mentioned by name. In it we find that Vimalaklrti has 
recourse to the dev ice of sickness in order “to attract the 
Buddha’s attention to him, and the discourses of the book 
are linked on in an ingenious manner to this feigning of 
illness. When Buddha proposes to one after another of 
his arhats and P'usas to go to Vimalaklrti’s house and 
enquire about his state of health, each one of them de¬ 
clines and gives his reasons; these embody praises of the 
very wise and clever dialectician who was the patient. 
Afterwards Buddha himself converses with the “Elder”, 
and draws from him further “incomprehensible expositions”. 

As Ratn&kara, like Vimalaklrti, was a fictitious person 
created for the action of the sfitra, the site of his house 
also was an invention. The “Mango lady” of Yuan-chuang’s 

B* 
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account of V&iifili is evidently the Amrap&li (in Pali, 
Ambap&li) of other 'writers. This woman had led an im¬ 
moral life, and htfd become rich and famous, when she 
oame under the influence of the Buddha, who converted 
her and made her a lay member of his church. 

"We may here notice that Yuan-chuang places the houses 
of Vimalaklrti, Ratn&kara, and Amrap&li outside the city, 
while the canonical works represent them as being inside 
the city. But this discrepancy may be due to the pil- 
prim’s taking a narrow technical view of what constituted 
the city. 

Then three or four li to the north of the Monastery already 
mentioned was a tope on the spot where, as the Juki was about 
to proceed to Kusinogara to attain parinirvSna, the human and 
other creatures who escorted him stood waiting. 

The Chinese for “the human and other creatures” of 
this sentence is jen-fei-jcn, literally “men and non-men”. 
Julien translates fei-jen by “Kinnaras” quoting as usual 
a Chinese dictionary as his authority. But the term is 
here evidently used in a comprehensive sense to inolude 
the Yakshas, Devas, and other superhuman creatures who 
formed the Buddha’s invisible escort. The whole expression 
jen-fei-jen is probably to be understood here, as in some 
other passages, as meaning “[superhuman] beings in human 
and other forms”. In the Life we have simply “Devas 
and men”. 

A little to the north-west of the tope U»t mentioned, the 
pilgrim adds, was one at the place where the Buddha stood to 
contempkte the city of Vaissli for the last time. 

According to Fa-hsien and some of the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures the Buddha left Ves&li by tbe west gate on his way 
to Ku&in&gara for the last time, and as he passed by the 
city-wall he turned and took a last view of the city. As his 
course lay north-westwards from the city this statement 
is rot at variance with our pilgrim’s account. The Sar- 
▼ata Vinaya also represents the Buddha as taking his last 
look at Ves&li from a spot not far to the north-west of 
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che city. But the “Sutra of the Great Decease” makes 
the Buddha take his iasf view,, of Vesali after going through 
the city on his morning circuit for the purpose of begging 
his food. 1 

Continuing his description the pilgrim tells us that a little to 
the south of the Tope of the Last Look was a Buddhist temple 
(( cking-shi ) with a tope in front, this was the Amra lady's garden 
which she gave as an offering to the Buddha. At the side of 
the Amra-garden was a tope on the spot where Ju-lai announced 
his approaching nirvana (decease). Yuan-ch nang hereupon relates 
the well known story of An an da being stupified by M&ra and 
30 failing to request the Buddha to remain in the world, and 
of M&ia obtaining from Buddha a statement that he would pass 
away at the end of three months. 

The original here translated by ‘-garden” is yuan (g|), 
a word which means a garden or orchard, but it is also 
used to translate the Indian word Hrama in the sense 
of a Buddhist monastery. In Pali scriptures we find the 
gift which Ambapali presents to the Buddha called a 
vana and drama . Thus the Vinaya represents the lady 
as giving “this Ambap&livana” to Buddha who accepts 
the “arfima”; and in the Mahaparinibbana-sutta the lady 
gives and the Buddha accepts the drama. The accounts 
generally seem to agree in placing the Amra Garden (or 
Amrap&ll’s Orchard) to the south of Vesali, and at a 
distance of three or four li from the city according to 
Fa-hsien, or seven li according to a Nirvana, sutra. But 
here our pilgrim seems to locate the Amra-yuan at some 
distance north-west from the city. It is perhaps possible 
that he uses the word yuan here in its sense of Buddhist 
establishment or monastery. But it is better to take the 
words of the text as meaning that the tope was at the 
spot where Amrap&ll performed the ceremony of making 
a formal gift of the orchard to the Buddha and his 
Brethren. This is the sense in which the compilers of 
the Life and the Fang-chih understood the passage. But 


1 F*o-kuo-chi ch 25; Sar. Vin.Tsa-ehih ch. 86; Maha-parinibb&na- 
sutta ch. 4. (Dlgha. 2. 122.) 
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then the authorities are not agreed as to the place at 
which the -ceremony, was performed, some making it the. 
lady’s residence and others the orchard itsel£ 

The story of Ananda being stupified by M&ra and of 
the latter obtaining from the Buddha a declaration of 
his intention to die at the end of three months is told in 
the Maha-parinibbana-sutta and other works. 

Near the Tope of the u Announcement of the time of nirv&na”, 
Yuan-chuang tells as, was the tope of the 1000 sons recognising 
their parents. He then proceeds to relate the silly legend con¬ 
nected with the name of this tope. 

The name was probably Bahuputraka (or Bahuputra)- 
chaitya, in Chinese To-tzu-t'a , “the Tope (or Chaitya) ot* 
Many Sons. 7 ’ There was a celebrated tope with this name 
on the west side of Vesali. 1 In the Divyavadina* we 
read of the “Bahupattraka (“much foliage”) chaitya at 
Vesali, and this is probably the Bahuputra chaitya of 
other books, and the tope of our text. This tope may 
also be the “Laying down arms tope 77 of Fa-hsien who 
makes the 1000 sons give in their submission at a place 
three li to the north-west ot the city. The Bahuputra 
chaitya was devoted to the Buddhists, but it was also held 
sacred by the non-Buddhists of Vesali, and there was a 
temple with this name near the city of Rajagaha. 

The pilgrim next tells us that not far from the place where 
the 1000 sons returned (gave in submission) to their kindred was 
a tope. Here Ju-lai walking up and down the old traces indi¬ 
cated the place to his disciples saying— Here I long ago returned 
to my kindred and recognized my parents — if you want to 
know who the 1000 sons were, they are the 1000 Buddhas of 
the Bhadra kalpa. 

In this passage the Chinese for “old traces” is diki-clrih 
(# £&)> the reading in the A. C, and D texts. Instead 
of chiu the B text has yi (j£) and yi-chih means “traces 
left”. The latter, which is evidently wrong, was apparently 


i Chtng-*-han-ching, ch. 11. 
> p. 208. 
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the reading in the texts of the translators, but Julian’s 
rendering omits the two characters. He represents the 
pilgrim as telling his readers that the tope was at a place 
where the Buddha took exercise; but, as the context 
shows, the pilgrim describes the tope as being on a spot 
which the Buddha tells his congregation was the scene 
of one of his Jfttakas, viz his birth as one of the 1000 sons 
who were brothers born in an extraordinary manner 

To the east of the Tope of the Jktaka narrative, the pilgrim 
continues, was a wonder-working tope on the old foundations 
of the “two-storey Preaching Hall in which Ju-lai delivered the 
PHt-min-to-lo-ni and other sdtras”. 

Julien restored the Sanskrit original for the title of 
the sutra here mentioned as “Samantamoukha - dh&rani- 
soutra”, and this is probably correct Beal says that the 
work with this name is a section of the “Saddharma- 
pup<jarika-autra n . But this is not correct as, the latter 
treatise has not any section with the above title, and the 
dh&raui communicated in that sutra are from a P‘usa in 
the congregation at R&jagaha. 

Close to the remains of the Preaching Hall, the pilgrim con¬ 
tinues, was the tope which contained the half-body relics of 
Ananda. Near this were several hundreds of topee at the place 
where 1000 Pratyeka Buddhas attained parinirvana The pilgrim 
tells us also that in the district were topes and other objects of 
interest to Buddhists too numerous to be mentioned in detail 
A journey of 60 or 60 li to the north-west of the city brought 
one to a great tope. This was at the spot where the Buddha 
prevented the Licchavi-sons from following him on his last 
journey to Kuiinagara by creating a river with steep banks and 
rapid turbulent current The Licchavis were stopped, and the 
Buddha in pity for their distress gave them his alms-bowl as a 
memento. 

Fa-hsien, who does not mention the topes to the 1000 
Pratyeka Buddhas- tells us of two topes to Pratyeka 
Buddhas, and these Buddhas were the natural and foster 
fathers of the 1000 sons. 

Our pilgrim’s account of the Buddha’s stopping the 
Licchavis from following him to Kudin&g&ra agrees to some 
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extent with the story in the “Ta-pan-nie-p'an-ching” 1 
Fa-hsien places the river (or as he calls it deep trench) 
which the Buddha created, five (in the K< ntwt text ten) 
yojanas to the we9t of Vesali, a much greater distance 
than the 50 or 60 li of our passage. The Nirvapa treatise 
makes the river to have been produced between Ves&li 
and the Kan-t’u (or ch l a or chih ) village, the Bhapdag&ma 
of the Pali Suttanta. 

Nearly 200 li to the north-west of the city Ves&li was an old 
city which had long been a waste'With very few inhabitants. 
In it was a tope where the Buddha had related to a great con* 
gregation of P'usas, Devas, and men his former existence here 
as a universal sovereign by name Mah&deva who had given up 
his kingdom to become a bhikshu. 

This particular J&taka is the Makhadeva Jataka of the 
Pali collection. It is not in the Chinese translations of 
jataka books. But there are very similar stories of the 
P*usa as a chakravarti raja. Thus in one treatise the 
Buddha relates the jataka in which he was such a king 
with the name Nam , and gave up his kingdom, and became 
a bhikshu. 1 Here the name of the king is different and 
the situation of his imaginary capital is not given. 

The pilgrim next tells us that 14 or lb li to the south-east 
of Vesali city was a great tope. This, he adds, was at the 
place where the 700 eminent sages made the second compilation 
(viz. of the Dharma and Vinaya). 

For the words in italics here the original is shih<hH- 
pai-lmen-sh&ig-chung^hie-chi-ch'U IK 11 IS! 

$)> and Julien translates this by— “Qe fut en cet endroit 
que sept cents sages s’associdrent et se rSunirent.” This 
rendering, it will be seen, leaves out \Ae important word 
chung , (meaning again , for a second time) and gives a 
wrong meaning to the phrase chie-chi. This means to 
bind and collect and so to bring together in order or compile . 
Thus in, an account of the proceedings of this Council 


» Ta-pan-nie-p'an-ching, ch. 1 (No. 118). 

* Liu-tu-chi-ching ch. 8. Nimi J&taka, No. 541. 
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Y&sada is represented as saying to the Brethren— u Who 
is to compile tbe Vinaya pitaka?” the expression used 
being shui-ying-chie - chi - lii-tsang (gg Jfif $§ % $). So 

Fa-hsien represents this Council of 700 Brethren, composed 
of arhats and orthodox ordinary bhikshus, as making a 
second recension of the Yinaya Pitaka. 

Our pilgrim here makes the Council of 700 to have met 
at a place some distance to the south-east of Vesali. But 
Fa-hsien describes the tope of the Council as being three 
or four It to the east of the Thousand-sons-submission 
Tope which he places to the north-west of the city. The 
name of the place or establishment in which the Council 
was held is given in the Mah&sanghika Vinaya as the 
Shartui (ip j$) Sangh&r&ma or Sand-heap Monastery. 1 
In other Chinese versions of editions of the Vinaya the 
place is called the I*o-li-ka yuan , or the P<o-U-yuan , or 
Po-li-lin. 7 The words i*o-K and JPoli-ka in these names 
represent the Valika of the Pali scriptures, and this word 
(the Sanskrit Baluka) means sand . 3 This Valikarama or 
Sha-tai monastery was a quiet retired place, cool and 
pleasant, and adapted for peaceful meditation and serious 
conversation. 

The pilgrim goes on to explain that 110 years after the 
Buddha's decease there were bhikshus at Vesali who went far 
from his dbarma, and erred at 'to the Vinaya. He then goes 
on to give the names of fire of the great arhats who took a 
leading part in the Council. These arhats were Yash&Vo (Ya- 
soda) of Kosala, San-p'u-ka (Sambhoga) of Mathura. Li-p'o-to 
(Revata) of Han-no (supposed to be Eaoauj), 4 Sha-la of Ves&li, 
and Fu-she-sv-mi-lo (Pujasumeru?) of Sha-lo-li-fu (that » by 
mistake of ska §£ for p'o f{j£ t P&taliput). The pilgrim describes 
these men as great arhats, whose minds bad attained indepen¬ 
dence, who held the Three Pifakas, who had obtained the three- 


4 ch. 88. 

* Ssu-fen-lii ch, 54 (No. 1117). 

* Vinaya Vol. III. p. 294; Mah. Ch. IV. (the Hall is V&luk&- 

rftma). 

4 But there does not seem to be any authority for this, and the 
name of the country is a'so transcribed Sa-han-no (g| £ 
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fold undentanding, man of great reputation, known to all who 

bare knowledge, and all of then diieiplee of Ananda. 

In- this passage the original for “whose minds had 
attained independence” is htin-tt-ttu-Uai (j& ft g (£)• 
These words are the phrase used by Kum&rsjiva and others 
to translate the Sanskrit word vafibhuta, in the sense of 
“haring attained mastery”, “having become lord”, in 
Burnoufs rendering “parvenus k la puissance”. The term 
is one of the constant epithets of- arhats, and denotes that 
their minds are emancipated from the control of external 
powers. For “had obtained the three-fold understanding” 
the text is ti-san-ming (ft ££. BJJ). The three constituents 
of this knowledge or understanding are given as the ap¬ 
prehension (1) of impermanence, (2) of pain, and ( 8 ) of 
Unreality. But according to another account the san-ming 
are the knowledge of previous existences, of others’ thoughts, 
and of moral perfection, and there are further variations 
in the enumeration of the “Three Understandings”. For 
the words “known to all who have knowledge” the Chinese 
is chungso-chih-chih (ffc % ij$) or “recognised by those 
who know”. Julien’s rendering is “connus de tout 1 
monde” which agrees with some of the explanations. TL 
Chinese words represent the Sanskrit term abhifMtSbhijtial 
which means “known to the known”. The term is of 
frequent occurrence in the Buddhist scriptures and the 
Chinese rendering of it varies a little. Thus we have 
“known to the wise”, and “acquaintances of all who are 
looked up to”, and Yuan-chuang’s own rendering “known 
to those who are looked up to g JJf ft)”: and the 
term is also rendered by “recognized by the recognised” 
(or “known to the known”). 

The arhat Yasada of this passage is the Yasada (or 
Yasa or Yasano) of the Yinaya treatises, called also K&- 
kandaka- (or Kad**)pntr*> It was his action which started 
the agitation against the Yryji-putra bhikshus of Ves&li 
and led to the meeting of the Council The Sambhoga 
of our text is the Sambh&ta of the Yinaya treatises, in 
which this arhat is styled also S&uav&ei and has his resi- 
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dence it the mountain “beyond the Ganges” (Ahoganga). 
Revata accprding to the Pali Yinaya was lodging in 
Soreyya, but according to other Vinayas he was in Ko- 
sambi; he took a very prominent and important part in 
the proceedings of the Council. Our author's Sha-lo is 
apparently the S&lha of Vaifeli who represented the ortho¬ 
dox Brethren of the district. The Furshe-su-mi-lu of the 
text is evidently the Pushe-su-mo of the Ssfi-fen Yinaya 
and the Ku-she-su-pH-to of the Shan-hsien-lti. This last 
is undoubtedly the Khujjasobhito of the Pali Vinaya, 
and the Chu-an (jjfc or “Bent Peace” of I ching’s 
translation of the Sarvata Vinaya. It may seem that the 
pilgrim’s information about this great Council was not 
derived from any of the recognized authorities and his 
omissions are interesting. Thus he does not mention the 
venerable arhat of Vesali named Sabbakama (or Sabba- 
kami). This man, who had seen Ananda, was the senior 
Brother of India and, according to the Pali Vinaya, he 
became President of the Council. In the Chinese versions 
his name is generally translated by Yi-ch'ie-cfcu (— IJJ 
or, “All-going”, as if for a Sanskrit form like Sarvagama. 
But in the Shan-hsien-lti the Pali name is given transcribed 
as Sa-p‘o-ka-mei. Then our pilgrim does not make mention 
of Sumana and Vasabhagamika, disciples of Aniruddha, 
who were on the jury of the Council, or of the learned 
Da&abala who, according to the Mahasanghikas, drew up 
the Vinaya for the Council. 1 

The pilgrim proceeds to relate that when the sages, summoned 
by Yaftada to meet in VesSli city, assembled, they were one short 
of 700. This number was completed by the arrival of Puja- 
sumeru who came through the air. Then Sambhoga, with hi* 
right shoulder bared and on his knees in the great Congregation, 
addressing the assembled Brethren prays them to be orderly. 


X For this Council see also the Wu-f§n-lu ch< 80 (No. 1122); Shih- 
suug-lti ch. 60 (No. 1115) (the account here given bad evidently 
been read by our pilgrim); Sar. Vin. Tsa-sliih ch. 40; Shan-hsien-lu 
eft. 1; Pi-ni-mu-ching eft. 4 (No. 1138); Dip. p. 189; Rockhill, Life, 
p. 171. ‘Vinaya Texts 1 (S. B. E.) Vol. Ill pp. 886-414. 
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sedate, and attentive. He proceeds—‘Although y*en &•*« j>m*i 
since oar holy spiritual sovereign in bis #«ee discretion patj ja 
away, his oral instructions still survive— I r r e verent -.thikshus 
of Vesili city have gone astray in Vinaya, in tan matters violating 
the teaching of the Buddha—Reverend Brethren ye understand 
what accords with and what is opposed to this tedotiing: As ye 
have been instructed by the Bbadaota Ananda show gratitude 
for Buddha’s kindness, and make a second pron il-jiHon of his 
ordinances’. Every one of the Brethren ir the Council was 
greatly affected. The offending bhikshus were summoned before 
the Council, reprimanded, and ordered to desist: the erroneous 
Dharma was annulled, and tie teaching of Buddha was set forth 
clearly. 

The Council of the 700 we learn from the Vinaya 
treatises, had to pronounce on each of the ten innovations 
in matters of rule and practice introduced by certain 
Vrijjiputra- bhikshus of Ve#*.ii. For these innovations, 
which are enumerated in the Vinayas, the Brethren who 
propounded them and adhered to them claimed that the 
innovations either had canonical anthority or were in 
accordance with, and to be logically inferred from, the rules 
and teaching of the canonical scriptures. The Council 
was called to examine into these matters and give the 
authoritative final decision of the Church on them, and 
to promulgate the standard Dharma and Vinaya (or Vi- 
naya only). It was a very representative assembly, being 
composed of members from various districts and important 
centres of Buddhism in India. Some of the members 
apparently brought one, and some had more than one copy, 
of the Vinaya, while others had retained in memory the 
teachings of the first apostles. The ten erroneous tenets 
and tiie practices based on them were openly announced 
in succession, and separately condemned by vote as against 
the Vinaya, the circumstances in which the rule against 
each point was made being quoted from the sutras or 
Vinaya. Then the Vinaya was reduced to order and 
finally settled: it was drawn up in a five-fold division, its 
contents being largely drawn from the sutras. Very little 
is told in any treatise about the effect of the Council’s 
notion on the sinning Brethren, but we are left to infer 
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that they submitted to authority and returned to ortho¬ 
dox practices. There is nothing whatever to indicate that 
they seceded and formed a great sect or school. 

With the mention of the Tope of the Second Council 
our pilgrim brings to an end his account of the city Vai- 
&li and its suburbs. The place, as has been stated, has 
been identified by Cunningham with the site of the modern 
village of Besarh to the east of the river Can dak, 1 but 
we need not accept the identification. From the Buddhist 
scriptures we do not get much light or guiding as to the 
precise situation of Vai6ftli. Wp are told that it was not 
far from the south side of the Snow Mountains, and that 
to its north were seven “black mountains” (that is, moun¬ 
tains on which the snow melted), and to the north of these 
was the Gandham&dana, the home of Kinnaras. 2 From 
other authorities we learn that the city was in the Vrijji 
territory not far from Pavft, 3 or that it was in Kosala. 4 
The Mah&vana or Great Forest, so often mentioned in 
connection with Vai&li, was so called on account of its 
great extent: it reached to Kapilavastu and thence to the 
Snow Mountains, was a virgin forest, and was without in¬ 
habitants, The word Vai&li is explained as meaning 
“spacious” or “magnificent”, and Licchavi (or Lecchavi) is 
said to mean “skin-thin” or “same-skin”, the name being 
treated as a derivative of cchavi (chchhavi) which means 
“skin”. 5 

It must have been distressing for our pilgrim to go 
over the waste jungle-covered ruins of a district which 
he had known from the Buddhist scriptures to have been 
once very flourishing, full of life and beauty, loved and 
admired by the Buddha while he was on earth. In the 


4 A. G-. of India p. 448. 

2 Gh*i-shik-ohing eh. 1 (No. 550). 

2 Lien-hua-mien-ehing ch. 1 (No. 465). 

4 Pi-nai-ye ch. 1. This is the 4l Chie-yin-yttan-ehing >( No. 1190 of 
Mr. Naigio’s Catalogue. 

5 Shan-hsien-lu ch. 8. 
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“Tsa-a-han-ching” a great Nirgrantha teacher speaks in 
glowing terms of the district to the Buddha,* and in the 
“Sutra of the Great Decease” and other treatises Buddha 
is reported as praising it in similar terms. “How charm¬ 
ing”, he says, “is VaiS&li the home of the Vrijjians”, and 
then proceeds to specify a few of its hallowed places. Its 
chaityas and temples were numerous, agd some of them 
are often mentioned in the sacred books. There was the 
Chapala Chaitya, a favourite resort of the Buddha, given 
to him and his church by the Licchavis. In Chinese the 
came is sometimes rendered by Chii-kung or “Bow-taking”, 
rhdpa meaning a bow . This chaitya, which was at some 
distance from the city, was probably only a sacred spot, 
with trees, originally devoted to the worship of a local 
divinity. 2 There were also the Chaitya of the Seven Mango 
trees at which Purana-K&Syapa lodged, the Gotamaka or 
Gautama Nyagrodha Chaitya, the Chaitya of the Many 
Sons, the S&randada and the Udena Chaityas, and the 
Kapin&hya Chaitya given to the Buddha and his Church. 3 
In or near Vai6ali moreover, were at least three large 
Buddhist monasteries, one of them being the Swan-shaped 
Kutag&rasala near the Monkey Tank in the Great Forest 
^hich has been already noticed. The city had in the 
Buddha’s time at least one nunnery, the one in which the 
nun Bhadrfe resided. 4 Then there were the Su River 5 in 
which the monks and nuns once bathed with childish en- 
joyrfient, the Mango Orchard of Jfvaka-kumSxa which was 
a favourite resort of the Buddha, and the beautiful Park 
of the Licchavis. c these along with other pleasant 

> Ch. 5. 

2 Sar. Yin. Tsa-shih ch. S6 (But the “Bow-taking chaitya 1 ’ of this 
passage is apparently the same with the M Chaitya of the Laying 
down of^Bows and spears”); Tsa-a-hau-ching ch. 5. 

* Tea-a-ban-chin g 1. c.; ‘Buddhist Suttas’, p. 58; Divyftv. p. SOI; 
Ang. Nik. Vol. I. p. 276 (the Gotamaka Cetiya), Yol. III. p. 167 
(Sarandada); Rockhdl, ‘Life of the Buddha’, p. 132; Mahfcvastu 1. c. 

« S£ng-ki-lu ch. 37. 

5 Seng-ki-lii ch. 38 (the word Su jg£ here may be a translation). 

* Tta-a-banching ch. 5 et al.; Sar. Yin. Tsa-shih ch. 1. 
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scenes have to be added Amrap&Il’s Mango Orchard and 
the B&iik&cchavi given to the Buddha and the clrarOh by 
B&lik&. But the attractions of the VaiS&li city and district 
had a serious set-off in the famines and pestilences to 
which they were subject. 

In the Buddha’s time the young Licchavis of the city 
were a free, wild, set, very handsome and >full of life, and 
Buddha compared them to the gods in Indra’s Heaven. 
They dressed well, were good archers, and drove fast 
carriages, but they were wanton, insolent, and utterly 
irreligious. These dashing young fellows, with their gay 
attire and brilliant equipages and saucy manners, must 
have presented in VaiSali a marked contrast' to the great 
Teacher and his reverend sombre-clothed disciples. The 
young Licchavis drove along the streets and roads in 
carriages with trappings of blue, yellow,"red, or white, 
and they were dressed or adorned in colours to match. 1 
On the other hand the Brethren were to be seen any 
morning grave and\ self-collected, bare-headed and bare¬ 
foot, in dark patchwork robes, their alms-bowls in their 
hands, begging their day’s food through the streets. Or 
they might be met walking solemnly to the bathing-tank, 
or going to attend a discourse from the Teacher, or to 
meditate under a shady tree in a cool quiet retreat. 

SVETAPURA MONASTERY. 

Continuing his narrative the pilgrim relates that from the 
Tope of the Council of Seven Hundred he proceeded south, and 
after a journey of 80 or 90 ft, came to the Monastery of Shih- 
fci-to-pu-lo (Svetapur). This monastery is described by the pilgrim 
as having sunny terraces and bright-coloured halls of two storeys. 
The Brethren in it were strict in their lives and they were 
Mahay&nists. 

Julien suggests Svetapura (“ White city”) as the Sanskrit 


» See e. g. Ssa-fen-lii ch, 40; Sar. Vin. Tsa-shih ch. 36; Mahapari- 
nibbana-sutta (‘Buddhist Suttas’, p. 31); Tsa-a-han-ching ch. 15; Fo- 
shuo p‘u-yao-ching ch. 1 (No. 160). 
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original for the Shih-fei-to-pu-lo of this passage, and the 
restoration is probably correct. According to the Life 
the pilgrim went from the southern part of Vaisjli to the 
Fei-to pu-lo (the syllable Shih being omitted perhaps by 
a copyists mistake) city 100 it from the Ganges. Accord¬ 
ing to the rendering here given the pilgrim describes the 
Svetapur Monastery as having “bright-coloured halls of 
two 3toroys ,? . The original for the words within inverted 
commas is chung-ltoJiui~Jei (1{i f#| ££ J|$) which Julien 
translates— 4C des pavilions a double ctage qni s’Slan^aient 
dans les airs”. But the words hui-fei of the text do not 
mean ‘ s’elan^aient dans les airs”, they mean “glowing or 
resplendent with colours like a pheasant ( hui) in flight 
(fei)'\ the phrase being taken from the description ot a 
ncwfy-built palace in the „Sbi Ching”. The word hvi 
means many-coloured , and is a descriptive epithet applied 
to the cock pheasant. In this monastery, the Life tells 
us, the pilgrim obtained a copy of the “P’u-satsang-ching”. 
This was probably the “P*u-sa-tsang-hui” or “Boubisattva- 
pitaka”, which forma the 12 tb division of the “Ta-pao-chi- 
ching”, an interminable Mahay&na treatise. 1 

At the side of this monasteiy was a place with traces of their 
sitting and walking for exercise lelt by the Four Past Buddhas. 
Beside this was an Asoka tope on the spot where were traces 
left by the Buddha when on his way to Magadha he stopped 
here to look back at Vai$ali. From the Svetapur Monastery a 
journey of above 30 li south-east brought the pilgrim, he tells 
us, to & place on the Ganges famed as the scene of Ananda't. 
pari nirvana. Here were two topee, one on the north and one 
on the south side of the river, t.o mark the spots at which 
Aoanua, on going into extinction, gave one half of his bodily 
relics to Magad 1 * and the other half to Vesiili. Yuan-cbuang 
describes Anunda as the Julai’s cousin, one who beard much 
and retained all he heard, &6 of wide research and great appli¬ 
cation, and the successor of Mahak&syapa as head oi the Buddhist 
Church. He then relates the incidents connected with the pari- 
nirvana of Ananda 


1 See Naiyio’s Cat. No. 23 (12) and No. 1005. 
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PU-LI-CHIH (VRL> i 

From the Ananda topes, tne pilgrim r *tes, he went north¬ 
east for more than 500 It to the Fu-U-ch •. (Vriji) country. This 
country he describes as being above 4000 li in circuit, long from 
east to west and narrow from north to south; it was fertile and 
abounded in fruits and flowers; the climate was rather cold, and 
the people were baaty-tempered. There were few Buddhists, 
and tbe monasteries were above ten in number, the Brethren 
of Which, iess than 1000 in number, were students and adherents 
of both the “Great and Little Vehicles”. There were some tens 
of [>£va-Ttmpl6% and the Non-Buddhists were very numerous. 
The chief city was called Chanshu-na ; it was in a ruinous state 
and the old walled city, which was like a country town, had a 
population of over 9000 families. 

A note * died to the text here tells us that Fu4i-chih 
was in “North India”, and that the north people called it 
the Sao-fa-chih (or Samvajji) country. In the Buddhist 
book* Vriji. the Pali Vajji, is the name of a tribe or 
people nh&biting an extensive region of which Vesftli was 
the ca* ital. and also of the country which this people oc¬ 
cupied. 1 Ytian-chu&ng’s use of the term, to denote a district 
in which Ves&li is not included, is peculiar, and it is appa¬ 
rently incorrect. The character which he gives the people 
does not agree with Ananda’s seven-fold statement of their 
virtues to Buddha for the information of king Aj&tasattn’s 
envoy, hut we must not attach much importance to the 
inis statement. 

To the north-east of the “great rivw”, the pilgrim proceeds, 
was a monastery with a few Brethie*. good and learned. To the 
west of this, on the river-side was a tope, above 80 f eet high, 
with a long reach of the river to its south. This tope wao at 
the spot where the Buddha once converted certain fishermen in 
the following circumstances. The Buddha was or^e at Ves&li, 


1 The name is said to have been derived from the advice of the 
Vais &li herdsman to his i»«ns when they were treated roughly by 
the miraculously-born princes whom he had adopted. He told his 
sons to avoid the two princes, and hence arose the name Vriji or 
Varja from the causative of vrij meaning to shun or avoid . Shan- 
hsien-lii ch, 8. 
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and there saw by his divine sight thatcertain Yajjian fishermen 
at this place had caught a very large fish with 18 heads and a 
pair of eyes in each bead. The fi&ermen were abont to kill 
their prise. Bat the Buddha, moved with compassion, determined 
to prevent this, and to nse the fish as an instrument in the re¬ 
formation of the fishermen. He told the incident to his great 
disciples, recommending them to go at once to the place; then 
he and they by magic power went through the air. When he 
arrived at the spot where the fishermen were with their fish, 
Buddha said to the men “Don’t ki lithe fish”. Then he graciously 
caused his supernatural power to extend to the great fish giving 
him a knowledge of his previous existence, the power of ex¬ 
pressing himself in speech, and of comprehending human affairs. 
In reply to Buddha’s question the fish recounted in the hearing 
of all how he had fo’rmerly been a had proud Brahmin named 
Kapitha. As Buch, through conceit in his learning, he had 
treated with contempt the Buddhist religion (< ching-fa 
and used reproachful language to the Buddhist clergy likening 
them to the lower animals. This bad karma, he saw, had pro¬ 
duced his own present bestial condition. Buddha now taught 
and converted the fish, who died repentant, and was at once reborn 
in Heaven. Here he recalled his last birth on earth, and moved 
with gratitude to the Buddha, he proceeded accompanied by a 
multitude of devas to the place where the Buddha was still 
sitting. He then did revience to the Buddha, performed prada- 
kshina to him, and going aside offered him fragrant flowers from 
Heaven. The Buddha used this incident of the great fish to 
teach the fishermen the doctrines of his religion and move them 
to see the sinfulness of their mode of life. The fishermen became 
converted, tore up thei nets and burnea their boats; then they 
became ordained and ttained arhatship. 

A story like that here related is told in the “Ka-pi- 
lo-pdn-sheng-ching” quoted in the 14 th chuan of the 
Mah&sanghika Vinay. There, however, the fish-monster 
has 100 heads, and in the time of Kassapa Buddha 
he had been a bad contumacious bhikshu. The scene 
of the incident, as in our narrative, is on the bank 
of a river in the Vajji country. In neither story is 
the name of the river given, but the pilgrim calls it 
u great river", and this may be for Mah&nadl, the name of 
a river in the eastern part of the Vajjian territory. In 
the Fang-chih the tope is wrongly placed to the north¬ 
east of the Ganges, on its bank, and the tope is only 
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twenty feet high. Our pilgrim’s tope was probably on the 
north bank of the Mah&nadl at a place where there was 
a long straight reach. 

From tiie tope of the conversion of the fishermen, Yuan* 
chuang continues, a jourriey of above 100 It north-east brought 
one to an Asoka tope on the west of an old city. This tope, 
which was above 100 feet high, was at a place where the Buddha 
had preached for feix months, admitting devas and men into his 
communion. About 140 paces north of this was a small tope 
at a place where the Buddha had made Vinaja regulations. 
Near this on the west side was a Buddha-hair-and-nail-relic tope. 
The pilgrim here adds that while the Buddha was sojourning in 
this district the people from the towns and villages far and near 
Hocked to the place, in honour of Buddha they burned incense, 
strewed flowers, and kept lamps burning day and night. 

Although the language of all this passage about the 
Vajji country seems to intimate that the pilgrim is writing 
from a personal visit, yet the nature of his observations 
may make us suspicious. He may have obtained all the 
information he communicates during his stay at Vesali; 
and as the Life does not mention a visit to this Vajji 
country we are perhaps justified in concluding that we 
have here only what the pilgrim heard from others and 
learned from books. 

NI-PO-LO OR NEPAL. 

The pilgrim continuing his narrative tells us that “from this”, 
that is perhaps, from the neighbourhood of the tope to the west 
of the old city, a journey of 1400 or 1500 li over a mountain 
and into a valley brought one into the Ni-p‘o-lo or Nepal country. 
This country he describes as being above 4000 h in circuit and 
as situated in the Snow Mountains, the region presenting an 
uninterrupted succession of bill and valley. The capital was 
above 20 li in circuit; the country yielded grain and much fruit, 
also copper, yaks, and francohns; copper coins were the medium 
of exchange; the climate was cold; the people were rude and 
deceitful, good faith and rectitude were slighted by them; they 
had no learning but were skillful mechanics; they were ugly 
and coarse in appearauce, and they believed both in ialae and 
true religion, the Buddhist monasteries and the Deva temples 
touching each other. There were above 2000 Buddhist ecclesiastic;. 

F* 
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who were attached to both Vehicles”, and the number of the 
Non-Buddhists was not ascertained. The kings of Nep&l the 
author adds, were Kslmtriya Licchavie, and they were eminent 
scholars and believing Buddhists. A recent king whose name is 
given as Ang-shu-fa-ma or Amsuvamma, in Chinese Kuang-chou 
PJ) or “Radiant Armour”, had composed a treatise on Ety¬ 
mology. Near the south-east side of the capital, we are told, 
was a small pond the water of which could make burning things 
blaze, and ignite things thrown into the pond. 

It is remarkable that the annotator to the text from 
which the above passage has been transcribed places 
Nepal in “Mid India”. The statement occurs in all the 
editions, but the “Fang-chih” has “North India”. Then 
notwithstanding the statement at the end of this chuan 
about the pilgrim returning to VaiS&li, it may be doubted 
whether he actually made the double journey from that 
city to Nepal and back. The Life does not mention any 
place between Svetapur and Magadha. Still it is not im¬ 
possible that Yuan-chuang may have personally visited 
Nep&l. We have a more detailed account of the sights 
of thi3 country in the Fang-chih than we have in the 
Records, and the information given in the former treatise 
may have been partly obtained from the account of Wang 
Hstian-tse’s great expedition about this time. We learn 
from the Fang-chih that there was at the capital of this 
country a large building in seven storeys, above 200 foet 
high and 80 paces m circumference, the upper part of 
which accommodated 10000 persons; the chambers of this 
building had exquisite carvings, and were adorned with 
precious stones. 

The pond or tank of which Yuan-chuang makes mention 
was, we are told in the Fang-chih, near the tf Ldquid-fire 
village”, and it was called the J-ch'i-p'o-ni-chih or the A- 
ch'i-p'o-t'ien (or - li)-shuL These words apparently mean 
the “Deadly Tank” or the “Deadly Gulf 1 \ a-ch‘i-p‘o being 
for ajtva. The Tank was only twenty two paces in circuit, 
and it had contained a case in which was the tiara to be 
worn by Maitreya when he comes to be Buddha; the tiara in 
the meantime is in the care of the Fire-dragon of this Tank. 
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We learn also from this book that on an isolated hill 
above ten li to the south of the capital was a Buddhist 
monastery in several storeys and of fantastic shapes. 

At this time, about A.D. 045, Nepal was a dependency 
of T‘u-fan or Tibet, and it joined that country in sending 
a contingent to help Wang Hshan-tse m Lis trouble with 
the usurper of Magadha. 1 


1 Fang-chili ch. 2, Taag-shu ch. 221 ; Ma T. 1. ch. &35. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

CHUAN vm. 

MAGADHA. 

From Vfri6ali, the pilgrim narrates, he went south across the 
Gauges to Magadha. 

Neither in these Records nor in the Life is the distance 
stated, buu in the u Fang-chih”, Magadha, that is, Raja- 
gaha, is 150 li to the south of Vaisali. Fa-hsien merely 
tells us that from the Ananda Topes he crossed the river 
and descended south for a yojana into the Magadha 
country. 1 Between Vai6ali and P&faliputra lay the Vajjian 
villages Na-Vi (or Nataka, and farther on kourli 
mm ) or Ivoti, the latter being Separated from the Ma¬ 
gadha country by a river, viz., the Ganges. 2 

Our pilgrim proceeds to describe the Magadha country in his 
usual manner. It was, he states, above 5000 ft in circuit. There 
were few inhabitants in the walled cities, but the other towns 
were well peopled; the soil was rich, yielding luxuriant erops. 
It produced a kind of rice with large grain;of extraordinary 
savour and fragrance called by the people “the ftce for grandees” 
The land was low and moist and the towns were on plateaus 
from the beginning of summer to the middle of autumn the 
plains were overflowed, and boats could be used, The inhabitants 
were honest in character; the climate was hot, the pe pie esteemed 
learning and reverenced Buddhism. There were a neve fifty 
Bnddhist monasteries, and more than 10000 ecclesiastics,' for the 
most part adherents of the Mahfiyana system. There were some 


1 Fo-kuo-chi, ch. 27. 

* Chang - a - ban - cbing, ch. 2. Bar. Vin. Yao-chih, ch. 6 where 
we have Na-ti-ka and Ku ti as the names of the two towns or 

village* 
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tens of Deva-temples, and the adherents of the various sects were 
very numerous. 

South of the Ganges, the pilgrim proceeds, was an old city 
above 70 li (about fourteen miles) in circuit, the foundations of 
which were still visible although the city had long been a wilder¬ 
ness. In the far past when meu lived for countless years it had 
been called ‘Kusumapura city’* from the numerous flowers 
(Kusuina^ in the royal incloture (pura). Afterwards when men's 
lives still extended tc millemums the name was changed to 
“F&taliputra city’*. The pilgrim gives the following account of 
the origin of the city and its second name. Once on a time a 
very learned brahmin had a large number of disciples. A party 
of these on a certain occasion wandered into the wood, and a 
young man of their number appeared unhappy and disconsolate. 
To cheer and amuse the gloomy youth his companions agreed to 
get up a mock marriage for lain. A man and a woman were 
chosen I to stand as paients fer the bridegroom, and another 
couple represented the parents ot the imaginary bride. They 
were all near a patali tree at the time, and as the name of the 
tree had a feminine termination they decided to make it the 
bride. All the ceremonies of* a marriage were gone through, and 
the man acting as father of the bride broke off a branch of the 
pitaii tree, and gave it to the bridegroom to be Ins bride. When 
all was over, and the other young men were going home, they 
wanted their companion, the bridegroom, to go with them, but 
he insisted on remaining near the tree. Here at dusk an old 
man appeared with his wife and a young maiden, and the old 
man gave the maiden to the young student to be his wife. This 
couple lived together for a year when a son was horn to them. 
The student, now tired of the lonely wild lile of the woods, wanted 
to go back to his home, but the old man, Ins father-in-law, in¬ 
duced him to remain by the prjmise of a properly built esta¬ 
blishment, and the promise was carried out very promptly. After¬ 
wards when the seal of government was removed to this place 
it got the name Patahputra because it had been built by the 
gods for the non of the p&taii tree, and it kepi the name ever 
since. 

In the part of tins .story which tolls of the students 
making the patali iiee the bride the tianslators had the 
reading wet-mi hsii-shu-yc ($ ^ ^ “they eulled 

it the son-in-law tree's This is nonsense, and cannot be 
forced into agreement with the context. In the abstract 
of the passage given above the reading of the D text has 
been followed, viz. we:-nu-$heng(J$)-s}m, “saying it was a 
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feminine tree”, that is, they took the tree for the bride 
because its name had a feminine termination. The place 
where the mock ceremony was performed was close to a 
p&tall, Bignonia suaveolens or Trumpet-flower tree, and 
the bride was called Miss Patall, her father in the play 
giving a branch of the tree, as his daughter, to the student 
ta be his wife. Afterwards, as the story shows, the Dryads 
of the tree, like the melancholy mortal, took the whole 
affair in earnest, and made the marriage a reality. The 
old man and the old mother and her daughter are the 
god and goddesses of the tree, and the daughter becomes 
the student’s wife. When he proposes to go away the old 
god by superhuman agency builds for the residence of 
his newly bom grandson a substantial establishment. This 
was the nucleus of the city which from the story of its 
origin obtained and kept the name P&taliputra. In Buddhist 
books the building of the city with this name is sometimes 
ascribed to king A jatasattu in the Buddha’s time. It was 
built as a defence against the Vajjians, and it had a 
Gotama Gate and a Gotama Landing-place from the name 
of the Buddha. 1 This city is described as being 240 li 
from the Rajagaha mountains in a north-by-east direction. 

Continuing his description, the pilgrim tells as that to the north 
of the “old palace' 1 (that id capital) was a stone pillar some tens 
of feet in height on the site of Asok&’s “HeP". “In the 1001* 1 
year after Sakya Ju-lai’s nirvana", he says, “king Asoka great- 
grandson of king Bimbis&ra transferred his capital from Raja¬ 
gaha to Pat&liputra, and surrounded the latter old city with an 
outer wall." Of this city the long lapae of time had left only 
the old foundations. Of monasteries, deva-temples, and topes 
there were hundreds of ruins, but only two or three of the old 
structures survived. On the north of the capital and near the 
Ganges was a small walled city containing above 1000 inhabitants: 
this was the Hell-prison of king Asoka. The pilgrim then gives 
us a short history of this Prison or Hell. It was instituted by 
king Asoka, soon after his accession, when he was cruel and 
tyrannical. It was surrounded by high walls with a lofty tower 


* Chang-a-han-ching ch. 2; Sar. Vin. Tsa-shih ch. 36; Vin. Mah. 
VI. 28; MahS-Parinibb&na-sutta /Dlgha II. 89). 




at each corner; it was made to resemble hell with all its tortures, 
such as great furnaces of fierce heat and cutting instruments 
with sharp points and edges; a fierce wicked man was sought 
out and made jailer. At first only local criminals were all, without 
regard to the nature of their offences, sent to this prison; after¬ 
wards casual passers by were wantonly dragged in and put to 
death; all who entered were killed, and so secrecy was preserved. 
Bat it came to pass that a recently ordained sramana one day 
on his begging rounds came to, the Prison gate, and was caught 
by the jailer, who proceeded to kill him. The sramana, greatly 
terrified, prayed for a short respite in order to make his con¬ 
fession, ‘and the request was granted. At this moment a prisoner 
was brought in and at once dismembered and cut to atoms in 
the presence of the framana: the latter was moved by the spec¬ 
tacle to deep pity, attained the contemplation of impermanency, 
and realised arhatship. When his time came the jailer put the 
Sramana in a caldron of boiling water, but the water became 
cold, and the sramana was seen to sit in it on a lotus-seat. This 
marvel was reported to the king, who came to see it, and extolled 
the miraculous' protection. The jailer now told the king that 
according to his own rule, (that no one who entered the Prison 
was to be allowed to leave it), His Majesty must die.^ The king 
admitted the force of the remark, but giving the jailer precedence 
he ordered the lictors to cast him into the great furnace. Then 
His Majesty left the Prison, caused it to be demolished, and 
made his penal code liberal. 

This short history of Asoka’s Hell was probably con¬ 
densed from the legends) in the Divy&vad&na and “Tsa- 
a-han-ching**. 1 These agree closely in all the main in¬ 
cidents, and differ in some particulars, from the story as 
told in other books. According to the former accounts 
king Aaoka had burned to death 600 ladies of his harem, 
and his chief minister R&dhagupta (called also Anuruddha), 
re minding him that such proceedings were unseemly for 
a king, recommended His Majesty to institute a place of 
punishment under a proper offici&L The king took the 
advice, and caused a jail or place of punishment to be 
constructed, a handsome attractive building with trees and 
tanks like a eftp; After search and enquiry a sufficiently 


i DivyKv. p. S74ff.; A-yfi-wang-cnuan eh. 1; A-yU-wang-ching 
d 1; Tsa-edMMHtiiing eh. 98; Bar. Int. p. 365ff. 
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cruel, ugly, wicked man named Chanda-Giri, in Chinese 
O-shan |lj) or “Wicked Hill”, was found for the post 
of jailer; he was duly installed and allowed to make the 
rule that no one who went in was to be let out. The 
jail was furnished with the tortures described in a Buddhist 
book on the infernal places of punishment, Wicked Hill 
having listened te a monk of the Ketuma monastery reading 
this exhilarating treatise aloud. But according to Fa- 
hsieu 1 and others Asoka had personally visited the in¬ 
fernal regions (the hells within the Iron Hills), and 
studied theis tortures. Now Wicked Hill in this cruel 
Holl of Despair had boiled, roasted, pounded to fragments, 
and otherwise tortured to death very many wretched vic¬ 
tims. But one day a stianger bhikshu named Samudra, 
in Chinese Jlai or “Sea”, in ignorance and by accident, 
came to the gate of the Prison, and wandered in, attracted 
by the beauties of the place. Wicked Hill immediately 
had the bhikshu seized and was proceeding to boil him 
when the bhikshu piteously implored a short respite. The 
jailer demurred at first but at length yielded. At that 
time one of the king’s concubines arrived to undergo 
punishment for misconduct. She was at once pounded to 
atoms in the presence of the bhikshu. The latter now 
made the most of his respite, and by zealous application 
became an arhat When his time for being boiled came, 
events occurred as Yuan-chuang relates. We have the 
story of Asoka’s Hell-piiBon told also by Fa-hsien: but 
he places the site about half a mile to the south of the 
city, whereas Yuan-chuang places it to the no-th. Fa- 
hsienfs account is not taken from the “DivySvad£na , \ but 
it agrees with that work in placing the site of the Hell 
near the tope erected by Asoka over Aj&tasattu’s share 
of Buddha’s relics. Yuan-chuang also seems to havfe found 
the site near, and to, the north of, the Relics Tope as 
Fa-hsien describee. Our pilgrim’s statements, however. 


* Fo-kuo-chi chs. 27 and 32. See alto Ffa-pie-kung-td-lun eh. 3 
(Bud. No. 1290); Fn-fa-tsang-yin-yuan eh. 8 (No. 1840). 
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are not quite consistent with themselves. But as he re¬ 
mained at the place for seven days visiting all the sacred 
traces his account is not to be set aside lightly. 

We return to the pilgrim’s description. Not far •south from 
the Prison, he tells us, was a tope, the lower part of which had 
sank out of sight leaving only the dome, which was ornamented 
with precious substances, gnd the stone balustiade. This, he 
adds, was one of the 84000 topes, and it waB erected for Asoka 
in his palace by human agents; it contained a sheng or pint of 
the Bnddha’s, relics and it had miraculous manifestations, and 
illuminations by divine light. The pilgrim goes on to tell how 
the 84000 topes came to be built and the relics deposited in 
them. After Asoka had abolished his Hell the great arhat Upa- 
gupta made a skilful use of his opportunities to convert the king 
and succeeded in winning him over to Buddhism. When the 
king expressed to Upagupta his desire to increase the topes for 
the worship of the Buddha’s relics the arhat replied— It has 
been my wish that your majesty by n&eans of your religious 
merit would employ the gods that you might carry, out your 
former vow and protect Buddha, the Canon, and the Church, 
and now is the opportunity. When Asoka heard all this he was 
greatly pleased, and havin? summoned the inferior gods 
shen) he gave them his orders. The gods were to go over all 
JambudvTpa, and wherever there was a population of a full Kc^i, 
they were to erect a tope for Buddha’s relics. The gods set up 
the topes, and reported to the king, who then divided the relics 
which he bad taken from the topes of the eight countries and 
distributed them among the gods. He then told Upagupta that 
he would like to have all the relics deposited in the topes at 
the same instant. This was accomplished by Upagupta kindly 
putting his hand across the sun’s face at midday, the gods having 
been ordered to deposit their relies at the moment the hand was 
seen darkening the sun. 

It will be seen that in this description our pilgrim re¬ 
presents the old relic-tope of Pataliputra as having been 
built by human hands, and yet as one of the 84000 topes 
erected by the gods or Yakshas. Fa-hsien also makes this 
tope to be one of the 84000 set up by the Yakshas for 
Asoka. The dust-offering in a former existence, and the 
prophecy by the Buddha in consequence, had been related 
to the king by the bhikshu saved from a cruel death in 
the Hell-prison. It was through the merit of this offering, 
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and the desire then expressed, that Asoka was now able, 
as a mab&raja, to make the yakshas do his bidding and 
spread far and wide "to the utmost limits of Jambu- 
dvipa” the worship'of Buddha’s relic?. The 84000 topes 
set up by Asoka are generally said to have been for the 
distribution of the Buddha’s relics taken for the purpose 
by the king from seven of the eight topes erected by the 
original recipients. 1 But they are also said to have been 
made for the worship of the 84000 aphorisms of Buddhism 
or "sections of the law”. In this version of the legend it 
is a vih&ra, not a tope, that is made for each aphorism, 
and the work is done by the people of the various districts. 2 
The words here rendered by "a population of a full koti” 
are hu-man-kou-ti Jg), "a full koti of individuals” 

It is not easy to see how Julien could translate these 
words by "dans chaque ville possedant un koti de sou- 
varpas”. We have already had to notice this limitation 
made by Asoka in our pilgrim’s account of Takshasila. 

Our pilgrim next describes the stone with'Buddha's footprints. 
This stone, which is large in one part of the description and not 
large in another, was in a temple near the Relie Tope. The 
pilgrim informs us that when the Buddha was leaving Magadha, 
for the last time on his way north to Kutinagara, he stood on 
this stone and turned round to take a farewell look at Magadha. 
He left bis footprints on it, and these were still distinctly visible 
at the time of the pilgrim's visit The foot-prints, he says, were 
18 inches long by 6 inches wide; on the right and left sides were 
wheels or disks; each of the ten toes had artistic venation; the 
lamination was distinct, and at times shed a bright light When 
Asoka removed to P&Uliputra he had the Foot-prints Stone pat 
under a cover, and as it was near the capital he was constant 
in paying it worship. Afterwards various prinoes tried to have 
the Stone carried to their countries, but it could not be removed. 
In recent times king S&£anka having tried in vain to efface the 
footprints caused the Stone to be thrown into the Ganges, but 
it returned to its original place. 

The Stone of this passage was seen also by Fa-hsien 


1 bivyiv. p. 881. Tsa-a-han-ching ck. 28. 
* 8han-cWen-lti c*. 1. Mah. ck. V. p. 10. 
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In a temple near the Relic Tope. According to the Life 
there was a wheel on each sole, the tips of the toes had 
svastika tracery, and there were rases and fish and other 
things. Julien translates the words hua-win '£) by 
“des ornements de fleurs”, but they mean simply the ar¬ 
tistic tracing of the lines in the toes— the wan-tzti-hua- 
w6n or svastika tracery of the Life. Then the yU-hsing- 
yin (or ying)-ch‘i OR Jfc & (or Rfc) jfe) of the text is in 
Julian’s rendering M des corps de poissons s’Sl&vent en re¬ 
lief 9 . But I think the words here only mean that the 
lamination of the prints stood out in relief. The figures 
on the stone were of course wrought by an artist, and 
they retained the scaly character of the work as left by 
him. But to the pilgrim’s believing eye the footprints re¬ 
tained the impression of the lines and figures which adorned 
the soles of'the Buddha’s feet These, however, he describes 
as they appeared to him. 

Near the Temple of the Footprints Stone, the narrative pro¬ 
ceeds, was a stone pillar above 30 feet high with an inscription 
mnch injured. The sum of the contents of the inscription was 
'that Asoka, strong in faith, had thrice given JambndvTpa as a 
religious ottering to the Bnddbist order, and tbrioa redeemed 
it with his own precious substances. 

Fa-hsian also mentions this pillar and places it south 
of the Relic Tope: he describes it as SO feet high and 
14 or 15 feet in circumference. 

Continuing bis description Yuan-ohuang -"elates that to the 
north of the “old palace”, that is, old capital, was a large stone 
oavem which on the outside bad the appearance of a hill, and 
inside was some scores of .eet wide. Asoka bad made this by 
the agency of the inferior gods (kuei*$k8n) for his uterine younger 
brother named Mahendra when the latter was a mendicant ascetic. 
This brother, the pilgrim relates, had used his high birth to 
slight the laws and lead a dissolute life, oppressing the people 
until they became provokea. The high ministers and old states¬ 
men reported the matter to the king giving him advice end re¬ 
questing that the laws be observed and justice administered. 
The king said with tears to Mahendra— “As sovereign I have 
the protection of all men and specially of you my brother; but 
forgetting my affection I have not in time guarded and guided 
you, and you have now incurred the penalties of the Jaw. 1 am 
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in fear of my ancestors, and perplexed by counsels”. Mahendra 
made obeisanoe and confessed saying— “I have misconducted 
myself presuming to break the laws. I pray for a reprieve of 
seven days”. The king then consigned Mahendra to a dark 
chamber, with a keeper, and had him supplied with dainties and 
luxuries. On the sixth day Mahendra was in great trouble and 
fear, but by renewed bodily and mental application he attained 
arhatship; then mounting in the air he made divino exhibitions, 
and quitting the affairs of this life he went off to lodge in a 
mountain gorge. Asoka induced him to return to the capital 
by promising to make him a cave-dwelling there. Mahendra 
consented, and Asoka called the inferior gods to a feast telling 
them to bring each a stone seat for himBelf. When the feast 
was over the gods were requested to pile up the stones so as 
to make an “empty bouse”. 

It will be observed that in this story Yuan-chuang 
describes Asoka as making a bill and cave for bis brother 
at the city and near the north outer wall. Fa-hsien also 
tells of this hill and cave, and places them within the 
city, and so does another author who adds a large stone 
image in a niche in the hill. But the other accounts do 
not introduce the yaksha-made hill and cave, but represent, 
the king’s brother as going away to a distance from Patali- 
putra tr live as a hermit or a religious devotee. Yuan- 
chuaqg calls the brother Mahendra, translated by Ta-Ti 
or “Great Sovereign”. In the Pali books this. Mahinda, 
is the name of Asoka’s son, his younger brother’s name 
being Tissa (Tishya). The Divyavadana calls the brother 
Vltftsoka and so in the “A-yii-wang-ching”, but the “A* 
ytt-wang-chuan” calls him 8o-ta-to (fg ^ p£) perhaps for 
Sudatta.* One treatise calls him Siu-ka-tu-lu ffcl f&) 
perhaps for Sug&tra which is translated in another work 
by Shan-jung (g$ <§) “of good appearance” or “auspicious 
bearing”.* This brother’s only offence, according to the 
Buddhist books, was that he as a Tlrthika spoke dis- 


* Divy&v. eh. XXVIII; A-yii-wang-ching ch. 3; A-yii-wang-chian 
eh. 2; T.a-a-han-ching 28; Cor Vitaioka we find Vigatdioka aa 
in Divytv. p. 870. 

* Fin-pie-kung-tf-lun ch. 3; Gh'iu-li-lao-chiiig (.;£ Ml ^ SR $£) 
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respeotfully to the king about the professed Buddhists; 
he said that these men living at ease with good food and 
clothing, were subject to their passions, and that Buddhism 
did not give emancipation. To convince him of his error 
Asoka had recourse to the following expedient. By an 
arrangement with his chief minister he disappeared for a 
time; the minister invested VltaSoka with the crown and 
other trappings of royalty as an experiment. Asoka then 
appeared suddenly and pretending to regard Vltfisoka, 
whom he found wearing the crown, as a usurper, sentenced 
him to be beheaded at the end of seven days. In the 
interim the condemned prince was to have all kinds of 
sensual pleasures with music and dancing. On the seventh 
day, in reply to a question, he told the king that he had 
not had any enjoyment, having not even heard the music 
or seen the dancing, the fear of death being always before 
him. The king used this answer to shew his brother how 
wrong h6 had been in the language he had used about 
the professed Buddhists who, having always a horror of 
birth and death, could not indulge, in any carnal pleasures. 
He then set VltaSoka free, and the latter, with the king’s 
permission, became a lay Buddhist and went to live in a 
frontier land. When he attained arhatship he returned 
to Pataliputra to visit Asoka, but he soon left for another 
district: there he was beheaded by a man who mistook 
him for a Uirgrantha, a reward having been offered by 
the king for the head of every man of that sect brought 
to him. 

Yuan-chuang, in his description, tells us that to th6 north 
of the old capital, and south of the Hell, was the large stone 
trough made by the gods for Asoka to hold the food which he 
provided for the Buddhist bhikshus. 

The pilgrim next takes us across to the south of the capital. 
To the south-west of the old oity, he relates, was a small rocky 
mountain in the steep sides of which the inferior gods (Atiet- 
shen) had made some tens of caves for Upagupta and the other 
arhats. Beside this mountain were the stone foundations of an 
old terrace, and tanks of dimpled water clear as a mirror, people 
from far and near called them “the holy water 1 *, and to drink 
or wash in the water effaced the soil of sin. 
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The detcription continue*— South-west from the Small HOI 
were five tope* the foundation* of which had disappeared leaving 
the baae* • tending out high; looked at from a distance they 
seemed to form a hillock. Their aide* were aome hundred* of 
paoes [in length] and on the top* men of later time* had erected 
other small topes. According to the Indian records, when Asoka's 
34000 topes were built there remained fire pints (thing) of relies, 
and for each thing he built here a magnifioent tope surpassing 
those of otLer places. Miracles occurred at them testifying to 
the Ju-lai's fire-fold spiritual body. Disciples of little faith 
made the unauthorised statement that the topes represented the 
fire treasures of king Kauda’s seven precious substances. After 
this an unbelieving king came with his army to excavate for 
the treasures: but the earth quaked, the sun was darkened, the 
topes thundered, the soldiers fell dead, and the horses and ele¬ 
phants fled; since then no one has dared to covet Others say 
that as there are differences in the theories, and no certainty, we 
really get the facts by following the old narrative. 

Fa-hsien does not make any mention of these five topes, 
and Yuan-chuang’s story about them does not agree with 
the legend about the 84000 Relic Topes. Julien’s trans¬ 
lation and treatment of this curious story leaves much to 
be desired. Thus Yuan-chuang states that extraordinary 
phenomena occurred at the topes "to testify to the five¬ 
fold spiritual body of the TathSgata (Ju-lai)”. The text 
for the words in inverted commas is i-piaaju-lai-um-j&t-fa- 
thin (J!U & fat % £ # $f). This is rendered by 

Julian— "Par lk, il voulut honorez la personne de JouAai , 
composde de cinq parties.” Here, to pass over other 
matters, the all-important word fa is left out Then Julian 
has a note in which he professes to give from a Chinese 
dictionary the five constituents of the FO’thin or spiritual 
body. But the passage which he cites gives the "five 
skandhas”, and Julien wrongly took them as the constituents 
of the spiritual body. They are the elements or "aggre¬ 
gations” of the human body of Ju-lai, and of every human 
being, and they are contrasted with the five parts of the 
spiritual'constitution of Ju-lai and all arhats. These five 
parts are moral discipline, absorbed meditation, spiritual 
wisdom, spiritual emancipation, and the perception of this 
emancipation, and this is the description quoted in the 
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book which Julies. dtes.t it was the perfect combination 
of these in himself at which the Buddha aimed during 
the countless ages in which he had been bom and reborn 
into mortal life; and it is the perfection of these in his 
professed disciples which constitutes his eternal presence 
in his church. The prodigies at the fire topes were the 
outward evidences of the unseen spirit,of the Buddha 
abiding in the world. It was on the erroneous supposition 
that these topes were merely the Treasure-stores of king 
Nanda that an impious prince tried to excavate them, and 
fared as our pilgrim described. To the story of this 
prince Yuan-chuang adds— tzu-tzu-i-chiang-wu-kan-chi-yil 
(8SKIS). “from this down to the present no 
one has dared to covet”, that is, since this king’s vain 
attempt no one has ventured to give effect to his desire 
to have the treasures. Julien gives this translation of the 
words—* “le roi, lui-meme, s’avoua vaincu et abjura ses 
projets de rapine”, a rendering impossible from every point 
of view. In the sentence which follows in Julian’s trans¬ 
lation the author’s meaning is again missed. The im¬ 
portant words huo-yue H) “or it is said” or “others 
say” are left out, and the translator erroneously intro¬ 
duces the words “mais nous”. The pilgrim mentions the 
two theories about the five topes, one was that they were 
the Treasure-stores of king Nanda, and the other, based 
on old records, was that they were Asoka topes. 

We do not seem to have any information about 
these buried treasures of the king called Nanda. This 
was the name of the dynasty which was succeeded by 
that of the Mauryas under Chandragupta. In the „Ma- 
h&vaipsa” the last ruler of the former dynasty is called 
Dhana-Nanda, who seems to have also had the name Ma- 
h&padma, and perhaps Chandramas. * In the “Divyfi- 


1 P u-sa-pdn-stt6ng-man-lun (No. 1812) ch. 4; Ta-pan-me-p'an-ching 
eh. 88 (No. 113); Ta-tting-saa-ti'ang-fa-shu eh. 22 (No. 1821); Ohiao- 
th&ng-fa-ahu ch. 17 (No. 1686). 

* Mah. p. 16. BookhiU, ‘Life’., p. 186; Tiir. S.291; Milindapafiho 
* G 
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vadftna” we have Nanda given as the name of Asoka’s 
grand-father Chandragupta, and in another treatise we 
have a wise but conceited king Nanda who is outwitted 
by Nftgasena. 1 But we do not find mention of treasures 
hidden by any one of these. 

We now return again to our pilgrim’s description. He tells 
us that to the south-east of the (< o1d city” was the “Ku-t ( a- 
Sangbarama” according to the A, B, and D texts, but in C .and 
in the “Fang-chih” it is il Ku-ku-t‘a Sangharftma” (or Cock 
Monastery). This monastery, the pilgrim states, had been built 
by Asoka, but it was in ruins, the foundations alone remaining. 
After Asoka became a Buddhist he summoned an assembly of 
1000 Buddhist monks, common monks and arhats, in this 
monastery and supplied them with the requisites of their order. 

Fa-lisien, who agrees with Yuan-chuang in placing the 
Cock Monastery to the south-east of Pataliputra, does not 
make any mention of the great gathering of bhikshus at 
it, nor is this mentioned in the “Fang-chih”. The number 
of the bhikshus who accepted Asoka’s invitation to meet 
at Pataliputra is given in other books as 300,000. These 
Brethren did not come to hold a Council but only to a 
grand meeting and entertainment, to attend Asoka’s first 
‘‘quinquennial festival of the holy priesthood”. The senior 
among them was the great Puujola Bharadvaja who had 
seen the Buddha. 2 In the D text of the Life this monastery 
has the name Ku-t^a, but in another text it is NiJca-t'a 
that is perhaps, Nigrodh*. This was the name of the son 
of Suslma, the elder half-brother of Asoka, whom the latter 
murdered* Nigrodha became a Buddhist monk, and was 
in great favour with his unole, being instrumental, according 
to some accounts, in converting the king to Buddhism. 3 

p. 292, translated by Rhys Davids, ‘Questions of Milinda’ Vol. II. 
P . 147; J. R. A. S. Vol. III. P. II. p. 158. 

i Divyav. p. 369. See Tsa-pao-tsang-ching ch. 9 (No. 1329). 

* Divyfiv. p. 398 ff.; Tsa-a-ltan-ching ch. 28; A-yu-wang-chuan ch. 2. 
In the Shan-chien-lti ch. 2 we read of the Council of 1000 assembled 
at P&taliputra to settle ihe Vinaya. 

* Mah. ch. V; Shan-chien-Ki ch. 1: in these works the name of 
Asoka’s elder brother is Sumana, but Suslma is the name in Divy&v. 
and other works. J. R. A. ? Vol. III. P. II. p. 162. 
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In some translations of the Indian books the name of 
the monastery is Ki-t'ou-mo (M SB ^c). Ki being the 
translation * of Kukkuta and t'ou-mo being perhaps for 
dbarna, site or house. In other works it is the Cock-wood 
Vih&ra or the Cock : bird VihSra, 2 and it seems to be some¬ 
times called A&okarama. In his mention of the Brethren 
brought together in this establishment by Asoka, Yuan- 
cliuang may have had in his mind the Council which met 
under the auspices of that sovereign. The passage about 
this assembly has been misunderstood, and consequently 
wrongly interpreted, by Julien. He renders fan-sheng 
C/L 3£) by “les laics et les hommes doues de saintet£”, 
and divorces them from their proper union. They belong 
to the words which precede and -qualify them, the fan 
being the common Brethren who were still learners, and 
the shfauj those who were arbats. There was an earlier 
Kukkutarama near Pataliputta, probably only huts in the 
park. Asoka may have built a monastery on this ancient 
site. There was also another Kukkutarama, near Kosambi, 
in the Buddha’s time. 

Yuan-ehuang, proceeding with his account, relates that by the side 
of the Kukkutarama was a large tope called theAmal&ka stupa, ama- 
laka being “the name of an Indian medicinal fruit”. To account 
for the existence of this tope he tells the story of the dying 
Asoka and his last gift of the half of an amalaka (or amala) fruit. 
The king was in extremis and, knowing this, he wished to give 
his valuables in aims to the Buddhist clergy; but his statesmen 
had engrossed the administration, and would not allow him to 
carry out his desires. Once at food he kept an amalaka and 
played with it until one half was spoiled: then holding it in his 
hand he sighed, and soliloquized oh the vanity of human grandeur. 
After a few words with his ministers he charged the one in 
attendance to carry the half-fruit to the Kukkat&rama, and give 
it to the Brethren with a message from him. The abbot ac¬ 
cepted the alms-offering in pity to the king, gave the fruit at 
requested to the Brethren, having instructed the steward to 


* A-yii-wang-chuan ch . 1. But we also find the word Ketuma as 
the name of a monastery here. 

* Tsa-a-han-ching ch. 21 and ch. 23. 
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hare the fruit cooked, to keep the kernel, and to* have a tope 
raised. 

The fltory of Asok&’s gift of half a myrobalao (ftmalaka) 
fruit is told in several Buddhist treatises. When the king 
beoaxne old he named his grandson, the son of Kunftla, 
to be his successor. This prince, by nameSampati, acting 
under the advice of the high officials who had obtained 
all power, stopped the king’s largesses to the Buddhist 
church while the king was still nominally sovereign. He 
$lso gradually reduced the * services and allowances for the 
king, until at last he sent him half an ftmalaka fruit on 
an earthen plate. The king, hereupon, sadly remarked to 
his courtiers, as in Ynan-chuang’s story, that he had sunk 
from being sovereign of Jambudvlpa to be lord of only 
this half-fruit. He then sent this, as all he had to give, to 
the Brethren of the KuJckutftr&ma, and Yada, the head of 
the establishment, had it cooked and distributed. 1 There 
is no mention in the Buddhist books of the erection of 
a tope to commemorate this gift, and Fa-hsien does not 
seem to have seen o^ heard of the tope. 

Onr pilgrim’s narrative proceeds. To the north-west of the 
Amalaka Tope, in an old monastery, was the Institution of the 
Gong-call Tope. Once, the pilgrim explains, there were in this city 
above 100 Buddhist monasteries with Brethren of high character 
and great learning, and the Tlrthikas were silenced. Then the 
Buddhist clergy gradually died, and there was a great falling off 
in their successors, “while the Tlrthikas (< wai-tao ) transmitting* 
learning from teacher to disciple made it a profession.” So when 
the rival partisans were called together thousands and myriads 
collected to the Buddhist Establishments, shouts were raised— 
“strike loud the gongs; call the learned together”. The simple 
flocked to the meeting, and there was wild beating of gongs. 
At the Tlrthikas 1 request the king appointed* a public discussion 
to decide their respective merits with the condition that, if the 
Tlrthikas proved successful, the Bnddhist monasteries should not 
be allowed to call meetings by gong-beating. The Buddhists 
were defeated, and they had borne their humiliation twelve years, 
when Deva, a disciple of N&g&xjuna P‘usa in South India, 
obtained leave from his mastelr to go to P&taliputra pty and 


J Divyftv. p. 480; Ta-chuang-yen-lun-ching eh. 6 (No. 1189). 
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meet the 'Rrthikas in discussion. The fame q f Deva P 4 usa had 
reached the eity; and the Tlrthikas, hearing of his proposed visit, 
induced the king to order the gate-keepers to forbid any foreign 
monk to enter the city. Deva, however, came in disguised; and 
on the morning after his arrival beat the gong of the monastery 
in which he had slept. This caused great excitement, and Deva 
obtained what he wanted, a public discussion. In the course of 
twelve days he refuted the propositions of the Tlrthikas, and van¬ 
quished them utterly in argument. The king and his ministers 
were greatly pleased, .and they raised this sacred structure as a 
memorial. 

On this story we have to observe that it seems to show 
that the Cock Monastery (Kukkut&rama) was within the 
walls of P&taliputra. This was evidently the “old monastery” 
which had the tope of the Gong-striking, this and the 
Amalaka tope being apparently within the enclosing walls 
of the Monastery. The part of Yuan-chuang’s story which, 
in the abstract here given, is within inverted commas, has 
not been well rendered in Julien’s translation. Thus the 
words chUn-yU-frung-chih-miu-yu-kou-chi jft |5J it U? 
m in m “dolts flocked to the meeting, there was wild 
beating”, 1 are in his version— “Quand la multitude des 
hommes stupides se sera reunie avec nous, nous voulons 
combattre leurs erreurs et ies terrasser”, making the words 
to be uttered by les h&rttiques. It is not easy to see how 
the last four Chinese characters could be forced to yield 
the meaning here given to them. Then at the end of the 
story Julien magnifies the P'usa's victory in the statement 
that “En moins d’une heure, il terrassa tous 1 h6retiques”. 
The Chinese here rendered by une heure is chie-ch'en 
Jt)> a classical term which means a period of twelve 
days . That the great religious discussion lasted nearly 
twelve days is not improbable, and it is clearly impossible 
that Deva should have replied to his opponents 9 statements 
within one hour. It may be noticed that in the “Fang* 


1 The words fc‘ov-cAi, “to knock and strike” may perhaps be used 
here in the sense of excitement , hurly-burly — “Stupid persons flocked 
to the meeting and there was disorderly excitement.” 
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chih” it is N&g&xjuna who goes to P&t&liputra to confront 
the Tlrthikas. 

The next object ox which the pilgrim makes mention is the 
old foundation of the house in which the “Demon-eloquent* 
brahmin had lived, and the mention of this leads to the story 
of tho exposure of the brahmin by Aivaghosha. Yuan-chuang, 
giving apparently a local tradition, tells how there once was in 
Ffitaliputra a brahmin who dwelt in a hut alone. He did not 
mix with his fellow-mortals, but sought success by worshipping 
demons, and was in league with elves; his sonorous discourse 
was small-talk, and his fine speech was echo-answering; old eminent 
scholars had not precedence of him, and ordinary men looked up 
to him as an arhat. But Asvaghosha P‘usa, whose knowledge 
embraced all things, and whose spiritual attainments extended 
over the “Three Vehicles”, suspected tho brahmin of being depen¬ 
dent on evil spirits for all his cleverness with his tongue. The 
P'usa reasoned that when fluency of speech is the gift of evil 
spirits what is said is not an answer to a question asked, and the 
speaker cannot repeat what he has once uttered to another. So 
Aivaghosha visited the brahmin in order to put him to the test, 
and -the interview convinced him that tLe brahmin was depen¬ 
dent on evil spirits. At ASvaghosba’s request the king summoned 
the brahmin to a public discussion at which the king was present. 
Aivaghosha stated the subtleties of Buddhism, and the general 
principles of the Five Sciences, in a thorough manner and with 
clear eloquent diction. When the brahmin had spoken in reply 
Asvaghosha said to him- You have missed'the gist of my dis¬ 
course, you must make your speech over again. But the brahmin 
remained 6ilent so the P'usa jeered at him saying— “Why dont 
you explain. The sprites you serve should hasten to give you 
language”. Then Asvaghosha at once removed the screen which 
the brahmin kept before his face in order to ascertain what was 
strange in the possessed one’s face. Tbe brahmin, now put to 
utter confusion, prayed him to desist, and Aivaghosha merely said 
to the audience— Tbe collapse of this man’s reputation today is 
au instance of “an empty name does not endure”. Theh the 
king addressing Aivaghosha said— Had it not been for your 
abundant virtues, sir, this delusion would not have been exposed: 
tho gonias who knows others excels posterity, and reflects glory on 
predecessors, and according to tbe laws his great services must 
be recognized. ^ 

In this passage Yuan-chu&ug represents Asvaghosha as 
haring secular learning which embraced all things and 
‘‘spiritual attainments extending to the Three Vehicles’*. 
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The Chinese for the last clause is tao-poh-san-sheng (Jg 
jg H f|D and it is rendered by Julien “dans sa carriers 
il avait su faire usage des trois Vehicules”. But this 
rendering is not in accordance with the construction of 
the passage, or the meaning of the word poh. In a note 
Julien gives the three Vehicles as those of the gr&vaka, 
the Fratyeka Buddha, and the Bodhisattva. These are 
the three mentioned in Buddhist books, and they are states 
or degrees of spiritual attainment, the lowest being that 
of the gr&vaka and the highest that of the Bodhisattva, 
which is also called the “Great Vehicle” Our pilgrim 
makes Advaghosha have a twofold test for detecting the 
cooperation of evil spirits with a man who is a fine talker. 
The test is that the man does not give a real answer to 
a question, and that he cannot repeat what he has once 
said to another. In the public discussion the test is 
applied with marked success. Julien’s translation misses 
all the point of the passage, and spoils the story. Then 
Julien makes Yuan-chuang state that Ma-ming (ASva- 
ghosha) “connaissait les demons”, but Yuan-chuang merely 
Btates that Ma-ming “mentally recognized evil spirits 41 
that is, became convinced that his suspicion as to the 
source of the brahmin’s powers was correct Julien trans¬ 
lates the phrase chtii-lioa (|g by “n’a pas de suc- 
cesseurs”, and he supports his rendering by a reference 
to an expression quoted in the “P‘ei-wen-yun-foo”. But 
the reference is an unfortunate one, as the painter in the 
passage cited had a successor by whom he was surpassed. 
The translation is not good, and it is un-Chinese as an* 
expression of praise. Chut-hou or Chui-yU^yhou means 
to stand out to posterity or to be above those who follow 
The man who has genius to know others sheds a glory 
on his ancestors, and is a standard of superiority to his 
followers or posterity. The Ma-ming P‘u-sa or Aivagliosha 
Bodhisattva of this passage is apparently the bhikshu who 
flourished 300, or according to some 600 or 800 years 
after Buddha’s decease. This ASvaghosha was originally 
a brahmin, and was converted and ordained, according to 
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some authorities by Fu-na-shl supposed to be for Punya- 
ya6a,> and according to others by the great P&rgva. 1 2 * 4 This 
last defeated Aivaghosha in a controversy held in Shi-ka, 
apparently in or near Magadha. As a Buddhist monk 
AAvagaosha attained to great eminence by- his powers of 
argument and discussion, and he was given to Ka-ni-t‘a 
(Kanishka perhaps), king of the Yue-ti country, as part of 
a war indemnity. This king treated the bhikshu with 
much kindness and esteem, * and Agvaghosha continued his 
labours in his new place of abode in Kashmir. He was 
the author of the “Oh'i-hsin-lun” (£> (g j^), the “Ta-chuang- 
yen-ching-lun” J^) and numerous other treatu.es. 

In the Patriarchal succession Agvaghosha is the next after 
Puoyayaga, and in Japan he is regarded as a teacher of 
the “Pure Land ’ doctrine, and is the first patriarch of the 
Avataqrsaka sfitra sect and the 12 th of the “Contemplatist 
School” * We read, however, of several eminent bhikshus 
with this name, one living so early as the time of the 
Buddha. 5 These, however, may all be the same man 
assigned to different dates. He was called “Horse-voice” 
(A£vaghosha) because at his birth horses neighed, or 
because on one ocoasion when he preached hungry horses 
forgot to feed, and listened to his sermon neighing with 
pious delight There are also other stories told to acconnt 
for the name which in one treatise is given as Giu-lo-xvei- 
ni, perhaps for G-horavin.* Here we have probably tire 
original vernacular sobriquet given to the monk because 
he held horses (ghora) spell-bound by his lute (vlga). This 
great Buddhist who apparently lived in the second century 
of our era, was a poet, musician, scholar, religious contro- 


1 Fa-fa-ttang-yiu-yuan eh. 5. 

* Ma-ming-p‘u-ia-chuan (No. 1460). 

* Tia-pao-ttang-ching ck. 7. 

4 B. Nanjio'* Short Hitt Twelve Jap. eeoto pp. 69, 106, 116. 

* 8hih-Mo - ho-yen-lun, or An Exposition of MabSySniem, eh. 1; 
Mahfcm&ya-ching eh. 9 (No. 889); Ch'i-hein-lun-eu-pi-heiao-chi eh. 1 
(No. 1696). 

' The name it written pj£ J§ % in No. 1696. 
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versialist and zealous Buddhist monk, orthodox in creed, 
and a strict obseper of discipline. 

We return again to the pilgrim's description. Above 200 li, 
he states, from the south-west angle of the oity, were the foun¬ 
dations of an old monastery with a tope. These were on a site 
which had been used as sitting place and exercise ground by the 
Four Fast Buddhas. The tope had manifestations of divine light 
and other miracles, and people from far and near came to it 
and offered up prayers. 

In his translation of this passage Julien instead of 
“200 li” has 200 paces, but in all the texts and in the 
"Fang-chih” the reading is 200 li By using the form of 
expression “south-west angle of the city” the pilgrim may 
perhaps have meant to indicate that the direction was 
exactly south-west, and not merely between south and west. 
It was not from the south-west corner of the city, as Mr. 
Fergussori seems to have supposed, 1 but from the Cock- 
Monastery to the south-east of the city that the pilgrim 
renewed, his journey. 

The pilgrim continuing bis narrative tells us that from the 
old monastery a journey south-west above 100 li brought him 
to the Ti-lo-shi-ka monastery. This establishment, erected by 
the last descendant of king Bimbisara, had four courts with 
three-storeyed halls, lofty terraces, and a succession of open 
passages. It was the rendezvous of eminent scholars who flocked 
to it from all regions. The Brethren in it, all Mah&y&nists, 
were above 1000 in number. At the head of the road 2 , through 
the middle gate, were three temples (ching-ehS) with disks on 
the roofs and hung with small hells; the bases were surrounded 
by balustrades, and doors, windows, beams, walls, and stairs were 
ornamented with gilt work in relief. The middle temple had a 
stone image of the Buddha thirty feet high; the left-hand one 
had an image of Tftra Bodhisattva; and the right-hand one had 
an image of Avalokiteivara Bodhisattva: these ihree images were 

- J. K. A. S. Vol. VII. Art IX. 

2 The common meaning of tang*tao (?Jf jtt) i* “on the road" and 
this may be ita signification hete. But as tbe temples could not 
have been actually on the highway the phrase may mean at the head 
of the passage, that is, at the place where the road to tbe middle 
gate began. 
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mil of bronse (<**• ski). Each of the temples had a pint of relics 
which occasionally yielded miraculous phenomena. 

This is an interesting account, and has to be studied in 
connection with statements in the Life. This latter treatise 
makes Yu&n-chuang travel south-west from th6 Cock- 
Monastery six or seven yojanas (about 60 miles) to the 
Tirlo-li (var. Che-)ka monastery, from which some score of 
the Brethren came out to welcome him. This is evidently 
the Ti-lo-shi-ka monastery of our text, and Julien writes 
the name so in his translation of the I/ife. The difference 
in the distance may be accounted for by the pilgrim giving 
the length of his journey, and the Life giving the distance 
in a straight line. In another passage of the Life we 
read that when Yuan-chuang, on his way back to China, 
visited N&landa for the second time, he learned that three 
yojanas from it west was a monastery called Ti-lo-shi-ka , 
m which was a learned Buddhist Doctor by name Prajiia- 
bhadra. Here the reading in Julien’s text was Ti-lo-t$e- 
Tea for which he suggests Tilataka as the original, but the 
old Sung edition has Ti-lo-shirka. This monastery is evi¬ 
dently the Ti-lo-che-ka of the previous passage in the Life, 
the learned Doctor having come to reside in it after the 
pilgrim’s first visit to Nalanda. Bbhtlingk-Roth suggest 
Til&dhaka as the name of this Buddhist establishment, 
but the suggestion cannot be adopted. All the texts of 
the Records have Ti-lo-shi-ka, and the tse ($g) of the 
second passage in the Life is apparently a copyist’s error 
for the ski (f$) of the old texts. Then this monastery 
has been identified with I-ching’s Ti-lo-t'u and Ti-Uxh'a 
which probably represent one word like Tiladha. 1 He 
gives the name to a monastery in Magadha about two 
yojanas from Nalanda. It was probably in the great 
Buddhist establishment of. Ti-lo-shi-ka that Parfva and 
A£vaghosa had the meeting already mentioned as having 


1 Yuan-chuang writes the name Ti-lo-shi-ka ($£ f| $$ ££), the 
Life has Tt-fo-fci or che-ka (& $1 & or $g $g), and also Ti-lo- 
tse or ehih ($£ or ffiyka; I-ching has Ti-lo-cVa or tu (SjS or *££)• 
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taken place in Shi lea. Cunningham by manipulating hie 
texts finds Yuaii-chuang’s Tilo-shika, which he calls 
Tiladaka, in the modern Till&ra, and Fergusson places it 
in the Barabar bills. The full name of the monastery 
may have or as Julien suggests Tila-&akya, 

its designation a m*vg the people being something like 
Tiladha. It was & large and famous establishment flourish¬ 
ing in the 7 th century, between 40 and 60 miles in a south¬ 
west direction from the Kukkut&rama, and about 20 miles 
to the west of Nftlanda. Yuan-cbuang tells us that the 
monastery was built by the last descendant of Birabisara, 
but according to the books the last descendant of that 
king on the throne of Magadha was Pushyamitra, an 
enemy and persecutor of Buddhism. We note the temple 
of Buddha flanked by a temple to Tara on one side, and 
by a temple to I\uan-yin on the other. Here, as in a sub¬ 
sequent passage where we have another temple of Tara, 
that person is simply a Bodhisattva without any indication 
of sex. This P 4 usa, w the Saviour”, became “Holy Mothei 
Tara”, the spiritual wife of Kuan-yin. She i esides at the 
foot of a mountain in the Southern Ocean, and Kuan-yin 
sojourns on the top, but it is in Tibet and Mongolia that 
Tara is chiefly worshipped. 1 

Our pilgrim’s narrative proceeds. Above 90 U southwest 
from the Ti-lo-shi-ka monastery was a lofty mountain. Among 
its sombre masses of clouds and rocks lodged immortals, poisonous 
snakes and fierce dragons lurked in the hollows of its marshes, 
fierce beasts skulked and birds of prey roosted in its thickets. 
On Its top was a fiat rock surmounted by a tope above ten feot 
high. This was on the spot where the Buddha once sat all night 
in the „Samadhi of the end of extinction”. The pious devas had 
made a tope of precious gold and silver to commemorate the 
event, but in the I6ng course of time thr precious metals had 
changed to atone. No human mortal had ever visited the tope, 
hut from afar serpents and wild beasts could be seen in compa- 


1 Fo-tsu-li-tai-t‘ung-tsai ch. 2 (No. 1637); Waddell’s ‘Buddhism of 
Tibet’, p. 867 ff. 8ee also G. de Bion&y’s ‘Materiaux pour servir a 
lhistoire de la Deesse Bouddhiqve TftrA.’ 
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Dies performing pradakshina, and angels and saints giving praise 
and worship. 

The mountain here mentioned was apparently not visited 
by Yuan-chuang on his way to Gaya but he may have 
passed near it on some other occasion* We roust remember 
that he spent above five years in this district and visited 
it agaifi on his return. So the Records here do not give 
us a consecutive narrative of a journey, but rather the 
results of excursions and investigations. 

Oar pilgrim goes on to describe that on the east ridge of this 
mountain was a tope on the spot on which the Buddha stood 
to obtain a view of Magadha. He then goes on to relate that 
above 30 U to the north-west of the mountain, on the slope of 
a mountain, was a monastery the high bases oi which were backed 
by, the ridge, the high chambers being hewn out of the cliff. In 
this monastery there were fifty Brethren, all adherents of the 
M Great Vehicle”. It had been built in hmour of Ounamati 
Bodhisattva who here vanquished in discussion the great S&hkhya 
Doctor M&dhava. The pilgrim adds an account of the discussion 
and of the results of Madhava’s defeat. 

The story of the controversy here related by Yuan- 
chuang was apparently derived from an unscrupulous 
Buddhist of Magadha. It does not agree with Ynan- 
chuang’s statement that the site of the mountain monastery 
was the scene of the discussion, and it teed not be taken 
seriously. The Gupamati of our author cannot be the 
achftrya of the same name who was the teacher of Yasu- 
mitra and wrote a commentary on the *Abhidharmako£a”. 
Nor can he be the Gupamati of T&ran&tha, contemporary 
with king Pantshama-simha, and beaten in discussion by 
a disciple of the philosopher against whom he had written 
a treatise. 1 1-ching mentions a distinguished Buddhist 
named Gupamati as having lived in a time not remote 
from his own period, but this sage was devoted to dhy&na.* 
Our pilgrim styles his Gupamati a Bodhisattwa, and de¬ 
scribes him as coming from “South India"; he also asso- 

* Tar. 3. 169. 

* Na&>hai*ch 4 i-kuei ck. 84; and Takakusa, ‘I-tjfng 1 , p. LVUIff. 
tnd p. 181. 
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ciatea him with Sthiram&ti; and represents the two as being 
distinguished in N&landa for the elegance of their compo¬ 
sitions, and as haring sojourned and written in Yalabhi 
in South India. 1 It may have been this Gupamati who 
composed the treatise with the name, as rendered in Chi¬ 
nese, “Sui-hsiang-lan” (gg $0 This work, translated 

by Paramftrtha about A. D. 560, is apparently only an 
extract from a large treatise with this name. B. Nanjio 
retranslates the title by 44 Lakshap&nus&ra s&stra”, but the 
original name may hare been something very different. 
This treatise cites the Vibhashft and S&tra-TJpadefia Masters, 
Yasubandhu, Bavarika (?), and others, and it shews an 
intimate acquaintance with the Sfifikhya teachings 2 

The pilgrim proceeds to relate that above 20 U south-west 
from the Gun&mati Monastery was an isolated hill, with a 
monastery said to have been built by the ftfcstra-Master §ile~ 
bhadra, who made a religious offering of the city which he had 
obtained on his victory in a discussion; taking advantage of the 
resemblance of the steep peak to a tope, Sllabhadra had deposited 
in the peak Buddha-relics. Then we have the story of this 
monastery te the following |effect Sllabhadra was a scion of 
the Brahminiqal royal family of ftamatafra (in Bast India); as a 
young man he was fond of learning and of exemplary principles. 
He travelled through India seeking the wise, and in N&landa he 
met Dharmapila P ( usa who gave him instruction, and in due 
time ordained him as a bhikshu. Then fi liabh adra rose to be 
eminent for his profound comprehension of the principles and 
subtleties of Buddhism, and his fame extended to foreign countries. 
▲ hmraed but proud and envious brahmin of South India came 
tpolagadha to have a discussion with Dharmapila. Sllabhtrfra, 
at the time the most eminent of the disciples of Dharmapila, 
although only thirty yean of age, proposed to meet the brahmin 
in controversy, and the offer was accepted. At the discussion 
the brahmin was utterly defeated, and the king to mark his 
appreciation of the victor's success wished to endow him with 
the revenues of a oertain city. But dllabfiadra declined the gift 
saying— “The scholar with dyed garments is satisfied with the 
requisites of his Order; leading a Hfe of purity and eontineuee 
what has he to do with a city?" The king, however, urges him 

1 dtam 9 and 11. 
a Sui-hsiang-lun (No 1989). 
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% lo accept the reward— “The prince of religion has vanished” 
he says, “and the boat of wisdom has foundered; without public* 
recognition there is nothing to stimulate disciples: for the ad¬ 
vancement of Buddhism be graciously pleased to accept my 
offer”. Then Sllabhadra, unable to have his own way, accepted 
the city, and built the monastery. Carrying out. the rule of right 
to the end, he offered up [the revenue from] the inhabitants of 
the city for the. proper maintenance of the establishment. 

Although the context of this^jpassage seems to require 
us to regard Yuan-chuang as having actually gone to the 
&llabhadra monastery yet we noed not suppose him to hav* , 
visited either it or the Gunamaii, Monastery on Ins way 
from Pataliputra to Gaya. In the translation here given 
the words “Carrying out the rule of ri^ht to the end” 
are for the Chinese Ch*iung-c!iu-huti-hu (#] ^jj Ig), 
“carrying out right procedure thoroughly”. Julieu makes 
these words apply to the monastery and translates them 
by “vaste et magnifique”, a rendering which seems inad¬ 
missible. In the description of the Deei, Wood Monastery 
in the previous chuan there is a similar expression-ti(jjj£-) 
ch‘itmg~kuei-chii, which is used of the monastery, and means 
“perfectly artistic in ornamentation” (m Julien’s rendering 
“d’unc admirable construction”) But here-.we must take 
chHung -chu-kuei -chii as applying to Sdabhadra. As a 
Buddhist bhikshu he could not receive such a gift as the 
revenue of a city for himself. At the king’s urgent request, 
and for the good of the Church, he accepts the gift, but 
extremely punctilious in keeping the rufes of his Order, 
he- ogives up the revenue as an offering to the Church. 
Thoi* Julien understood the text of our passage to mean 
that Silabhadra gave the inhabitants of bis city as slaves 
to his monastery. But this is not the meaning of the 
author, who does not distinguish between city and city - 
householders, and by each term means the revenue derived 
from the city. 

From the Stiabhadra Monastery the pilgrim travelled 40 or 
50 H south-west, crossed the Nairafijanft River and came to Gaya. 
This city \was strongly situated but bad few inhabitants; there 
were only ab^ve 1000 brahmin families, descendants of the original 
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(or according to .some texts, great) rishi, and these were not sub- 
ject to the king, and were treated by all with reverence. Above 
30 lx to the north of the city was a clear spring, the water of 
which was regarded as sacred and purifying. Five or six li to 
the south-west of the city was the Gaya Mountain with dark 
gorges and inaccessible cliffs, called by Indians Spiritual Moun¬ 
tain”. From ancient times sovereigns who have spread their 
good government to distant peoples, and in merit have excelled 
previous dynasties, all ascend this mountain and solemnly announce 
what they have done. On the top of the mountain was a stone 
tope above 100 feet high built by Asoka at the place where 
Buddha uttered the “Pao-Yun” and other sutras. 

The city Gaya of this passage was supposed to have 
received its name from the great rishi named Gaya . 1 But 
in some of the Chinese translations the name is translated 
by “Elephant”, as if for Gaja, and in some we find it so 
transcribed. The Gayft mountain also is called “Elephant- 
Head” the original being Gayd-tiras.* The ‘Pao-yun- 
ching r mentioned here is the “Ratnamegha-sutra” which 
professes to have been communicated on the top of Gaya 
mountain to an immense congregation of disciples and 
superhuman beings. It is a MahSyftna sutra, and there are 
two translations of it in Chinese.* 

The pilgrim proceeds to tell that south-east from the Gsyft 
Mountain was a tope at the native city of K&syapa, and that to 
south of it were two topes at the places where Gayft Kftiyapa 
and Nadi Kftsyapa “served fire 1 ’. 

The three men here mentioned were brothers, the eldest, 
called in this passage simply K&Syapa, being generally 
distinguished as Uruvilva Kfi£yapa from the name of the 
place at which they lived. These brothers were great 
scholars and magicians, they were worshippers of the ele¬ 
ment of fire, and they had numerous disciples. Their 
home was at the town of Uruvilva on the Nair&njana 


i Chung-beu-ching ch. 6. , 

9 Cheng-fa-hua-ching ch. 1; Yin-kuo-ching ch. 3; Hsing-chi-ching 
ch. 84. But the mountain called Ga>a4iras is placed by - some in ft 
different part of the district. 

9 See Nos. 151. 152 in Mr. Bunyio Nanjio’s Catalogue. 
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(Ph&lgu) river, the youngest living a little down the stream. 
The story Qf tneir conversion is told in several of the 
Buddhist books and our author refers to it a little 
further on. 

Bestwurd from the piece where Gtyi Kliyapi served fire, the 
nemtive pr o oeeds, on the other tide of a greet river wee the 
Prfcg-bodhi mountain. When Ju-lui, the pilgrim explains, had 
been eix years striving for bodhi without obtaining it, he re¬ 
nounced austerities, and acoepted milk-gruel. Then coining from 
the north-east, and seeing this mountain, he liked its solitude, 
and wanted to attain bodhi on it Going up by the north-easi 
ridge he reached the summit, an earthquake then occurred, and 
the oread told him that the mountain could not be used for the 
attainment of bodhi The F’usa then went on down by the 
south-west side, ana came to a cave in a cliff. In this he eat 
down intending to go into sam&dhi, when again the earth quaked 
and the mountain shook. Heavenly devas then called out to 
him— “This is not the place for the Ju-lai to attain bodhi: 
fourteen or fifteen li south-west from this, not far from the scene 
of your austerities, there is a peepul tree with an adamant (chin- 
hang) seat, and there the past and future Buddhas all attain 
bodhi, please go there”. Hie P‘nsa rose to go, but at the request 
of the Dragon of the cave he left his shadow there. Going* on, 
preceded by the devas, he reached the Bodhi Tree. In after 
times king Asoka marked the various places in the P’usa' sascent 
and descent of the mountain by various kinds of monuments. 
All these present miracles, such as shoWers of aerial flowers and 
lights in the gorges; and every year, when the period of Retreat 
is over, stranger Brethren and laymen ascend to make offerings. 

The account here given of the Pre-bodhi (Pr&gbodhi) 
mountain, and the Posa’s experiences on it, was probably 
derived from local legend. Our pilgrim evidently did nut 
visit the mountain on his way from F&taliputra to the 
Bodhi Tree. According to the Life he proceeded from 
the Tilacheka (Tiloshika) monastery southwards, and after 
a journey of above 100 U arrived at the Bodhi Tree; but 
this statement probably means no more than that from 
the monastery to the Tree was above 100 It in a straight 
line south. Yuan-ehuang apparently went first to the city 
of Gayt, thence to the Gaya mountain, and from that 
eaetwards to the Tree. 8o auo Fa-hrien went from Gaya 
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to the Bodhi Tree, but it is not easy to learn from his 
narrative the exact position of the Tree. Prftg-bodhi is 
evidently a Buddhist name of late origin, but the mountain 
is apparently the isolated hill” of the Sarvata Vinaya. 
This work represents the Pflisa as going to this hill with 
the intention of realising on it perfect enlightenment (bodhi); 
but the devas, as in Yuan-chuang’s story, explained to him 
that the convulsions which had occurred indicated that 
this was not the proper place, and told him whither he 
should go. 1 

The pilgrim next goes on to tell us that a journey of 14 or 
15 li south-west from the Pr&gbodhi Hill brought one to the 
Bodhi Tree. The enclosing walls, he relates, are built of brick, 
high and strong; the inclosure is long from east to west, and 
narrow from north to south, and it is above 500 paces in circuit. 
Rare trees and noted flowers make continuous shade; fine grass 
and strange plants climb over and cover everything. The prin¬ 
cipal gate opens east towards the Nairafljana River, the south 
gate is connected with a large flower-tank, the west limit is a 
natural defence, and the north gate communicates with the 
grounds inside the wallB of a large monastery. The sacred traces 
are very close together; topes or shrines (chinff^ihe) have been 
raised, as memorials, by sovereigns, high officials, or nobles of 
India who were pious Buddhists. 

Although the text of this passage seems to state that 
the pilgrim actually visited the Pr&gbodhi Hill, and from 
it went on to the Bodhi Tree, yet it is better to take the 
words in a general sense. Yuan-chuang may have made 
the journey, following the P‘usa’s footsteps, during his stay 
in the district The reader will observe that the great 
or outer inclosure of the Bodhi Tree is a wall with a 
gate on three sides, but on the west side there is a natural 
defence. This agrees with other accounts, and the Burmese 
tradition is thus given by Bigaudet— “To consecrate, as 
it were, and perpetuate the remembrance of the seven 
spots occupied by Buddha during the forty-nine days that 
he spent round the tree Bodi, a Dzady was erected on 


* Sar. Vin. P'o-tlng-shih eh, 5. 
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each of these seven places. King Pathanadi Kosala 
surrounded them with a double wall, ind subsequently 
king Dammathoka added two others. There were only 
three openings or gates to penetrate into the enclosed 
ground, one on the north, another on the east, and the 
third on the south”. 1 

Julien’s translation here makes the pilgrim describe the 
enclosing wall as having a gate on the west side: this is 
probably due to his text having the 0 (If) of the B 
edition instead of the 0 (p&) of,the other editions. The 
former character is sometimes used in the sense of a door , 
and the latter character means a harrier or obstruction . 
The “fine grass” of this passage is hsi-so (ty fy) f the 
reading of the B text, but 0 and D have “fine sand”. 
Then instead of the yuan (fa) “to climb u , of the B and 
old Chinese texts, C and D have lu (fa) “green”. Thus 
the D text makes the pilgrim state that “line sand and 
straiige vegetation cover all with a green mantle” The 
reading “fine sand” does not seem to suit the passage, but 
it is apparently in agreement with the account of the 
Vajra-seat in the next paragraph. There that sacred spot 
is described as being covered with sand earth. In this 
passage “India” is for the Chan-pu-chou or Jambudvlpa 
of the original, and the pilgrim may have used this term 
in a comprehensive way including India aud the adjacent 
countries. As the space enclosed within, the walls ot the 
sacred place of the Bodhi Tree was not great, the topes 
and shrines erected as memorial structures must have 
been of small dimensions. 

Proceeding with his description the pilgrim relates that in the 
centre of the Bodhi Tree Inclosure is the tf Adamant (Vajra, in 
Chinese C hin-kang) Seat” which came into existence at the be¬ 
ginning of the Bhadra Kalpa together with the world; it is in 
the middle of the Three Thousand Great Chiliocosm, reaches 
from the surface of the earth down to the Gold Wheel, is made 
of adamant [chin-kang or vajra) and is above 100 paces in circuit. 
The namo is derived from the fact that here the 1000 Buddhas 


1 Bigandet, ‘Legend’, Voi. I. p. 107. 
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of this kalpa go into the Vajra-sam&dhi; and at they attain 
bodhi at this spot it is also called the “Bodhi-Arena” (Tao chaiiQ, 
that it Bodhi-mandala or Bodhi-man^a). This spot is undisturbed 
by cosmic convulsions; but since the decline of Buddln*m in 
latter times it cannot be seen on account of the sand with which 
it has become covered. After the decease of the Buddha princes 
set up sitting images ot Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva (Kuantszu- 
tsai-P‘uaaj facing east at the north and south boundaries according 
to Buddha's description. Tradition said that when these images 
sink out of sight Buddhism will come to an end; the image at 
the south corner had already disappeared up to the breast. The 
Bodhi Tree at the Adamant-Seat is a peepul which in the 
Buddha's time was some hundreds of feet high, and although it 
had been cut down several times it remains forty or fifty feet 
high. This tree, the Pusa shu (or Bodhisattva Tree) is an ever¬ 
green, but every year on the day of the Buddha's decease it 
sheds its leaves, which are instantly replaced. On this day princes, 
BuddhiBt Brethren, and laymen, come of their own accord in 
myriads to the Tree, and bathe it with scented water and milk 
to the accompaniment of music, flowers are offered at the time 
an ' lights are kept continually burning. The pilgrim next relates 
the stories of Asoka and bis queen, in succession, making deter¬ 
mined efforts to destroy the Bodhi Tree, the attempts being in 
each case frustrated. When the Tree grew again, after the 
queen had caused it to be felled, Asoka surrounded it with a 
stone wall above ten feet high which was apparently still in 
existence. In recent times SasSnka, the enemy and oppressor 
of Buddhism, cut down the Bodhi Tree, destroyed its roots down 
to the water, and burned what remained. A few months after¬ 
wards Pttmavarma, the last descendant of Asoka cn the throne 
of Magadha, by pious efforts brought the tree back to life and 
in one night it became above len feet high. This king then built 
round it a stone wall 24 feet high, and so the Bodhi Tree is 
now 20 (in D text, ten) feet above its protecting wall. 

According to the Life the Chin-kang-tso or Vajr&sana 
was so called because it was made of i damant (vajra), 
an indestructible substance which could destroy everything. 
The two images of Kuan-tzu-tsai T tsa here mentioned 
apparently did not exist at the time of Fa-hsicn’s visit, 
and they are not in other treatises. Asoka’s stone wall 
round the Bodhi Tree is apparently the wall which Fa- 
bsien says was made of brick. Then Fa-hsien $ells of a 
tope here, and the Asokavadaha mentions the building of 

H* 
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one at the spot by Asoka: the tope at the Bodhi Tree, 
moreover, was one of the Eight Great Topes, and was 
visited by pilgrims. So it is strange that Yuan-chuang 
does not make any reference to a tope at the place where 
the P*usa attained Buddhahood. 

The description in our text proceeds to tell us that to the 
east of the Bodhi Tree was a temple (ching-sht) above 160 feet 
high, and with a front breadth at the base of above twenty paces. 
This temple was made of bricks and coated with lime; it had 
tiers of niches with gold images; its four walls were adorned 
with exquisite carvings of pearl-strings and genii; on the roof 
was a gilt copper Smalaka; connected with the east side of the 
temple were three lofty halls one behind another; the woodwork 
of these halls was adorned with gold and silver carvings and 
studded with precious stones of various colouis, and an open 
passage through them communicated with the inner chamber. 
On the left-hand side of the outside door of these halls was an 
image of Kuan-tzu-tsai P‘usa, and on the right one of Tzu-shi 
(Maitreya) P‘u»a, each made of silver and above ten feet high. 
On the site of the Temple there had once stood a small chaitya 
(or temple) built by Asoka. The present Temple had been built 
by a brahmin acting on advice given to him by Siva in the 
Snow Mountains, and the neighbouring tank had been built by 
the brahmin's brother also according to Siva’s advice. The pilgrim 
goes on to tell the wonderful Btory of the image of Buddha 
made by Maitreya in the disguise of $ brahmin. This artist 
asked only for scented clay, and a lamp, and to be left alone in 
the Temple for six months. Wher this time was up except four 
days (n°t four months as iu some texts), the people became 
curious, and opened the door to see. They found the beautiful 
likeness complete except for one little piece above the right 
breast, hut the artist had disappeared. The image he had made 
represented the Buddha as he sat under the Bodhi Tree in the 
act of pointing to che earth and telling M&ra that the earth 
would bear him witness. The pilgrim in continuation relates the 
abortive attempt of king Sai&nka to have the image removed 
and replaced by one of Siva. He adds that Ju-lai attained 
supreme bodhi on the 8th (or according to the Sthavira school 
the 16th) day of the second half of the month Yailftkha, being 
then 80 (or according to some 85) years of age. 

The temple or chaitya here described as being on the 
east side of the Bodhi Tree was apparently within the 
large inclosure. It was approached througn a succession 
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of three halls or pavilions* on the east side* and it was 
only through these that light reached the innermost shrine. 
In the “FaDg-chih” the base of the temple has a con¬ 
tinuous stone railing ten feet high all round. This Temple 
is not mentioned by Fa-hsien, and from our pilgrim’s 
description we must infer that the whole was a compara¬ 
tively recent structure. Cunningham regards the present 
“Mahftbodhi Temple” as the building described by our 
pilgrim, and .gives his reasons, t But these, as usual, do 
not agree with the Chinese texts, and are not convincing. 
Thus he says that the present Temple is 48 leet square 
at its base, and so agrees with Yuan-chuang’s statement; 
but the latter is to the effect that on one side the base 
measured above 20 paces, and nothing is said about the 
dimensions of the other sides. Then Yuan-chuang says 
that the building was made of bricks and coated with 
lime, the term for “bricks” being ch'ing-clxuan $£). 
Beal translates this by “blue bricks” and Cunning¬ 
ham finds the present Temple made of bluish bricks. But 
ch l ing-chuan denotes simply common dull-coloured bricks, 
and it was evideutly of such bricks the Temple was made, 
otherwise there would not have been a coating of plaster. 
The “Fang-chih” here, however, has merely ch‘ing-chuan 
without any mention of a lime coating. Further the four 
faces of Cunningham’s Temple have several tiers of niches 
for images, but Yuan-chuang does not say that the tiers 
of niches were on all sides of the brahmin’s temple. Then 
Cunningham finds that the entrance to the east side of 
“Mahabodhi Temple” was certainly an addition to the 
original building, and he thinks this agrees with Yuan- 
chuang as translated by Cunningham from Julien— “After¬ 
wards on the eastern side there was added a pavilion.” 
The Chinese text, however, has nothing corresponding to 
“afterwards” and Julien’s “on a construit, k la suite” was 
perhaps used in the sense of “there was built in continua¬ 
tion”, which would give Yuan-chuaog’s meaning. Moreover 


1 Makibodhi, Preface and Historical Notices. 
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there does not seem to be any authority whatever for 
Cunningham’s title for his book, and for his statement that 
certain ruins were called “Mahabodhi Temple”. This 
name is not found in any one of the texts Chinese, Bur¬ 
mese, or Indian, that he cites in support of bis allegation. 
The Burmese inscription which he quotes is concerned 
with the “Payatha-bhat (Payasa-bhatta) the temple at 
the spot where Siddhartha ate the “rice-milk” or milk- 
gruel. This, we are told, was near the w Maha Baud hi 
Paribauga Zedi (Mahabodhiparibhogacetiya) the con¬ 
secrated shrine of the Mahabodhi [tree]. 1 It could not be 
the Tsaokuta Temple of Yuan-chuang which was on a 
different site. Yuan-chuang does not give any name to 
this temple, and it is not mentioned in the Life. That 
work and I-ching’s treatises mention the Mahabodhi-ssie 
or viliara to be noticed presently. It was in this vihAra 
or monastery that the pilgrims Hstian-chao, I-ching, and 
ChY-hung saw the beautiful image of Buddha— his “true 
likeness”— which I-ching also says was made by Maitreya. 
Among the Chinese texts cited by Cunningham is an in¬ 
scription found in the^bdhi Tree district and dated in 
the cyclic year which corresponds to A. D. 1022. This in¬ 
scription, the original text of which will be found in the 
Journal of the R. A. S. Yol. XIII. p. 556) was made by a 
pilgrim named K‘o-yun. It contains verses which that 
pilgrim composed on the “true likeness” that is, the 
Mai trey a-raade image of Buddha but it does not contain 
anything corresponding to “Mahabodhi Temple”. The 
characters are not distinct, but the pilgrim’s first ode 
seems to run thus— “The great Hero Maitreya (tzh-sht) 
in compassion to all creatures left them the real: although 
there is no oracular utterance (*& yet there is the 

Deity; it (i. e.the image) is respected by the heterodox 
and loved by the discerning : although 2000 years old its 
face remains new”. K‘o-yun’s next ode praises the sepa¬ 
rate parts of this image, its thirty two superior marks, 


1 As. Res. Vol. XX. 
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the ushpisha, the tirpa, tlie hands and the robed body. 
This pilgrim’s verses were apparently cut in the stone 
slab which he set up above 30 paces to the north of the 
Bodhi Tree, and thus near the Mabftbodhi vih&ra, in which 
he was probably lodging. The kasha robe which his two 
companions brought is represented as having been put 
on u the Buddha-seat of Mahfibodhi”. It is possible that 
the beautiful image made by Maitreya may have been 
transferred to the great monastery. Yuan-chuang does not 
seem to have actually seen this image, and %11 his infor- 
mation about it seems to have been obtained from others. 
He gives us to understand, indeed, that the image was 
not to be seen by a\i visitors. As the brahmin Temple 
was made by a Saivite brahmin for his own worldly ad¬ 
vancement it may have been neglected and allowed to fall 
into decay. It does not seem to be impossible, however, 
that it may be the present old ruins which Cunningham 
calls the “Mah&bodhi Temple”. The reader will remember 
that the Tibetans tell of a Dri-gtsan-k'an , that is, a gandka- 
kuta or temple to Buddha at the Bodhi-manda. In this 
temple, which was originally nine storeys high, was an 
image of Buddha which had a curious history. The temple 
was built by a converted young brahmin named Dge-ba, 
that is Kaly&na, “the virtuous” or “auspicious”, the youngest 
of three brothers. The making of the image was under¬ 
taken for him by divine' artists, and they required seven 
day8 within which to finish the work. But on the sixth 
day the mother of Kalyftpa insisted on seeing the image 
to console her in death. It was shewn to her as it stood 
unfinished, but the artists disappeared and the image 
remained incomplete. Here* Taranatha seems to represent 
the Mahabodlii as being within this temple 7)f Kaly&pa. 1 

Tbo pilgrim proceeds to relate that to the north of the Bodhi 
Tree was the place of Buddha’s walking up and down. Jclai, 
he states, on the attainment of bodhi remained motionless under 
the Tree for seven days. .Then he rose, and going to the north 


» T*r. 18 ff., 242, 256. 
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of the Tree ho walked up and down, east and west, for seven 
days. There were eighteen atrange ornaments for the footsteps 
in the ten paces of his walking: here men of a*«er times made 
a base of bricks above three feet high. Yoan-chuang adds that 
he learned from local records that this base for the sacred foot¬ 
prints indicated the duration of a person’s life, its length being 
greater or less to a devotee according to the yean of his life. 

This interpretation of onr anthor differs from the 
rendering given by Julien who seems to take liberties with 
his text here. The words hsing-shi-i/U-pu (ff ffe jp) 
“going above ten paces”, cannot he rendered “inrun espaee 
d’environ dix pas”, but belong to the words which follow. 
These are in Julien’s translation— “Des fleurs extra- 
ordinaires, au nombre de dix-huit, surgirent sur ses traces”. 
But there is nothing in the text for surgirent and win 
(£) is not a classifier of flowers. Sua-win is an orna¬ 
mental tracing or figure and there were eighteen such 
figures, one for each of Buddha’s footprints for the ten 
paces. Then Julien adds— "Dans la suite, on couvrit cet 
endroit d’un massif en briques de trois pieds de hauteur”. 
The text for this is Hou-jen-yll-tzti-lei-chuan-wei-chi-kao- 
yli-san-chih (fc A ? it £ #L # & ft H K) that is, 
“later men here raised a brick base above three feet high”. 
The chi or “base" was the wall which fronted and pro¬ 
tected the actual walk, the latter being at Yuan-chuang’s 
time probably made of chunam. In the next sentence 
Julien has— “Le massif en brique, pose sur les vestiges 
du Saint" for U t‘su~ahing~chih-chi, that is, “this base for 
fho sacred footprints”. The Buddha’s Walk of our pilgrim 
corresponds to the BatanaCankamacetiya or Jewel-walk 
ohaitya of the “Jataka”, which was between the Bodhi 
Tree and the Animisacetiya, and so to the north-east of 
the Tree. 1 Fa-lisien tells of a tope (that is, Chaitya) at' 
the spot where Buddha walked east and west under the 
Pei-to (L e. Bodhi) Tree for seven days, but he does not 
mention an artificial raised and covered passage. 3 With 


» Jit. VoL I. |>. 77. 
* Fo-kuo. chi eh. bl. 
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him, as with the Pali writers, the Walk is evidently only 
a place ((h&na or ch‘ii) marked by a chaitya. Cunning¬ 
ham devotes ch. IQ. of his “Mahabodhi” to this “Buddha 
Walk” which, he says, “still exists close to the north side 
of the Temple” and is “a simple brick wall 53 feet long, 
3 feet 6 inches broad, and a little more than 3 feet in 
height”. 

The pilgrim's narrative continues— North of the Walk, and 
on a flat rock to the left ^according to the D text, the right) of 
the road, was a large chaitya {chivg-shc). In this was an image 
of the Buddha gazing with uplifted eyes. The explanation Yuan- 
chuang gives is that here Ju-lai for seven days contemplated 
the Bodhi Tree without moving his eyes gazing at it in gratitude. 

The chaitya here mentioned is the Animisacetiya of 
the “Jataka”, 1 and the Animisalochana - chaitya of other 
books, 2 the Pu-shun-mu-t‘a fl# 0 J§) or “Tope of un¬ 
winking eyes” of Chinese translation. 3 This was the second 
of the Seven Places at which Buddha remained seven days 
on attaining bodhi, the place where, according to Fa-hsien, 
he “beholding the Tree experienced the joy of emanci¬ 
pation.” 

Our pilgrim goes on to tell that near the Bodhi Tree, on the 
west side, was a large temple containing a bronze (ftt-fi) standing 
image of the Buddha adorned with precious stones. This image 
faced east, and in front of it was a dark-blue stone beautifully 
ornamented. The temple represented the Hall of the seven 
precious substances made by Brahma for Buddha on his attain¬ 
ment of bodhi, and the stone was the seat of similar substances 
presented by Sakka on the same occasion. Here,Buddha remained 
for seven days, absorbed in meditation, and lit up the Bodhi Tree 
with light emitted from his body. In the long lapse of time, 
however, the precious substances had changed into stone. 

The Temple here described represents the fourth of the 
Seven Places, and is the Ratanaghara cetiya or “Jewel- 
house chaitya” (the Yatanagara of the Burmese). It was 
built by the devas according to some authorities, and was 


* Jat. 1. c. 

a Spence Hardy's ‘Manual’, p. 185; Lalitavistara ch . XXIV. 

* Hsing-chi-ching ch. 31. 
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to the north-west (or south-west) of the Bodhi Tree. 
This Eatanaghara, or “House of the seven precious sub¬ 
stances” as Fa-hsien calls it, was used by the Buddha for 
seven of the 49 days he spent near the Bodbi Tree. In 
it he meditated on the way of salvation he had thought out, 
and on the doctrines in which it was to be embodied for 
future teaching. 1 

Continuing hit narrative Yuan-chuang relates that not far 
from the Bodhi Tree, on the south, was an Asoka tope above 
100 feet high at the spot where the P ( u>a on his way to the 
Bodhi Tree got grass for a seat from indra disguised as, a gi ass- 
cutter. Near this, he adds, on the north-east side was a tope 
where the “dark*coloured birds” in flocks gave the P*usa as he 
was going to the Tree a happy omen. 

The story of the P‘usa obtaining kusa grass for a seat 
as he was approaching the Peepul Tree under which he 
was to become Buddha is well known. In some treatises 
1 ndra, changed into a grass-cutter for the occasion, supplies 
the grass, 2 * 4 and in some the Pusa obtains it from a deva, 
or a brabmin, or a peasant. 5 The name of the grass- 
cutter is given as Sanli or Svastika, and the grass is 
also called by the latter name. This word is rendered in 
Chinese by Chi-hsiang or Chi-li jft), the two 

terms having the same meaning of lucky or auspicious.* 
For the “dark-coloured birds” of this passage the Chinese 
is ch'ing<hio %) which Julien translates „despas8ereaux 
bleus”. But in old Chinese literature this name denoted 
a water-bird, apparently oj a dark green colour, which 
was painted on dags a $ a signal. In popular literature, 
however, ch*ing*chio is another name for the Sang-hu 
which is a finch. Now in the “nsing-chi-ching” and 


i This Hall which is mentioned in the Introduction totheJ&taka, 
(Vol. 1. p. 78), and in other works, is not mentioned in the Lalita- 
vistara or the Hting-chi-ching, or the Pali Vinaya. 

* Rockhill, ‘life*, p.81; Hsing-chi-ching ch. 26. Yin-kuo-ebing ch. 3. 

* Rgya Teller Rol pa p.273; Hsiu-lifting-pen-cbi-ching ch. 2 
(No. 664). 

4 Fo-kuo-cni ck. 31 
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other sutr&s ch'ing-chio is evidently used to translate the 
duka6$rik& of the Lalitavistara. 1 &uka£&rik& is rendered 
u parrots and mainahs (or jays)”, but the Indian teachers 
of the Chinese evidently regarded the term as a compound 
denoting a bird which partook of the characters of the 
parrot and the main&k, and to them the £uka$arik& were 
birds of one kind and like the finches of China. This was 
perhaps the sense in which the pilgrims use the term 
ch'ing-chio . Fa-lisren, in accordance with some scriptures, 
gives the number of the “Dark birds'* as 600 . 2 * The 
Chinese for “in flocks” here is ch'tm-lu jjg) literally 
•"flocks deer”, and .1 alien translates “une troupe de cerfs”, 
but the term means “changing groups”. The birds as 
they flew made one set of flocks, and then broke off and 
formed themselves into other groups. It is evident that 
Yuan-chuang understood these birds to be disguised devas 
escorting the Pusa to the Bodhi Tree, and the context 
shews that he did not think of other creatures joining in 
the escort. So also some accounts of the incident mention 
only the convoy of birds, but others have in addition ele¬ 
phants, horses, oxen, and-boys and girls with other objects.* 
The deer is not an animal of good omen in India, and 
the sight of “une troupe de cerfs” would not have been 
cheering to the P‘usa. 

Yuan-chuang, proceeding with his enumeration, states that on 
the east of the Bodhi Tree were two topes, one on the right, and 
one on the left of the highway. It was here, he says, that M&ra 
tempted the P 4 usa as the latter was about to become Buddha. 
M&ra advised the P‘usa to become a supreme sovereign, and 
when his advice was not taken he went back greatly chagrined. 
Bis daughters with his permission went to seduce the Pusa, hut 


1 Lai. ch. XIX. In the “Fang-kuang-ta-chuang-yen-ching” ch. 8 
we find parrots and mainahs where the other treatises have ch'ing- 
chio , Rfijendralila Mitra thought that the cking-chio of our passage 
were “the blue-necked jays which are held by the Hindus to be very 
auspicious if seen when starting on a journey” (Buddha Gayk, p. 32, 
and see p. 58 note.) 

2 T*ai-tsil«sui-ying-pen-ch‘i-chlng ch. 2. 

* Hsing-chi-ching ch. 26.\ 
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by the mysterious influence cf the latter, their fascinating bodies 
were changed, and they went away, lean and decrepit, in eaoh 
other’s arms. 

Mlira’s exhortation to the Phisa referred to in this 
passage was the beginning of the Evil One’s attempts to 
prevent the P’usa from attaining Buddhahoftd. In the 
Introduction to the Jabaka Mara is represented as 
announcing universal sovereignty to the Prince Siddhartha 
when the latter is leaving Kapilavastu to become an 
ascetic.” 1 2 * * . Other treatises, such a3 the “Buddha-charita”, 
the “Yin-kuo-cbing”, the M Hsing-chi-ching”, make Mara 
appear to the P‘usa under the Bodhi Tree, and solemnly 
counsel him to leave that spot, and go to do his duty as 
a Kshatriya by becoming a Chakravartl ruling over the 
four divisions of the world, and Lord of earth.* Mara’s 
daughters are three in number, Rati, Arati, and Tyisfia 
(or R&ga, Arati, Tanha), and they in the legends have re¬ 
course to various urtifices in the design of seducing the 
P‘usa. 5 In some accounts, however, they do not take 
action until the 'defeat of their father and all his forces, 
and they are sometimes represented as flying away from 
their attempt on the P’usa, or as retiring with his pardon. 

The next object mentioned by our pilgrim is the temple (or 
Chaitya) of X^atyapa Buddha, which was to the north-west of 
the Bodhi Tree. In this temple, he tells us, was an image of 
that Buddha which was reputed to be of efficacious sanctity: 
believing devotees by making *even circumambulations obtained 
a knowledge of their previous existences. To the north-west of 
this temple were two brick houses each with an image (or a 
picture) of an Earth-god. Of these two gods one had told the 
P‘usa of the ipproaoh of Mara, and the other had come forth 
as witness for the Red, in his struggle with the Evil One. 

For this account of the two brick houses to the Earth- 
gods Julien had a defective text, and he did not use all 


1 Vol. I. p. 65. , 

2 Bud. Char. B. 3M1I; Yin-kuo-ching cL 3; Hsing-chi-ching ch. 28. 

2 For the attempt* of M&r* end his daughters to prevent Prince 

Siddhartha from at ttie on Bodhi see WindiscWs ‘Mira u. Buddha’. 
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he had. He translates— “Jadis, lorsqu« Jou-lai 6tait snr 
le point d’obtenir l’intelligence accomplie, l’un des ^sprite 
de la terre servit de temoin au Bouddhd ”, The reading 
in the A, C, and D texts after “Formerly when Ju-lai was 
about to become Buddha” is i-pao-Mo-chik-i-tuei-Fo-ch&ng 
<-**£-**«). u one announced the arrival of 
MUra^one became Buddha's witness". By some mistake 
the Ming texts leave out the t-poo, “one announced’ 1 and 
Julien, equal to the occasion, leaves out “the arrival of 
Mara”. * 

Our pilgrim's description next tells of a tope near the west 
(D) or north-west of the Bodhi Tree inclosnre. It was above 
40 feet high and was called the Saffron Tope. The head of a 
trading company from Tsaokuta had with his fellows been mira¬ 
culously preserved at sea by the interference of Avalokitelvara 
Bodhisattva. On his return to his native land the merchant 
built a tope whioh he coated with saffron-scented plaster. Then 
he and his companions made a pilgrimage to the Bodhi Tree, 
and while they were at this place, the Saffron Tope suddenly 
appeared before them™ 

This Saffron Tope seems to be known only from Yuan- 
chuang’s mention of it here. As a work of private religious 
merit, like the brahmin’s temple, it was probably allowed 
to fall into decay and ruin. 

The pilgrim next relates that at the south-east corner of the 
Bodhi Tree inclosure was a banyan tree beside which were a 
tope and a temple. The latter contained a sitting image of the 
Buddha, and was on the spot where Brahxnfc besought Buddha, 
on his attainment of bodhi, to begin the preaching of his 
religion. 

The incident here referred to is related in several 
treatises. The Buddha was despairing of being able to 
teach his way of salvation, when Brahma came down from 
Heaven and urged him to preach his religion among men. 2 
According to the Pali accounts the visit of Brahma to 

i In the account of the image in the brahmin's temple, it will 
be remembered, Buddha is pointing to the earth. It is the “second 
Earth-God” who comes forth and bears witness for the Buddha. 

1 Hsing-chi-ching cA. 88; Rackhill, ‘Li£* r f p. 86; Ssfi-ttn-ld oh. 81. 
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Buddha took place while the latter was staying at the 
AjapSla tree. 1 

At each of the four corners of the Bodhi Tree inclosure, the 
pilgrim continues, was a large tope. These four topes marked 
the places, on the verge of the Yajra-seat, where on the P'usa’s 
arrival earthquakes occurred, these disturbances ceasing when 
he found the Yajrasana. Within this inclosure, the pilgrim adds, 
the sacred memorials were crowded together, and it would be 
impossible to enumerate them. He goes on to describe that & 
tope to the south-west of the Bodhi Tree inclosure marked the 
home of the two cowherd maidens who presented the P*usa with 
milk-gruel, and near it were two other topes also connected with 
this incident. 

In ibis passage, as before in chuan VIL, Yuan-chuang 
applies tbe term mu-nil ■&) or “cowherd-girls” to the 
maidens who gave the P‘usa rich boiled milk and rice 
when he gave up extreme fasting and returned to his daily 
meal. There is one Chinese sutra in which we find the 
person who gave the milk-gruel described as a „cowherd 
woman”, mu-niu-nu-jen ($jr ^ fx A) namod -Nandabalft.* 
This woman lived outside a village on the Nairahjana river, 
and the gruel was a miraculous creation found on the 
leaves of a lotus.. But other texts Pali and Sanskrit, with 
the Tibetan and Chinese translations, describe the gruei 
as presented by a young lady, or by two sisters, whose 
father was the chief or the rishi of his village. In some 
versions of the legend the one lady is Sujatfc, the Shan - 
shing or “Well-born”— “Eugenie” of the Chinese trans¬ 
lations. Her father is Nandika, 3 or he is Sen&pati (or 
Sena or Senani), 4 or he is simply “the head of the village” 
(gr&mika). 5 Other versions describe the offering as being 


t Bigandet, ‘Legend’, Yol. I. p. 112; Maj. Nik Vol. I. p. 168 (P. 

T. 8.). 

s Yin-kuo-ching ch. 3. In the Sar. Yin. Ch‘u-chia-shih eh. 2 ^ 
expression “two cowherd girls” is applied to Nandff and Naudataia, 
but on the same page these girls are daughters of the chief Sen&yaaa. 

* Hsjng chi ching cL 24; 3*gya Tcher. p. 258 ff. 

* Fangvfctutng-fa-chuang-yei&ching eh. 7. Jat. Yol. I. p. 68. 

* Mahivftstu T. II. p. 268. 
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made by the two sisters Nanda and Bala (or Nandabalft), 
their father also being called Nandika or Sen&pati. 1 In 
some texts we find two gifts of milk, one by Sujata the 
daughter of Nandika at an early period of Sfiddhartha’R 
coarse of asceticism, and one by Nanda and Bala, daughters 
of Senani, when his mortifications are over. In all versions 
the place of the milk-gruel offering is the neighbourhood 
of Uruvilva near the Nairanjana river. 2 

The pilgrim proceeds with his description. Outside of the 
south gate of the Bodhi Tree, or the Btfdhi Tree inclosure (D), 
was a large tank, above 700 paces in circuit, of pure clear water, 
the home of Uragons and fish. This w$s the tank made by the 
younger brother of the brahmin who built the beautiful temple 
already described. 

To the south of this tank, the pilgrim continues, waa another. 
When Buddha had attained samyak sambodhi he wanted to wash 
his clothes, and Indra created this tank for him. On its west 
side was a large-rock: when Buddha had washed his garments 
lie wanted to have them dried, and Indra brought him this rock 
from the Snow Mountains. Beside this was a tope where Julai 
put on the old clothes, and south from it, in a wood, was a tope 
at the place where he received the poor granny’s offering of old 
clothes. 

The tank,-rock, and two topes of this passage were all 
associated in the pilgrim’s'mind with one story, and Julien 
has somewhat-spoiled the description by translating huafi- 
cho $g) by u se baigner”. The words, as the context 
shews, mean ‘‘wash his garments”. All the four objects 
here mentioned preserved the memory of the following 
legend. Sometime before Siddhartha became Buddha an 
old woman of the Uruvilva district was left cut to die in 
the wood near the Bodhi Tree. While here she gave her 


1 Hsiu-hsing-pen-ch‘i-ching ch . 2, where the father of the two 
girls is the Sena rishi; Sar. Vm. P-o-seug-shih ch. 6, the two girls 
are daughters of Senapati; Rockhill, ‘Life*, p. BO and note. 

* The Ssu-fen-lu does not make mention of any giving of milk 
by a young girl; it describes the F*usa as getting food from a 
brahmin of Uruvilva and afterwards from Sujata the wife of the 
brahmin. In Hardy's authorities (M B. p. 170) also Sujatk. who gives 
the milk-gruel, is a married lady. 
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poor ragged garment to xne P‘usa, and when he became 
Buddha he wished to wear it. But as it was dirty he 
wanted to wash it before putting it on, and Indra, knowing 
his desire, produced a river (or tank) near the Bodhi Tree. 
Having washed the garment, Buddha wanted a rock on 
which to dry it, and Indra produced the rock. 1 Other 
versions of the legend represent Buddha as picking up the 
dirty garment in a cemetery, and, when he wanted to wash 
it before putting it on, a deva produced a tank, and Indra 
a rock. 2 Some accounts describe Indra as producing ^he 
tank by pointing to the ground, and so it was called 
“Pointing-to-earth-Tank- (chY-ti-cht ^ ife $&)•’ I n the 
“Lalitavistara” it is called Papihata or “Hand-struck” 
because a deva produced it by striking the ground. The gar¬ 
ment which Buddha washed in Indra’s tank is often called 
a “dirt-heap garment”, and in the “Lalitavistara” it is a 
p&ndudukula or yellow robe, the burial-dress of the slave 
girl which Buddha took from the dtead body to wear. 4 

The pilgrim proceeds to describe that in a wood to the east 
of the Indra Tank was the tank of the Dragon -king Muchalinda, 
the water of which was clear and dark with a sweet agreeable 
taste. On the west bank was a small temple with an image of 
the Buddha. It was here that Buddha on attaining bodhi sat 
in samadhi for seven days while the Dragon-king. With his body 
in seven coils round the body of the Buddha and with several 
heads specially produced for the purpose, screened and protected 
him. On the opposite bank was the home of this Dragon-king. 

la his translation of this notice of the Muchalinda Tank 
Julien makes a change in the text which cannot be ac¬ 
cepted. For chting-hei (ffi |j|), “clear and black” applied 
to the water he substitutes chHngiffl-hei which he trans¬ 
lates “de couleur noir-bleu”, adding in a note that is 
44 nne faute grave” for But all the cexts and the 
“Fang-chih” have the former which, as the construction 


1 Hsing-ehi-ehing eh. 82. 

* Fang-kuang-la-chuang-yen-ching ch . 7. 

3 Yin-kuo-ching eh. 4. 

4 Lai. ch. xvm. 
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shews,, is the correct reading. This Muchilinda Tank was 
the sixth of the Seven Places, 1 but we also read that 
the Buddha spent here the fifth of his seven week* near 
the Bodhi Tree. 2 One or two of the legends give the 
dragon seven heads, 3 but these are not as in Yuan-chuang, 
described as made for* the occasion. In Pah the snake 
has only one head and his name is Muchah’nda.* The 
account of him shielding the Buddha, absovbed in sam&dhi, 
from'rain wind and irritating insects, is well known. 

The description continues. In a wood to the east of the 
Muchilinda Tank was a temple with an image of the Buddha in 
an emaciated condition; near it was his exercise ground with 
a peepul at its north and south ends. Educated and common 
people now as formerly when attacked by a malady imear the 
image with fragrant oil and, in many cases, cures are effected 
It was here the P‘usa went through a course of austerities. Julai 
in order to subdue the other systems also accepted M&ra’s in* 
vitation and went through austerities fo. six yeqre: his daily 
allowance here was one grain of hemp or wheat, apd he became 
wasted .and emaciated; it was here that when walking up and 
down he raised himself by the help of a tree. 

In this passage Yuan-chuang gives us to understand 
that the temple of the Starving P^sa and his exefeise 
ground were at the very place where the P‘usa mortified 
his flesh for six years. The text presents difficulties and 
it is perhaps corrupt The statement that “Ju-lai in order 
to subdue the other systems also accepted Mara’s invi- 
tation” (in m % ft Jt X * m is rather perplexing. 
Julien’s translation— “ Apres avoir dompt6 les her6tiques et 
re$n une prifere du Mara,” which reverses the order of 
things in the text, is not correct The extreme emaciation 
of the P*u8a at the end of his six years’ fasting and 
mortification is told with painful minuteness in several 

t As. Res. Vol. XX. p. 187. 

* Fang-kuang-ta-chuang-yen-chinor 1. c. 

• Hsing-chi-ching ch. 81, 

4 Sar. Yin. P'o-seng-shik ch. 5; Sstt-fBftrlU chi 81. Vinaya (Pali) 
1. 3. A different version of the legend will be found in the notice 
of the/blind dragon. 


I 
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treatises. He is represented as mere skin and bone, with 
sallow complexion and sunken eyes, unable to stand erect, 
and apparently as good as dead. 1 

The pilgrim next tells us that near the Peepul tree of the 
place of austerities was *a tope to mark the spot at which Ajnftta 
Kaundinya and his four companions lodged while they were in 
attendance on the P‘us*. When the latter left his home to 
wander among mountains and marshes, and lodge by wood and 
spring, king Suddhodana, his father, had sent these five men to 
watch and wait on him. When he adopted a life of austerity 
the five also made diligent quest (that is, fdr emancipation). 

We have already had the story of these five men in the 
account of Benares in Chuan VII. They were Ajnfcta 
Kaujidinya (also called Kaundinaja or Kondaiina), Agvajit, 
and Vashpa paternal uncles of Prince Siddhartha, and 
MahEnama and Bhadrika his maternal uncles, according 
to some authorities. 2 But the story of these men being 
sent by king Suddhodana, or by him and the king of Koli, 
to watch and tend Siddhartha, does not square with their 
proceedings. They join the prince in practising austerities, 
approving of his extreme mortifications; and when he gives 
up his course of suicidal fasting, they leave him in dibgust 
and go away "to the Deer Park at Benares. The version 
of-the legend which makes these five men to be merely 
ascetics or bhikshus living at the same place with the 
P‘usa, and practising the same sort of austerities with the 
same object, is more in keeping with the sequel of the 
story.* 

The pilgrim goes on to describe that south-east from this tope 
was one at the spot where Baddha went into the Nairanjana 
river to bathe, and near it was the place where he received 
and ate the milk-gruel. Near this were topes where Buddha 
received his first food for 49 days from the two travelling 
merchants, and where the four Deva-rajas offered him four 


1 A representation of him in this emaciated state will be found 
i the Journal of Indian Art and Industry 1 No. 62. 

2 Rockhill, ‘Life*, p. 28 and note. Divyavadana III. 328. 

2 Yin-kuo-ching ck. 3; Ssu-fen-lii eh. 31. 
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golden, alms-bowls in which to hold this food. The pilgrim 
goes on to tell that, when the Buddha declined these bowls as 
unsuitable for a religious mendicant, the deva-rajas presented in 
succession alms-bowls of silvegr, crystal, Japislazuli, agate, nacre, 
and pearls, but these also were declined. Then each of the deva- 
rajas brought from his palace a stone bowl of a dark-violet 
colour, bright and lustrous. Bhagaviin in order to prevent 
jealousy accepted these four bowls, put them together and com¬ 
pressed them into one, and this procedure accounts for the four¬ 
fold rim of the Buddha’s alms-bowl. 

This story of the two travelling merchants and the 
Deva-rajas agrees closely with the accounts in other 
books such as the “Hsing-chi-ching” and the Tibetan, 
translation of the “Lalitavistara”. The two merchants are 
Trapushr and Bhallika whom we have met already. For 
the “nacre” of my rendering the Chinese is Ch‘S-ch‘11 
(3fr ig) which Julien wrongly translates “amber”. The word, 
which is evidently of foreign origin, denotes not only 
mother of pearl, but also a white precious stone imported 
into China from India It is used to translate Mus&ra- 
gahra which denotes “coral”, and it is also found as 
transcribing or translating Karketana, the name of a white 
mineral. In several versions of the story there is no 
mention of the bowls of gold, silver, and other precious 
substances but each of the four Deva-rajas brings one 
stone bowl Buddha accepts all these to prevent jealousy, 
and deals with them as in the text. 1 

Our pilgrim next tells us that close to the tope of the Alms- 
bowls offering was one where Buddha preached on hie mother’s 
behalf. As soon as Julai, having attained bodhi, was styled 
“Teacher of devas and men”, his mother Maya descended from 
Heaven at this place; and Bhaga\an taking advantage of the 
opportunity imparted instruction for her edification and happiness. 
Beside this on a bank of a dried-up tank was a tope at the spot 
where Julai exhibited miraculous appearances, converting those 
with the efficient karma. Close to this was a, tope at the place 
where Buddha received into his communion the three brothers 
K&6yapa, and their 1000 disciples. When Julai began his career 


1 Oldenberg’s ‘Vinaya’, I. 4; Wu-fen Hi ch. 5. 

I* 
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of religious leader and conqueror, the 500 disciples of Uruvilva 
Kasyapa requested permission to joimhim and their master said— 
Let us all leave -error’s way. So they went to Buddha, who told 
them to cast away their deer skin garments and utensils of 
Fire-worship. The brahntins thereupon threw their clothes and 
utensils into the Nairafyana. Nadl-Ka$yapa, seeing the sacred 
vessels borne down the river, went to enquire about his elder 
brother's conduct/ and seeing Uruvilva had changed his religion 
he also became a Buddhist. Then Gaya-Kasyana, with his 300 
disciples, learning that his brothers had given up their system, 
also joined Bnddha, wishing to lead his religious life. To the 
north-west of the Kasyapa Tope was one at the spot where 
Buddha vanquished the Fire-dragon (that is, naga or cobra) 
worshipped by the K&tyapas. In order to convince these 
brahmins Buddha resolved to make himself master of th*nr god. 
So he spent a night in the Fire-dragon's cave; when the dragon 
spouted smoke and flames, Bnddha produced a glare which made 
the cave appear to be in flames; then he took the Fire-dragon 
in his alms-bowl, and shewed him to the brahmins. Beside this 
tope was one on the place where 500 Pratyeka-JBuddhas died 
at the same time. To the south of the Muchiiinda Tank was a 
tope where Kasyapa went to rescue Bnddha from apparent 
drowning. The brothers K&syapa at this time were adepts in 
occult lore, and were respected and believed in by all. Bhagavan 
then proceeding to lead men ont of error and reduce them to 
submission by great exercises of power produced rain-clouds 
which caused great downfalls of Water all round the place where 
he was. K&syapa seeing the floods thought the Buddha might 
be drowned and went in a boat to rescue him, but ne found 
Buddha walking on dry sand, water on all sides, and so K&yapa 
went away convinced. 

In Julien'8 translation of this account of the topes to 
commemorate Buddha’s complete triumph over the three 
brothers Kfi£yapa there is a rendering which requires to 
be noticed. According to the pilgrim at tho time of 
Buddha’s visit to them, that is, very soon after he had 
become Buddha, the three brothers t'uushfat'u/ig (#| 

5§) according to the old texts,but Vui-sh&n-tao (Jg) in the 
Ming edition. These words mean “were advanced in iddhi”, 
or “were adepts in occult scie rices”, skilled in supernormal 
ways. Julien renders the words by “ayant adopts la 
doctrine sublime du BouddhaP, a rendering/v^hich is noc 
m accordance with either the facts of the case, or the 
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meanings of'the words. Uruvilva Ksfiyapa was 120, 1 or 
according to some 300 years old. when Buddha came to 
visit him with the view of making him a convert. 2 He 
was a fire-worshipper, a great astrologer and iortune-teller, 
he liad extraordinary magical powers, and was held in 
high esteem and reverence by all the people of Magadha. 3 
In a cave called the Fire-sanctuary he worshipped the 
fierce wicked Fire-dragon of which fuan-chuang tells 
Buddha coming to Uruvilvft to convert Kagyapa insisted 
or being allowed to spend a night in the Fire-sanotuary. 
His contest with and victory over the dragon there is told 
in many books. 4 So also the story of Buddha and the 
flood at this place is related m other treatises. In some 
of these, however, the waters amid which Buddha stands 
and walks on dry ground are only a natural flood, not a 
magic deluge made by Buddha. These two miraculous 
exhibitions, along with many others, were made by Buddha 
in competition, as it were, with Uruvilva Kagyapa. This 
rishi was an arhat of position and distinction, and Buddha 
was desirous of gaining him over to the Brotherhood he 
was establishing. So he wrought some thousands of 
miracles, and argued and expounded until he prevailed 
on the great Fire-worshipper to give up his religion and 
prestige, and take the vows of a Buddhist mendicant. 
When the eldest brother had gone over, his disciples 
followed his example, and afterwards his two brothers in 
succession, with their disciples, also became Buddhists. 
All soon rose to be arliats in the new religion, but we 
find little mention of them after their ordination beyond 
certain miraculous exhibitions made by the eldest brother 
in honour of Buddha. 5 


1 Chung-p&n-ch'i-ching ch. 1 (No. 556); Rockhili ‘Life’, p. 41. 

* Chung hsii-ehing ch. 9. 

* Fang-kuang-ching ch. 12; Hsing-chi-ching ch . 40, 41, 42. 

4 Vinaya, Vo). I, pp. 24—35; Mahavastu T. Ill, p. 424 ff. The 
legend in this work differs m spme particulars from the versions in 
other treatises. 

* Chung-a-ban-ching ch. 11 
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The pilgrim proceeds to relate that two or three li outside of 
the east gate of the Bodhi Tree iuclosure was the home of the 
Blind dragon. As the result of had karma in former births, he 
states, this dragon bad been born blind. When Julai on his 
way from the Piagbodhi Bill to the Bodhi Tree was passing the 
dragon’s cave, the dragon suddenly obtained, eyesight and predicted 
xo the F‘usa the attainment of Buddahood that day. He explained 
that when the three Past Buddhas in succession began their 
careers he had been released from blindness on each occasion, 
and so the present opening of his eyes told him that the P'usa 
was about to become Buddha. 

In this account of the Dragon-raja giving the Pusa 
assurance of success .at the Bodhi Tree our pilgrim follows 
certain scriptures. These tell us that after being refreshed 
by the maiden’s offering of food the P usa was on his 
way to the Bodhi Tree, and passing the den of a blind 
dragon. By the prodigies which occurred at the moment, 
and the opening of his own eyes, the dragon knew that a 
Buddha had appeared, and predicted to the P‘usa immediate 
success . 1 * In other books the dragon Muchilinda is blind, 
and gaips his eyesight after his protection of Buddha for 
seven days.- Then there are several treatises which call 
the prophesying dragon ITala or Kalika (in Chinese Kata 
written JJg meaning “Black”, and do not represent him 
as blind . 3 In some of these he has a queen and family, 
and has lived through several kalpas, having witnessed the 
coming of the three Past Buddhas. 

The pilgrim next tells of the tope at the place where Mara 
raja tried to frighten the P‘usa at the side of the east gate of 
the Bodhi Tree inclosure. When Mara, he adds, learned that 
the P‘usa was about to attain perfect enlightenment, having 
failed in his wiles to lead the P ( usa astray, he became gloomy 
and desponding: Then collecting all his gods he marshalled 
them in battle array to terrify the P‘usa. And now there were 
tempest and showers, thunder and lightning and gloomy darkness, 
shooting fire and dying smoke, sand and stones were heaved up, 
all kinds of arms (lit. spears and shields and bows and arrows) 


1 Yin-kuo-ching ch . 3; Chung-hsii-ching ch. 6. 

* T‘ai-tzu-sui-ying-ching ch. 2: Fo-kuo-chi ch. 81. 

3 Hsing-chi-ching ch. 26; Lai. ch. XIX; M&havastu T. II. p. 397 ff. 
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were applied everywhere. Hereupon the P f usa went into the 
samffdhi of “great compassion”, and all the warlike weapons were 
changed into lotus Rowers, and Mara's army panic-stricken fled 
in all directions. 

In his rendering of the original here Julien has failed 
to express his author’s meaning. Thus his w le tonnerre 
gronda dans respace, et des eclairs menagants sillonnerent 
les sombres nues” is for the Chinese lei-tien-hui-ming 
('31 §0 “thunder, lightning and darkness”. Then 

follows— “Des jets de feu et des tourbillons de fumee, 
an deluge de sable et une grele de pierres remplactrent les. 
boueliers et les lances , et tinrent lieu d'arcs et de flkches ” 
The italics here are mine and the original is given below, 1 
its literal meaning being “stirring up sand and agitating 
stones, full equipment of spears and shields, and exhaustive 
use of bows and arrows.” It is not possible to get “rem- 
plac&rent” out of pei-chu , or “tinrent lieu” out of chi-yung. 
Moreover in the next sentence the narrative tells how the 
“warlike weapons” of Mara’s host were changed into lotus 
flowers. Yuan-cliuang had evidently read the legends 
which describe the motley terrible army summoned by the 
Evil One to intimidate the aspirant to Buddhahood and 
drive him from the Bodhimanda, and the means by which 
the army tried to carry out their chiefs command. The 
fierce creatures howled and yelled, raised tempests and 
sent down deluges, hurled thunderbolts and flashed light¬ 
nings, made day into night enveloping the P usa in darkness, 
upheaved rocks and raised sandstorms, flung spears and 
arrows and all kinds of warlike missiles at the P‘usa. 
These weapons, however, as they passed through the air 
became lotus flowers, and fell harmless at his feet. All 
the time he sat calm and motionless, absorbed in an ec¬ 
static contemplation of universal compassion. The account 
of M&ra’s attempt to overpower the Pusa and drive him 
from the Bodhi Tree is given at length in the “Lalita- 
vistara”, the “Hsing-chi-clung”, and several other treats 


1 The text « % W W # M * M & A ®fc & ± 
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ises. 1 In the Pali Yinaya the attainment of bodhi is 
described without any mention of an attack by Mftra and 
his army, but the attack was probably taken to be known 
as the passage speaks of Scattering M&ra’s host”.* 
The corresponding sections in the “Ssti-f&i” and “Wu- 
fen” "Vinayas also do not contain any reference to the 
great Onslaught. 3 It may be noticed that in the latter 
of these two works instead of “Mara’s host” we have 
“Mara’s darkness’’, and this agrees with the words wnich 
follow. 

The description proceeds. “Outside of the north gate of the 
Bodhi Tree is the Mahabodhi Sahgh&r&ma built by a former 
king of Ceylon”. Its buildings formed six courts, -with terraces 
and halls of three storeys, enclosed by walls between 30 and 
forty feet high; the sculpture and painting were perfect. The 
image of Buddha was made of gold and silver, and ornamented 
by precious stones of various colours. There were elegant topes 
lofty and spacious containing bone and flesh relics of Buddha. 
On the last day of every year when the relics were brought out 
to be shewn a light shone and flowers fell in showers. In this 
establishment there were nearly 1000 ecclesiastics all Mahftyanists 
of the Sthavira school, and all perfect in Vinaya observances. 
The pilgrim then narrates the origin and foundation of the 
monastery at some length. 

The vihUra or monastery here called “Mahftbodhi- 
sahghftrftma” was evidently a very large and splendid est¬ 
ablishment in excellent preservation. It is not mentioned 
by name by Fa-hsien, but it may have beeu one of his 
three saftgh&r&mas. The six courts were evidently large 
quadrangles, planted with trees, and surrounded by houses 


* Lai. ch. XXI: Hsing-chi-ching ch, 28; Tai-tzu-sui-ying-fehing 
cA. 1; Mah&vastu T. II. p. 410. [Watters thinks that the expression 
in the Pali Yinaya implies a knowledge, at the time when it was 
composed, of this legend of M&ra’s Temptation. Windisch in his 
‘Afdra und Buddha ’ (pp. 804 foil.) has carefully discussed the history 
of this legend. He shows that it cannot be traced in Pali earlier 
than the 6th century A. D., and that the expression Watters refers 
to does not imply any knowledge of the temptation legend.] 

* Yinaya, Vol. 1, p. 2. 

3 Ssu-f&n-ltt ch, 81; Wu-fen-lu ch, 16. 
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'which served as residences for the Brethren and lodging- 
places for guests. I-ching tells of a pilgrim sitting m 
one of these quadrangles under an asoka tree making 
images of Buddha and Kuanyin.* He, like some others, 
uses the name “Mahabodhi” to designate a district, and 
it seems to correspond roughly to the old Uruvilva. He 
writes, for example, of the “vihSras of Mahabodhi and 
Kusinara”, and of the countries “from Mahabodhi east 
to Lin-i”. 1 2 He translates Mahabodhi-vihfira by Ta-chiao - 
88u or “Monastery of Great Enlightenment”, but he and 
others also call it simply P‘u-t 4 i-ssu or „Bodlu monastery”. 
I-ching also seems to use Mahabodhi and Mahabodhi- 
vih&ra as convertible terms, and as general designations 
for the locality including its various sacred objects. Thus 
some of his pilgrims going to Mahabodlii-vihara or Ma¬ 
habodhi “inspect the sacred traces”: the Muchilinda dragon 
was at Mahabodhi, 3 and so was the image of Buddha 
made by Maitreya. 4 But this image cannot have been 
found by I-ching in the same building in which it was 
found by our pilgrim. I-ching and his friends had a good 
view of the image— “the real portrait” — , and I-ching 
was able to measure it for a silk robe, and afterwards 
dress it in the robe. If the beautiful 'image had been in 
the brahmin’s temple, into which daylight could not pene¬ 
trate, these, things could not have occurred. In one place 
I-ching specialises the monastery calling it the “Vajrasana 
Mahabodhi-vihara”, adding that it had been mad* by a 
king of Ceylon, and used as a lodging place by pilgrims 
from Ceylon, 5 But in the seventh century this monastery 
was evidently an Indian institution, and under government 
control. When the Chinese ambassador sent by T ang T‘ai 
Tsung, Wang Ynan-tse, came to the district, he was lodged 


1 H8i-yu-ch‘iu ch. 1. 

* Nan-hai-ch‘i-kuei ch. 80 and ch. 10. 

4 Nan-hai-ch‘i-kuei ch. 0. 

4 Hsi-yv-ch 4 iu ch. 1 for Hsuan-cliao aud ch 2 I-ching's account 
of bis own career. 

4 Hsi-yu-chiu ch. 1. 
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here as the guest of the head of the establishment; 1 so also 
was the pilgrim Tao-fang; and when Wu-hsing and his 
companion came to the Monastery the government officials 
made them honorary members (chu-jen £ Ji). 2 It will be 
noticed that Yuan-chuang describes the monks of this 
establishment as Mah&y&nists of the Sthavira School, and 
he applies the same terms to the Brethren of Ceylon in 
his account of that island. As the Sthavira School is 
generally represented as belonging to the early and Hlna- 
yfina form of Buddhism it would st^ra that in these and 
other passages Yuan-chuang uses the term Mahayana in 
a peculiar sense, as has been already stated. At his time 
many of the Brethren in the Magadlia Monasteries were 
evidently Mahay&nists in that sense. 

Our pilgrim goes ou to tell us that for ten li and more south 
of the JBodhi Tree the sacred traces were too close together to 
be all enumerated. Every year, he adds, when the bhikshus 
break up the Rain-Retreat, clergy and laity come from all quarters 
in myriadB and for seven* days and nights bearing fragrant 
flowers and making music they wander through the wood and 
perform acts of worship. He relates that the Brethren in India 
in accordance with the Buddha’s instructions entered on Retreat 
on the first day of the month Sravana, corresponding to the 
Ohinese 16th day of the 5th month, and went out of Retreat on 
the last day of the month Aivayuja, corresponding to the Chi¬ 
nese 15th day of the 8th month. In India the months’ name go 
according to stars, and the course of time makes no change nor 
do schools vary. But [in China] perhaps from erroneous inter¬ 
pretation a wrong time has come to be taken for Retreat, viz. a 
month too early, from the 16th day of the 4th month to the 
lftth day of the 7th month. 

In Oman II, as we have seen, our pilgrim complains of 
incorrect names for tfie Bain-Retreat having come into 
use in China. Here he points out how misinterpretation 


* Hsi-yii-chih quoted in Fa-yuan-ehu-lin ch, 39. 

3 Hsi-yu*ch 4 iu ch . 2. The student in reading I-ching’s two treatises 
quoted in this chapter will find valuable assistance in M. Chavannea’ 
translation of the Hsi-yii-ch’iu and MrTakakusu’s translation of the 
Nan-hai-ch'i- kuei. 
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or mistranslation had brought about an error as to the 
time of keeping the Retreat The word for “stars” in 
this passage is hsing, the common word for “star”, but 
here our pilgnm evidently meant by it asterisms orUak- 
shatras. Thus Sravaoa, the name of the month July* 
August, is from Sravana, the name of an asterism, and 
ASvayuja, the month September-October, is from Agvayuj, 
the name of an asterism. 

‘In this passage, as in the previous one about the Rain* 
Retreat, 1 we have the two readings Hang meaning “two” 
and yii meaning “rain”. Here the latter is to be taken 
as the proper reading, and the pilgrim in the last sentence 
drops the qualifying prefix and uses simply an-chii. 


* Above Vol 1, pp. 144—146. 



CHAPTER XV. 

MAGADHA CONTINUED. 

CHUAN IX of our Records begins by telling us that in a 
wood, to the east of the Bodhi Tree and on the other side of 
the Nairanjana river, was a tope, and to the north of this a tank 
which was the place where the “Scent - elephant** served his 
mother. Formerly, the pilgrim continues, .lu-lai in his career 
as a F*usa was a young “scent-elephant”; his home was in the 
North Mountains and he wandered to the banks of this tank, 
his mother was blind, and he gathering lotus-roots and drawing 
pure water, waited on her with filial pieij, going about as the 
seasons changed. Once a man lost his way in this wood and 
cried out in helpless distress; the young elephant thereupon 
kindly led him out of the wood, and shewed him the way home. 
When the man returned to his native place he told the king 
about the “scent-elephant", and .then went as guide With the 
force which the king sent to capture the animal. At the instant 
this man pointed out the elephant his arms fell down as if 
lopped off. The king had the elephant brought to his stables 
and tied up there, but the creature would not take any food. In 
reply to the king** question he said he could not enjoy any 
food knowing that his blind mother was starving; thereupon 
the king moved by the filial display of the elephant set him free. 

^?his curious story of the Buddha in one of his previous 
existences having been a “scent-elephant” or Gandhahastin 
is the M&tiposak&i J&taka (No. 455 of the Pali J&taka). 
There is a different version of it given in the late work 
the “fihadrakalpa Avad&na”, and still another version in a 
Chinese translation of a Sanskrit treatise. 1 In the latter 


‘ Bud. Lit. Nep. p. 46; Tsa'-pao-tsang-ching eh. 2 (No. 1829). 
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work the king of Videha, who is at enmity with the king 
of K&si, owns a scent-elephant which makes him uncon¬ 
querable by his enemy. The king of Kasi manages to 
get possession of the elephant, but the latter refuses to 
take food because his blind parents are starving on account 
of his absence. He is allowed to go and nurse them, and 
finally he effects a reconciliation between the two kings. 
The Gandhahastin- was apparently an unknown and imagi¬ 
nary creature whicff was supposed to have the strength 
of ten ordinary elephants. It is mentioned in the Rama- 
yapa, and the word occurs as a proper name, two Buddhas 
and a Bodhisattva being so called. The words rendered 
in the above passage by “going about as the seasons 
changed” are yil-shi-t‘ui-i (iSi £ |£). Julien, separating 

these from their connection translates them by— “Dans 
la suite des temps”, a rendering which does great violence 
to the text 

By the side of this tope, the pilgrim tells us, was*another one 
in front of which a stone pillar had been erected where the 
Buddha Kfisyapa bad s&t in meditation, and beside it wac a 
place with vestiges of the sites used for sitting and exercise by 
the Four Past Buddhas. From this, the narrative proceeds, going 
east across the Mo-ha river you come to a stone pillar in a large 
wood. It was here that the Tfrtlnka v u-fron-lan tzu (that is, 
Udra-rama-putra) went into S&madhi and uttered his wicked 
vow- This man, the pilgrim explains, had led a life of ascetic 
seclusion in this “religious wood 5 ’, and had attained supernormal 
powers. He was greatly leverenced by the king of Magadha, 
who invited him into the palace for his midday meal, and waited 
on him personally. When the king went away for a time he 
entrusted one of his daughters with the duty of attending to 
the holy man, and she was careful to carry out her father’s de¬ 
sires. As she prepared a seat for the Tictbika. however, she 
came in contact with him, and he thereupon felt the stirrings 
of desire add leat his spiritual poweu. Pretending to the prin¬ 
cess that he was about to return to his hermitage, not through 
the air ns he had always done before, hut on loot for the benefit 
of the people, he walked to this wood. Here lie tried to go into 
samudhi, but the chattering of the birds end the brawling (B 
gambols) of the w atery tribes w hen he went to the tank, distracted 
his mind and spoiled his spiritual exercises. So he became en¬ 
raged, and made a vow to return into the world as a fierce ani- 
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mal with the body of a gigantic wild Cat and the wings of a 
bird. His passion now f'radualiy abated, and he regained the 
. power of sam&dhi; soon afterwards he died and went to Heaven 
where he is to remain for 80(XX) kalpas. At the end of that 
period, according to Buddha s prediction, he is to realize his old 
evil desire, and there is no period fixed for his release from this 
bad state of existence. 

The oiiginal invention of the silly story here told was 
perhaps due to a punning explanation of the great rislii’s 
name. This is given by Yuan-chuang here, as in a pre¬ 
vious passage, as Uddo (or Udra) Rama-putra, but another 
form of the name, viz. Udraka, is given by our pilgrim in 
his translations. Then we have also the forms Rudra and 
Rudraka with Rama-putra added. The word udra denotes 
an oWr and I-ching translates it in this name by Shui 
Va or “Water otter”. But the uddo or udra does not 
live in the water, he lives in the jungle, and hunts his prey 
on land and in water. Then Rudra or rudraka means 
fierce and terrible , and so we find Rudraka Rama-putra 
rendered by Meng-hsi-tzu or “the fierce son of joy”. This 
Udra or Rudra was, we know, a great religious teacher 
living in a hermitage near Rajagaha at the time when 
Siddhartha left home to enter on his career. Siddh^rtha 
went to him to learn the way of salvation, but finding 
that the teaching did not lead to absolute final results 
he went away to work out his problems-alone. On be¬ 
coming ,Buddha he proposed to go to bis former master 
Udra and impart to him the new method of salvation. But 
a voice from the heavens told him that Udra had died 
the night (or seven nights) before. The Buddha sighed 
over Udra’s misfortune in not surviving to hear the new 
way of deliverance, for he knew that Udra, who had 
attained “the samauiii of the negation of thought”, would 
have grasped lus doctrines quickly, and thus have 
obtained release from all future bii’ths. As matters stood 
the rishi, according to some accounts, had gone to the 
“Heaven of the negation of the absence of thought”, and 
is to remain there for an immensely long period. When 
his life there is over he is to be reborn in this wovld as 
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a wild cat or a fox, and go about with an insatiable appe¬ 
tite preying on birds, beasts, and fishes. 1 Then dying of 
starvation he is to go to Hell for a period, and, as Yuan- 
chuang has stated, the Buddha did not announce how long 
this purgatory is to last. There is no satisfactory ex¬ 
planation for this descent of Udra into lower lives, and 
the myth does not seem to suit the affectionate respect 
with which the Buddha is represented in some treatises 
as speaking of his old teacher: 2 ~ 

The river which Yuan-chuang in this passage says hp 
crossed, going east from the Bodhi Tree district, is called 
by him Mo-ha. Julien turns this into Main, and Cunning¬ 
ham calls the river the Mohana-nadi. But the Chinese 
Mo-ha cannot be for Mahl, and it is possible it may be 
for the Sanskrit maha, great or large , and moha ho may 
be either a proper name or simply “a large river”. We 
have a maha ho here in Magadha, and in Chuan XI we 
have one in the Malva Country 

Returning to the pilgrim’s narrative it tells us that going east 
from the Moha river through a forest and jungle for above 100 li 
you come to the Kukkutap&da (Cock’s foot) or Gurup&da (Sage’s 
foot) Mountain. The lofty peaks of this mountain are endless 
cliffs, and its deep valleys are boundless ravines; its lower slopes 
have their gullies covered with tall trees, and rank vegetation 
clothes the steep heights. A threefold cliff projects in isolated 
loftiness, reaching to the sky and blending with the clouds. As 
time went on since the Venerable Maha K&syapa took up his 
abode in it, in nirvfina, the people not venturing to speak plainly 
talked of it as the GurupSda mountain. This Maha, Kasyapa, 
the pilgrim goes on to relate, was a disciple who had attained 
full supernatural powers. When the Julai having finished hia 
mission was about to pass away he addressed Kasyapa, saying— 
“For vast kalpas I da /oted myself zealously to austerities seeking 
to obtain the highest religion (fa 7 £•) for alt creatures; my aspi¬ 
rations have been all realized; as I now wish to pass away, 
I commit to you all my canon to preserve and preach 
in its entirety; my gold-embroidered monk’s robe, the gift of 

1 Hsing-chi-ching eh. 38; Chung-a-han-chin^g ch. 28; Abbi.-shnn- 
ch&ng-li-lun ch. 68 (No. 1265). 

* In the Pali Vinaya Vol. I, p. 7 for instance. 
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mv aunt, keep to band over to Mai trey a when he comes to be 
Buddha; those who will then be adheients of the religion which 
1 am leaving, monks and nuns, male and female lay-believers, 
are all to be saved first, and released from renewed existence”. 
ELasyppa thereupon undertook the charge of Buddha’s religion. 
Twenty years after he had drawn up the canon, wearied with 
impermanence, he proceeded to “enter nirvftna-”. So going up 
the north side of the Cock-foot Mountain, and thence to its south¬ 
west ridge where there were steep precipices and narrow tortuous 
paths, with his monk’s staff he opened a way by which he reached 
the summit emerging on the north-east side. There he entered 
the triple peak, inside which he stands holding Buddha’s robe, 
the threefold summit having closed over him by the force of his 
prayer, and the mountain still retains the dorsal triple elevation. 
Hereafter when Maitreya has come, and has had his three 
assemblies, there will still remain an immense number of un¬ 
believers; these Maitreya will lead to this mountain and shew 
them Kasyapa; but the sight will only increase their pride ot 
spirit. Then Kasyapa will, in their presence, give over the 
Buddha’s robe to Maitreya and bid him farewell; hairing done 
this he will soar into the air, work miracles, and pass away 
by magic combustion. Seeing all this the unbelievers will 
be moved to faith, and eventually will all attain arhatship. At 
the tope on this mountain bright lights are seen occasionally in 
the stillness of the night, but they may not be visible to you 
when you ascend the mountain. 

The mountain here called by our pilgrim Cock’s-Foot 
and Sage’s-Foot is also ‘called Wolfs-Traces (Laug-chih 
fg that is perhaps, Kokapftda. * It i 9 placed by Fa- 
hsien three li south from the Bodhi Tree. In some 
treatises the country of the mountain is not given, 
or it is said to be in Magadha, 2 or at the P 4 i-t*i 
(Videha) village in Magadha. 9 I-ching places the Guru- 
pftda mountain seven yojanas to the south from Naland&, 
and so near the Bodhi 4 Tree. The story of Mah& 

* Mah&mfiya-ching eh. 2 (No. 382); Fo-shuo-Mid&-ta-ch'eng-Fo- 
chiug (No. 209); The “Wolfa-Traces” mountain was apparently part 
of Gfidhrakate. 

’ Sai. Yin. Tsa-shih ch. 40; A-yu-waug-chuang ch . 4. 

* Yo-shuo-Mi-le-hsia-sheng-ching (No. 208), where the title is 
different. 

4 Hsi-yu-ch.il eh. 1; Cba\annes, ‘MSmoircs’, p. 47. 
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Kaiyapa going into and remaining within the Cock’s-Foot 
mountain is told in several Buddhist treatises, but with some 
differences of detail. When K&gyapa has finished his 
work of compiling the canon he hands over charge of the 
Ghurch to An&nda, and goes away to worship at the four 
great chaityas, and the topes over relics of.Buddha. The* 
after trying in vain to take farewell of king Aj&tagatru 
he proceeds to the Cock’s-Foot mountain) enters it at the 
triple peak, and sits down inside to await the coming of 
Maitreya. Soon afterwards Aj&tagatru comes to the place, 
the hill opens, *' the king sees K&gyapa, ^thereupon he 
builds a tope on the mountain. 1 When Maitreya comes 
he will find, according to the Divy&vadana and other 
treatises, only the perfect compact skeleton of Kagyapa, 
and he will lift this with his right hand, and placing it 
on the palm of his left, shew it to his unbelieving congre¬ 
gation. 2 Som6 accounts, however, represent Kagyapa as 
only remaining in sam&dhi, or in a state of torpor, and he 
is to be roused on the advent of Maitreya by Inara rubbing 
him with sweet-scented oil. 3 This waa probably our pil¬ 
grim’s conception; but he does not express jhimself clearly 
and consistently. The pride of the unbelievers being in¬ 
creased on the sight of the mummy is due to the fact that 
the people of Maitreya’s time will all be giants compared 
with those of -the time of Gautama Buddha. 4 5 According 
to some versions of the legend it was not the gold- 
embroidered robe, but his ordinary one of dirt-heap rags 
that Buddha gave to his successor to keep for Maitreya. 3 
And in some accounts Kagyapa puts on the robe and goes 
into the mountain to wait for Maitreya apparently of 
his own motion, and without any instructions from 


i Sir. Vin. Tsa-shih ch. 40. 

1 DiVy&v. p. 61; Abhi-kosa->nn ch. 28 (No. 1267); Ssr. Vin. Yao- 
shih ch. $. 

3 Fo-sbno-Mi-I6-ta-ch*$ng-Fo-ching. 

* Ta-chib-tu-lun ch. 3, here Klly&pa it in the Gridnrakata 
mountain. 

5 Sar. Vin. Tsa-shih 1. c. 

K 
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the JBuddha. * We must also notice that in at least one 
treatise we find the Buddha delivering the gold-embroi¬ 
dered robe to the disciple of whom he predicts that in 
the distant future he will become Maitreya Buddha. 1 2 

The pilgiim, continuing his narrative, states that he went from 
the Kukkutapada Mountain north-east. above 100 ft, and came 
to the Buddhavana Mountain, with lofty peaks and closely packed 
cliffs. Buddha, he adds, had rested in a cave in its steep side. 
At the side of this was a flat stone which Sakra and Brahxn& 
hkd once used for grinding Oxhead Sandal to rub over Buddha's 
body: the stone still retained the perfume. On this mountain 
also the 500 Arh&ts lemained dormant: those who moved them 
to an interview might see them going as ir&rn&neras into a 
village to beg food: whether secret or open the eilects of their 
supernormal action eoulcknot be recorded. From this mountain 
a journey eastward oi above 50 U through a valley led the pil¬ 
grim, he tells us, to the Yashti for Stick) Wood, a dense forest 
of bamboos which covered a mountain. This leads the pilgrim 
to record how an unbelieving brahmin, doubting the statement 
that &£kyamtini Buddha was sixteen feet high, had a stick of 
that length made to take his measure. But as the figure always 
exceeded the height of the stick he could never learn the true 
height of Buddha. So in a fit of disgust he threw away the 
stick, which took root, and from it came the wood which got 
the name Yashtivana. In this Asoka had erected a tope and 
Buddha had exhibited miracles and preached for seven days to 
devas and men. Our pilgrim then tells the story of the devoted 
up&saka of recent times by name Jayasena. who had lived in 
this "Wood. Above ten li to the south-west of the Yashtivana, 
the pilgrim continues, were two hot springs, made by Baddha 
and uaed by him. Six ok seven li to the south-east of the 
Wood, on a ridge of a mountain, was i tope where Buddba had 
preached to men and devas for two or three months, when king 
Bimbisara had constructed a road through the mountain above 
twenty paces wide and two or three li in length. 

The miracle which our pilgrim here narrates as origin¬ 
ating the name of the Yashti-varia or Stick-Wood is un- 
fortunably not in agreement with other Buddhist texts. From 
these we learn that the name and place were well known 


1 Ta-pei-ching eh. 2 (No. 117). 

2 Fo-shuo-ku(or Mi-lfy-lai-slii-ching (No. 206). 
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at. the beginning of the Buddha’s career. These books 
tell us that when he proceeded from tho neighbourhood 
of the Bodlii Tree to pay his first visit, as the Buddha, to 
Rnjagviha, he rested on the way m the Yashti-vana, the 
Stick (or Staff) wood. 1 As a variant for Yashti we find 
Lashti, 2 and there are the two Pali forms Yatthi and 
Latthi. Moreover we find the place called the Su-p‘o-lo- 
ti y that is, Subhalatthi with the word for trees added. 5 It 
is^attett-in some books a garden or park and in others 
a mountain. In it was a noted shrine called the - Supra¬ 
tishtha-chaitya. This Supratishtha (in Pali Supatittha) 
was the god of a banyan tree in the Wood, 4 and the 
chaitya, at which Buddha lodged, was apparently only the 
foot of the banyan. The name of the chaitya is rendered 
in Chinese by Shan-an-chu (H $ {:£), “well settled” and 
by Slian-chien J&) “well established”. 5 It was evi¬ 
dently this name, Supratishtha, which the Tibetan trans¬ 
lator had before him in the passage given by Rockhill; 
and the tentative rendering “Consecrated” given by the 
latter 6 should be replaced by “Well-established” or a 
similar phrase. This Wood is not mentioned by Fa-hsien, 
and the Sung pilgrim 7 places it 100 li north-w^est from 
the Cock’s-Foot Mountain, which according to him was 
100 li south-east from the Bodhi Tree. In one book it 
is said to be 40 li from Rajagriha, and it was evidently 
to the west of that city, and not far from it. It is still, 
according to Cunningham, “well known as the Jalchti-ban , 
which is only tho Hindi form of the Sanskrit word”. 8 As 
to the two Hot Springs mentioned by our pilgrim these 


* Sar. Vin. Ch‘u-chia-shih, ch. 2; Matiavastu III. 441; Yin-kuo- 
ching, eh. 4. Pali Vinaya 1. 35. 

2 Hsing-chi-ching ch. 48. 

2 Chung-pen-ch'i-ching ch. 1 (No. 550). 

4 Ssu-fen-lii ch. 33. 

4 Hiing-chi-ching 1. c.; Tsa-a-han-chiug ch, 38; ,Dh. p. 119. 

« ItockhilTs, Life*, p. 42 and note. 

7 Ma T. L ch. 33b. 

6 Ancient Geog. of India’, p. 461. 
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are still, Cunningham tells us, to be found u at a place 
called Tapoban”. In Buddhist writings we find mention 
of a T‘a-pu (Tapo) Ho or Hot river, 1 and of a 
Tapodarama or Hot-water Monastery near R&jagaha. 2 
These may represent the “Hot-springs” of the pilgrim, but 
they were there before Buddha’s time, and there is mention 
of several hot-water springs in the neighbourhood of 
the city. 

Oar pilgrim** narrative next goes on to tell that three or four 
lx north from the great mountain with Bimbifcgra’s road was an 
isolated hill on which the rishi Vy&sa once dwelt as a hermit. 
Four or five li north from this was a small isolated hill in the 
rocky side of which was a cave large enough to seat above 
1000 men: at the south-west corner of it was the Asura’s Palace. 
With reference to this the pilgrim tells a story of a u mischie- 
w (*f # M) man (in Julien’s renderings “un ami dn mer- 
veilleux”) who induced IS friends to go with him into this cave. 
They all went forward about 30 or 40 li when they came to a 
city of gold, And silver, and lapis-lasoli. Two female servants 
told the party they mast all, except their magician leader, take 
a bath before going in; when the thirteen men had bathed they 
found themselves in a rice-field about 80 li np the valley. Beside 
the cave ran the causeway made by king Bimbis&ra to get to 
the Buddha. It was about four U long by ten paces wide, formed 
by cutting throught banks of rock and filling np valleys, piling 
up stones, boring through precipices, and making a succession 
of steps. From this going east across the mountain for above 
60 li the pilgrim came to the Kus&grapur city, “the city of the 
superior reed-grass”, the centre of Magadha and its old capital 
The city derived its name from the excellent fragrant reed- 
gn*8s which abounded there. High hills formed ite outer w^lis; 
on the west it had a narrow outlet: on the* north was a passage 
through the mountain; it was above 160 li in circuit: kanika 
trees with fragrant bright golden blossoms were on all the paths, 
and these made the woods in late spring all golden coloured. 

The term here rendered “causeway” is Chan-tao (jg jg) 
properly a gangway made to span two isolated points. In 
this passage it is evidently an artificial stone road forming 
a long series of steps across and np the mountain to the 

1 Tsa-a-han-ching eh. 38. 

* Sam. Nik. Yol. L p. 8. 
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place where the Buddha lodged. For the “filling up valleys” 
of the present translation the Chinese is tien-chuan (ij| 
Jl|), but in the B text the reading is wrongly too(Sj£)- 
cliuan , “leading streams in their courses”. In his trans¬ 
lation of this passage Julien restores kUshi-kcblo-pu-lo by 
Ku^Ugarapura or “Palace of the Ku&a house”. But the 
translation shany-mao (_£ “superior reed-grass’ 7 ap¬ 
parently supposes the word KuSagra. The city was called 
Kusagvapura on account of the “very excellent lucky 
fragrant grass 7 ’ which it produced. It is the Rajagaha 
or Old Rajagaha of the Pali scriptures. 

Our pilgrim next goes on to tell that outnide the north gate 
of the [old] capital was a tope to commemorate the following 
event. Devadatta and Aj&tasatru having become friends let loose 
the intoxicated elephant Wealth-guarding in the desire of killing 
Ju-lai, but the latter from the tips of his fingers produced five 
lions, whereupon the elephant hecame gentle, and went away. 

This ridiculous story of the intoxicated elephant is told 
with variations in several of the Buddhist books. According 
to one of these 1 a rich layman of Rajagaha had invited 
the Buddha and his disciples to breakfast.- Devadatta with 
the consent of AjataSatru hires men to make the king’s 
elephant Dhanapala mad with wine, and then let him loose 
on the morning of the breakfast to trample Buddha to 
death. The Buddha, who is staying in the Bamboo Park, is 
warned, .but lie sets out for the house of his host in the 
city. The drunken elephant rushes towards him. The Buddha 
thereupon produces five lions from the tips of the fingers 
of one hand: at the same time, according to some versions, 2 
he also causes a wall, and pit, ana great fires-to appear. 
The elephant is cowed and sobered, and becomes a devoted 
follower of the Buddha. Julien in his translation of the pil¬ 
grim’s. account gives “gardien du tr6sor” as the meaning 
of the author’s Hu-t&ai (§g 0J), but this is a proper name. 
It translates the Indian Dhanapala “wealth-guarding”, 


1 Sar. Via. PVseng-sbih cA. 19. Cf. Hardy, ‘Man. Bud. 331. 

2 Vibhasha-lun ch. 11. 
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the name given to the savage elephant owned by king 
Ajatasatru. 1 and another rendering is_SJiDn4s x af (^p ^J*) 
with the same meaning. In older versions of the 
story there are no magic lions, or fires, and the Buddha 
sobers and tames the elephant by gentle words. 2 Fa-hsien 
differs from others in making the king himself send a 
black elephant to murder Buddha. 3 

North-east from this tope, the narrative in our Records 
continues, was another at the place where Sariputra having heard 
Buddhism from the bhikshu Asvajit became an arh&t. The 
pilgrim hereupon tells briefly how the arhatship was attained. 
Not far from this tope, he continues, was a deep hollow beside 
which was another tope. It was /here that SrTgupta tried to kill 
Buddha, first by a pit with burning fire, and then by poisoned 
food. The story of this rich dupe of Buddha’s rivals making, 
on their suggestion, a burning pit with a treacherous covering 
in order to kill Buddha, and of a further attempt to poison 
Buddha on the same occasion, is then told. 

This story oi Srlgupta as told in our text is related 
also in several other books, e. g. in the “Avadana Kalpa- 
latft” 4 and the M Tseng-i-a-han-ching”. 5 In Fa-hsien’s narra¬ 
tive the murderous plot is ascribed to an unnamed Hir- 
grantlia. 6 

The pilgrim’s description proceeds— North-east from Srlgupta’s 
Fire-pit, and in a bend of the mountain wall, was a tope At the 
spot where Jlvaka, the groat physician, had built a hall for 
the Buddha. Remains of the walls and of the plants and trees within 
them still existed. Julai often stayed here. Beside the tope the 
ruins of Jivaka’s private residence still survived. 

The great physician Jlvaka of Jhis passage was a distin¬ 
guished follower and attached friend of the Buddha, He 
was an illegitimate son of king Bimbis&ra according to some 


3 ‘Questions of Milinda’ by Rhys Davids Vol. I p. 297—8 and note. 

* Pali Vinaya, II. 195 Rockhill’s, ‘Life’, p. 98 wheref the elephant’s 
name is given as Rat nap ft la or Vasupula; Shi-sung-lu ch, 86. 

* Fo-kuo-chi ch, 

« Journal Bud. Text Sdc. Vol. III. P 1 . II. p. 10. 

3 Tseng-yi-a-han-cliing ch, 41. 

* Fo-kuo-chi 1. c. 
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accounts, 1 but of Abhaya, a son of Bimbis&ra, according 
to the Ceylon authorities. 2 In his youth he chose the 
medical profession for his career, and went to TakshaiiU 
to study the art of healing under the famous teachers of 
that city. When he returned to Rajagriha and settled 
there, he lived in a Mango orchard, which was apparently 
in the inclosure between the city proper and tbe hills 
which formed its outer defences on the east side. 3 It was 
in this orchard that Jivaka made for Buddha a chapel 
or a monastery, according to some accounts in the 20 th 
year of Buddha's career. In some Chinese translations 
the word amra, mango , is rendered by li (^) u a pear”, 
but generally the Indian name is merely transcribed. Fa- 
hsien writes this an-p'o-lo, that is, abra, the m of Sanskrit 
becoming b in his transcription, as in his Yabuna for Ya¬ 
muna. He places the chapel of Jivaka, whom he calls 
ChU-chiu y [£), in a bend in the north-east corner of 

the city. Instead of Ch‘i-chiu we also find Fa-hsien using 
Ch‘i-yii jfoJJ) that is Jlva, and the character for chiu 
is probably a mistake. As a son of a king or a prince 
Jlvakq, is frequently styled a Kumarabhuta, in Chinese a 
wang or a t‘ung, “boy”, with the same meaning. 

The pilgrim’3 narrative proceeds. From the capital (li. e. the 
walled city of Old K&jagaha) he went north-east 14 or 15 li to 
the Ofidhrakuta or Vulture Peak Mountain. This, he says, is 
continuous with the south side of the North Mountain, and 
rises to a great height, blending with tbe empyrean. Its summit 
is a perch for vultures, and is like a terrace. During the fifty 
years of his spii itual administration the Buddha lived much and 
taught his religion on this mountain. There is a road from the 
font to the top, made by king Bimbisfira in order to reach the 
Buddha and hear him preach. The top is elongated from east 
to west, and narrow from north to south. Close to a cliff on 
the west side is a magnificent brick ball (chiuq-shc), opening 
to tbe east, in which the Buddha often preached. In it is a life- 
size image of the Buddha in the attitude of preaching. To the east 

i RocKbill, ‘Life’, p. 64; Hsing-ch‘i-ching ch. 1. 

3 Hardy, ‘Man. Bud.’ 244; Bigandet, ‘Legend’, Vol. L p. 196* 

9 Fo-shuosheng-ching ch. 2; Fo-shuo-chi-chih-kuo-ching (No 593). 
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of this htll is a large stone, an exercise-place of the Buddha, and 
at its side a rock, about fourteen feet high and above 30 paces 
in circumference, where Devadatta hur’ed a rock at the Buddha. 
South of this, and below the cliff, is a tope on the spot where 
the Buddha delivered the “Fa-hua-ching”. To the south of the 
temple, and at the aide, of the cliff, is a large cave in which 
the Buddha once sat in samSdhi. North-west from this is another 
cave-, with a large fiat stone, in front of which Mara as a vultnre 
frightened Ananda:^ Near the temple are caves in which S&riputra 
and other arhats went into samadhi. 

This description of the Gridhrakuta, or Vulture Peak, is 
apparently all derived from Buddhist books and local in¬ 
formation) This mountain, the Gijjhakuta of the Pali 
scriptures and early writers, has been identified by Cunning¬ 
ham with the present Sailagiri, and the identification is 
possibly correct 1 But it is very remarkable that while 
its natural caves, great and small, are important features 
of the Gridhrakuta mountain, Cunningham ‘“could not hear 
ol the existence of any cave’ 7 in the Sailagiri mountain. 
In addition to the caves in the Vulture Peak mentioned 
by our pilgrim, and by Fa-hsien, we reaa of others, such as 
the cave which was the residence of the Yaksha. Gambhlra, 
transcribed in Chinese Kin-p'irlo (& JJfc *Jg) and sometimes 
translated Shin-yuan (gg or “Very far” that is “Pro¬ 
found”. 1 It was in this cave or “Yakska’s Palac£’ tiiat 
the Buddha was sitting when Devadatta hurled the rock 
at him, and it may be our pilgrim’s cave in which the Buddha 
sat in samadhi When we are told here by Yuan-chuang 
that the Buddha delivered the “Fa-hua-ching”, that is the 
Saddharmapu&danka-sutra, and by Fa-hsien* that Buddha 
delivered the “Shou-leng-yen”, that is the Sur&Dgamasam&- 
dhisutra, on this mountain, we must remember that these 
pilgrims are writing as Mahay anists, and thatthey are 
following the opening statements of these two sutras, To 
the pilgrims the Saddharmapun^arlka-sutra and the Suran- 


1 *Anc. Geog. of India 9 , p. 466. 

* Sar. Yin. P* 0 ' 8 dng*»hih ch. 18; Pi-nai-ye ch. 5; Shi-tung-lii ch. 86. 

* Fo-kuo-chi ch. 29. 
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S9una$srfl&dhi-sutra, composed long after the Buddha’* 
decease, were.his genuine utterances delivered in the 
circumstances set forth in their opening paragraphs. There 
are also sev&tai other Mahay ana sutras which profess to 
have>been d€UV ered by the Buddha to large congregations 
of believer son the Gridhrakuta. The magnificent brick 
hall of which our pilgrim tells us here as being on this 
mountain, must have been a recent structure erected after 
the* time of Fa-bsien, and perhaps on the ruins of the 
hall which that pilgrim, mentions. That Yuan-chuang’s 
brick hall was not an old building may also be inferred 
with probability from the statement that it contained a 
life-size image of the Buddha preaching, that is evidently, 
in the later heterodox standing position. This mountain* 
the Vulture Peak, was from the earliest times of Buddhism 
a favourite place of resort for serious meditative bhikshus, 
and the Buddha seems to have retired to it occasionally 
with his immediate disciples. A vihara grew up on the 
mountain* probably neat the site of the hall mentioned by 
Fa-hsien. and a Vinaya treatise tells of the Buddha giving 
the Brethren there permission to make permanent water¬ 
courses for the supply of water to the establishment. 1 
The Gridhrakuta is in some books given as one of the 
five mountains which surrounded R&jagyiha, but it is also 
represented as a part of the north mountain, and near the 
east side of the city. King Bimbisara, W6 are informed, 
from his prison window in the city, could see the Buddha and 
his disciples on the mountain, but this statement need not 
be taken literally. We also find mention of the Buddha 
being at the Sukarakhata on the Gridhrakuta mountain 
with the disciple Sariputra. 

The pilgrim goes on to tell us that to the west of the north 
gate of the u Mountain City” was the P-i-pu-lo (Vipula) mountain. 
According to local accounts, he adds, on the north side of the 
south-west declivity there had once been 500 hot springs, oi 
which there remained at his time several scores, some cold and 


1 Ssu-Ien-lii eh. 50. 
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some tepid. The source of these springs w&b the Anavatapta 
Lake to the south of the Snow Mountains, and the streams ran 
anderground to this place. The water was beautifully clear, and 
it had the same taste as that of the Lake. The fountain stream 
flowed in 500 branches past the Small Hot wells, and this made 
the water of the springs hot. All these springs bad carved 
stones such as heads of lion* or white elephants, or they had 
ntone aqueducts to lead the water into tanks made of stone slabs. 
People came from various lands to bathe in these tanks, and 
often went away healed of old maladies. About the springs were 
the foundations of topes and temples in close succession, and 
and also the sites of sitting and exercise places of the Four 
Past Buddhas. This place having a succession of hill and stream 
was a hermitage of benevolence and wisdom, and in it were 
hidden many scholars unknown to tho world. To the west of 
the Hot Springs was the Fi-po-lo (Pippala) Cave in which the 
Buddha often lodged. Through the rock at the back of this 
was a passage into the Asur's Palace in which bhikshus practising 
samftdbi lodged notwithstanding the strange sights which drove 
some of them mad. We then have a story of a bhikshu and a 
small female of the Asur’s Palace. The pilgrim adds— “On the 
Vipula Mountain is a tope on the spot where the Buddha once 
preached; many Digambaras now lodge here and practise auste¬ 
rities incessantly; they turn round with the sun, watching it from 
its rising to its setting. 11 

The “Mountain city” of this and other passages of the 
Records is Evidently the city known as “Old R&jagaha”, 
rind the Girivraja of certain non-Buddhist writers. Ac¬ 
cording to the “Hsing-chi-ching” 1 and the Pali authorities 
tho Vipula mountain of the present passage was one of 
tho five mountains which stood round Old Rajagaha city. 
But in certain other treatises it is merely a mountain near 
that city, and is an occasional resort of the Buddha. 2 
Fa-hsien does not mention it or the Hot Springs, but the 
Sung pilgrim tells of the mountain to the north of R&ja¬ 
gaha with above twenty hot springs at its base. A con¬ 
temporary of our pilgrim, the Chinese ambassador Wang 
Hslian (or Yuan)-ts§, washed his head in one of these 
springs, and for five years afterwards his hair retained a 


i Ch. 48. 

* Pie-yi-Tsa-a-han-ching ch\ 16. 
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remarkable glossy cleanness. 1 Our pilgrim’s Pi-po-lo (Jp 
it) cave is apparently the Pippala or Peepul Cave of 
other writers. Fa-hsien and the Sung pilgrim visited this 
cave in a mountain which was evidently the Yipula of our 
text. In some books, however, the Peepul cave is placed 
in the Vulture-Peak Mountain. In his translation of the 
last paragraph of the present passage Julien makes the 
pilgrim describe the Digarabaras as circumambulating the 
Buddhist tope all day. But this does not seem to be the 
proper interpretation of Yuan-chuang’s words— g J3 g* 
m n w « “from sunrise to sunset they revolve and 
watch”. It was the sun which these Digambara devotees, 
like others already mentioned, followed in his daily course, 
turning with him, and observing him in all his journey 
from rising to setting. 

The pilgrim proceeds to relate that to the left of the north 
gate of the mountain city on the north of the south cliff there, 
going east two or three li, you come to the large cave in which, 
Devadatta went into Saro&dhi. Near this was a flat rock, stained 
as if with blood, and beside it was a tope. This was the spot 
atwhichabliikshu, practising sama ihi, committed suicide, attain¬ 
ing arhaUhip in the act. We have then the story of thia 
desponding bhikshu’e proceeding. To the east of this spot, on 
a cliff, was a stone tope to commemorate the suicide of another 
bhikflhu in order to attain arhutship. The pilgrim then narrates 
the circumstances of this suicide, telling how the Buddha wrought 
a miracle to encourage and help the fervent bhikshu in accom¬ 
plishing his pious design. 

The Devad&tta-sain&dhi Cave of this passage is appa¬ 
rently the Devadatta Cave of Fa-hsien, the situations being 
similar. 2 It was probably in this cave that the ambitious 
Devadatta practised samadhi with the design of attaining 
supernormal powers, and thus becoming perfectly equal to 
his cousin, the Buddha. 

The reader will observe that in the passage now under 
notice the pilgrim narrates with evident approval the 
accounts of suicide committed, at the places he mentions; 


» Fang-chib eh. 2. 
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by two bhiluhas, and that he represents the Buddha as 
assisting the second bhikshu in carrying out his deliberate 
intention of taking his own life. Fa-hsien tells of a bhikshu 
wearied and disgusted with mortal life committing suicide, 
and the “black rock” of his story is evidently the red- 
stained rock of our text, and his bhikshu is the pilgrim’s 
bhikshu who takes his own life at the rock. But Fa- 
bsien represents the bhikshu as knowing that suicide was 
prohibited to a follower of Buddha, and as getting over 
this difficulty by saying to himself that in taking his own 
life ho is bnly killing the three venomous enemies of spiri¬ 
tual perfection. I-ching has some very interesting obser¬ 
vations on the tendency of some Buddhist Brethren to 
encourage suicide, and even to put their teachings into 
practice. 1 But both he and Fa-hsien seem to go too far 
when they allow their re&dex to suppose that there is in 
the Vinaya any express prohibition against a bhikshu 
taking his own life. 

Our pilgrim's description proceeds to tell that above one ti 
from the north gate of the u Mountain city" was the Ka*anda 
Bamboo Park with the original lodging (ching-she) of stone and 
brick opening to the east; in this Ju-lai lodged mucb while as 
Baddba he was preaching and converting, and it contained a 
life-size image of him of receut origin. Once, the pilgrim ex¬ 
plains, there was in this city a great citizen named Kalanda who 
had given his Bamboo Park to Tirthikas. But when he came 
under the Buddha's influence ho was sorry he had given away 
the Park to these persons, and wished he could have it again 
that he might give it to the Buddha. The gods, knowing Ka- 
landa's earnest desires, WTOughton his behalf, and frightened the 
Tirthikas into giving up the Park. When they had withdrawn 
from it the owner built a lodging (ching-aM) in the Park, and 
gave all to the Buddha who accepted the offering at once. 

The ching-ah% of this passage is evidently the ching-she 
of the early translators, that is, monastery or viharo. 
Here Yuan-chuang gives to the famous Buddhist esta¬ 
blishment, outside the north wall of Old Rajag ' a its 


* N*n*h»i-ch‘i-kuei cht. 88. 8' 
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common designation in the Chinese translations, viz— 
Kalanda Bamboo Park. His version, of the story of tho 
establishment follows mainly the.accounts given in certain 
books such as the “Chtmg-pen-ch'i-ching”. 1 These describe - 
the Bamboo Park as the property of a rich and influential 
man of R&jagaha who gives it to the Tlrthikas. On his 
conversion to Buddhism he takes the Park back with the 
help of Takshas, builds a hall and lodging-piaccs in it, and 
gives the whole to the Buddha. But in some versions of The 
story the Bamboo Park was the property of king Bimbis&ra, 
and it was he who gave it to the Buddha and his order.* 
This king, while a prince, had taken a fancy to the Park 
then owned by a rich subject; the Prince wanted to buy 
it, but the owner refused to sell, and the Prince vowed to 
have it whei he became king. In due course he ascended 
the throne, and then proceeded»to take possession of the 
Park; the owner dying vowed to have revenge in his next 
birth: he came back into the world as a poisonous serpent, 
and watched for an opportunity to bite the king. This 
came one day when the king lay down to sleep in the 
Park under a tree while his attendants were wandering 
about The serpent came out, and was proceeding to bito 
the king when a tquirrd (or according to other versions 
jays or magpies) made a noise, and saved the king. As 
this squirrel (or the bird) was called Kalantaka (or 'Kalan- 
daka) the king ordered that the animal should be allowed 
to live in security and that its name should be given to 
the Bamboo Park.* In the t u Shan-hsien*ltt” it is the king 
of Yai&li whose life is saved in this Park by a squirrel; 
and it is this king who perpetuates memory of the act 
by giving the name Kalantaka to the village of the Park. 
The Pali name is Veluvana Kalandakaniv&pa, that is, the 
Bamboo Park the squirrel's (or jay’s) Portion, abd this 

1 Ck. 1; Fo-ptn-hiing-ching eh. 45. 

* Fo-ihuo-chn-ftn-ihuo-ohing eh. 2 (No 946); Yin-kuo-c)iing eh. 4; 
SsS-f6n-lii eh. 33. 

* Chung-htft-ching ek.1V; Bar. Tin. P‘o-»6ng-»hih eh. 8; RockMU 
‘Life’, p. 48. 
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corresponds to the name in a Chinese translation, Chio- 
fing (ft $t) or Magpie fief. This Bamboo Park, which 
as Fa-hsien tells us, 1 was on the west side of the highway 
about 300 paces from the north wall of Old Bftjagaha, 
was the chosen residence of anchorites, and all devoted to 
solitary religious meditation. It was also a favourite resi¬ 
dence of the Buddha, and it was the first piece of property 
acquired by the young Buddhist Order. It was a char¬ 
ming place not too near the city, still by day and quiet 
at uight. away from the noise and bu9tle of common life; 
it had tanks of clear cold water; the air was mild; there 
were no stinging insects; and it was in all respects a 
place eminently adapted for deep and prolonged religious 
meditation. 2 The vihftra in it did not belong to the 
original establishment, and is not mentioned among the 
residences of the Buddhist Brethren at or near R&jagaha 
in the Buddha’s time. In one treatise it is said to have 
been built by Iudra at the request of Moginlin. 5 

Our pilgrim’s description proceeds to tell that to the east of 
the Bamboo Bark was the tope which king Ajataiatru built over 
his share of the Buddha’s relics; when king Asoka having be¬ 
come a believer took out these relics for the topes he was about 
to build, a remnant waa left, which constantly shone with a 
bright light. 

The meaning of the text here seems to be tolerably 
clear, yet Julien has apparently misunderstood the latter 
part' of the paragraph. He translates— M Le roi Acoka 
ayant concu une foi sincere, ouvrit le monument, prit les 
reliques, et batit [4 son tour un autrej stoupa, [On en 
voit] encore les reste 9 , qui repandent constamment une 
lueur brillante”. The words which I have enclosed within 
square brackets are not required and injure the sense. 
Tuan-chuang does not state that Asoka built here a tope 
the remains of «wliich were still visible and shed a brilliant 

* Fo-kno-chi eh. 30. 

* Chung-a-han-ching ch. 36; Pali Vinaya, Vol. 1. p. 89. 

1 Fu-kai-chfag-hiing-so-chi-ching eh . 9. 
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light. He says that when Asoka. took away the relics 
from Ajatagatrh’s tope to build topes over them, there War 
a remnant left, which constantly shone with a brilliant light. 
In the Life the account of the matter is very clear. 
M Asoka, having become a believer, wishing to build topes 
everywhere, extracted the relics, leaving a few behind; and 
these now are constantly emitting a brilliant light. 79 In 
a curious sfitra of the S^ddharma- Pun<J arlka group the 
fortunes of Aj&tagatru’s share of the Buddha’s relics is 
thus narrated. The king placed the relics together with 
a copy of the siltra, written on gold cloth, in a box made 
of precious substances; this box he deposited in a trench 
dug outside Rftjagaha, and over it he built a splendid 
tope; then 100 years afterwards king Asoka came to 
Rajagaha, dug out the box, and took the relics for his 
84000 Buddha-relios topes. 1 We have already had a refe¬ 
rence to this curious legend of Asoka’s topes, (above p.21).* 
The pilgrim proceeding with his description tails ns that at 
the aide of Aj&tasatrus’s tope was one over the half-hody-relics 
of Ananda. He continues—About five or six U south-west from 
the Bamboo Park, on the north side of the South Mountain in 
a great Bamboo wood, was a large cave. Here Maha K&iyapa 
with 999 great arhats after the Buddha’s death compiled the 
Tripitaka. In front of the cave were the foundations ot the large 
Hall which king Aj&taiatru built for the arhats. Yuan-chuang 
then proceeds to give a short account of the summoning and 
composition of this Council and of its work. He adds that the 
Tripitaka then drawn up was called the “President's Collection” 
because K&iyapa was president of the Brethren. To the north- 
west of this cave, he continues, was afftope on the spot where 
Ananda attained arhatship before joining in the formation of 
the canon. Above twenty U to the west of this was an Asoka 
to*fe at the place where the canon of the Great Con* 
gfv gation was compiled. Those Brethren, arhats and others, 
soma myriads in number, who were not admitted to Kilyapa’s 
Council assembled hare. They said among themselves—* “While 
Ju-lai was living wo all had one Teacher, now he is dead we 


* Ta-sa-cha-ni-kan-tstt-so-shuo-ching eh, 10 (No. 179). 

* On the origin and history of this legend see Rhys Davids’* 
article in the J.R.A.8. for 1901. (pp. 897—410) on 4 Asoka and the 
Buddha-relics’. 
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are put aside as strangers; to requite Buddha* s kindness we must 
compile a canon”. So the common brethren and Arhmts united 
and drew up a firefold Canon of Sutras, Vinaya, Abhidhsrma, 
Miscellaneous, and Dharauis; this was called the “Great Con¬ 
gregation’s Collection” because Arliats and common brethren 
formed the assembly by which it was drawn up. 

The account hero given by our pilgrim of the original 
formation of the Buddhist canon merits some attention. 
He agrees with Fa-hsien in giving as the place of Ks&- 
yapa’s Council a cave in the north side of the South 
Mountain (the Dakshipa-giri or Dakkliina-giri) to the north 
of Old Rajagaha. Fa-hsien calls the cave Ch'S-ti (^| *#), x 
which may be the Oha-ti ($J ?j?) of a Vinaya treatise, and 
perhaps for the Pali chetiya. 2 The account of the First 
Council given in the canon merely says it was held at 
Rajagalia. The Mahavam9a makes the Council to have 
been held in the Sattapappi cave in the Vebhdra moun¬ 
tain; 1 the “Sarvata Vinaya” and certain other treatises 
describe the Council as meeting in the Pippala Cave on 
the Gridhrakuta 4 and this is probably the Nyagrodha 
cave of Rockhill's Tibetan authority; 1 and other places 
are given in other works. 

Our pilgrim makes the Council to have been composed 
of 1000 members. This is the number given in the tt Ta- 
chi-tu-lun”,® but the earliest account gives only 500. 

Passing-over the pilgrim’s fanciful account of the summon¬ 
ing and formation of the Council we come to the words which I 
have translated a the'President’s Collection” (Shang-tso-pu)r 
The text reads— w At the end of two or three months the 
compilation of the Tripit&ka was finished; bec&nse Mah&- 
K&gyapa was president among the Brethren, they called 


4 Fo-kuo-chi ch. 80. 

1 Seng-ki-lu ch. 82. 

* Ch. 3. 

♦ Sar, Viu. Tsa-shih ch. 39; Fu- fa • bang-jin-yuan - chusn ch. 1 
(No. 1340). 

» Rockhill, ‘Life*, ch. V. 

• Ch . 2. 

i ‘Vinaya Texto* HI. 872, 865. 
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it the President’s collection” (B - M M M ~ W £l ¥1 
+ Julien 

translates— “Au bout de deux ou trois mois. la collection 
des trois recueils se trouva achev6e. Comme Mahft Ka$- 
yapa avait eu, au milieu des religieux, le titre de pr6si- 
dent, on appela son 6cole Chang-tso-pou (Sthaviranikftya)”. 
Here the introduction of the words “son 6cole” seems to 
violate the construction and to make an anachronism. In 
like manner the words ta-chung-pu (ft. % in the 
passage which follows seem to mean “the Collection of 
the Great Congregation”, and not “l’dcole de la Grande 
Assemble” as Julien translates. It was the Scrip¬ 
tures declared by Kotyapa's Council to be canonical 
which were called the Sthaviranikgya or Shang-tso-pu, and 
these together with the additions made by the excluded 
Brethren constituted the Mah&saAghika-nik&ya. Yuan- 
chuang’s words seem to imply that two sets of Sutra, 
Yinaya, and Abhidharma were drawn up, but this is per¬ 
haps more than he meant to state. The mixed majority 
Brethren accepted all that the Sthaviras pronounced 
canonical, and we find it expressly stated that the Yinaya 
settled by K&tyapa’s Council was called the Mahftsaftghika 
Yinaya. 1 But there were various discourses or teachings 
whioh the Sthaviras excluded from their canon; and some 
of these were declared by the mixed majority of Brethren, 
with. Pfirpa (or Purftpa) at their head, to be canonical. 
Such scriptures came to be called MahSsaftghikanikftya- 
igama, and we find them quoted by this name in the 
Astras of Buddhist writers. 1 . The Chinese word pu trans¬ 
lates the Sanskrit word Nikaya in its senses of group of 
persons and collection of ecriptures, but we know that the 
Sthavira and Mah&saAghika Schools did not arise until 
after the time of Ksiyapa. 

Proceeding with hie narrative the pilgrim tell* u* that above 
900 pace* to the north of the Bamboo Park Ofaapel (ching-M) 


1 Questions of fisriputra (No. 1169). 
1 Sht-ta-shAug-lun, dt. 1 (No. 1100). 
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waa the Kalanda Tank now without any water. Two or three 
H to the north-west of this was an Asoka tope beside which 
wee a stone pillar, above 60 feet high, surmounted by an elephant, 
and having an inscription recording the circumstances of tbe 
tope. Not far to the north-east from this was Rijagjriha city 
the outer wall of which was utterly destroyed; tbe foundations 
of the inner wall stood out prominently and were above 20 It 
in circuit with one gate. King Bimbis&ra had his capital at 
Kulftgrapur which was constantly afflicted by disastrous dm; 
on the advice of his statesmen this king made a law that the 
inhabitant with whom a fire originated was to be banished to 
the cemetery. When a fire broke out in the palace he made 
his heir king, and went to live in the cemetery. Hearing thia 
the king of Vail&Ii proceeded to invade Magadha, whereupon 
this city was built, and the inhabitants of Kulftgrapur all removed 
to it, and because the place had been the abode of their king 
the city came to be called “the king's abode" (R&jagriha). Bat 
there was another story which ascribed tho building of this city 
to Aj&tatatru whose successor made it his capital. When Asoka 
removed the seat of government to P&t*hputra he gave Raja- 
gfiha to the brahmins, and so the only inhabitants of the city 
were 1000 brahmin families. 

The legend which Yuan-chuang here relates about the 
founding of R&jagriha in the time of king Bimbi&ra is 
apparently a distortion of the legend-about the founding 
of Old R&jagriha, the Kug&grapur of our author. 1 An¬ 
other city, the name of which is not given, was afflicted 
by frequent conflagrations, and the inhabitants removed to 
the site on which they built R&jagriha. There are, however, 
various explanations of the name given by later commen¬ 
tators or historians. 2 The old city called Rftjagriha is 
represented as a yery ancient one, the third in the history 
of the world. 9 That New R&jagriha was the work of 
Bixnbis&ra or his son and successor seems to agree with 
some of the Buddhist scriptures 

In the south-west corner of the “Palace city" were two small 
monasteries in which Brethren from other countries got lodging. 
North west from these wm • tope at the place where the bouse- 


* Ta-ehi-tu-lun, ch. 3. 

2 gar. Vin. Vibhiaht, ch. 2. 
2 Ta-lu-Van, ch. 6. 
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holder (Elder) Jyotishka was bora. On the left side of the road, 
outside the south gate of the city, was a tope where Buddha 
preached and ordained R&hula. 

The name Jyotishka of this passage, transcribed as 
Chu-tise-ka or Jotiska, is explained in a note as meaning 
“Heavenly body” ( hsing-lih /g), and an old transcription 
is given as Shu-t'i-ka. Our pilgrim here calls Jyotishks 
an “Elder”, using that word apparently in the sense of 
grihapati or “householder”. This is the term applied to 
him in the Mahavastu. 1 But in other works Jyotislika is 
a very remarkable layman who enters Buddha’s church 
and becomes an arhat. His story is an interesting and 
curious romance related with certain variations in several 
treatises. An extremely wealthy man of Kfijagriha (or 
Champa.) whose wife was with child was told by theKsbapanaka 
(or Tlrthikas), to whom he was devoted, that the offspring 
would be a daughter. But Buddha told the man that his 
wife would give birth to a son who would join the 
Buddhists, become very distinguished, and attain arhatship. 
Listening to the wicked talk and counsel of the Tlrthikas 
the husband killed his wife, and had her body taken to 
the cemetery to be buried. When the corpse was blazing 
the baby was seen, and at Buddha’s request Jivaka ven¬ 
tured into the fire and rescued the infant. As the father 
refused to take charge of his son the latter was at 
Buddha’s request, adopted by king Bimbisara, and Buddha 
gave him the name Jyotishka. because lie had been saved 
from fire (Jyotis). In the course of time the boy was 
claimed by his ms terra! uncle, and he rose to be a man 
of wealth* and magnificence beyond imagination. In his 
house the walls were oi silver and the floors of crystal, 
the furniture was oi gold and other precious substances, 
his slaves were of heavenly beauty, and unseen devices 
wrought visible wonders. King Aj&ta$atru coveted the 
house and its contents, and Jyotishka in order to avoid 


1 Mahftvastu T. II, p. 271 gives only tne story of J;otuha»f 
previous existence. 
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trouble gave- away everything in alms, then entered the 
Buddhist church and rose to be an arhat. All the tem¬ 
poral and spiritual greatness of this man was explained 
by the Buddha as the result of religious merit acquired 
by him in the time of a Buddha who belonged to an era 
in the far off past. 1 This story of Jyotishka does not 
seem to be known to the Pali scriptures so far as these 
are at present accessible. 

The narrative proceeds. From the Kshula tope a journey of 
above 80 li brings one to the N&Iandft Monastery. The tradition 
was that in a Mango wood to the south of this monastery was 
a tank the dragon of which was called N&landu. and that his 
name was given to the monastery. But the facts of the case 
were that Jn-lai as a P‘usa had once been a king with his 
capital here, that as king he had been honoured by the epithet 
N&landa or "Insatiable in giving 11 on account of his kindness 
and liberality } and that this epithet.was given as its name to 
the monastery. The grounds of the establishment were originally 
a Mango Park bought by 500 merchants for ten ko{i of gold 
coins and presented by them to the Buddha. Here soon after 
the decease of the Buddha, &akrftditya> a former king of this country, 
esteeming the one Vehicle and reverencing the Three Precious 
Ones, built a monastery. This king’s son and successor Buddha- 
gupta, continuing his father’s good work, to the south of this 
monastery built another oner to the east of this king Tath&gata- 
gupta built a third monastery, and to the north-east of this 
king B&lfditya added a fourth. ,At the formal opening of this 
last monastery Brethren from all quarters wer& present by in¬ 
vitation of the king, and among these strangers were two who 
said they were Chinese. "When the king went to visit These 
latter they had disappeared in a mysterious manner, and Ilis 
Majesty was so affected by the incident that he abdicated and 
joined the Buddhist fraternity [in the monastery he bad built]. 
The rule of seniority placed him below all the Brethren, and he 


> This account is taken chiefly from the Fo-ihuo-sbu-t'i-ka-ching 
(Ho. 648), with which the Ta-pan-nie-pan-ching, ch. 28 (No* 114) 
is in genera 1 agreement. The Wu-pai-tMzu-tr.u-shuo-pen-ch'i-ching 
(Ho. 729) has no ment.on of a miraculous Imth, and the disciple 
relates his karma. The whole story is told at great length in the 
Jyotishkivad&na of the Divy&y. (XIX). bee also Rockhill’s ‘Life’ 
p. 85 and 94; Bud. Te*t S. V 0 1. II, P*. II, p. 19 and B. Texts 
Appx. p. 43. 
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did not like thi> change in his social position. He put his case 
before the ordained Brethren who thereupon made a rule that 
members of the establishment who were not fully ordained 
should rank according to age, a rule which is found in this 
monastery and in no Other. To the west of this monastery 
B&l&ditya’s son and successor V%jra built another; and to the 
north of this a king of Mfd India afterwards erected a large 
monastery. Then round all there was built a lofty enclosing 
wall with ons gate. In this establishment, the work of a 
succession of sovereigns, the sculpture was perfect and really 
beautiful. “In the monastery built by Sakriditya”, the pilgrim 
continues, “there is now an image of Buddha and every day 
40 Brethren are sent to take their food there to requite the 
bounty of the founder 1 ’. In the establishment were some 
thousands of Brethren, all men of great ability and learning, 
several hundreds being highly esteemed and famous; the Brethren 
were very strict iu observing the precepts and regulations of 
their Order; they were looked up to as models by all India; 
learning and discussing they found the day too short; day and 
night they admonished each other, juniors and seniors mutually 
helping to perfection. If among them were any who did not 
talk of the mysteries of the Tripitaka such persons, being ashamed, 
lived aloof. Hence foreign students came to the establishment 
to put an end to their doubts and then became celebrated, and 
those who stole the name [of Nfclandfc Brother] were all treated 
with respect wherever they went. Of those from abroad who 
wished to enter the schools of discussion the majority, beaten 
by the difncaltiii of the problems, withdrew; and those who 
were deeply versed in old and modern learning were admitted, 
only two or three out of ten'iucceeding. The pilgrim then 
gives the names of some celebrated men of N Aland & who had 
kept up the lustre of the establishment and continued its guiding 
work. There were fiharmapAla and Cb&ndrapAla who gave a 
fragrance to Buddha’s teachings, Gunam&ti and Sthiramati of 
excellent reputation among contemporaries, Prabhamitra of clear 
argument, and Jinamitra of elevated conversation, Jfi&nachandra 
of model character and perspicacious intellect, and §llabhadra 
whose perfect excellence was buried in obscurity. All these were 
men of merit and learning, and authors of several treatises 
widely known and highly valued by contemporaries 

Here we have an interesting but unsatisfactory account 
of the great Buddhist establishment at N&landft, the name 
of which is not even mentioned in Fa-hsien’s narrative. 
Bat the establishment was visited by the Sung pilgrim 
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who located it 16 It north from the site of Jyotishk&’s 
house which was in R&jagriha. The Life places it above 
seven yojanaa north-east from Mahftbodhi, and this is in 
agreement with I-cliing’s account. Cunningham’s identi¬ 
fication of N&land& with the modern village of Baragaon 
is well known, and it may be' correct. The journey from 
GayS .to Nalandft was probably one of between 50 and 
60 miles, and between R&jagriha and Nalanda was a 
Mango Park with a tank. 

Our pilgrim does not accept the explanation of the 
name N&landa which derives it from that of the dragon 
of the tank in the Mango Park, but I-ching was satisfied 
with this explanation. 1 Yuan-chuang preferred the J&taka 
story which referred the name to the epithet “Insatiable 
in giving (na-alara-da)” given to Buddha in a former 
existence as king of this country. In the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures, however, we find mention of a Nalanda village near 
Rajagrihawith a Pavarik (or Pftva) Mango Park in Buddha’s 
time;* and the word amra (mango) seems to be used as 
the name of the original owner of the site of the Nalanda 
establishment 

Our pilgrim mentions six monasteries as having been 
built here by as many kings, and as forming the Na¬ 
landa establishment in his time, but the last of these, 
the one erected by the king of South India, i9 not in ihe 
“Fang-chih”. The story of the two Chinese pilgrims 
appearing at Bal&ditya’s inauguration of his monastery is 
not clear, and the sudden disappearance of these Brethren 
is not explained. This king, the pilgrim tells us, became 
a member of the. Buddhist fraternity, but we are appar¬ 
ently to understand that he only joined his own monastery 
as a lay-brother. Then being the last lay novice he was 
bglow all the other metnbers of the establishment, and 
his pride was wounded. So the monks made a rule that 

1 Hsi-ytt-ch'iu, ch. 1; Cbavannes, 'Memoires* p. 84. 

* IVUj. Nik. Vol. 1, p. 871; Chung-ahan-chicg, ch. 82, 65. S«e 
aJio Dlgha J. 211,212; If. 81—84 (trbns)atod in Rhys Davids, 'Buddhist 
SuttasV p. IS—154 
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in their monastery “unordained members were to rank 
according to ,their age” (jfc 5 $ £ J£t ¥ tt ft %)• 
Julien apparently understood these words to mean that 
the lay members were to rank among themselves according 
to age, but this would not help the king’s position as 
“ranking after the Brethren 1 ’ ({& Jg ft 5 ^). Further, the 
text for “in the original monastery of kipg Sakraditya 
there is now an image of Buddha” is ct Ti-jili-wang-pen-ka« 
lan - chft-chin-chi-Fo-hsiang (# 0 3 £ {Jp S: £ ^ j§* 
fjft)* Julien having H for 0 translates — w Le roi dit: 
Dans le content fonde par le premier roi (le couvent de 
Nalanda) } je vais placer aujourd’hui la statue du Bouddha 
This is a most unhappy rendering, and the bad text cannot 
be held responsible for all its faults. In the next sen¬ 
tence of Julien’s translation the future tense should Tie 
substituted for the present, and the inverted commas should 
be removed from the paragraph. The words are Yuan- 
chuang’s statements, and are not put in the mouth of a 
king. It is probable that the Sakrfiditya monastery was 
in ruins when Yuan-chuang visited the place, and that the 
forty Brethren were sent from another vih&ra to eat their 
breakfast at it, to keep up the memory of the establish¬ 
ment and its founder. At I-ching’s time there Vere only 
the foundations of this monastery visible. 

In his description of the high tone and austere lives of the , 
Nalanda Brethren Yuan-chuang writes—“If there ivere auy 
who did not talk of the mysteries of the Tripitaka.sujch per¬ 
sons, being ashamed, kept aloof’. The Chinese is —gi ^ 7f % 
IW Ifc Julien’s rerdeVing is— 

“S’il y avait des hommes incapahles de traitei* le^ n\ati 6 res 
abstraites des trois recueils, ils Gtaient comptes pour ritn 
et se voyaient couverts de honte”. This is not fair to 
the devout students, as there is nothing in the text to 
show that they despised their idle brethren. The latter 
felt they were, without companions, alone and miserable. 
Our pilgrim’s expression about them was apparently 
suggested by the saying of an old statesman who described 
his lonely sorrow to the emperor by the words hsing-ying* 
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hsiang-tiao Oft §£ jfl rfi), “ho and his shadow having to 
exchange condolences”. Finding their indolence isolate? 
them the idle Brethren “felt ashamed of themselves” 
Further in the translation here given of Yuan-chuang’s 
account the words—“Of those from other lands who 
wished to enter the schools for discussion the majority, 
beaten by the difficult problems, withdrew”, are in Julien’s 
rendering—“Si un homme d’un autre pays voul&it entrer 
et prendre part &ux conferences, le gardien dp la porte 
lui adressait des queationsdifiiciles. Le plus grand nombre 
6tait r6duit au silence et s’en retournait”. The text is— 

\ Jf. In Julien’s rendering of this passage the words 
min-che, it will be seen, are severed from the preceding 
words to which they belong and are taken in the sense 
of janitor or porttSr. Julien’s text, however, may have 
had shou-min-che meaning “gate-keeper”, which 

is the reading in the Fang-chih. But in the A, B, and 
D texts the reading is simply min-che , and C has QH 
which is evidently a misprint. The continuation of toe 
sentence in the original has been given above, and it will 
be seen that context and construction require the inter¬ 
pretation here given which is also that of native scholars. 
The phrase ju-min is a very common one in popular and 
literary use, and means to join a school or enter a trade 
or profession. Here the pilgrim tells his reader that of 
those who came from other countries to Nftlandft in toe 
desire of becoming disputants—religious controversialists— 
the majority went back beaten by the difficult problems, 
while those who were profound in ancient and modern 
lore “obtained entrance”, that is joined the schools of 
debate. But it is true that min-che means a janitor and 
a disciple who acts as such. 

Of the “great Fuses” here mentioned by i uan-chuang 
as having rendered good service to Buddhism in tf&landt 
by their expository commentaries three are mentioned in 
other parts of the Records viz. Gugamati, Dharmkp&la, 
and Sllpbhadra. Of these the last was the abbot of the 
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JSfftlandfi. establishment at the time of Yuan-chuang’s visit, 
and became the pilgrim’s friend and teacher. Dharma- 
p&la probably died about A. D 600, and Gunainati was 
much earlier. Contemporary with the latter apparently 
was another of the “great Paisas”, Sthiramati. This 
scholar was the author of an “Introduction to Mah&y&nism’ 
which was translated into Chinese about A. D. 400; and 
he composed another short metaphysical treatise which 
was translated in A. D. 691. 1 * Jinamitra, another of the 
“great P‘usas’\ is known as the author of a valuable com¬ 
pendium of the Yinaya of the Sarv&stiv&dins which we 
have in I-ching’s translation.* The three other great 
luminaries of Nalandft cited by our pilgrim, viz. Chandra- 
pala, Jnanachandra, and Prabhamitra do not appear as 
authors of books in the collections of Buddhist works. 
The Jnanachandra mentioned by I-ching as one of the 
famous Brethren of West India at his time, and as attached 
to the Tiladha Monastery, may be the learned Brother 
of that name in the passage before us. 1-ching mentions 
also Dharmapala, Sllabhadra, and Guparaati in his list 
of the Buddhist sages who flourished in the period not 
long before his time. Mr. Takakusu makes him include 
also Sthiramati, but I-ching’s text has An-hui which is 
the translation for Sthilamati. The latter was contemporary 
with Dharmapftla while Sthiramati must, have lived before 
A. D. 400. 3 In Julien’s translation of the part of the 
present passage which tells of the “great P‘usas” of 
Nftlanda we have “Qighrabouddha” as one of them. But 
this is an error of the translator, who mistook the words 
ming-min (I \J\ for a proper name. These words here 

form part of the descriptive statement about Jh&nachandra 
“whose character formed an example of bright activity”; 
the clause is parallel to the next one which mentions the 
perfect virtue of Silabhadra, which was in dark seclusion. 


1 Bun. Nanjio's Catalogue Nos. 1243, 1258, 1127. 

* Bun. No. 1127. 

3 Nan-hai-ch‘i-kuei, eh, 34. Takakusu pp. 181, 226. 
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The words ming-mn are omitted from the account in the 
jPangchih. 

We now return to the pilgrim's description which proceeds 
to relate that all around the N&landft establishment were 100 
sacred vestiges of which two or three are to be briefly noticed. 
To the west was a temple at a place where the Buddha had 
lodged for three months and preached to dcvat and men, and 
above 100 paces to the south of this was a tope where a foreign 
bhikshu had visited Buddha. This bhikshu on meeting Buddha 
prostrated himself and prayed for rebirth as a universal sovereign; 
Buddha hereupon remarked with sorrow that as this man's merit 
was vast, and his faith firm, he would have attained Buddhahood 
if he had so desired. Now he would have to become a sovereign 
once for every atom of dust from the place of his prostration 
down to 'the “gold wheel”. As he Was given up to worldly joy 
the sacred fruit would bo thus remote (that is, he would attain 
arhatship only after all these countless rebirths). To the south 
of this tope was a standing image of Kuan-tzu-tsai P‘usa, some¬ 
times seen with a censer in the hand performing pradakshina 
to Buddha's temple. To the south of this was a tope which 
contained the shaven hairs and nail-clippings of the Buddha for 
three months; and devotees who performed pradakshina to this 
tope were often cured of their ailments. Near the tank outside 
the west wall was a tope where a Tlrthika holding a small bird 
in his hand asked Buddha about life agd death. Sonth-east 
from this and above 60 paces within the wall was a remarkable 
bifurcated tree, according to the A and G texts 80 or 90 (but 
according to B and D eight or nine) feet high Thin tree, the 
height of which never varied, had grown from a tooth-stick 
thrown on the ground by the Buddha. To the east of the Tooth- 
stick tree was a large temple above 200 feet high where the 
Buddha had preached. To the north oi this above 100 paces 
was a temple with an image of Kuan-tzu-tsai P‘usa which be- 
lieviug worshippers saw in various forms and at different posi¬ 
tions. To the north of this Was a large temple above 800 feet 
high built by king B&lftditya. In its size and ornamentation 
and in its image of Buddha this temple resembled the one at 
the Bodbi Tree. 

The Tlrthika with the small bird, c/i ( to t of this passage 
is mentioned also by I-ching who calls the man a brahmin 
and represents him as coming to question the Buddha. 
I-ching tells us also that the chaitya, about ten feet high, 
at the spot was called in Chinese the Ch'Mi-fu-t'n ('£ 
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mnm) or the Ch‘io-li Tope. 1 In his account of the 
Buddha’s Tooth-stick Tree here, as before, Yuan-cfiuaag 
uses the common Chinese term Yang<hih or w Willow- 
branch” instead of the correct term Chih-mu or “Tooth- 
stick”. This tree was afterwards seen by I-ching who is 
at pains to tell us that it was not a willow. 2 The Bala- 
di<ya Temple heie mentioned was the Buddha Hall of the 
Monastery built by that king. In the Life tliis hall is 
placed to the north-east of N&landa. It is probably the 
Baiadilya chaitya which I-ching describes as very beautiful, 
and as containing an image of the Buddha in the attitude 
of preaching. 

The pilgrim preceeds to relate that to tho north-east of Bfila- 
ditya’s Temple was a tope where Buddha had preached and to 
the north-west was a sitting-place of the Four Past Buddhas; 
to the south was a bronze {tushi) temple in course of construc¬ 
tion by king Siiaditya. To the east of this above 200 paces 
and outside the wall of the establishment was king Ptirnavarma’s 
copper image of the Buddha more than 80 feet high in a six¬ 
storeyed building. Two or three li north from this was a brick 
temple with a large image of T&ra P‘usa, a popular object of 
worship. 'Within the south gate of the wall was a large well 
which had been miraculously produced in the Buddha's liietime. 
To the south-west of the Nalanda sanghkrama, eight or nine ft, 
was the town Kou-li-ha (Kolika) in which was an Asoka tope; 
this was the place of Mudgalaputra’s birth ami death. This 
leads to an account of the conversion and ordination of Mudgala- 
putra and his friend Sariputra. Thiee or four li to the east of 
Kolika, the pilgrim continues, was a tope at the place where 
king BimbisSra came in great state to meet the Buddha on the 
latter’s first visit to RajagTiha as Buddha. Above twenty li south¬ 
east from this was Ka-lo-pi-na-ka, town with an Asoka tope; 
this was the birth place of &iriputra, and the scene of his death. 
The pilgrim then tells the story of S&nputra’s birth, 'bis religious 
life, and his final passing away. 

In this passage our pilgrim calls {lie birth place of 
Maudgaly&yanaputra Kolika (or Kulika) and describes it 
as being eight or nine li to the south-west of Nalanda. 


t Hsi-yii-ch'iu, ch 1. 

* Nan-hai-clri-kuei, ch. S. Hsi-yii-ch'iu, ch. 1. 
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In the Life the place is called the “Monastery (i. e. Na- 
landa) Village”, and it is represented as being seven 
yojanas north-east from the Bodhi Tree; the Mah&vastu 
calls it Kolitagr&maka and places it half a yojana from 
Rajagriha. 1 In the “Hsing-chi-ching”* and other works 
the name is Kolika as here, and in the Sarvata Vinaya 
it is Lin-yuan ($c |R). “Wood-Garden” or Lin-wei (gj). 
“Wood-inclosure”. 3 Kolita, a designation of Maudgalyft- 
yanaputra, was probably derived from the name of his 
native town. But it is translated into Chinese by T'ten- 
pao (% $}) or “Carried in the arms by devas”, 4 and into 
Tibetan by Pan-sky es, the “Lap-born” of Csoma's render- 
ing. 6 The name which Yuan-elmang gives here for ^ari- 
putra’s birth-place does not seem to be known to other 
authors. Julien restores the Ka-lo-pi-na-h* of the text as 
K&lapin&ka, but this is merely a conjecture. It is appar¬ 
ently only another name for the Nala (or Nalada) of 
Fa-hsien and other Buddhist writers. Yuan - chu&ng’s 
town -was 20 li south-east from the BimbisUra tope which 
was on the south side of N&landa, and the villago of Nala, 
the Nalagr&mi of some Pali writers, was above 20 li south¬ 
east from Nalandft. 6 In the Mahnvastu the birthplace of 
Sariputra is called Nalandngramaka and it, like Mudgala- 
putra’s home, is placed half a yojana from Rajagriha. 
Fa-hsien places Nala one yojana to 'the east of this city, 7 
and this agrees with Yuan-chuang’s location of his Ka-lo- 
pi-na-ka. , Another name given to S&riputra’s birth-place 
is Upatishya (or l/patissa), which is also his own proper 
name. * 

Going back to our pilgrim's narrative, it proceeds to tell us 
tbat four, or five li south-east from the town of Ka-lo-pi-nak# 

* T. Ill, p. 56. 

7 Ch. 48. 

3 Tsa-shib, ch. 28. 

* Sar. Vin. Ch'u-chia-shih. ch. 1. 

4 As. Res. VoJ. XX, p. 49; RockhiJ], ‘Life 1 , p. 44. 

4 Sar. Yin. IWshih, ch. 18. 

1 Mah&vastu 111, 56. Foe-kuo-chi, ch. 98 

* Hardy It B. p. 800. 
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was a tope at the place where, according to one story, a disciple 
of Ssriputra, aid according to another legend three Kotis of 
Kasyapa Buddha’s arhats passed away for ever. At a distance 
cf above thirty li east from this tope was the Indra-salaguhh or 
Indra’s Cave Mountain. This mountain, whose sombre gorges 
were covered with vegetation, had two peaks, and in the pre¬ 
cipitous south side of the west peak was a broad low cave in 
which the Buddha often lodged. While the Buddha was staying 
here once (or according to another reading, from time to time), 
Indra delineated on a stone 42 doubts whioh he wished to have 
solved, and Buddha gave the solutions; the marks still existed. 
The image [of Buddha] recently made here is after the old 
sacred style. On the east peak of this mountain was a ciora- 
stery, and the Brethren in it saw lights burning before the 
Buddha image in the cave of the peak opposite. In front of 
this monastery was the Hing-sha (or Hams a) that is Wild-goose 
Tope. The Brethren of this monastery had been Hlnayanists 
and so “Gradualists”, who accepted and observed the rule as to 
the three lawful kindB of flesh for food. It happened, however, 
on one occasion that these kinds of food were not to be had; 
a Brother walking up and down saw a flock of wild geese flying 
overhead. He said aloud in joke—- tt To-day there is no break¬ 
fast for the Brethren; the MahSsattva must know the right 
time”. Before he had finished speaking one of the wild geese, 
dropping to the ground, gave up his dead body for the Brethren. 
The bhikshu went and reported the matter to them, whereupon 
all were greatly moved. They said among themselves—Ju-lai 
preached and taught the right thing at the right occasion -with 
dogged Btupidity we have followed the “gradual” teaching—it 
is the “Great Vehicle” which is the right system and we must 
give up our former tenets and follow Jhe holy ordinances—this 
wild goose has come to warn us, and be our true guide, and we 
must make a lasting memorial of its substantial merit. So the 
iroose was buried, and this tope was erected over its body. 

The mountain of Indra’s Cave of this passage has been 
indentified by Cunningham with the small isolated mountain 
of Fa-hsien, and both with the modern Giryek. 1 But this 
double identification, as Fergusson has pointed out, is 
open to objections. 2 In a sutra of the Digha Nikftya and 
in the corresponding Chinese texts, Indra’s Cave was in 

* ‘Anc. Geog. of India', p. 471. 

1 J. R. A. S. Vol. VI, p. 229. 
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the mountain called Vediyaka, to the north of the Amra- 
Phrk Village on the east of Raj agriha, and in the north 
side of the mountain. 1 The Cave of the canonical books 
could not have been in the side of a precipice, as Buddha 
is represented in them as walking up and down in front 
of it in conversation with Ananda. 2 Then Yuan-chuang 
represents the mountain as being covered with a dense 
growth of vegetation, and the Vediyaka mountain was, at 
least in the Buddha’s time, without any trees to give shade 
and shelter to the bhikshus. Indra once visited Buddha 
in the cave in this mountain, and the god came attended 
b) the Gandharva musician and a company of other gods. 
On this occasion Indra stated his doubts and difficulties 
to Buddha who replied to them one by one. This visit 
had no connection with one paid to the Buddha on the 
Gridhrakuta mountain by the same Gandharva musician 
by name Panckasikkha. Fa-hsien’s small isolated hill 
may be, as Ferguson supposes, at Behar, although the 
difference in distance is very great. Yuan-chuang’s Indra- 
Cave mountain may possibly be the Videha of other 
writers, by mistake for Vediyaka. In the sutras which tell 
of Indra's questions there is no mention of the number 42, 
nor is there any writing down of question or answer. 

The very interesting passage, here condensed in trans¬ 
lation, about the Brethren in the monastery with the 
Haipsa tope, to which reference has been made in a pre¬ 
vious chapter, deserves the attention of students of 
Buddhism. Here we have in Magadha a community of 
Buddhist monks, which had been following the Vinaya as 
it has come to us in the Pali language, giving up suddenly 
one of its rules as unworthy of their creed and unorthodox. 
The Brethren in the Monastery had adhered to the rule 
prescribed by Buddh that flesh-food might be taken if 
three specified conditions were fulfilled. One day they 


* Dtgha Nikaya Ii. 26*8,269; Chang-a-hau-ching, vh . 10, Fo-shuo- 
tii4ng-ching, ch. 2. 

2 Sdng-ki-lii, ch. 28. 
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could not get any animal food lawful for them to eat; a 
thoughtless Brother seeing wild geese flying overhead said 
jesting — The Brethren today have no breakfast, the 
Mah&sattva must know the right time”. Julien missing 
the drift of the whole passage makes the joking bhikshu 
address the others saying — “Aujourd’hui, la pitance des 
religieux est insuffisante. Mo-ho-sa-to (Mah&sattvas—nobles 
etres), il faut que vous sachiez que voila le moment”. 
There is no point or sense in this latter sentence, and 
bhikshus are not styled Maha^attvas. The Mah&sattva 
of the speaker was evidently the candidate for future 
Buddhahood, and as such he was to be ready to give up 
his life in charity at the right opportunity. While the 
bhikshu was speaking a goose, being it is to be supposed 
a Bodhisattva Mah&sattva in that incarnation, fell from 
the flock, and gave up his body for food to the hungry 
monks. These, however, were so moved with sad feelings 
that they could not sook the goose; they buried it and 
became Mahay&nists, As such they gave up the “gradual” 
system which allowed of exceptions and relaxations in 
rule and doctrine. They were hencef^-th to observe the 
strict rule that flesh was not to to be eaten by then in 
any circumstances. This is the Mahayanist.s’ version of 
Buddha’s teaching, but in the Vinaya, as has been seen, 
the expressly allows fish and flesh to his disciples on the 
thr<*e conditions of not having seen, not having heard, and 
not having bad suspicion. 

Our pilgrim’s narrative goes on to stale that a journey of 
150 or 160 li north-east from the mountain of Imira's Cave 
brought him to the Kapota (or Kapotaka) Ka lan or Pigeon 
Monastery The Brethren of this establishment, over 200 in 
number, were disciples of the Sarvastivadin school. To the 
north-cast of the monastery was an \soka tope, and the pilgrim 
tells the foolish unBuddhistic story which accounted for the 
name of the monastery. He goes on to state th^t two or three 
It south from the Pigeon Monaster) was a tail isolated hill well 
wooded and abounding m flowers and six earns, on the hill were 
numerous sacred buildings with miraculous powers and executed 
with consummate art In the central temple was a small image 
of Kuan-tzu'tsai P-usa. majestic and grave, holding a lotus fn 
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one hmnd, and having an image of Buddha above hit forehead. 
Devotees fatted seven or fourteen days, or even a month, in the 
earnest desire of seeing the Pusa, and those who came under 
his influence beheld him in all his grandeur emerge from the 
image and address to them comfort and counsel. This temple 
was, erected by a king of Ceylon who one morning looking into 
his mirror saw, not himself, but this P*usa in a tftla wood on a 
small hill in Magadha; deeply affected the king made search and 
found the image here like the one in his mirror; so he erected 
this temple and established worship. Other princes followed 
his example and built temples by its side, and religious services 
with flowers and music have been kept up continuously. A 
journey of above 40 ft south-east from this hill brought one 
to a monastery with above fifty Brethren all Hlnay&nists, and 
near to this was a miracle-working tope. To the north-east of 
this monastery above 70 ft and on the south side of the Ganges 
was a large populous town with elegant Deva-Temples; near 
the south-east side was a large tope wbore the Buddha bad 
once preached. Going east from this, and passing for above 
100 ft over hill and through wood, the pilgrim reached the Zo- 
pan (or yin)-ni (or yi)4o town. In front of the Monastery here 
was a large Asoka tope on the spot where the Buddha had 
preached for three months; north of this two or three ft was a 
large tank above thirty ft in circuit with lotus flowers of the 
four colours blooming in all seasons. 

According to the Life the marvellous image of the Kuan- 
tztt-tsai P*usa here mentioned was made of sandal-wood, 
and it was enclosed by railings; the worshippers tried 
their fortune by casting flowers and garlands at the image. 
At the present day worshippers of Kuan-yin P*usa in 
many parts of China may be seen throwing a flower, or 
a small silk scarf, or some other small article, at the image 
of the P‘usa; and the response to the worshipper’s prayer 
h read in the fate of the object thrown. 

The name of the town here given as Loli*pan-yi (or 
L(bpan-ni)-lo g£) was ™ Julien’s text Lo-ym(fjfc)- 

m-io and he restored this as Rohinlla. The restoration 
has of course been adopted by subsequent writers, but it 
cannot be acceptefi ; the reading -yin- is found only in 
the B text, A, C ; and D all having I/bpan-ni-lo. These 
syllables may represent an original like Lavaiilla, but 
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there is no hint as to the meaning of the word, and it 
may have been Lavan&nlla. 

Our pilgrim here writes of lotus-flowers of four colours, 
but commonly only three colours are mentioned; these 
are the red, white, and blue lotus-flowers, and eaoh of 
these has a variety of names. But we read of four varieties 
of lotus-flowers in one tank, and these four are usually 
represented as the padma (which is red), the utpala (blue), 
the pupdarlka and kumuda (which are white!. 
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CHTJAN X. 

I-LAN-NA-PO-FA-TO COUNTRY. 

The narrative in the Records relates that from the monastery 
of the town Lob-pan-ni-lo (Lavananlla?! the pilgrim journeyed 
east through a mountain forest for more than 200 li to the 
I-lan-na-po-fa-to country. This country was above 3000 li • in 
circuit, and its capital, which was 20 li in circuit, on its north 
side was close to the Ganges. The region was fertile with a 
genial climate and inhabitants of honest waye, there were above 
ten Buddhist monasteries and more than 4000 Brethren the 
most of whom were Blnayanists of the Sammitlya school ; there 
were above twenty Deva-temples and the adherents of the 
various religions lived pell-mell. In recent times the king of a 
neighbouring state had deposed the ruler and given the capital 
to the Buddhist Brethren, erecting in the city two monasteries 
each of which had about 1000 Brethren of the Sarv&stivadiq 
school. Beside the capital and close to the Ganges was the I- 
lan-na mountain, the dark mists of which eclipsed sun and 
moon; on this an endless succession of rishis had always lodged 
and their teachings were still preserved in the Deva-temples; 
moreover the Buddha had lived here, and preached his religion 
to devas and men. To the south of the capital was a tope 
where Buddha had preached, and to the west of this was the 
tope of the bhikshu Shi-lu-to-pinsJii-ti-kou-ti (Srotavimsatikojii) 
at the place where he was born. The pilgrim then relates the 
well-known legend about this disciple. He then goes on to 
describe that in the west of this country to the south of the 
Ganges was a small isolated mountain with two tall summit* 
one above the other. Here the Buddha once kept the 8ummer 
Retreat, and reduced to submission the yaksha Po-ku-lf> (Bakuia); 
at the foot of the south-east ledge were traces of Buddha’s 
sitting on a large rock, above which was a tope On a rock 
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adjoining this on the south side were traces of the Buddha’& 
water-jar which ho had placed on it, the traces being above 
an inch deep and forming an eight-whorled flower. A short 
distance to the south-east of the Buddha’s sitting-place was a 
footprint of Bak&ia, one foot five 01 six inches long, by seven 
or eight inches wide and nearly two inches deep. Behind this 
was a stone sitting image of the Buddha about six feet high; 
and on the west side of this was an exercise-place of Buddha. 
On the top of this mountain was the old house of the Yaksha, 
and to the north of this was a foot-print of Buddha at which 
was a tope. The Yaksha Bakula when overcome by Buddha 
promised to give up the killing of human beings and the eating 
of flesh, he then became a Buddhist, and on his death was 
reborn in Heaven. To the west of this mountain were six or 
seven springs the water of which was very hot. In the woods 
among the mountains in the south of this country were numerous 
large wild elephants. 

The name given by our pilgrim to the country here 
described, viz— I-lan-na-po-fa-to has been restored by 
Julien as Hiranyaparvata, or “Golden Mountain”, and 
the restoration has been blindly accepted. The latlei 
part of this restoration is apparently correct, but I-lan-na 
cannot be taken to represent Hiranya, nor is there anything 
golden in the country or mountain in the pilgrim’s descrip¬ 
tion. The syllables I-lan-na apparently stand fox irana 
which denotes a piece of wild or barren land L We find 
the word used by Nagarjuna who compares a Brother 
living in violation of the Vinaya to an irana (i-lan) in a 
wood of sandal trees . 1 In the Life I-lan^na , or as we 
may provisionallj restore the word, Irana is used to 
designate the country. St. Martin, followed by Cunningham 
and Fergusson, identifies this region with the modem 
district of Monghyr . 2 In the statement that the capital 
* on its north side was close to the Ganges” I have 
followed the D text which has lin (gfe), near to* Instead 
of this the other texts have lu (g§), a road, which does 


1 Ta-chih-tu-lun, eh. 13. But in this, as in some other passages, 
i-lan-na is probably the name of a tree disliked and avoided on 
account of its offensive odour. 

* Julien HI, p. 386; A. GK I. p. 476; Fergusson op. c. p. 234 
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not seem to make good sense. Our pilgrim, we learn 
from the Life, remained at the capital a year studying 
the “VibhSsha-lnn” (No. 1279) and the “Abhidharma-shun- 
chdng-li-lun”, (No. 1265). His teachers were apparently 
Tathftgatagupta and Ksh&ntisimha, two prominent Brethren 
of the SarvSstiv&din Monasteries of which he makes mention. 
In the notice of the Irapa mountain in the above passage 
the pilgrim describes it as “having dark mists” which 
eclipsed sun and moon. For the words within inverted 
commas the original is han-t‘u-yen-hsia (£* @ 8) 

literally “holding ejecting smoke-mists”. Julien’s trans¬ 
lation is “d’ou sortent des masses de fum£e et des vapeurs”. 
This is much more than is in the text, which is- merely a 
poetic expression for “over the mountain hang dark clouds 
whioh efface sun and moon”. As the mountain had always 
been inhabited it could not have been an active volcano. 

The bhikshu whom Tuan-chuang in the above passage 
calls Srotavimsatikoti. translated by him “Heard 200 yi”, 
and of whose life he gives a few wellknown particulars, 
was a famous arhat among the disciples of the Buddha. 
In the canonical books he is a native of ChampS and his 
death, according to Yuan-chuang, took place in the Kon- 
kanapur country. The “200 yt” of our author is a 
mistake for twenty yi, that is, twenty Koti, and for 
Srota we should have Sroua apparently, the name of the 
constellation under which the bhikshu was bom. 1 The 
chief circumstances of his life are given in the Vinaya, 
and he is to be distinguished from another disciple named 
drooakptikarua (Souak&tikauu*) *dse mentioned in the 
Vinaya.2 

The small isolated hill of the present passage which 
was in the west of Iraua was identified by Cunningham 
with the hill now called Mahsdeva. But Dr. Waddell has 


> M. B. p. 964; Pali Vinaya 1. 179; Safi-ffa-lfi, eh. 88; JEtockhill, 
-‘Life’, p. 79; Trihg-yi-a-han-ching, eh. 18 whore the name given i» 
that of the other dieeiple. 

a Pali Vinaya 1.194; Sar. Vin. P*i-ko-ahih; Safi-ttn-ly'L e. 
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given reasons, which seem to he conclusive, against this 
identification and in favour of his own suggestion that 
the hill is Mount Uren. 1 Is it possible that in the latter 
name we have a corruption of Irana? The Fang-chih 
makes the small isolated hill to have been one li or about 
Vs of a mile in length. The Yaksha Bakula (or Vakula) 
of this hill does not seem to be known to the Buddhist 
scriptures. But in these we read of a carnivorous anthro¬ 
pophagous Yaksha whom Buddha reduced to submission, 
converted, and received into his religion.? In the Chinese' 
translations this Yaksha lived in Kuang-ye (jj£ or mm 
that is, the'" wild wilderness or uninhabited country. The 
Sanskrit original for Kuang-ye is Atari, and this is 
apparently the Alawee of Bigandet and the Alawaka of 
Hardy. But it cannot be the Irapa-parvata country of 
our pilgrim, which was to the east of ftfij&gaha, .whereas 
the Kuang-ye was to the west of that city. 

CHAMPA. 

_ The pilgrim, continuing bis narrative, relates that from the 
Iranaparvata country he proceeded east, following the south bank 
of the Gauge*, and after a journey of above BOO li he came to 
the Chan-p'o (Champa) country. This the pilgrim describes as 
above 4000 li in circuit, with its capital more than 40 li in circuit, 
situated on the south side of the Ganges. There were some 
tens of monasteries mostly in ruins, and there were above 200 
Brethren all Hlnayftnists. At the beginning of this kalpa, he 
relates, when men were homeless savages, a goddess came down 
from Heaven, and after bathing in the Ganges became pregnant. 
She bore four sons, who divided the world among them, and 
built cities, and the first city built was Champa. To the east 
of the capital about 140 li ou the south side of the Ganges was 
a high islet on which was a Deva-temple, a place beautiful and 
enchanting. 

The statement here made by Yuan-chuang that Champa 
was the first city built ou the renovation of the world js 
found in several of the Buddhist scriptures, but without 


1 A. G. I. p. 476; J. A. S. Ben. 1892 F. I, p. 1. 
* Ta-pau-nie-p ( an*ching, eh. 15 (No. 114). 
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the story of the goddess* 1 .In the scriptures we find the 
Buddha often visiting this oity, and lodging at the tank 
called Gaggara, in Chinese transcriptions Ka-ga or Oa-ga 
(IS ft or ft ft)- 2 The country was ruled for a time by 
the Anga dynasty, and it is called the Apga country, but 
in the Buddha’s time was subject to Magadha.* Fa-hsien 
makes Champa to have been 18 yojanas easjb from P&t&li- 
putra down the Ganges, and on the south side of that 
river; he calls it a large country; he mentions topes at 
the site of Buddha’s ching-shQ, that is, vihara, and exer¬ 
cise ground, and at the sitting-place of the Four Buddhas, 
with resident Brethren.* In several of the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures the capital of this country is represented as a large 
and flourishing city. The transc iption of the name given 
here by our pilgrim, Chanp'o (fig or $j), is that used 
by Fa-hsien; another way of transcribing the name is 
Chan-p l 4 o (£ }£). Cunningham has identified the city 
Champa of this passage with the xnedern Ehagalpur, and 
this identification "has been accepted. 5 But Champa was 
the name given also to a large district which apparently 
included our pilgrim’s Irapaparvata as we find the scene 
of the story of the Buddha and §ronaviqisatikoti laid m 
Champft. Irana and Champa are also mentioned together 
as having'a great supply of war elephants. 

KA-OHU-W£lN(?)-KT-LO. 

From Champ*, the pilgrim proceeds to relate, he travelled 
east above 400 li to the He{ka)-chu wen^yh l i-lo Country. This 
country was above 2000 li in circuit, low and moist, yielding 
good crops; the climate was* warm and the people were straight 
forward; they esteemed superior abilities and held learning in 


1 Ttv-lu-t'an-ching, ch. U (No. 661). 

a Digh. Nik. Vol. I, p. 1U (P. T. S.); Sam. Nik. Vol. I, p. 195; 
Chang-a-han-ching. ch. 15; Sar. Yin. Yao-shih, ch. 2. 

2 Chang-a-han-ching, ch. 6; Vinaya Texts Vol. II, p. 1 and note; 

Sar. Viu»>P'o-8&ng-8hih, ch. 16.17. Rhys Davids, 'Buddhist India 1 , p. 24 

4 Fo-kuo-chi, ch. 37. 

* A. G. I. p 477; Fergusson J. R. A. S. t Yol. VI. 1873. c. p. 235. 
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respect. There were six or seven Buddhist Monasteries and 
above 300 Brethren; the Deva-Temples were ten in number ami 
the various systems lived pell-mell. The native dynasty had been 
extinguished some centuries before the time of the pilgrim 1 ! 
visit, and the country had come under a neighbouring state, so 
the capital was deserted and the people lived in towns and villages. 
Hence when king $IladityA in his progress to “East India 11 held 
his court here, he cut grass to make huts, and burned these when 
leaving. There were many wild elephants in the south of this 
country. In the northern part of the country, not far from the 
Ganges, was a lofty belvedere built of stone and brick; its base 
was broad and high, and its artistic ornamentation was exquisite; 
on each of its sides were carved images of holy beings, the 
Buddhas and the devas being made different in appearance. 

The name of the country here described by our pilgrim 
is u Kie-schou-ou-kbi-lo” in Julien’s transcription. This 
agrees with the reading in the D text which is lifj 

jjijt but instead of the third character of this transcrip¬ 
tion (read wu or wo) the other texts have Pg, which is 
properly pronounced win or men The Fangchih agrees 
with the D text; and in one text of the Life we have 
mo (^) instead of chu and the name is given as Ka-mo- 
wu-ki-lo. As we are told to pronounce the character for 
wen here as wo, and as this character is used in another 
place to transcribe the syllable ut or u, *we should perhaps 
read the name here Ka-cha-wo-ki’lo. Julien restores the 
Indian original as Kajughira, and this restoration has been 
generally followed, although it seems to leave out the third 
character. In a note to our text we are told that the 
popular name for the country was Ra-ying-lde-lo. Julien's 
reading here was apparently Ka-sMng-kie-lo which may be 
the correct reading. This would give us an original like 
Kajangala, and Kajangala or Kajangala is the name of a 
place in this neighbourhood mentioned in very early Buddhist 
Pali texts * 

Cunningham makes the country of our passage to be 
Kankjol now Rajmahal, and Fergusson fancies that w the 
place must be sought for either at Sicligully or R&jmahal, 
or somewhere between these places”. In the T‘ang-Shu 


‘ [See J. R. A. S. 1904 pp. 3G-88.) 
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we have the name of a country given as in our text except 
for the omission of the character for khi, probably a slip 
of the copyist. There this country is described as being 
400 U south-west from Fun-na-fa-tan-na , in the east of 
“Mid-India”, and on the south of the Ganges. 1 

For the last clause of the above passage Julien has— 
tt Sur les quatre faces de la tour, on a ex6cut6 en bas 
relief, dans des compartiments s6pares, les images des 
saints, des Bouddhas et des Divas 11 . This does not seem 
to express the author’s meaning, which seems to be that 
the images of the Buddhist worthies, or of the Buddha, 
were of a different character from those of the devas. 
The phrase chil-pie ((g jjjl]) which we have met already, is 
explained as meaning yi-cliung or “of different kinds”, and 
we read of the chil-pie , distinctive differences of the 
80000 axioms of Buddhism. 

PUN-NA-FA-TAN-NA. 

Oar pilgrim^ narrative proceeds to relate that from Ka-chu- 
wu-kki-lo , travelling east, he crossed the Ganges, and after a journey 
of above 600 It reached the Pun-na~fa-tan-na country. This country, 
he tells us, was above 4000 li in circuit, and its capital was more 
than thirty li in circuit. The country bad a flourishing popu¬ 
lation. Tanks, hospices, and flowery groves alternated here and 
there; v the land was low and moist, and crops were abundant. 
The Jack-fruit was plentiful but still held in esteem, and we 
have a description of the fruit. The climate of the country 
.was genial; the people respected (in one text, liked) learning. 
There were twenty Buddhist Monasteries and above 3000 Brethren 
by whom the u Great and Little Vehicles” were followed; the 
Deva-Temples were 100 in number, and the followers of the 
various sects lived pell-mell, the Dig&mbara Nirgranthas being 
very numerous. Twefcty li to the west of the capital was a 
magnificent Buddhist establishment the name of which is given 
in some texts as Po-shih-p*o (£$ §£), while the D text of 

the Life has Po-kih-p'o }&) and the other texts have 

Po-kih-iha. In this monastery, which had spacious halls and 
tall storeyed chambers, were above 700 Brethren all Mab&y&nists; 
it bed also many distinguished monks from tf £ast India”. Near 
it was an Asoka tope at the place where Buddha had preached 


* A. G. I. p. 478; Fergusson op. c. p. 888; T‘ang-Shu, ch. 48. 
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for threo months, «nd near that were traces oi the Four Buddhas 
haring sat and walked up and down. Not far from this spot 
was a temple with an image of Kuan-tzfi-tsai P‘u-»a which gave 
supernatural exhibitions, and was consulted by people from far 
and near. 

The name of the country here described, Pun-na-fa-tun- 
na, har been restored as Pupdravardhana, but the word 
which Yuan-chuang heard and transcribed was evidently 
Puonavaddhana or Punyavardhana. The country so called 
is apparently the Pundavardhana of the Asokav&d&na in 
which Asoka put to death a great multitude of naked 
sectarians for doing despite to Buddhist worship.! In 
the Chinese translation the name is transcribed as Fun- 
na-p‘o-t l e-na, that is, Puonavaddhana, but it is translated 
Cheng - tseng-chang (J£ jg that is, Punyavardhana, 
“Correct increase”. 2 We also find mention of a town and 
wood called Tseng-chang, hut these were in Kosala.* 
According to the T‘ang-Shu Punnavardhana was 1200 li 
south-west from K&marupa, and 400 li north-east from 
Ka-chu-tou-khirlo. 1 Cunningham proposed to identify the 
country of the present passage witli the modern district 
of Pubna (Pabna); but Fergusson dissents from this view, 
and regards the country as corresponding rather to the 
modem Rungpur (Rangpur), both places being in the 
Bengal Presidency. 3 

KA-MO-LU-P‘0 (KAMARUPA). 

The description in the Record* proceeds to relate that from 
Pkti-na-/a- tan-na the pilgrim travelled east above 900 li, crossed 
a large river, and came to Ka-mo-lu-p o. Thin ountry was more 
than a myriad li in circuit, and its capital above thirty IL The 
country was low and moisty the crops were regular; the Jack- 
fruit and Cocoa were in great esteem though plentiful; there 
were continuous streams and tanks to the towns; the climate 


* Divyav. p. 427. 

1 A-yii-wang-ching, ch, 3. 

* Sar. Vin. Yao-shih, cA. 8. 
i CA 43. 

* A. G. L p. 480; Fergusson op. c. p. 238. 
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was genial. The people .were of honest ways, small of stature 
and blaek-loo! Fog- their speech differed a little from that oi 
•Mid-India”; they were of violent disposition, and were persever¬ 
ing students; they worshipped t he devas, and did not believe in 
Buddhism. So there had never been a Buddhist monastery in 
the land, and whatever Buddhists there were in it performed 
their acts of devotion secretly; the Deva-Temples were some 
hundreds in number, and the various systems had some myriads 
of professed adherents. The reigning king, who was a brahmin 
by caste, and a descendant of Narky ana Deva, was named 
Bhuskaravarma (“Sun-armour”), his other name being Rumara 
^ Youth”); the sovereignty had been transmitted in the family 
for 1000 generations. His Majesty was a lover of learning and 
his subjects followed his example; men of ability came from far 
lands to study here; though the king was not a Buddhist he 
treated accomplished sramanas with respect. The narrative next 
relates how the pilgrim while at N&landi, on his return journey^ 
accepted king Kumara’s invitation to pay him a visit, the circum¬ 
stances of which are related in Chapter XI of this work. 

To the east of Karoarftpa, the description continues, the coun¬ 
try was a series of hills and hillocks without any principal city, 
and it reached to the south-west barbarians [of China], hence 
the inhabitants were akin to the Man and the Lao. The pilgrim 
learned from the people [of KamarQpa] that the south-west 
borders of Szacliuan were distant about two months' journey, 
but the mountains and rivers were hard to pass, there were 
pestilential vapours and poisonous snakes and herbs In the 
south-east of the country wer r wild elephants which ravaged in 
herds, and so there was a good supply of elephants for war 
purposes. 

The Ka-mo-lu-p'o restored as KRraarupa of this passage 
is represented; it is agreed, by the modern Kamrup or 
Western Assam with its capital Gohati. 1 In the T‘ang- 
Shu this country, called according to some texts Ka-mo- 
pa, is described as being 1600 li to the west of Upper 
Burmah, beyond the Black Mountains, and in East India; 
also as lying 600 li to the south-east of Pupdavardhana 
with the river Ka-lo»tu between that country and K&rna- 
rupa. 2 We find also in the T‘ang*Shu a country called 
Ko-me-lu (SHil) or Kamru(?) which was in the north 


* ‘Anc, Geog. of India* p. 500; Fergusson op. c. p. 288. 

* T 4 ang-Shu 1. c. 
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confines of “East India”, and 1200 li to the north-east of 
Puudavardhana. The river Ka-lo-tu of the T*ang-Shu may 
be the “large river” of the present passage which is 
possibly the Brahmaputra. Alberum places far to the 
east of Kanoj a country called Kamru, the mountains of 
which stretch away as far as the sea. 1 This is supposed 
to be Kaiaarupa but the description is not. satisfactory. 
The country bearing this name was not, as the Chinese 
place it. in “East India”, but was, as it is called in a 
Samudragupta inscription, a frontier country. 2 We need 
not suppose that the pilgrim made the journey indicated 
in the text of our present passage, and his statements as 
to distance aud bearing are not necessarily to be treated 
as authoritative. There is nothing, however, in the text 
of our passage to indicate that the pilgrim did not actually 
visit the country here described. 

SAMATATA. 

The narrative in the Records proceeds to relate that from 
K&marflps Yuan-chuang went south, and after a journey of 
1200 or 1300 li, reached the country of San-mo-ta Ka (Samatata). 
This country, which was on the sea-side and was low and moist, 
was more than 3000 li in circuit, and its capital was above 
twenty li in circuit. It had more than 30 Buddhist Monasteries 
and above 2000 Brethren all adherents of the Sthavira School. 
There were 100 Deva-Temples, the various sects lived ped-mell. 
and the Digembara Nirgranthas were very numerous. Near the 
capital was an Asoka tope where the Buddha had preached 
seven days for devae and men. Beside this were vestiges of a 
sitting and an exercise place of the four Buddhas. In a mo¬ 
nastery near this Bpot was a dark-bine jade image of the Buddha, 
eight feet high, showing all the distinctive characteristics and 
exercising marvellous powers. The pilgrim then names in suc¬ 
cession six countries beyond Samatata; these were not visited 
by him but he gained information about them at Samatata. 
These six countries are—(1) Shih-li-ck l a4a-lo to the north-east 
among the hills near the sea, (2) south east from this on a bay 
of the sea Ka-tnola*g-ka y (8) To-lo-po-ti to the east of the pre- 


t Alberuni Vol. I, p. 201. 

* Cor. Ins. Ind. Yol. Ill, p. 14. 
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ceding, (4) east from To-lo-po-ti was I shanq-na-pu-lo, (5) to the 
east of this was Mo-ha-chan-p'o, the Lin-yi (»,) of the 
Chinese, and (6) to the south-west of this was the Yen-mo-na- 
chou country. 

Cunningham regarded the Samatafa of this passage as 
being the district of “the Delta of the Ganges and its 
chief city which occupied the site of the modern 
Jessore”. 1 Fergusson considers it to be the Dacca district 
the former capital of which was Sonargaon. 2 We should pro¬ 
bably place it south of Dacca, and in the district of the 
modern Faridpur. T-ching, who uses our pilgrim’s tran¬ 
scription of the name, merely places the country in East 
India. 3 He calls the king at his time Hoh-lo-she-po-t'a 
($ 3 St ffl Bt) which M. Chavannes restores as Harsha- 
hhata. But the first three characters are, as he states, 
used to express Raja, and the King’s name was probably 
Rajabhata. This king was an enthusiastic adherent -and 
patron of Buddhism, and the number of Brethren in 
the capital had risen, from the 2000 in our pilgrim’s time, 
to 4000 who were all maintained by the king. Yuan- 
chuang tells us that the Brethren in the capital were of 
the Sthavira School, and at the time of I-ching’s visit they 
were evidently strong Mahayanists, but, as our pilgrim 
uses these terms, there is nothing conflicting in the two 
accounts. 4 

Of the six countries mentioned in the passage under 
notice as heard of, but not visited by our pilgrin*, Shih-li - 
ch l a-to-lo , which has been restored as $rlkshetra or Srik- 
shatra, is the Shih-li-cha-to-lo of I-ching. This has been 
identified with the Burmese Tharehliettara or the district 
of Prome. 5 But this identification requires the substitution 
of south-east for the pilgrim’s north-east which is the read- 


. A. G. I. p. 501. 

3 op. c. p. 242. 

* Hsi-yii-ch'in, ch. 2 and Chavannes, ‘Memoire’, p. 128 and note. 

4 See above p. 188. 

„» Nan-hai-ch'i-kwei, ch. 1: Takakusu. lnt. p. LI and note, and p. 9; 
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ing of all the texts, of the Life, and of the Fang-chih. 
For this reason and because Prome is far from the sea 
the identification cannot be accepted. Srikshatra accord¬ 
ing to the pilgrim’s information should correspond roughly 
to the Tipperah district. The Ka-mo-lang-ha , restored as 
Kamalanka, is supposed to be I-cbing’s Lang-ka-su, and 
it is said to be u Pegu and the Delta of the Irawadi”. 
To-lo-po-ti is the city with this narue to which SIi»n-ts 4 ai 
went in order to consult Mahadeva its patron god. 1 It 
is also supposed to be 1-ching’s She-ho-po-ti -$] /j£). 

M. Chavannes gives the first character the exceptional 
sound and Mr. Takakusu has apparently -done the 
same. 2 Our pilgrinrs To-lo-po-ti has been restored as 
“Darapati?”, and as Dvarapati or DvSxavati, “the Sanskrit 
name for Ayuthya or Ayudhya the ancient capital of 
Siam”, but the characters seem to stand for Talapati, 
that is, Mahadeva. 3 I-ching’s She-ho-po-ti may be for a 
name like Javapati. The I-shang-na-pu-lo of our text, 
restored as Ig&napura, has been identified with Cambodia 
and with the Poh-nan or Fa-nan of I-ching. Mo-ha-chan- 
jp‘o or Maha-ch&mpa is the Chan-p‘o of I-ching corre¬ 
sponding to the modem Cochin-China and part of Annam. 
Yen-mo-na-chou is evidently for Yamana-dvipa, but no 
probable identification has yet been proposed, for it can¬ 
not possibly have been the island of Java. 

TAN-MO-LIH-TI. 

The narrative in the Records proceeds to relate that from 
Saxnatatft the pilgrim journeyed west for over 900 li to Tan-mo- 
Hh-ti. This country was about 1400 li in circuit; its capital, 


Ohavannes, *M6moire*, p. 67 note. See also Phayre’s History of 
Burmah p. 82 note. 

1 Hua-yen-ching (No. 88), ch. 68. 

3 Hsi-yii-ch'iu, ch. 1; Chavannes, ‘M6moire’, p. 68 note. 

1 The Tu (or Sh&)-ho-lo-po-ti of another passage of the Hsi-yh- 
ch‘iu is restored by Chavannes as Dvftravati, and the she jjf£ of the 
texts may be for tu (it)* 
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above ten h in circuit, was near an inlet of the sea; the land 
was low and moist, fanning wag good, fruit and flowers abounded, 
the climate was hot, the customs of the people were x ade, the in- 
ha b» tdnti, v/eie courageous, and they were believers in Buddhism 
and otner systems. Of Deva-Temples theie were more than 60, 
and the Non-Buddhists lived together pell-mell. There were 
above ten Buddhist Monasteries and more than 1000 Brethren. 
The country formed ,a bay wnere land and water communication 
met; consequently rare valuables were collected in it and so its 
inhabitants were generally prosperous. Beside the capital was 
an Asoka tope and near this were vestiges of the Four Past 
Buddhas 1 sitting and exercise grounds. 

The Tan-mo-lih-ti of tins passage is for Tammalipti 
which corresponds tu the Taiuralipti of other writers and 
perhaps also to the modern Tuwluk. Fa-hsien travelled 
t,a.st to this place from Champa, and he estimated the 
distance as fifty yojanos- 1 I-ching, who ro..mined here 
for some time, describes the Port as beinj.; bO or 70 yo- 
janas east liom Unbind*. 2 Tnmralipti was Lie piace of 
disembarkation for travellers to India from China by sea, 
and it Was here that Ceiling and other Chinese pilgrims 
landed, and from it voyagers started on their return to 
the South and to China. 3 Fergusson gives reasons for 
dissenting from the common opinion that Tuflli.uk is the 
modern representative of Tamralipti, and considers that 
Satgaon answers better to the requirements. 4 But a more 
recent uive&tigator, &ri JEUjendra Lai Gupta, has traced 
the history of the old Tamrahpti and its modern conti¬ 
nuation Tumluk. 5 There seems to be little reason for 
doubting that this latter is ou or near the site of the 
T&muialitti or Tamvalipti of the Chinese pilgrims and 
other old writers,* the physical features of the district 


i Fo-kuo-chi, ch. 37, 

* Chavannea p. 97, Hsi yii-chUu, ch. 

3 Takakusu pp. 186, 211; Nan fcai-ch'i-kuii, ch. 34 and 40; Cha- 
vaniiep, ‘Mem.\ p. 71; Hai-yu-cli'iu. ch, 1. 

4 op. c. p. 243. 

* J. Bud. Text S. Vol. V. F. II, p. 4 . 

* See Ane. Geog. of India’ p. 504; J. A. S. Ben. Vol. LXVI* 

p. 102. 
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having in the course of centuries undergone some 
changes. 

KARNASUVARNA. 

The pilgrim goes on to tell that from Tamralipti he travelled 
north-west for over 700 li to the Kie(ka)’lo~na’8u-fa la-na (or 
Karnasuvarna) country. This was about 4450 li in circuit and 
its capital was above 20 li in circuit- The country was well 
inhabited and the people were very rich. The land was low 
and moist, farming operations were regular, flowers and fruits 
were abundant; the climate was temperate, and the people were 
of good character and were patrons of learning. There wore 
more than ten Buddhist monasteries, and above 2» ,I X) Brethren 
who were all adherents of the Sammatiya School, there were 
hO Deva-Temples and the followers of the various religions 
were very numerous. There were also three Buddhist monasteries 
in which in accordance with the teaching of Pevadatta milk 
products were not taken as food. Bcbule the capital was the 
Lo to-wei (or mo)-<!»ih Monastery, a magnificent and famout. 
Kstabhshment, the resort of illustrious Brethren. It had been 
erected by a king of the country befoie the country was con- 
verted to Buddhism to honour a Buddhist siamana irom South 
India who had defeated in public discussion a boasting disputant 
of another system also from South India. This bullying braggart 
had come to the city and strutted about with his stomach pro¬ 
tected by copper sheathing to prevent him from bursting with 
excessive learning, and bearing on his head a light to enlighten 
the ignorant and stupid. He prevailed until the king urged the 
stranger £ramana to meet him in discussion, the king promising 
to found a Buddhist monastery if the sramana were victorious. 
Near this monastery were several topes built by Asoka at spots 
where the Buddha had preached and also a shrine {ching-she) 
where the Four Past Buddhas had sat and walked for exercise. 

Tbib passage piesents some serious difficulties. According 
to the narrative in the Life our pilgrim did not go from 
Pundavardhana east to Kamarupa, thence south to Samatata 
thence west to Tamralipti, and thence north-west to Kar- 
nasuvarna, but he went straight from Pundavardhana south 
east 900 li to Karnasuvarna, from that on south-east to 
Samatata, and thence west above 900 li to Tamralipti. 
But there is nothing in the text of the Records to indi¬ 
cate that the pilgrim did not actually proceed by the 
route which he has described in the text of our passage. 
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Notwithstanding the statements of our text, however, we 
must consider him to have travelled in the manner indi¬ 
cated in the Life. His location of Karnasuvarna in the 
passage before, us is not in agreement with the rest of 
the narrative, and we must apparently regard that place 
as 700 li to the north-east instead of north-west of Tam- 
ralipti. The name of the country, wrongly rendered by 
the pilgrim “Gold ear”, and the name of its wicked king 
Sa&Luka, with whom we have met already, are found in 
the Gupta Inscriptions. 1 The country was evidently at 
one time a large and powerful kingdom, and a rival of 
Magadha. 

With reference to the Brethren who abstained from the 
use of milk, curds, and as articles of food our pilgrim’s 
statement that they did so as followers of Devadatta may 
have been the suggestion of a MahSyftnist Brother. All 
Mah&y&nists were supposed to abstain from milk food, 
and I-ching states expressly that it is unlawful food.? 

The magnificent monastery near the capital, of which 
the pilgrim gives 9ome account, is called by him in some 
texts Lo-to-wei-chih ^ f|j) explained as meaning 

“Red clay”, and Julien restores the original as Raktavili. 
But the correct reading is Lo-to-mo-chih (3fc instead of 
40, that is Rakt&mrita, in Pali RattamaUika, which means 
“Red clay” The haughty conceited pundit with copper 
sheathing to keep his learning in his stomach, and the 
light on his head in pity for the ignorant people who 
lived in darkness, occurs in several Buddhist works. One 
of the best known of these men is the father of Sariputra, 
the description of whom recalls in several points the 
passage in our text, but Sftriputra’s father overcomes liis 
competitor in discussion.* 

Cunningham thought that the chief city of this country 
“must be looked for along the course of the Suvarna-riksha 

1 Fleet’s ‘Gupta Inscriptions’, p.283. Here he is a Mah&sS manta 
or MahSr^ja. 

1 Nan-hai-ch*i-kuei, ch. 1; Takakusu, p. 48. 

* IWhih-tu-lun, oh. 10. 
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river, somewhere about the districts of Singhbhum and 
Barabhum and he adds—“Bara B&z&r is the chief town 
in Barabhum, and as its position corresponds very closely 
with that indicated by Hwen Thsang, it may be accepted 
as the approximate site of the capital in the seventh cen¬ 
tury”. 1 Eergusson does not accept this identification and 
writes—“The kingdom of Kama Souvaraa, I take it, com¬ 
prehended the northern part of Burd wan, the whole of 
Birbhum, and the province of Murshidabad, including all 
those parts of the districts of Kishnaghur and Jessore 
which were then sufficiently raised above the waters of 
the Ganges to be habitable”. 2 

WU-T‘U (OTA) 

Continuing his narrative Yuan-chuang tells us that from Kama- 
suvania he travelled south-west above 700 li and came to the 
Wu (or Uyt'u (J§^ country. This, he states, was above 7000 li 
in circuit, and its capital above twenty li in circuit; the soil 
was rich and fertile yielding fruits larger than those of other 
lands, and its rare plants and noted flowers could not be enu¬ 
merated; the climate was hot; the people were of violent ways, 
tall and of dark complexion, in speech and manners different 
from the people of “Mid India”; they were indefatigable students 
and many of them were Buddhists. There were above 100 Buddhist 
monasteries, and a myriad Brethren all Maha>«mists. Of Deva- 
Temples there were 50, and the various sects lived pell-mell. 
There were more than ten Asoka topes at places where the 
Buddha had preached. In the south-west of the country was 
the Pu-sie-p'o-k'i-li (restored*by Julien as “Pusbpagiri”) mona¬ 
stery in a mountain; the stone tope of this monastery exhibited 
supernatural lights and other miracles, sunshades placed by 
worshippers on it between the dome and the amalaka remained 
there like needleB held by a magnet. To the north-east of this 
tope in a hill-monastery was another tope like the preceding in 
its marvels. The miraculous power of these topes was due to 
the topes having been erected by supernatural beings. Near the 


1 See ‘Anc. Qeog. of India 1 p. 505. 

3 op. c. p. 248. See also Dr. W&ddell’s Note on king Safonka in 
hit u Ditcovery of the exact site of Asoka’s classical capital of P&ta- 
liputra”. 
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shore of the ocean in the south-east of this country was the 
city Che-li-ta-lo (Charitra?), abore twenty li in circuit, which was 
a thoroughfare and resting-place for eca-going traders and 
strangers from distant lands. The city was naturally strong and 
it contained many rare commodities. Outside it were five 
monasteries close together, of lofty structure and with very 
artistic images. Far away, 20 000 li distant in the south was 
the SGng-ka-lo (Ceylon) Country, and from this place on calm 
nights one could see the brilliant light, from the pearl on the 
top of the tope over the Buddha's Tooth-relic in that country. 

In the*Life the pilgrim is represented as going south¬ 
west not from Karnasuvarna but from Tamralipti to Wu - 
t l u, and the distance between these two places is not 
given. If we understand Karnasuvarna to have been to 
the north-east of Tamralipti the difference between the 
statement in the Records and that m the Life is not im¬ 
portant, as Tamralipti would be south-west from Karna¬ 
suvarna and between it and Wu-t l n. The country which 
Yuan-chuang calls by this name, pronounced Uda or Oda, 
has been identified with Udra or Odra, the modern 
Orissa. Fergusson thinks that the capital may have been 
on the site of the present Midnapur. The Chc-li-toJo of 
this passage is apparently, as Julien restores it, Charitra. 
It is translated in a note to the text by Fa-hsing 
ft)y which may mean “setting out”, that is, on a voyage 
or journey; and the city is supposed to have received this 
name because it was a starting place for navigators and 
land-travellers. But the Fang-chih gives as the translation 
of the word Chiao-hiing-che (Jfc ft $) which may mean 
“having religious observances”, and this seems to agree 
with the common use of the word Charitra . Moreover 
the pilgrim apparently does not describe the city as a 
starting-point or terminus* of a journey; his words seem 
rather to indicate that it was a depot and caravanseray 
for traders and travellers to and from the seaports and 
also by land. Cunningham thinks thrt “Charitrapura was 
probably the present town of Furi y or “the city”, near 
which stands the famous temple of Jagannatk”. Fergusson 
regards the city as represented by the modern Tumluk 
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which is generally taken to be the old city of Tamralipti. 1 
Dr. Waddell writes that at the time of our pilgrim’s visit 
to this part of India “Yajapur was undoubtedly the capital 
of the country of ‘U-cha’—the northern portion of Orissa”. 
He adds—“Indeed the ‘U-cha 7 of the pilgrim seems in¬ 
tended to represent the Sanskrit Yaja”. This, however, 
is quite impossible as Wu-Pu or U-Pa (or -ch‘a) could not 
be taken to transcribe Yaja . Wu~Pu is the reading of 
all the texts of the Records, and of one text at least of 
the Life. In the C text of the Life we have -clt'a which 
is often used for Pu t the characters represented by these 
sounds having formerly had a similar pronunciation. There 
can be little, doubt that the name transcribed by Wn-Pu 
or Wu-clra was Odda or Otta. 

As to the Che-li-to-lo of our text Dr. Waddell, after 
quoting JBurncuf’s translation of Yuan-chuang’s description 
of the city, writes—“In tlm locality here indicated—in 
exact keeping geographically with the distances and direc¬ 
tions noted by the pilgrim--in the Mahanadi delta, about 
15 miles below Cuttack, we find the older channel of the 
great Mahanadi River is still known as the “Glutratola 
River”, although no village or to\wi of that name now 
exists on its banks. But at the highest point of this part 
of the Mahanadi channel, where the name of Chitratola 
still clings to this branch of the Mahanadi, at tin* village 
of Nendra, opposite Keudwapatana Jock of the Kendra- 
para canal, the villagers point out the site of the old port 
on what is now a vast expanse of sand in the river bed”. 
Dr. Waddell brings further evidence in support of his 
view that this vanished town of Chitratola was the Chfrli- 
to-lo of the Records. He also thinks that Julien’s resto¬ 
ration of Charitui is “doubtfully correct”, and adds— 
“The original name seems more nearly to resemble or be 
identical with the still current name Chitratola” We may 
provisionally accept the site described by Dr. Waddell as 
that of our pilgrim’s Che-li-to-lo , but while this transenp- 


* *Anc. Geog. of India’ p. 510. Fergusson op. c. p. 249. 

N* 
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tion may possibly and probably stand for Charitra it 
cannot possibly be taken to represent a word like Chi - 
tratola 

There is a remarkable contradiction between the state¬ 
ment in our text here, that the Brethren in this country 
were Mahiiy&nists, and the express declaration in an inter¬ 
esting passage in the Life that they were all Hlnayanists, 
although in the short account which it gives of the country 
the Life agrees with the Records in stating that they 
were Mahayanists.2 Now in the next century after our 
pilgrim the Buddhists in this country were evidently 
Mah&y&nists, We find their king at that tifne copying 
out with his own hand, and sending as a religious present 
to the Chinese Emperor Te Tsuug, the Sanskrit text of 
the Mahayanist treatise called “Ta-fang-kuang-Fo-hua-yen- 
cliing”. This curious beautiful sutra on its arrival in 
China, was translated into Chinese by the learned Kapin 
Brother named Prajna, with the assistance of several 
learned Chinese Brethren, and presented to the Emperor 
in A. D. 795.3 


KUNG-YU (OU on YAy T<0. 

The narrative in the Records proceeds to tell us that from 
the Ota country a journey south-west, through a forest, for oyer 
1200 li } brought the pilgilir to the Kung-yii (or -gu or -ya)-to 
country. This country was above 1000 lx in circuit, and its 
capital was above twenty li in circuit. It was a hilly country 
bordering ou a bay of the sea, with regular harvests, a hot 
climate. The people were tall and valorous and of a black comple¬ 
xion, having 6ome sense of propriety and not very deceitful. Their 
written language was the same as that of India, but their ways 
of speaking were different, and they were not Buddhists. Deva- 
Templee were above 100 in number, and of Tlrthikas there were 
more than 10000. The country contained some tens of towns 
which stretched from the slopes of the hills to the edge of the 
sea. As the towns were naturally strong there was a gallant 


i Dr. Waddell in 'Proceedings A. S. Ben/ Dec. 1892. 
* Ch. 4: Julien I, pp. 184, 220. 

’ it is No. 89 in Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue. 
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army which kept the neighbouring countries in awe, and so there 
wae no powerful enemy. As the country was on the seaside it 
contained many rare precious commodities; the currency was 
couries and pearls; and the country produced large dark coloured 
elephants which were capable of long journeys. 

The Kiwff-yU-t'o of this passage has been tentatively 
restored by Julien as Konyodlia and this restoration has 
been accepted. But the characters $|| p£) were pro¬ 
nounced Kong-gn4 c o or Kong-ya-t'o and the original was 
probably a word like Kongudha or Konyadha. In lus 
translation of the text Julien makes the author state that 
—“Les frontiercs de ce royaume erabrassent plusieurs 
dizaines do petites villes qui touchenl a des montagnes, 
et sont situ6es au confluent de deux raers” But there is 
no word for two in the text aud the term hai-chiao (jfy 
here means “the meeting of sea and land”. The pil¬ 
grim wished his readers to understand that the towns at 
one extremity “continued the hills” (chieshan-ling $ (jj 
and at the other were on the sea-shore (JjJj <£). This 
is also the sense in which the compiler of the Fang-club 
understood the description. Cunningham and Fergusson 
agree in identifying Kung-yii-t'o with the district about 
the Chilka Lake, and the latter investigator thought that 
the capital “was situated to the northward of the Chilka 
lake and somewhere between Kuttaek and Aska, where 
one of Asoka’s great edict tablets still exists”. 1 This 
Kimg-yu-Vo of our pilgrim’s narrtive may perhaps be the 
Kufldya of the Hemakuodya (called also Hemakutya) in 
the south-eastern division of the Bvibat-Samhit&’s topo¬ 
graphy. 2 

It is strange to find Yuan-chuang here describing Kung - 
yil-fro as a great military country without a formidable 
enemy. At tho time of the pilgrim’s arrival in these 
parts, as we learn from the Life, this country had been 
invaded by Sllftditya, king of Kany&kubja, and it was then 


* A. G. 1. p. 513: Fergusson op. c. p. 250. 

* Fleet in Ind. Ant. Vol. XXH, pp. 171, 170. 
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apparently a part of that great sovereign’s kingdom. It 
will be noticed that the pilgrim, in this description of the 
country, does not tell us anything about the government. 

KA-LENG-KA (KALINGA). 

Returning to the narrative in the Records we read that from 
Kung-yii-to the pilgrim travelled, through jungle and forest 
dense with huge trees, south-west for 14(H) or 1500 ft, to Kalinga. 
This country he describes as above 5000 ft in circuit, its capital 
being above twenty ft. There were regular seed-time and harvest, 
fruit and flowers grew profusely, and there were continuous 
woods for some hundreds of ft. The country produced dark wild 
elephants prized by the neighbouring countries. The c!imate was 
hot. The people were rude and headstrong in disposition, obser¬ 
vant of good faith and fairness, fast and clear in speech; in 
tbeir talk and manners they differed somewhat from “Mid India”. 
There were few Buddhists, the majority of the people being of 
other religions. There were above ten Buddhist monasteries, 
and 500 Brethren “Students of the Mahayanist Sthavira school 
system”. There were more than 100 D«sva-temples, and the pro¬ 
fessed adherents of the various sects were very numerous, the 
majority being nirgranthas. This Country, the pilgrim relates, 
had once been very densely inhabited; a holy rishi possessing 
supernatural powers had his hermitage in if; he was once 
offended by a native and cursed the country; as a consequence 
of this curse the land became, and remained, utterly depopulated. 
In the lapse of many years since that event it had gradually 
become inhabited again, but it still had only a scanty population. 
Near the south wall of the city (i. e. the capital apparently) was 
an Asoka tope beside which were a sitting-place and exercise- 
ground of the Four Past Buddhas. On a ridge of a mountain 
in the north of the country was a stone tope, above 100 feet 
high, where a Pratyeka Buddha had passed away at the beginning 
of the present kalpa when men's lives extended over countless 
years. 

The capital of the Kalinga of this passage has been 
identified by Cunningham with Rajamahendri on the God&r 
vari river. * Fergusson was of opinion that it was not very 
far from the Kalingapatam of our maps.* 

The Divy&vadana in giving the names of the kings who 


1 A. G. I. p. 516. 

2 op. c. p. 250. 
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will be reigning when Maitreya comes places the names 
Kalinga and Mithila side by side as the respective resi¬ 
dences of different kings . 1 It must be a misunderstand' 
ing of some snch passage that lies at the root of the 
statement we find in some Buddhist treatises that Kalinga. 
with its capital Mithila, was mentioned by the Buddha. In 
some Buddhist treatises we iind a Kalinga with its capital 
Mithila mentioned by the Buddha as one of the four 
places possessing inexhaustible treasures of precious sub¬ 
stances . 2 But Mithila was, of course the capital of Videha; 
and we iind in older works such as the “Jataka”, the 
“Mahavastu”, and the “Dlgha”, mention of a kingdom 
named Kalinga with its capital Dantapura ages before 
the Buddha’s time . 3 

Our pilgrim’s statement here about the desolation of 
the country caused by the curse of an offended rishi 
is derived from a sutra. In this the Buddha asks TJp&li 
if he knew why Dandaka, Kalinga, and Matanga became 
uninhabited wastes, und Upali replies that he heard 
the desolation was caused by an incensed rishi. When 
this saintly hermit cursed the land in his anger the super¬ 
natural beings blighted and wasted all the region on 
account of the offence against him . 4 5 

In the above passage also it is to be noted that the 
pilgrim represents the Buddhist Brethren of Kalinga as 
students of the Sthavira system of the Mahayanists, but 
in the description in the Life the term for Mahayanists 
is omitted. The Buddha in a Tantra sutra gives Kalinga 
as one of the twelve- districts in which the “attainment 
of perfection may be sought”.*' 


1 Divyav. p. 61. 

* Tseng-yi-a-ban-cbing,. ch. 49; A - na - pin - ti - hua - oh'i-tzu-ching 
(No. 649). 

3 Jat. Vol. II, p. 367; Mahavastu T. Ill, p. 361; Digba II, 167,235. 

* See Nos. 1238, 1239, and 1240. Compare Majjhima I, 878. 

5 Fo-shuo-ta pei• k 1 ung-chih-chln- kang-ta*chiao-wang*yi-kuei*ching. 
ch. 2 (No. 1060). See above p. 177. 
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THE SOUTHERN KOSALA. 

The pilgrim’s description next proceeds to relate that from 
Kalinga he went north-west by hill and wood for above 1800 li 
to Kosala This country, more than 6000 li in o ; rcuit, was 
surrounded by mountains qthI was a succession of woods and 
marshes, its capital being above 40 li in circuit. The soil of the 
country wav rich and fertile, the towns and villages were close 
together, the* people were prosperous, tall of stature and black 
in colour; the king was a kshatriya by birth, a Buddhist in 
religion, and of noted benevolence. There were above 100 Bud¬ 
dhist monasteries, and about 10 000 Brethren, all Mahfiyanists. 
Near the south of the city (that is apparently, the capital) was 
an old monastery with an Asoka tope where Buddha had van¬ 
quished lirthikas by the exhibition of supernormal powers, and 
in which Nfigarjuna P‘usa had afterwards lodged. Contem¬ 
porary with this P*usa was the king styled Sha-to-p'o-ha or 
“Leading-right” ( yin-cheng f j\ JE)» w ho treated Nagarjunawith 
ceremonious respect, and kept a guard at his residence. The 
lecord then tells of the visit made by Deva P‘usa from Sengkala 
to this monastery in order to have a discussion with Nagarjuna. 
When Deva arrived and requested to be admitted the disciple 
in charge of the door reported the circumstance. Nagarjuna, 
who had heard of the visitor’s fame, merely filled his bowl with 
water and gave it to the disciple to show to Deva. This iast 
silently dropped a needle into the bowl, and dismissed the dis¬ 
ciple. On learning this Nagarjuna exclaimed— tf He is a wise 
man! Tt is for the gods to know the hidden springs, and it is 
the sage who searches out their minute developments; as the 
man has such excellence call him in at once. What do you 
mean, asked the disciple,—is this a case of “Silence being elo¬ 
quence?* Nfigarjuna explained that the bowl full of water 
typified his own universal knowledge, and the dropping of the 
needlo into it typified Deva’s thorough comprehension of all 
that knowledge. When Deva was admitted he was modest and 
timid, and he expressed his views clearly and distinctly, wishing 
to be instructed. Nfigfirjuna said to him —“You as a scholar 
are above your contemporaries, and your excellent discourse 
sheds gleiy on your predecessors. I am old and feeble, and 
meeting one of such superior abilities as you I have a pitcher 
into which to draw water, and a successor to whom the conti¬ 
nuous lamp may be handed over. You can be relied on for pro¬ 
pagating the religion. Please come forward, and let us talk of 
the mysteries of Buddhism'’. Deva was proceeding to enter 
on an exposition when a look at the majestic face of NagSrjuna 
made him forget his words and remain silent Then he declared 
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himself a disciple, and Nagarjuna having reassured him taught 
him the true Buddhism. Nagarjuna had the secret of long life, 
and had attained an age of several centuries, with his mental 
faculties still flourishing, when he voluntarily put an end to his 
life in the following circumstances. The king Yin~ch£ng was 
also some hundreds of years old, and his life depended on that 
of Nagarjuna by whom it had been prolonged. This king's 
youngest sou became impatient to succeed, and learning from 
his mother the secret of his fathers life, at her instigation he 
went to the great Pusa, and persuaded him that it was his duty 
to die on behalf of the young prince. NagSrjuna, accordingly, 
cut his own head off with a dry blade of grass, and hi? death 
was immediately followed by that of the old king. 

To the 90uth-west of this country above 800 li from the capital 
was a mountain called Po-lo-mo lo-ki-li , which rose lofty and 
compact like a single rock. Here king Yin-cheng had quarried 
for Nagarjuna a monastery in the mountain, and had*cut in the 
rock a path, communicating with the monastery, for abovt ten li. 
The monastery had cloisters and lofty halls; these halls were in 
five tiers, each with four courts, with templeB containing gold 
life-size images of the Buddha of perfect artistic beauty. It was 
well supplied with running water, and the chambers were lighted 
by windows cut in the rock. In the formation of this esta¬ 
blishment the king’s treasury soen became exhausted, and Nagar¬ 
juna then provided an abundant supplv by transmuting the rocks 
inth gold. In the topmost hall Nagarjuna deposited the scrip¬ 
tures of Sokyamuni Buddha, and the writings of the P l usas. In 
the lowest hall were the laymen attached to the monastery and 
the stores, and the three intermediate halls were the lodgings 
of the Brethren. The pilgrim learned that when the king had 
finished the construction of this monastery an estimate of the 
maintenance of the workmen came to nine koti of gold coins. 
In later times the Brethren had disagreed, and had referred their 
quarrels to the king; then the retainers of the monastery, fearing 
that the. establishment would become a prey to the lawless, ex¬ 
cluded the Brethren, and made new barriers to keep them out; 
since then there have not been any Brethren in the monastery, 
and the way of access to it was not known. 

The short account of Kosala, and the stories about its 
great Buddhist apostle, given in the passage here epito¬ 
mized, are interesting in several respects. In the Life the 
country is called “SouthKosala” apparently to distinguish it 
from the Kosala in the north of which SrUvasti was the capital. 
Cunningham makes it to be “the ancient province ofVidarbha 
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or Ber&r of which the present capital is Nagpur”, 1 and 
Fergusson seems to agree with Mr. Grant in regarding 
Chattisgaih as corresponding to the Kosala of our text, 
and Wyraghur as being the site of its capital. 2 

The stories which our pilgrim here tells about the rela¬ 
tions of Nagarjuna-p'usa with Deva-p‘usa, and with the 
king of the country, are in harmony with certain legends, 
and receive some confirmation or illustration from these. 
Thus when Nagarjuna tells his illustrious visitor Deva 
p‘usa, by the exhibition of the full bowl, that nothing could 
be added to his knowledge, he is giving an instance of 
his claim to be “omniscient”. In his Life we find him 
asserting that he knew all things, and even silencing 
sceptics by a conspicuous instance. 3 But in his attempt 
to produce an effect on Deva by the claim to omniscience 
he was not successful, for the silent parable of the needle 
taught him that Deva had fathomed all his learning. Then 
the story about the young prince who, acting on the ad- 
vice of his mot]ier, persuades Nagarjuna to hasten his 
accession to the throne by committing suicide, agrees in 
essentials with the legend from Indian sources in the 
Tibetan books.-* It was the Mug’s knowledge of the fact 
that his own life depended on that of the “great scholar”, 
that made him so ceremonious and attentive to Nagar¬ 
juna as to keep a guard at his residence. That this 
p‘usa’s life extended to a great length, even to several cen 
turies. is also in accordance with some of the legends 
about him. He is represented in one account as living 
522 for more) years, 5 and he is generally supposed to have 
reached a very great age, prolonging his life by various 
expedients such as imbibing water through his nostrils.® 
So also our pilgrim’s account of Nagarjuna’s proceeding 

4 A. G. I. p. 520. 

* J. R. A. S. 1875 p. 260. 

* Lung-«hu-p‘u-sa-chuan (No. 1461); Yfass. Bud. p. 232. 

* J. A. S. Ben. VoL LI, p. 115 ff. 

“ Tar. S. 73. 

* Nan-hai-ch‘i-kuei, eh. 8; Takakusu p. 34. 
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in providing the king with abundant funds, by the trans¬ 
mutation of rocks into gold is in harmony viith that p'usa’s 
reputation for a knowledge of alchemy. • 

This N&gftijuna is one of the wonders and mysteries of 
later Buddhism. He appears in. literature as a man of 
remarkable genius, as an almost '"universal scholar, a 
Buddhist religious, enthusiast of tare liberality, a profound 
philosopher, a poet and author of great literary abilities, 
and an intense lover of his spetles. He was also accord¬ 
ing to one authority a king., but the statement is evidently 
a mistake. Yet notwithstanding his great fame we cannot 
pretend to have any precise information about the man’s 
life, or his date, or his place of birth. He has even been 
regarded by one scholar, at least, as a fictitious personage, 
as only a name, and it seems possible that the legends 
tell of several individuals with the same name. But even 
the name is not beyond question. We have three Chinese 
terms, and one Tibetan term, purporting to be translations 
of it, but no one of these cap be regarded as a correct 
rendering of N&gdrjuna. Thus the old and common Chinese 
term is Lung-shu or “Dragon-tree”; but it is. admitted 
that shu, “a tree”, is not the equivalent of arjuna, and it 
has been suggested that it si!ands for ju in an imperfect 
transcription of that word, lung being the Chinese for 
Nftga. We find lung-thu giyen as the name of an Indian 
tree, but in this use the term may be for n&gavviksha with 
the same meaning. Then we have our pilgrim’s 'rendering, 
used also by I-ching, Lhng-mSng ( j $£), <> r “Dragon- 
valiant”, and there is the earlier rendering Lung-shing 
(I 0) or “Dragon-prevailing”. In the Tibetan books we 
find Klusgrub as the equivalent of N&g&rjuna, and the 
name has been interpreted to mean one “perfected by a 
dragon” 2 or one “that forms or makes perfect the nSgas”.* 
Some Chinese transcriptions of the original «*<im to indi¬ 
cate a form like N&g&rjuna. 

1 "Weber, ‘Ind. Lit.’ p. 266 note. 

* "Wan. Bud. S. 284. ' 

* Tib. Grammar by Csoma de Korol p, 198. 
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As to this bodhmattva’s native place we find one author 
assigning West India as bis home, but the general testimony 
is that he was a native of South India or of Yidarbha 1 (that 
is perhaps, Kosala), and the Tibetans make him to have 
spent much of his life in Nalanda. 2 His date is variously 
given as 700, 5 500,* and 400 s years after the time of the 
Buddha’s decease. In the apocraphycal line of succession he 
is placed as the 14th or the 13th Patriarch, and he is said 
to have died m B. C. 212. 6 He is said to have been born 
in B. C. 482, 7 and he is described as contemporary with, 
or a little later than, Kanishka in the first century of our 
era. 8 His career is prophesied in the final verses of the 
tt Lahkavatara-sutraand if we regard his Life as having 
been composed by Kumarajlva, its professed translator, 
he lived in the latter part of the 3rd century of our era. 10 
The names of the kings Kanishka and Kilika, of Vasu- 
mitra, Asvaghosha, Katyayanlputra, Dharmagupta, and 
Rfthulabhadra occur in the writings ascribed to Nagar- 
juna, and we may with some probability assign him to the 
third century A. D. 

Of the treatises composed by Nagarjuna we have about 
twenty in Chinese translations, of which eighteen are 
given in Mr. Bunyio Nanjio’s Catalogue. Among them 
the “Friendly Letter' 1 or ‘*Noble Song”, which exists 

1 See Fu-fa-tsang-yin-yuan-ciiiog, ch. 5 (No. 1340); Ta-pheng-ju- 
Leng-ka-ching, ch. 6 (No. 177); D. A. S. Ben. Vol. LI, pp. 115 ff. 
(Here the birth place is Vidarbha in Central India). 

1 Tftr. 1. c.] J. >A. S. Ben. 1. c. 

* Mahamftya-ching, ch. 2 (No. 892). 

* Ind. lit. p. 287; Tftr. s. 303. 

c Scblagintweit’s ‘Buddhism in Tibet’ p. SO; As. Res. Vol. XX, 
p. 400. 

o Fo-tsu-li*tai-t*ung-tsai, ch. 5 (No. 1637); Chih-vue-Iu, ch. 3. 

7 Csoma’s Tib. Or. p. 182. 

* Rfija-tarahgini (ed. Troyer) T. I, si. 178 and 177, . T. II. p. 10. 
Nagfcrjuna here is evidently soon after Kanishk&’s time. See Journal 
of the Buddhist Text Society. Vo). V. V*. IV, p. 7 if. 

* Ju-Leng-ka-ching, ch. 9 (No. 176) and Ta-sheng-ju-Leng-ka- 
ching, ch. 6. 

*• Lung»tWp 4 u-s&*chuan (last page). 
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in one Tibetan and three Chinese translations, is per* 
haps the best known. 1 I-ching telle us how, at the time 
of his visit. the children in India learned it so as to 
commit it to memory, and devout adults made it a life¬ 
long study. 2 Another of Nagaijuna’s works which was 
highly esteemed, and attained great popularity, was that 
called in Chinese Chung-kaan-lun (pf* &), always cited 
and known as the “Chung-lun” or “£&stra of the Mean”. 
This poem formed the basis for the existing “Chung-lun” 
(No. 1179), and the “Pan-yo-tSngdun” (Prajna-pradlpa- 
fiastra, No. 1185). It was, and indeed it continues to be, 
the text-book for students of Mahayanism in its Madhyama 
development. Another important and interesting treatise 
by Nagarjuna is the “ Shih-chu-p'i-p'osha-lun ” or “Dasa- 
bhumi-vibhasha-Sftstra” (No. 1180). This is a long discourse 
on the PramoditA and Vimala Bhumis, that is, the first 
and second of the Ten Stages (“lands”) of a bodhisattva’s 
career, the first being the happy state of the newly con¬ 
verted, and the second his separation from sin. This 
treatise contains a poetical eulogy of Amitayus’ Paradise 
as giving an intermediate stage, in the course to the per¬ 
fection of Buddhahood, exempt from all chance of back¬ 
sliding. But the author praises in the old orthodox way 
the passing beyond all change of life and death into 
remainder-less' nirvApa. Here as in many other passages 
he makes one common prayer for his own salvation and 
the salvation of all others. But the greatest work of 
Nsgaijuna extant in Chinese translation is “Mo-ha-po-yo- 
p'o-lo-mi-ching-shih lun” or “MahaprajnAparamita-sutra- 
vyakhya-sastra” (No. 1169) commonly called the 
tu-lun (ic I? J6 §&)* The translation, which was made 
by KumArajlva in A. D. 405, is in 100 chuun. This work 
is a very learned commentary on the MahAprajn&p&ra- 
mita-sfitra, the whole of the first part of it showing an 


1 Journal of the Pali Text Society 1866; Not. 1440, 1441, 1464 in 
Bunyiu Nanjio’i Catalogue. 

2 Nfln-hai-ch‘i-kaei, ch. 82; Takekusu p. 158 fF. 
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intimate acquaintance with the canonical and other scrip* 
tores. 

It was not only as an apostle of Buddhism, however, 
lhat Nsgftrjuna was famous during his lifetime, and long 
afterwards, both in his own land, and in foreign countries. 
He was also trained in all the learning of a brahminical 
student; he knew the virtues and qualities of herbs, the 
secret influences of the stars, the science of alchemy and 
the arts of the magician and exorcist; he was also renowned 
as a physician and the fame of his success as a physician 
and eye*doctor reached China . 1 We find mention of his 
Ten-lun or Treatise on the Eye, and Lung-thu-pusa-yao- 
fang or “Nftg&ijuna Bodbisattva’s Prescriptions” in four 
chuan and his Ho-hsiang-fa (ft § j£) are also recorded. 2 
In the u Har£a-carita”*we are told that N&g&rjuna obtained 
from the "Snake-king” in hell the pearl-wreath Mand&kinl 
which was a potent antidote against all poisons, and by 
its touch relieved the pain of all creatures . 2 As a de¬ 
fender and expounder of Bnddhism he bad a creed which 
admitted the simple meagre system of the "Small Vehicle’’ 
equally with the subtle expansive dogmas of the “Great 
Vehicle”. He taught the four doctrines of existence, 
vacuity, both existence and vacuity, and neither of the 
two. As a matter of personal religion he is represented 
as having attained to or realized the first of the ten 
Bhumi. It is probable that in the passage which seems 
to describe him as a king the author of the R&jataraft- 
ginl meant to describe NagSxjuna as a bodhisattva who 
was lord of one Bhumi , 4 that is, of the first one; this is 
said of him in several of the Mah&y&na $&stras. 

The name of the king of Kosala of whom the pilgrim 
tells us in the present passage is given by him as &ha- 
to-p'o-ha, rendered in Chinese by him as Yin-chbig, "Lead¬ 
ing right”. Julien, who restores the Sanskrit original as 

‘ Ma T. L, ch. 222; J. A. S. Ben. op. c. p. lift. 

i T'nng-chiii-liao-yi-chih-liao, ch. 7. 

* Harsa-Carita ,'tr. Cowell and Thomas) p. 262. 

* RSja-taraAgim loc. c. But Stein’s text has ekobhumUvara. 
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Sadvaha , translates the Chinese rendering by—“Ceiui qui 
conduit les bons". Bui the name of the king here abbre¬ 
viated in transcription was Satavahana, and the pilgrim's 
transcription apparently represents, as has been suggested, 
a form S&tav&ha, the translation being incorrect. I-ching 
gives as the style (or dynastic name) of N&garjuna’s royal 
friend Sha-to-p'o-han-na which, as Mr. Takakusu suggests, 
is evidently for Satavahana. The personal name of this 
king is given by I-ching as Shi-yen-te-ka , and this is 
evidently the Shan-t'S-ka of a previous translator. Wc 
cannot regard these two transcriptions as giving either 
Jtiaka or Jiv&taka, and they evidently represent a word 
like Sfintaka. In the Tibetan books Santivahana (a various 
reading being Antivahana) is given as a name of the king 
who was a contemporary and friend of .Nfigarjuna. The 
Tibetan translations also give Bde-byed and Bde-sphyod 
as translations of the king’s name, and these are takeii to 
represent the Sanskrit Samkura and Vdayana (or Utra- 
yana): Jetaka is also given by Tibetan writers as the 
name of the king who was N&garjuna’s friend. 1 2 As king 
S&tav&hana lived in the first century of our era, his friend¬ 
ship with Nag&rjuna places the latter also in that century, 
and long before the date indicated by other circumstances. 
But we should probably regard the “Satavftha” of our 
pilgrim, and the “Satavaiiana" of T-ching, as the name of 
the dynasty which ruled over this part of India from the 
second century B. C. to the third century A. D. 

The name of the mountain called Po-lo-mo-Wti-U in 
the passage now under notice is translated in the B and 
C texts by Hei-feng (% ig) or “Black Peak". But in the 
D text and in the Ifaug-chih- the rendering is Hei-feny 
(| ) or “Black bee”, and this gives us as the San¬ 
skrit original Bhramara-yiri or “Black-bee Mountain". 
The wonderful five-storeyed monastery of this mountain is 
evidently, as has been pointed out by others, the Pigeon 


1 Nan-hai-ch*i-kuei, ch. 32 and Takakusu, ‘I-Tsing* p. 159 

2 Taran&tha, pp. 71, 73, and 303* Takakusu loc. c. note. 
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Monastery of Fa-hsier which he describes from the reports 
of others. BhrSm&rl is one of the epithets of Durg& or 
Parvatl, and Beal thinks that in the names for the 
great monastery used by Fa-bsien and our pilgrim We 
bare “the mountain of Bhr&mara, the black bee, the syno¬ 
nym of DurgS, or Parvatl”. 1 But a perusal of the passages 
in the narratives of the two pilgrims will show that there 
is no hint of the peculiar monastery having ever been 
other than a Buddhist establishment. 3 Fa-hsien’s Po-io- 
yue (jjfc f§ jg) may, however, represents the word parvata, 
a mountain, which he heard as par&vata. a pigeon, and 
Srl-Parvata was the name of the mountain in South India 
on which N&glrinna resided, but the characters cannot 
be supposed to give a transcription of Parvatl. Then our 
pilgrim’s Po-lo-mo-lo may be for BhiSmara, and he pro¬ 
bably translated the Indian name of the mountain by Hei- 
fcng-f&ng (g^ if£) or “Peak of the Black bee”, and the* 
one Jeug was left out by an officious copyist. Mr. Burgess 
proposes to identify our pilgrim’s Blaca-bee Mountain 
with the lofty rock overbanging the Krishna river “about 
260 miles south of Mftnikdurg and beyond the probable 
limits of the Kosala kingdom”. Chi this rock is the 
Hindu temple called Srl-Parvata popularly known as 
Srt-Sailam. Mr. Burgess adds—“That $rI-Parvata was 
the proper ’bra of the name seems proved by the Tibetan, 
aud the identity of this with SrI-Sailam is well known and 
recognised throughout Sanskrit, literature, while the ac¬ 
knowledged great antiquity of the Hindu shrine, the an¬ 
cient and very remarkable causeways of, very early date 
constructed from different points up to y the top of the 
precipitous hill, and the character of the place, agree 
sufficiently with the reports of the Chinese pilgrims". 3 


‘ J. K. A. S. VoL XV, 1883, p. 344. 
1 Fo-kuo-chi, eh. 3^. 

3 Burge**, ‘Arch. Sip. S, India’, p. 7. 
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We return to the narrative in the Records. The pilgrim 
relates that from Kosala he travelled South, through a forest, for 
above 900 li to the An-to-lo country. This country was above 
8000 li in circuit, and its capital Ping-ch'i (or k'iyio was above 
twenty li in circuit. The country had a rich fertile soil with a 
moist hot climate; the people were of a violent character; their 
mode of speech differed from that of “Mid-India 1 ', but they 
followed the same system of writing. There were twenty odd 
Buddhist monasteries with more than 5000 Brethren. Near the 
'Capital was a large monastery with a succession of high halls 
and storeyed terraces wrought with perfect art, and containing 
an exquisite image of the Buddha. In front of the mona¬ 
stery was a stone tope some hundreds of feet high, tope and 
monastery being the work of the arhat A-che-lo (Achffra, trans¬ 
lated by So-hsing ff, “Performance” or “Rule of Conduct”). 
Near the south-west of this monastery was an Asoka tope where 
the Buddha preached, displayed miracles, and received into his 
religion a countless multitude. Above twenty li further south¬ 
west was an isolated hill on the ridge of which was a stone 
tope where CWBn-na (0jl JJ|J) P‘usa composed a “yin-ming-lun” 
or treatise on Logic (or the Science of Inference). The pilgrim 
then relates a legend about the circumstances connected with 
the production of this aastra in exposition of the Buddha’s 
teaching on the Yin-ming . Ch‘6n-na, the pilg-im relates, after 
the Buddha had departed from this life came under his influence, 
and entered the Order. The aspirations of lii9 spiritual know¬ 
ledge were vast and his intellectual strength was deep and sure. 
Pitying the helpless state of his age he thought to give expan¬ 
sion to Buddhism. As the sastra on the science of Inference 
was deep and terse, and students wrought at it in vain, unable 
to acquire a knowledge of its teachings, lie went apart to live 
in calm seclusion to examine the qualities of the writings on it, 
and investigate their characteristics of style and meaning. 
Hereupon a mountain-god took the P‘usa up in the air, and 
proclaimed that the sense of the Yin-ming-lun, originally uttered 
by the Buddha, had been lost, and that it would that day be 
set forth at large again by Ch l en~na. This latter then sent 
abroad a great light which illuminated the darkness. The sight 
of this light led to the king’s request that Ch‘en-na should pro¬ 
ceed at once to the attainment of arhatship. When the p'usa 
reluctantly agreed to do so, Mahjusri appealed, and recalled him 
to his high designs and aspirations for the salvation of others, 
and also summoned him to developc for the benefit of posterity 
* O 
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the u Yu'ka-ihih-H-lun” (Yogach&rya-bhumi-4&stra), originally 
delivered by Mfcitreya. On this Ch‘en-na renounced the idea of 
en arhat’s career, and devoted himself to a thorough study and 
development of the treatise on the science of Inference. When 
he had finish & his work on this subject, he proceeded to the 
propagation of the rich teaching of the Yoga system, and had 
disciples who 'Were men of note among their contemporaries. 1 

Comparing this passage with the narrative in the Life 
we find that in the latter the direction from Kosala to 
An-to-h is given as south-east from the south of the 
district 0 / the capital, the distance being the same. Julien 
restores the Sanskrit name of the country as Andhra , 
which is the owrect form, but our pilgrim’s transcription 
is nearer Andar (the Andara of Pliny). His name for 
the capita^ Pinq-k'i (or clx'iylo , is restored doubtfully by 
Julien as Vingiai but it may.be for a word like Vinjir or 
Vingir. According to Cunningham our pilgrim’s Andhra 
is “the modem Telingama”. 2 Eergusson, who does not 
know where jto place the capital, says that the name here 
given for it “sounds very like Vengi, which we know was 
the name of the capital of the Eastern Chalukyas at this 
period”. 3 I 4 the V&yu-Purana, quoted by Alberuni, we 
find one Andhtjl in the south and another in the east, 
and the name was apparently rather that of a people 
than of a ">eoutttry« 4 We find An-te-lo (Andhra) in some 
Buddhist works as the name of a frontier district with a 
language different from that of India. 5 The Kathft Vatthu 
commentary of teh mentions the Andhaka , that is, that mdn 
of the Andhra school, but it gives no information as to 
the exact position of the district. 6 

The name of the great Buddhist philosopher transcribed 

1 The original or the last clause is in all the texts except B 
which apparently was that used by the translators. 

x A. G It ji.fii. 

I op. C» p>Ul 

» Alberaw* Vol, I. pp. 299, 300. See also Burgess in 'Arch. Sur. 
of S. India’, p. 5 and note. 

< See e. g : the ch. 4; Ta-chih-tu-lun, ch. £5 

t Rhya Davids in 'Schools of Buddhist Belief 1 , J. R. A. S. 1892. 
pp. 9 foil. 
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in the passage now under consideration, as in other places, 
by Ch'in-na, was translated by an annotator “Youth (i. e. 
Kum&ra)-given”, or, in some texts, simply “Given”, but 
our author does not use either of these translations. 
Ju w' restored the name doubtfully as “Jina”, and the 
restoration has been accepted by all subsequent writers. 
But it is quite certain that we must give up both trans¬ 
lation and restoration. That Ch'en-na does not represent 
Jina is plain from a study of the old sounds of the 
character for the first syllable, and of the transcriptions 
in Buddhist books. There is excuse for the Japa¬ 
nese scholars Nanjio and Takakusu repeating Julien’s 
restoration because in their language the character is read 
Chin or Jin. 1 But it is not so in Chinese, and we can 
satisfy ourselves by a few examples of the transcriptions 
for Jina and the sound represented by the character 
now read Ch 4 en. Our pilgrim, in the next chuan of these 
Records, transcribes Jina by Shen(ffi)-na> and the Life 
transcribes the word by (read Shin) and -no. Other 
ways of expressing this word are Shi(ffl)-na, Ch‘i(fg and 
ng)-na, and the character is apparently never used to 
transcribe Ju or Jin. But it is very often used to ex¬ 
press the syllable din in various proper names such as 
Gondinna, Sudinna, and so on. This is an old pronuncia¬ 
tion. and the way in which our pilgrim uses the character 
in his translations. It is also the way in which it was read 
by the annotator, as we see by his translation, tor he took 
the name to be Dinna which means “Given”. But we 
find from other treatises that the full name was Din-na- 
ka ftp), and this gives us Dihn&ga (Dig-n&ga). 2 * 

The literal meaning of this word is “District-dragon”, and 
it is rendered in Chinese by Yu-lung (J^ f|) with the 
same meaning. Our pilgrim, it will be remembered, 
ascribes the comp.osition of a “Yin ming-lun”» or treatise 


1 Nan-hai-ch‘i-kuei, ch. 85; Takakusu p. 186. 

2 Fau-yi-ming-yi, ch. 1; The "Wu-chou Catalogue of the Buddhist 

Books, eh. 6 (No. 1610). 

0* 
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on Logic (or the science of Inference) to C7*‘8n-na (h e. Din- 
na), and I-ching makes him to be the author of several 
treatises on the subject, yet in the Chinese Collection 
there is no work bearing the name of “Yin-ming” ascribed 
to Dinna. But we find a treatise called “Yin-ming-ch6ng- 
li-men-lun” (or with-pen added) bearing on the title page 
the name Ta-yfl-lung (Mahfi Dinnaga) P‘u-sa as author 
(Nos. 1223,1224). This is the Dinna of other books, and 
we find several authorities describing Dinna (Ch ( §n-na) as 
the author of the above treatise. Thus the Ch‘en-na of 
our text and many other passages is the Dinnaga of Indian 
fame as a Buddhist propagandist and a philosopher well 
skilled in subtle speculations. We have a few particulars 
of his life chiefly through Tibetan channels. Thus we 
learn that he was born in Simha-vaktra, a suburb of Kahcbi 
in the South, that he was of a brahmin family, and well 
trained in the orthodox learning. He afterwards joined 
the Yatslputra sect of the Hlnayana Buddhists, but having 
incurred the displeasure of his teacher ho was expelled, 
and he then joined the school of Yasubandhu. Then he 
lived for some time in a cave on Bhorafiaila in OdiviSa, 
sojourned in N&landa, where he disputed successfully with 
several defenders of various schools, and afterwards returned 
to 0<jivria. Here he resolved to devote himself to the 
compilation of a treatise on Logic, and the resolve was 
followed by an earthquake, a great light, and a noise in 
the air. When he began to despair of success in his 
undertaking ManjuSri appeared to hiip, and roused him to 
renewed application by advice and encouragement. The 
king of the country also became his friend and patron. 1 
Our pilgrim in the next cltuan represents Dinnaga as 
staying frequently in Aohara 7 s monastery in the Maharattha 
(Maharashtra) country. If we are to accept the commen¬ 
tator s explanation of a wellknown verse in the M^gbadhuta, 
Dinnaga was contemporary with Kalidasa, and was an 


» Tar. b. 130 ft*; Wass. Pud. s. 76, 226, 840; J. B. T. S. Vol. IY. 
P. HI, p. 16, Vol. VI. P. Ill, p 5. 
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unsympathetic critic of that poet. 1 His date was appar¬ 
ently about the beginning of the sixth century of our era, 
and the first translation of any of his works into Chinese 
was made A. D. 560. I-ching gives the short names of 
eight treatises on Logic by JDinn&ga (Ch‘£n-na) and these, 
he tells us, were the text-books of students of Logic at 
his time. But Difinaga is represented as a prolific writer, 
as the author of more than 100 treatises. He had studied 
the Nyaya system and commented on it, and the Nyftya 
scholars regarded his exposition as erroneous; 2 he was 
also devoted to Prajha-pSramita, the “spiritual knowledge*V 
which gave him vast aspirations for man’s salvation, and 
he was versed in the metaphysical subtleties of Toga* 
We have several of his treatises in Chinese or Tibetan 
translations or both, and they are not light reading. Some, 
perhaps all, of the logical treatises mentioned by I-ching 
are to be fonnd in the Tibetan collection of Buddhist 
works. 3 His interesting treatise on Prajn&p&ramita with 
the commentary by San-pao-tsun-JPu-sa (Nos. 1309,1310) 

M Arya-prajhapUramita s&mgraha-k&rik&vivarana” which we 
have in a Tibetan version with the commentary of Dkou- 
mclPog-gsuin-gyi-libans that is, Triratiia-dftsa or Slave of 
the Three Jewels.* Bunyiu Nanjio, who gives a different 
Sanskrit title for Diiinaga’s work, suggests “Triratnarya” 
as a possible original for “Saii-pao-tsun-P-u-sa", hut there 
is perhaps a mistake in the Chinese version. When our 
pilgrim refers to a treatise on Yin-ming as having been 
delivered by the Buddha, he is rather misleading. Buddha 
did deliver teachings on causal connection in the moral 
and spiritual spheres, but tnese teachings are scattered 
up and dowu in the canonical works, Dinn&ga wanted to 
briug tnem all together into one treatise, with the additions 


• Weber's ‘Ind. Lit' p. 209 note, 245 note; J. fi. T. S. 1. c. 

3 Cofcbrooke, ‘Essays' Vol. I, p. 282 note. 

3 See Osoma in As. Res. Vol. XX, p. 579; Feer in ‘Annales du 
Musee Guimet’, VoL II, p. 378. 

* Tar. s. 14a 
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of such explanations and amplifications as would be found 
necessary. Whether he lived to cany out his design we 
do not know at present. There is no work of this kind 
among his treatises now accessible in Chinese or Tibetan 
translation so far as the present writer knows. When the 
pilgrim here represents Diim&ga as listening to the advice 
of Manju&rl Bodhisattva, and leaving the path to arhatsliip, 
he merely wishes to convey to his readers that Dinnaga 
gave up Hlnayftnism to devote himself to the study and 
teaching of MahS.yS.nism. We have had in & previous 
chapter a similar story about the great S&stra-Master 
Yasumitra, who was dissuaded by the devas from taking 
arhatship. 

T‘f5-NA-KA-CHE-KA (DHANAKATAKA?). 

The narrative in the Records proceeds to relate that from 
Andhra the pilgrim continued his journey south, through wood 
and jangle, for over 1000 li, and reached the T'2-na-ka-che~ka 
country. This was above 6000 li in eirouit, and its capital was 
above 40 li in circuit The country had a rick soil and yielded 
abundant crops; there was much waste* land and the inhabited 
towns were few; the climate was warm, and the people were of 
black complexion, of violent disposition, and fond of the arts. 
There was a crowd of Buddhist monasteiiss but most of them 
were deserted, about twenty being in use, with 1000 Brethren 
mostly adherents of the Mah&sa&ghika system. There were 
above 100 Deva-Tomples and the followers of the various sects 
were very numerous. At a hill to the east of the capital was 
a monastery called Fu-p'o-shih-lo (Purvalilft) or a East Mountain 17 , 
and at a hill to the west of Ike city was the A-fa-lo-$hih-lo 
(Avaratfili) or “West Mountain 17 monastery. These had been 
Greeted for the Buddha by a former King of the country, who 
had made a communicating path by the river, and quarrying the 
rocks bad formed high halls with long broad corridors conti¬ 
nuous with the steep sides of the hills. The local deities 
guarded the monasteries, which had been frequented by saints 
and sages. During the millenium immediately following the 
Buddha 7 s decease a thousand ordinary Brethren came here every 
year to spend the Retreat of the rainy season. On the day of 
leaving Retreat these all became arhats, and by their super¬ 
normal powers went away through* the air. Afterwards common 
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monks and arhats sojourned here together, but for more than 
100 years there .had not been any Brethren resident in the esta¬ 
blishment, and visitors were deterred by the forms of wild ani¬ 
mals which the mountain-gods assumed. Not far from the south 
side of the capital was a mountain-cliff in the Asur&’s Palace in 
which the Statra-Maste/ jPo-pi-fri-Ica waits to see Maitreya 
when he comes to be Buddha. Then we have the story of this 
renowned .dialectician, who “externally displaying the Safikhva 
garb, internally propagated the learning of N&g&rjuna”. Hearing 
that Hu-fa (Dharmap&ls) P'usa was preaching Buddhism iu 
Magadha with some thousand a of disciples the Sastra-Master 
longing for a discussion, set oft, staff in hand, to see him. On 
arriving at 3>&taiiputra he learned that Hu-fa was at the Bodhi- 
Tree and thither he sent as messenger a disciple with the follow¬ 
ing message for the P‘usa—“I have long yearned to come under 
the influence of you as a preacher of Buddhism, and a guide to 
the erring, but have failed to pay my respects to you through 
the non fulfilment of a former prayer. I have vowed not to 
see the Bodhi-Tree in vain. If I visit it 1 must become Buddha”. 
Fa-hu sent back a reply that human life was illusory and fleet¬ 
ing, and that he was too much occupied to have a discussion. 
Messengers and messages went to and fro, but there was no 
interview. Then the S&stra-M aster went back to his home in 
this country, and after calm reflection concluded that his doubts 
could be solved only by an interview with Maitreya as Buddha. 
He thereupon abstained from food, only drinking water, and for 
time years repeated before an image of Kuan-tzu-tsai P‘usa the 
“Sps-Asm Dhtaani”. After all this that P‘usa appeared in his 
beautiful form, and on hearing the devotee’s desire to remain iu 
this world to see Maitreya, he advised him rather to cultivate a 
higher goodness which would lead to rebirth iu the Tnshita 
Heaven and so accelerate an interview with Maitreya. But the 
§astra-Master jnd made up liis mind, and was not to be moved 
from his resolve. So Kuan-tzu-taai P*usa directed him to go to 
this country, to the shrine of the god Vsjrapfcni, in the oKflf to 
the south of the capital, and on reciting the “Vajrapftni Dhtaani” 
there he would obtain his desire. The Sdstra-Master acted on 
the advice, and after three years’ repetition of the dhnrtni the 
god appeared, gave a secret prescription, and told the devotee 
to make due petition at the Asura’s Palace in the cliff; the rock 
would then open and hef was to enter, oh the coming of Maitreya 
the god would let him know. After three more years’ constancy 
the Stairs-Master with a charmed munlard-seed struck the cliff 
which thereupon opened. There were at the plate many myriads 
of people who had continned gating, forgetful of their homes. 
When the &tatra-Mastar passed quietly in, be urged the crowd 
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to follow, but only six ventured after him; the others held beck 
through fear, but they lamented their mistake. 

This passage presents some serious difficulties. The 
name of the country here transcribed TH-na-ka-che-ka 
has been restored as Dhanakacheka and Dhanakataka. 
In Tibetan books the term Bras-spuns or “Rice-heap” 
is given as the rendering of the latter word, but this trans¬ 
lation, as has been suggested, seems to point to a form 
like D&nyakataka. 1 A note added to the pilgrim’s text 
tells us that another name for the country was “Great 
Andhra,” and it is possible that the name Dhanakataka 
was confined to the district of the capital. Cunningham, 
who in his usual manner alters the Chinese text to suit 
his own fancies, writes the name “Donakotta” and otherwise, 
and fixes the position of the capital “at Dh&ranikotta or 
Amarvati, on the Kistna.” 1 * JTergusscn is of opinion that 
the united testimony of Mr. Boswell’s report and certain 
photographs “prove, almost beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
Bezwarra (the Bezwada and Bejw&da of others) to be the 
city Hiouen-Tksang describes”. 8 This identification has 
been accepted by Mr. Sewell after a careful examination 
of the district and the texts on the subject. 4 According 
to Mr. Burgess the capital of the country at the time of 
our pilgrim was Bejw&ija, but he also writes—“The town 
of Dharapikota is the ancient Dhanyakataka or Dhanya- 
kafaka, the capital of Maha-Andhra, and lies about eighteen 
miles in a direct line to the westward from Bejw&da, on 
the south or right bank of the Krishna river, above the 
bed of which- it is well raised”. 5 But the situation and 
surroundings of Dh&rapikotta are against this identification, 
while the Bejw&<}a site has much in its favour. 

As to the Buddhist Brethren in this country, we have 


1 l’4r. a. 142 and not*. 

>16.1. p. 690 ff. Tbe spelling is Cunningham's. 

> J. R. A. S. 1879 p. 269. 

4 J. R. A. 8. Vol. XII, p. 98 ff. 

* ‘Arch. Sur. S. India' p. 9 ff. 
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seen that Yuan-chuang describes them as being “Mah&- 
sanghikas”. Julien’s translation here gives “Mahay&nists”, 
the B text which he used having tasking or “Great 
Vehicle” (Mahayana). But the other texts, and the Fang** 
chih, have ta-chung or “Great Congregation”, that is, Mah&- 
sahgha, which Is undoubtedly the correct reading. The 
Life tells us that during his stay here the pilgrim studied 
certain Abhidharma treatises of the Mah&saftghika school 
with two local Brethren, whom he in turn instructed in 
Mahayana scriptures. 

We come next to the Purva&la and Avara&la monasteries. 
The author’s words seem to indicate clearly that these two 
formed one establishment, and it was evidently in this 
sense that the passage was understood by the compilers 
of the Life and the Fan-chih. The monasteries were 
apparently built on steep liills, the sides of which were 
utilized in their construction, and there was an artificial 
communication, connecting them with the city apparently 
and with each other. According to the B text the author 
states that the monasteries “erected by a former King of 
this country for the Buddha as a ch l a ($])”, a temple or 
religious sphere . But the other texts, the Lite, and the 
Fang-chih, merely represend them as having been built 
for the Buddha. Then the C text proceeds—“The King 
excavated a through path in the river (or valley) and 
quarried lofty chambers in the cliff; the long corridors 
and broad cloisters rested on and made continuations of 
the caves in the steep rock”. For “excavated” the original 
is tso (jg|) which means to chisel, bore out , excavate . But 
instead of tso the other texts have tien Cf|) which means 
to determine or settle, and to follow as a guide or boundary . 
With this reading the clause Hen-ch'uan-t'ung-ching H J|| 
jJ seems to mean “Keeping along the line of the 
mountain-river he made a pathway of communication”. 
Tbe Fang-chih also has hen, but instead of ch'uan it has 
elxan that is, hilL* Further instead of the “broad cloisters” 


i A learned native scholar suggests that the tien (Jt) o£ the text 
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— Kuang-wu (Sf JjjQ—of the B teit, the other texts hare 
pit-yen (ip or “walking-eaves”, that is, verandahs or 
corridors. The Life praises these two Monasteries as 
“having all the artistic elegance of a great mansion and 
all the beauty of natural scenery” lit wood and spring 

Instead of the 

ta-hsia, a “great mansion 9 ’ here, the B text, used by Julien, 
has ta hsia J[), 1 which is a Chinese name for the 
country called Baetria. But this is evidently a slip of 
the pen, and the proper reading is that of the other texts 
which means a “great mansion”. 

We must observe that neither in the passage now under 
notice, nor in the Life, is there any mention of a tope 
as existing in this district. Yet in the “Archaeological 
Survey of South India” we find Mr. Burgess writing—“We 
now pass to the mention of the great Amaravatl monument 
by Hiuen Thsang”, that is, its great tope. He identifies 
this tope with the PurvaSila monastery of our pilgrim, 
while Fergusson identified it with the Avarasila monastery. 
It is hard to understand how any one could propose to 
identify a large monastery among hills and streams, and 
having spacious chambers and great corridors, with a 
building which is only a remarkable tope situated on a 
plain. Mr. Burgess, because the tope and its surroundings 
do not suit the account of the monastery, writes of the 
pilgrim as not having personally visited the place, for¬ 
getting the statement in the Life that he spent several 
months here visiting the sacred sights of the district in 
company with native Brethren. Mr. Sewell’s conscientious 
examination of the district gives results which seem to be in 
general agreement with the pilgrim’s description. He has 
found .something which he thinks confirms the statement 

is s copyist 4 ! or printer’s mistake for tien ($jf) which meais to raise 
or fill up. The meaning, with this reading, would be that the king 
formed a path of communication between the two monasteries, or 
between them and the capital, by raising an embankiwnt in the 
valley. 

* Life eh. 4; Julien I, p. 188. 
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that the King (in Beal’s translation made for Mr. Sewell) 
“bored out the river-course, constructing a road through 
it”, and writes—“.Now the path from the town ofBezw&da 
that leads up to the level of the platforms on the escarp- 
of the mountain to the west of the town, passes up a gully 
caused by centuries of mountain torrents, and when it 
comes to the steepest part of the ascent, is conducted by 
steps through an almost perpendicular cliff, which has been 
cut into for the purpose, to the more level portion of the 
hill-side above it: so that the visitor at that part stands 
on steps with walls of rock artificially cut on each side 
of him. This is the “river-course” that has been bored 
into to construct a path”. But all this seems to be rather 
against the text rendered 'bored out the river-course”, 
although it may be in agreement with the old reading 
interpreted as meaning “proceeding according to the line 
of the mountain-river”. The “river-course” was not “bored 
out” by the king, for it had been there for centuries, but 
the king may have cut his path in the rocks along its line. 
Mr. Sewell, it will be seen, changes “bored out” into “bored 
into”, which is not the same thing. But the tso-ch‘uan of 
the B text should be set aside, and the tien-ch'uan of the 
other texts adopted. The passage is evidently corrupt and 
we can only guess at what may have been the form of 
the clause in the original manuscript. It is perhaps not 
impossible that the pilgrim wrote—“these monasteries were 
erected and cut out by a former king who made a path 
(or paths) to them along the mountain-river course (or 
courses). The text would read 

;n & m 

To these monasteries, according to the legend here 
related by the pilgrim, for 1000 years after the Buddha’s 
decease CMen-fanfusing (=f JL ^ jf), that is “1000 
ordinary Brethren”, came together to pass the Bain-season 
Retreat. Julien spoils the meaning of the passage by 
translating these four characters “mille lai'ques et autant 
de religieux”. Here, as in many other passages, the fan- 
fusing, or “common monk”, is clearly distinguished from 
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the sMng-stng or “holy monk” who h&3 attained arhatship, 
and the Fang-chih uses the recognized contraction fan-sing , 
our “common monk”. Farther on where our author states 
that after the above millenium “the common and holy” 
(fan-sMng Jh that is the ordinary Brethren and the 
arhats, lodged together in the monasteries Julien as usual 
mistranslates fan-shing by “les hommes vulgaires et les 
saints” It is very plain from this story about the 1000 
Buddhist Brethren coming yearly to these monasteries to 
spend the Bain-season Retreat in them, that the establish¬ 
ment was at a convenient distance from a town. If the 
capital did not lie between tbe two monasteries at this 
period, these must, at least have been near a town 
or village. The bhikshus wefe not allowed to go into 
Retreat at places distant from the residences of the lay- 
believers who supplied them with food. 

The next item in the pilgrim’s account of this district 
is the “Mountain-cliff (i ta-shan-yen h llj j$£) near the south 
of the city”, in a cave in which Sastra-Master Po-pH-fri- 
ka stays waiting to have an interview with Maitreya when 
the latter comes to be Buddha. The term ta-shan-yen is 
rendered by Julien “une grande caveioe de montagne 7 ', 
but yen , although it has the meaning of a natural cavity 
our recess in a rocky is properly a steep cliff, a sheer wall 
of rock . That the latter is the sense in which the word 
is used here is clear from the context, for the wall of rock 
opens to receive the S&stra-Master and closes again until 
Maitreya comes. This rock is the door, and there is a cave 
inside into which the $&stra-Master passes, but the cave 
is not visible to spectators. In the translation of this 
passage which Beal made fdr Mr. Sewell he translated ta- 
shan-yen by “a large terraced mountain”, a rendering which 
is quite inadmissible, but in his “Buddhist Records” he 
adopts Julien’s rendering. Yet in an article published in 
the J. R. A. S. for January 1890 Mr. Rea g&es back to 
the “large terraced mountain”, and finds a site which 
exactly answers to the wrong translation. He accordingly 
thinks that--“Amar&vatl might be the monastery of the 
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Avaragila school; Vaikunthapuram that of the Purva^ilas; 
and Pedda Madur, the “terraced mountain” at a “little 
distance to the south of the town”. 1 Neither Amar&vati 
tfor Yaikunthapur can be said to have any claim to re¬ 
present either of the two monasteries. Pedda Madur, 
according to Mr. Rea, is a Tillage four miles south-east 
from Amaravatl and so not near the site of the capital, 
and the “series of extensive brick remains, built on terraces 
rising one above the other” on the hill above the village 
is incompatible with the pilgrim’s description. So also is 
the location, and our pilgrim’s “mountain cliff’ is more 
likely the isolated steep mountain to the south of Bezwada, 
as has been suggested by others. Mr. Sewell boldly iden¬ 
tifies the cliff with the “Rock-cut temple at Und^ilfi”; but 
his theory und Mr. Fergusson’s objection to it seem to 
be founded on Julien’s translation—“une grande caverne 
de montagne”. In the Life the “mountain cliff” is merely 
a ta-shihshan , or “great rock hill”, and the Fang-chih 
uses the pilgrim’s expression. 

We come next to the Sastra-Master whom our pilgrim 
here calls Po-p‘i-fei-ka. Julien restores this name as 
Bhava - viveka and the restoration has of course been 
adopted by all. The authority for this name is found in 
Burnoufs description of a Sanskrit treatise known by the 
name Vinaya-sutra (but properly the “Madhyamaka-vritti”), 
composed by the Acharya Chandra-klrti as a commentary 
on the axioms oi Nagarjuna. This treatise, Burnouf tells 
us, quotes certain Buddhist Brethren or commentators 
otherwise unknown to us, and among the eminent Buddhists 
whom it mentions are Buddhapalita, Aryadeva, and the 
Acharya Bhavaviveka. 2 But the name which is transcribed 
Po-pH-fei-ka in the present passage, in the Life, and the 
Fang-chih, is evidently Bhavivtka . It is translated by 
Ch'ing-pien (jff Jgf) or “Clearness-discriminating” and in 
the “Fang-chib by Ming{$ft)-pien or “Light (or Oleamess)- 


1 J. B. A. S. VoL XXII, p. 198 ff. 

2 ‘Introduction* p. 669 ft 
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discriminating* These renderings also point to Bhaviveka 
as the original. Besides, the word bhava is rendered usually 
by sMn (£), “body” or yu “existing”. In the Tibetan 
books we find a Master whose name has been retranslated 
into Sanskrit as Bhavaviveka (or Bh^vya apparently), but 
his Tibetan name Legs-ldan-hlyed-pa means “Clear ana¬ 
lysing” and seems to correspond to the Chinese Ch'ing-pien 
and Bhaviveka. 2 The Sastra-master in question was s 
native of South India, and apparently of the Malayagiri 
country. His disciples, according to I-ching, lived in the 
middle period between Nagarjuna and Difmaga, 2 but 
according to our pilgrim he was a junior contemporary 
of Dharmapala. In the Chinese collection of Buddhist 
scriptures we have one treatise ascribed to ChHng-pien, 
viz-the “Ta-sh6ng-chang-chSn-lun” or “Mahayana Pearl-in¬ 
hand dastra” (No. 1237), translated by our pilgrim in 
A. D. 648. This work shows great learning and subtle 
reasoning: the author quotes not only from various Buddhist 
sects and schools, but also from the teachings of other 
sects, including the Safikhyas. In the Chinese collection 
we have also a remarkable work called” PrajfiS-lamp-Sastra- 
exposition” (or simply “Prajna-lamp-sastra”). This work 
is a commentary on the u Chung-lun ” of Nagarjuna, already 
mentioned, together with the Chinese text of that treatise. 
The commentary is ascribed on the title-page to F'en-pie- 
ming (#• glj tyj) or “Discriminating light” P'usa. Mr. Nafijio 
(No 1186) makes this name indicate Arya-Deva, but it is 
a translation of Bhaviveka. In a well known Chinese 
treatise the book is ascribed to “the Sastra-Master of 
South India by name Pi-lta (Jg jjj)”, that is, the Bhavi¬ 
veka of our pilgrim.* One of the epithets of this Sastra- 


' Tar. p. 189 and note. 

* Nan-hai-oh'i-kuei, eh. 84; Takakusu (p. 181) translates the passage 
as intimating that Oh'ing-pien lived in this period. 

* Ch'&ng-tao-chi p. 87. The characters for p'i and ka are the 
second and fourth of those used to transcribe the .full name, and 
their order is reversed by mistake in some texts. 
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Master, we know, was “Lord of the Prajh&-lamp-$fistra’\ 1 
and hi8 treatise with this name evidently became very 
famous. In it also we find a great knowledge of Buddhist 
and other scriptures,- and a frequent quotation from the 
SflAkhya texts, ^e understand from it, and the “Ta- 
. sheng-chang-ch£n-lun”, what our pilgrim meant by his 
statement that Bhftviveka showed the garb of Sfthkhya 
while propagating the system of N&garjuna. In these two 
works we find the author making much use of S&fikbya 
terminology in stating and defending the theories of Nag&r- 
juna. In the “Prajna-lamp-Sftstra” also we find the author 
referring to Fo-hu, that is the Dharmapalita mentioned in 
Burnoufs text But this &stra is not in any degree a 
treatise on the Pdramitas, and Prajna is evidently used 
in it in a sense corresponding to our Pure Reason or 
Transcendental Wisdom. This Sastra may be the Tibetan 
work the title of which is restored by Schiefner as “PrajiiS- 
pradlpa-mula-madhyamika-vritti”.* But there is another 
treatise in Tibetan translation also ascribed to this Master 
as author, and the title of this treatise is restored by 
Wassiljew as “Tarka-jvftlfi.” or “Flame of Speculation”. 
Wassiljew states that this work does not exist in a Chinese 
translation, but it seems to be a treatise very like the 
“PrajnS-pradlpa-dfistra”. 9 

It will be noticed that BhSviveka, carrying out the 
prescription given to him, strikes the rock with charmed 
mustard-seed; and this causes the rock to open and let 
him in. This procedure is in accordance with the poachings 
of the Dh&rapi sutras in which we find white mustard-seed 
often used and prescribed as a charm. This seed when 
duly parched, and rendered efficacious by the repetition 
of -magical formulae, could bring rain, cleave a rock, or 
even rend the earth. The “Vajra-holding god” of this 
passage is evidently the Vajrapfipi (or Vajrasattva) who 


* fang-chib, eh. 2. 

* Tir. L o. 

* Was*. Bud. s. 287. 
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figures largely in several of the Dhftrapi stLtras. In these 
he is sometimes a Bodhisattva, sometimes a god and chief 
of the Yakshas, and sometimes plain Vajrapftpi. 

The pilgrim, it will be observed, makes the determined 
and devoted S&stra-Master recite for three years, before 
Kuan-tzti-tsai’s image, the “Sai-hsin-dh&rani”. This very 
curious book (No. 325), the full title of which is “Kuan- 
tzll-tsai-sui-hsin-t'o-lo-ni (or with ch'ou instead of Vo-lo-n!), 
was one of the sacred texts which our pilgrim carried 
home to China, and there it was translated by Chih-t'ung 

(t? ifi)- . 

Our pilgrim's statement about Vajrapani and his magical 
spells seems to agree with another authority which tells 
us that Dhanakataka became a centre of production for 
spells and exorcisms. 1 

CHU-LI-YA (CHULYA?, 

We go back now to the narrative in the Records. It proceeds 
to state that from Dhanakataka the pilgrim went south-west 
above 1000 li to Churli ya. This country, we are told, was about 
2400 li in circuit, and its capital was above ten li in circuit. It 
was a wild jungle region with very few settled inhabitants, and 
bands of highwaymen went about openly, it had a moist hot 
climate; the people were of a fierce and profligate character and 
were believers in the Tirthikas; the Buddhist monasteries W'ere 
in ruins, and only Borne of them had Brethren; there were 
several tens of Deva-temples, and the Digambaras were numerous. 
To the south-east of the capital, and near it, was an Asoka tope 
where the Buddha had preached, wrought miracles, overcome 
Tirthikas, and received men and df vas into his communion. Near 
the west side of the city was a a old monastery where Deva 
p‘usa had discussed with the arnat Uttara. And this is the 
story of the discussion. Deva had heard of this arhat with 
supernormal powers and attainments, so he made a long journey 
to see him and observe his style of teaching. Uttara, being a 
man content with little, had only one couch in nis room,* so he 
made aheap of fallen leaves on which he bade his guest recline. 
When the arhat was ready Deva stated his difficulties, and the 
arhat gave his solutions, then Deva replied and put further 


‘ See Tir. s. 277. 
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questions end so on for seven rounds; the arhat unable to reply 
transported himself secretly to the Tushita Paradise and obtained 
the necessary explanations from Maitreya who told him that he 
should be very respectful to Deva who was to be a Buddha in 
the present kalpa; when Uttara imparted his information to 
Deva the latter recognized it as the teaching of Maitreya; hereupon 
Uttara gave up his mat to Deva with polite apologies, and treated 
him with profound respect. 

This passage differs from the Life in the direction 
assigned to Chu-li-ya from Dhanakataka, the pilgrim 
giving it as south-west, while the Life in one text has west 
and in another has south. The Chu-li-ya of the text has 
been restored as Cholya, and it corresponds, no doubt, to 
the country of the Chodas mentioned in Asoka’s second 
and thirteenth Edicts, 1 and of the Cholas often mentioned 
in literature from the fifth century onwards. Cunningham 
suggests as its modern representative the district of Karnul 
“which is 230 miles in a direct line to the north-north-west 
of K&nchipnra, and 160 m^es to the west-south-west of 
Dhftranikotta”. 2 Fergusson, however, assuming that the 
object for which the pilgrim was travelling here was “to 
get to the port of embarcation for Ceylon” thinks that 
“the direction and distance would take us to Nellore, which 
is an important placed 3 

In the above passage the words “being a man content 
with little” are in the original shao-yii-chih-tsu, J5L) 

which is replaced in some texts by words meaning “in his place 
of abode”. This story of Deva P‘usa and Uttara is one of 
our pilgrim’s silly legends about the great apostles of Bud¬ 
dhism in India, and we need not examine it closely. The 
Uttara of the story cannot be either the bbikshu with that 
name who founded the Sautrantika School, or the Uttara of 
king Asoka’s time who went with Sooa to propagate Buddhism 
in Suvauna-bhumi. Our pilgrim evidently understood the 
arhat to be a HlnaySnist Buddhist who was no match in 


* Senart, ‘Inscriptions do Piyadasi’, 73, 210. 

» A G. T. p. 645. 

* J. R. A. S. VI, 264. 

* P 
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discussion for the Mah&y&nist P‘usa who had god-given 
powers of persuasion. 


DEAVIDA. 

The pilgrim continuing his narrative relates that from Chulya 
he travelled 1600 or 1600 li through wood and jungle south to 
the Ta-lo-$ l i-tu country. This was above 6000 li in circuit and 
its capital Kan-chih-pu-lo was above thirty li in circuit. The 
region had a rich fertile soil, it abounded in fruits, and flowers 
and yielded precious substances. The people were courageous, 
thoroughly trustworthy, and public-spirited, and they esteemed 
great learning; in their written and spoken language they differed 
from “Mid-India” There were more than 100 Buddhist mona¬ 
steries with above 10000 Brethren all of the Sthavira School. 
The Deva-Temples were above 80, and the majority belonged to 
the Digambaras. This country had been frequently visited by 
the Buddha, and king Asoka had erected topes at the various 
spots where the Buddha had preached and admitted members 
into his Order. The capital wag the birth-place of DhaimapSla 
P‘usa who was the eldest son of a high official of the city. 
He was a boy of good natural parts whi .h received great de¬ 
velopment as he grew up. When he came of age a daughter of 
the king was assigned to him as wife, but on the night before 
the ceiemeny of marriage was to be performed, being greatly 
distressed in mind, he prayed earnestly before an image of 
Buddha. In answer to his prayer a god bore him away to a 
mountain monastery some, hundreds of li from the capital 
When the Brethren of the monastery heard his story they com¬ 
plied with his request, and gave him ordination, and the king 
on ascertaining what had become of him treated him with in¬ 
creased reverence and distinction. Not far from the south of 
the capital was a large monastery which was a rendezvous for 
the most eminent men of the country. It had an Asoka tope 
above 100 feet high where the Buddha had once defeated Tlr- 
thikas by preaching, and had received many into his communion. 
Near it were traces of a sitting-place and exercise-walk of the 
Four Past Buddhas. 

The Ta-lo-pi-Vu of the above passage has been restored 
as Dravida, and the name of the capital as Kahchi-pura. 
Cunningham regarded the capital as being represented 
by Conjeveram on the river Palar , 1 and Kaiichipura seems 


« A. G. I. p. 648. 
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to have been a former name of this city. Fergusson, 
however, thinks we must go on to Nagapatam 1 (Negapatam) 
and there is much in favour of this identification. 

The Life has a few remarks about the capital which 
are worth quoting. It states—“Kfinchipura is the sea¬ 
port of South India for Ceylon, the voyage to which 
takes three days. Before the pilgrim left, the king of 
Ceylon had died, and there were famine and revolution in 
the land, and about 300 bhikshus had come from it to 
India. When they arrived at Kanchipura the pilgrim said 
to them—I understand that in your country the Bhadantas 
expound the Tripitaka of the Sthaviras and the Yoga-&&stras. 
I want to go there to study. Why have you come away?” 
The bhikshus explained that they had left on account of 
the famine, and because they wanted to visit the Buddhist 
sacred places in India (Jambudvipa) where the Buddha 
was born. They added: “We know our fellow-religionists 
do not surpass us ; if your r Reverence has doubts inquire of 
us at your pleasure . Thereupon the pilgrim adduced im¬ 
portant points from the Yoga scriptures for elucidation and 
[the Ceylon Brethren] could not excel Silabhadra’s explanations ”, 
For the passage in italics Julien has—“Nous savons 
d’ailleurs qu’ici les disciples de la Loi ne la transgressent 
jamais Nous autres, vieillards, nous voudnons, lorsque 
nous eprouverons des doutes, pouvoir vous interrogcr 
librement”. Le Maitre de la loi leur cita les principaux 
passages du yu-kia (yOgacastra); mais ils ne pureni lui 
donner les explications de Qllabhadra”. The text is not 
very clear but it cannot be made to yield this meaning. 
As the passage shows, the pilgrim had told th# Brethren 
from Ceylon that he had intended to go over to their 
island for instruction, and they reply that there are no 
Brethren there superior to them, and that the pilgrim may 
address his questions to them. It is implied that he can 
get all the guiding and information he wants without 
having to make the voyage to Ceylon. As the island was 


1 op. c. p. 265- 
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in a bad state Yuan-chuang was probably pleased to escape 
the journey, and so he talked over important Yoga texts 
with these Brethren. He found, however, that they had 
no exposition to give better than that which he had 
received from Siiabliadra. 

As to Dharmap&la, the Life tells us that it was because 
he wanted to leave the world that he prayed before tbe 
Buddha’s image for escape from marriage with the Princess. 
This Dharmapala, whom we have met already, became, 
as Julien and the Life tell us, 1 a devoted student of 
Buddhism. He was also an author of repute and wrote 
treatises on 'Etymology, Logic, and the Methaphysics of 
Buddhism. 2 


MO-LO-KU-T‘A (MALAKUTA). 

The pilgrim’s narrative next proceeds to relate that from 
Kanchi city he went south above 3000 li to the Mo-lo-kii-t l a 
(Malakuta) country. This country he describes as being above 
5000 li in circuit with a capital above forty li in circuit. The 
soil was brackish and barren; the country was a depot for s^a- 
pearls; the climate was very hot and the people were black; 
they were harBh and impetuous, of mixed religions, indifferent 
to culture and only good at trade. There were many remains 
of old monasteries, very few monasteries were in preservation 
and there was only a small number of Brethren. There were 
hundreds of Deya-temples, and the professed adherents of the 
various sects, especially the Digambaras, were very numerous. 
Not far from tbe east side of the capital were the remains of 
the old monastery built by Asoka’s brother, Ta-ti *$) or 
Mahendra, with tho foundations and dome, the latter alone 
visible, of a ruined tope on the east side of the remains. The 
tope had been built by Asoka to perpetuate the memory of 
Buddha having preached, made miraculous exhibitions, and 
brought a countless multitude into his communion at the place. 
The long lapse of time had served to increase the efficacious 
powers of the tope and prayers offered at it were still answered. 
In the south of the country near the sea was the Mo-lo-yu (Ma¬ 
laya) mountain, with lofty cliffs and ridges and deep valleys 
and gullies, on which were sandal, camphor and other trees. To 


1 Julien, I, p. 132. Life, ch. 4. 

5 Bunyiu Nanjio, Appendix 1, No. 16. 
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the east of this was the Pu-ta-lo-ka (Potalaka) mountain with 
steep narrow paths over its cliffs and gorges in irregular con¬ 
fusion; on the top was a lake of clear water, whence issued a 
Tiver which, on its way to the sea, flowed twenty times round 
the mountain. By the side of the lake was a stone Deva-palace 
frequented by Kuan-tzu*tsai P*usa. Devotees, risking life, brave 
water and mountain to see the P‘usa, but only a few succeed in 
leaching the shrine. To the people at the foot of the mountain 
who pray for a sight of the F‘usa, he appears sometimes as a 
Pasupata Tlrthika, or as Mahesvara, and consoles the suppliant 
with this answer. To the north-east of Potalaka on the sea-side 
was a city, the way to Seng-ka-lo (Ceylon) of the south sea, and 
local accounts made the voyage from it to Ceylon one of about 
3000 li to the south-east. 

The passage here slightly abridged in translation presents 
some difficulties, and does not agree with the Life. It 
seems to state that Julien personally visited the Mala¬ 
kuta country, while the Life represents him as only hearing 
about it. The words of the Life are—“Distant from the 
confines of this country (i. e. Dravida) above 3000 li he 
heard that there was the Malakuta country”. 1 As this is 
not very clear, and as the direction is not given, we should 
not lightly accept the statement. There is nothing in the 
pilgrim’s account of the country to show that he did not 
visit it, and see its capital and the district around, although 
he may not have gone to remote objects of interest. We 
must remark, however, that he does not tell us anything 
about the nature of the country between Dravida and 
Malakuta, and that in the next chuan he represents himself 
as continuing his pilgrimage from Dravida. He may not 
have gone to Malakuta, but the descriptions of the country? 
the people, and the Buddhist remains are evidently those 
of an eye-witness. 

A note to our text tells us that another name for the 
country was Ckih (fcymo-lo, not Ki-mo-lo as some editors 
represent. Cunningham says that “the province of Malaya- 
ku(a must have included the modern districts of Tanjor 
and Madura, on the east, with Coimb$tor, Cochin, and 


1 Life, ch. 4. Julien, I, p. 193. 
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Travancore, on the. west”. 1 The remarks of Fergusson on 
this part of our pilgrim’s text are of little value, partly 
because he was misled by Julien’s vagaries. * 

Yuan-chuang, we have seen, mentions the ruins of an 
old monastery neai the capital,, which he says had been 
erected by Mahendra a brother of Asoka. If he had 
derived his information about this monastery from the 
Ceylon Brethren he would have called Mahendra (Mahinda) 
a son, not a brother, of Asoka. The account of this 
monastery, and its Asoka tope of which only the dome 
remained visible, is apparently that of a visitor at the time 
of the description- Then we have the Malaya mountain 
in the south of the country, and this must have been 
known to the pilgrim from the Buddhist scriptures. Thus 
the famous “Lankavatara-sutra” purports to have been de¬ 
livered by the Buddha *' flankapura-samudra-Malaya-gikhare” 
which the Indian translator into Chinese renders “in the 
city of Lanka on the summit of the Malaya mountain on 
the border of the sea’’. 3 A mountain of this name is 
given as in the southern division in the Brihat Samhita, 
and is well known from its occurrence in Indian literature. 
It was famous for its sanusl trees, and Malayaja is a name 
for saudal-wood. Its name and that of the city seem to 
have been transferred to Ceylon, where we find a Malaya 
mountain and district, and a Lanka mountain and city, 4 
but Lanka is commonly used as the name of a city. We 
are not required, however, to believe that the Malaya 
mountain associated with the Lankavatara-sutra, the gospel 
of Madhyamika Mahayanism, was an actual geographical 
unit. It was in reality a poetical creation to which the 
semblance of earthly reality was given by the use of well 
known names, a district of Utopia with a topical definition. 
It had no existence except as the scene of the great 


• A. a. I. p. 649. 

* op. c. p. 266. 

a No. 176. See also No*. 175, 177. 
4 e. g. ehuan XI of the Record*. 
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assembly in which Havana, king of Rftkshasas, and Mahfi- 
mati the Bodhisattva, elicit from Buddha the strange 
theories of universal negation. But we find Malaya also 
given as the name of a country which is apparently the 
Dravifla of our- pilgrim! and other authorities. Thus the 
great Buddhist Vajrabodhi who came to China in / D. 719 
is described as a native of the Malaya country adjoining 
Mount Potalaka, the palace of Kuan-yin, his father being 
preceptor- of the king of Kafichi. 1 

Our pilgrim next mentions the Potalaka mountain to 
the east of the Malayagiri, and this also must have been 
known to him from his study of the sacred books. In that 
very delightful sutra known in Chinese by its short title 
“Hua-yen-ching” he had read of this chosen abode of 
Kuan-tztt-tsai P‘usa. In this sutra also Potalaka is on 
the sea-side in the south, it has woods, and streams, and 
tanks, and is in fact a sort of earthly paradise. Buddha* 
bhadra (A. D. 420) calls Kuanyin’s mountain Ruang-ming 
(3fc Hfl) or “Brilliance”, which is usually given as the 
rendering for Malaya, but a later translator. Slksh&nanda, 
transcribes the name Potalaka. 2 This mountain is called 
in translation “White flower mountain”, “Island mountain” 
“HiH of the shrub with small flower”; it is also called 
Potala, and a city Of Unknown antiquity at the mountain 
bears its name. Potalaka mountain appears as a favourite 
resort of AvalokiteSvara Bodhisattva for a long time, and 
T&ran&tha makes mention of several visits paid to the 
Bodhisattva by pious Buddhists. Sfintivarman by divine 
help reached the summit of the mountain, and found the 
palace of the Bodhisattva deserted; another pilgrim saw 
only the stone image of the Bodhisattva, and another 
heard the music made for the Bodhisattva by N&gas and 
Asuras.* Here again the Potalaka of the scriptures, the 

2 Sang-kao-stng-ohuvi, eh. 1. 

1 Te-feng-kuAng-Fo-Hua-yen-ohing, eh. 60 (No. 87); Te-feng-kuang- 
Fo-Hue-yeu-ching, ch. 68 (No. 38). 

* Tlr. S. 141 ft, S. 157,928. See also Bad b J. R. A S. VoL XV, 
p. 888ff. 
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inaccessible mountains of cliffs and ravines guarded by 
gods and demons and sacred to AvalokiteSvara, is not to be 
identified with any one of the mountains by the sea-side 
in South India. 

The seaport which our pilgrim mentions as being to the 
north-east of Potalaka is said in the Fan-chih to be “the 
old Seng-ka-lo”. If this statement be correct it is inter¬ 
esting information, and helps to explain some difficulties. 
The port was evidently to the pilgrim’s mind near the 
south point of India, and this agrees with a statement 
in the T‘ang-Shu to the effect that the Malaya (MS-lai 
country was in the extreme south of India. In 
connection with the name given to the port it may be 
noticed that in the Brihat Saiphitft and other works Lahk& 
is treated as a city or island quite distinct from Siiphala. 1 
But the direction from this port to Ceylon is not quite 
correct, and the distance, 3000 li (about 600 miles) is far 
too great. 


» See Fleet, op. c., p. 183. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

(CHUAN XI.) 

CEYLON. 

According to the Records the pilgrim proceeded from 
Malakuta to Seng-ka-lo or Ceylon, but the Life represents 
him as merely hearing of that country. If we had only 
the Recoids we should be at liberty to believe that he 
proceeded to Ceylon, and returned thence to Dravida. But 
it is perhaps better to regard him as writing about 
Malakuta and Ceylon from information given to him in 
Dravida, and from books. There seems to be much in 
Chuan X and XI that is not genuine, and it may be 
observed that in certain old texts like C these two chuan 
are given without mention of Pien-chi as compiler. They 
are also, together with Oman XII, marked by the character 
gi, meaning doubtful It does not seem, therefore, to be 
necessary to dwell much on the curious legends and des¬ 
criptions given in this pan of the Records. 

Of the legends about Ceylon related by the pilgrim the first 
tells how a princess of South India was carried off by a lion 
into the woods. To this lion the princess became mother of a 
son and a daughter, and in the course cf time the son secretly 
earned off his mother and sister to the native place of the 
mother. Thereupon the lion, utterly distressed end enraged by 
the lose of hit family, committed dreadful havoc in the land, 
and the son for the reward offered by the king killed hie own 
father. When the king learned the circumstances, he banished 
the patrioide, sending him away in a boat which brought him to 
Ceylon. Here the young man settled) and marrying a trader's 
daughter, he introduced order and government, and his descen- 
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dints gave him the name Li<m-c*tcher t which they applied also 
to the country. This was the story in the popular accounts. 

The second legend is from the Buddhist scriptures. This tells 
of the 600 merchants being taken captive by the B&kshasXs of 
Ceylon, and of their chief and some of the others being carried 
away from destruction by the “Heaven-Horse”. 

We may remark about these two legends that they are 
well known from other treatises. In the Raj&vall we have 
a version of the Lion-marriage which agrees pretty well 
with the story here told by our pilgrim. 1 It is given also 
in the Dlpavaxpsa, which makes the ravished princess to 
be a daughter of the Vanga King, 2 and it is referred to 
in other books. The second legend is related with artistic 
skill in the “Fo-p§n-hsing-chi-ching”. It is told also in 
the tt Jfttaka”, and in the w Liu-tu-chi-ching”.* In all these, 
as in the pilgrim’s story, the wonderful horse called 
Cloud-horse, or Horse-king, is the Bodhisattva, that is, the 
Buddha in a former existence. But in the Tibetan version 
of the legend the rescuing horse is an incarnation of Ava- 
lokite£vara Bodhisattva, 4 and in the Divyavadana he is 
Maitreya. 4 

Our pilgrim now goes on to describe the Buddhist Brethren 
in Ceylon, the result of Mahendra’s mission-work, as Mab&y&nist 
Sthaviras. Above 200 years after Mahendra’s time, he continues, 
too much attention to peculiarities made two sects, the Hlna- 
y&nist school of those who belonged .to the Msh&vib&ra, and the 
school of those who belonged to the Abhayagiri and embraced 
both “vehicles”. The Brethren, he adds, were very precise in 
the observance of their rules, perfectly clear in meditation and 
wisdom, and very grave in their model deportment. 

On this passage we observe that the expression tt Maha- 
y&nist Sthaviras” is applied to the Brethren of Ceylon 


4 Upbmm ‘Sacred Books of Ceylon',* Vol. il, p. 27 and p. 164; J. 
Ceylon B. B. A. 3. Vol. YII, p. 66 if. 

* Dip. IX. 

1 Hsing-chi-ching, eh. 49 (No. 680); J&t Yol. II, p. 127; Liu-tu- 
chi-ching, ck. 6 (No. 148). 

4 J. R. A. 8. Yol. XX, p. 604. 

4 Divy&v. p. 624. 
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only in the Records; the Life describes them as Maha- 
y&nists and Sthariras, and the Fan-chih calls them simply 
Stliaviras. The two local sects here mentioned derived 
their names from the monasteries in which they arose. 
Of these establishments the Mah&vihara, which was at the 
capital, was bnilt U. C. 306, and was evidently a very grand 
monastery with all kinds of comforts and luxuries. The 
Abhayagiri monastery was built in B. 0. 89 by king 
Vatt&gSmini, otherwise Abhaya, at the place where the 
Nirgrantha Giri dwelt In the course of time ill-will arose 
between the Brethren of these establishments, and some 
of the Abhayagiri fraternity were accused of heterodox 
ways, excommunicated,- and banished. Then in the reign 
of Mah&sena the monks of Mahavihara were accused of 
heterodoxy, the monastery was closed and partially destroyed, 
the materials being used for the improvement of the rival 
establishment Abhayagiri. > The Brethren of this latter 
may have been regarded by the pilgrim as having had 
Mahay&nist tendencies on account of their admission of 
irregular objects of worship. In the high praise which 
he gives all the Brethren in the above passage the term 
rendered by “meditation and wisdom” is ting-hui (5£ ||). 
In common Buddhist use ting denotes Samhdhi, and hui 
is for prajnd or “transcendental wisdom”, but the-compound 
ting-hui has also the technical sense of Vinaya, and it is 
perhaos so used in this passage. 

The narrative in the Record* proceed* to describo that beside 
the king’s palace was the Buddha’s Tooth-Shrine some hundreds 
of feet high, bright and beautiful with gems and jewels. From 
its roof rose a signal-post on the top of which was a large rabj 
which shed a brilliant light, and could be seen shining like a 
bright star, day and night, for a great distance. Three times a 
day the king washed the tooth with soented water and burned 
incense to it, all artioles used in his servioe to tha tooth being 
rare and costly. Beside this temple was a email one with a gold 
life-site image of the Buddha set up by a former king, the 
uilmlsha «f the image being adorned with a valuable jewel. The 


' See Msh. chs. XV, XXXVI, XXXVII; Dip. ck. XIX. Of. Fo- 
kuo-chi, eht. 88, 89. 
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mention of this gives occasion {or the story of the thief to whom 
the image, overcome by the thiefs persuasion, bowed down his 
head and gave up the jewel. 

The Records further tell us that Ceylon lay on the side of a 
corner of the sea, and that in the south-east angle of the land 
was the Lbig-ka or LankS mountain on which the Buddha de¬ 
livered the sfitra which bears the name of the mountain. 

The account in the Records proceeds to relate that over the 
sea some thousands of li to the south of the [Seng-ka-lo or 
Simhala] country was the Na-lo-ki-lo-chou (for Nalikila- or Nari- 
kira-dvlpa, u Cocoa-nut Island 11 ). The inhabitants of this island 
were dwarfs three feet high with human bodies and bird-beaks; 
they did not raise any crops and subsisted on cocoa-nuts. West¬ 
ward from this island, some thousands of li over the sea, was an 
isolated isle. On the cliff which formed the east side of this 
isle was a stone sitting image of Buddha above 100 feet high 
facing east, the ushnlsha of the image being a yue-ai-pao or 
"(loon-loved Pearl 11 (the ChandrakSnta gem). From this rare 
ornament while the moon shone on it water gushed forth, and 
falling down the cliff ramified in the valleys. This information 
had been derived from a shipwrecked trader who had climbed 
the cliff to make personal examination. To the west of the 
[Siihhala] country, and some thousands of h over the sea, was tho 
Great Precious-substances Island, uninhabited by human beings, 
but a temporary lodging-place for supernatural creatures. From 
this island a bright light shines /ar out on calm eights, but 
traders who visit the island do not get anything. 

It is interesting to notice that the writer of this account 
of SSnJca-lo or Siiphala seems to regard the district as a 
country on the mainland. He represents it as “bordering 
on a comer of the sea” (Xw pHn-hai-yil gg H), 
and all his description of the country seems to indicate 
that he regarded it as a part of the continent. At the 
end of Chuan X, however, Sfing-ka-lo is said to be 3000 
H by sea from Malakuta, and in the legends given in the 
present chuan about the country it is styled the “Island 
of Precious substances”, a name derived from Buddhist 
books. 

In the passage now under notice we are told that the 
L$ng-ka-ching or Lank&vat&ra-hutra was delivered on the 
LaAkft mountain in Seng-ka-lo, whereas this sfitra professes, 
as we have seen, to have been uttered in the city of 
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Lafik& on the Malaya mountain. We do not seem to 
know anything about the Cocoa-nut Island, and the isle 
with the great image of Buddha having a chandrak&nta 
on the top of its head, and the Great Precious-substances 
Island, except from the mention of them in this passage. 
Our pilgrim evidendly derived all his information about 
them, as about Ceylon, from books, and the stories of the 
Brethren from Ceylon whom he met in Dravi^a and the 
Brethren of the latter country. 

KUNG-KAN-NA-PU-LO. 

We return again to the narrative of the pilgrim’s travels as 
told in the Records. From the Dravida country, we read, he 
went north into a jungle, infested by troops of murderous high¬ 
waymen, passing an isolated city and a t>mall town, and after a 
journey of above 2000 U he reached the Kwng-hin (or kan)-na- 
jm-lo country, lie describes this country as being above 6000 It 
and its capital above thirty li in circuit. It haa more than 100 
Buddhist monasteries and above 10000 Brethren who were 
students of both “Vehicles”. Close to the capital was a large 
monastery with above BOO Brethren all men of great distinction. 
Jn the temple of this monastery was a tiara of Prince Sar- 
varthasiddh* (that is, the prince who afterwards became Gautama 
Buddba) which was nearly two feet high adorned with gems 
and enclosed in a case; on festival days it was exhibited and 
worshipped, and it could emit a bright light. In the temple of 
another monastery near the capital was a sandal-wood image of 
Maitreya made by the arbat SronavimSatikoti. To the north of 
the capital was a wood of tala trees above thirty li in circuit, 
and' within the wood was a tope where the Four Past Buddhas 
had eat and walked for exercise, and near this was the tope 
over the relics of Sronaviraiatikoti. Near the capital on the 
east side was a tope which had associations with the Buddha’s 
preaching; to the south-west of the capital were an Asolia tope 
at the spot whore ^ronaviiufiatikoti xnado miraculous exhibitions 
and had many converts, and beside the tope the remains of a 
monastery built by that arhat 

In the Chinese text of this passage for the Kung-kin 
(or kanyna-pu-lo of the other texts, the D has Tu (that 
is, Da) han-na-pu-lO) the Life has Km (or Kin)-na-pu-lo % 
and the Fang-chib has Kung4a-nu^gu4o \ but we may 
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regard Kung-kin (or kan)-ha-pu-lo, as the correct reading, 
the variations being probably misprints or copyists’ errors. 
The original name has been restored as Eobkanapur, and 
the restoration has been generally accepted. In all texts 
of the Records, and in the Fang-chih, the direction from 
Dravida is given as north, but the Life makes it to have 
been north-west. M. Saint-Martin, Cunningham, and their 
successors all adopt the direction given in the Life, passing 
over the statement in the Records. Saint-Martin thinks 
it possible that Banavasi (or V&navasa) may have been 
the Eobkapa-city of our pilgrim. 1 Cunningham suggests 
“Annagundhi on the northern bank of the Tungabhadra 
river” as the capital of the country, and Fergusson can 
only refer the capital to some place in Mysore. 2 Mr. 
Burgess is disposed to seek for Eonkapapur about Kopal 
or Kokanur (? Eobkanur) which is 310 miles as the crow 
flies from Kllbchi and 335 miles from N&sik;” this seems 
to be also the present opinion of Dr. Fleet who was at 
one time disposed to identify Kobkapapui with KarnuL* 
But these identifications seem to be all beset with diffi¬ 
culties. The country Eobkana was in the southern division 
of the Brihat Samhitfi, and Alberuni places it in the south 
near the sea. 4 If we could adopt the reading of the D 
text vifrjPu (2£) or Ch'a (:$f) for Rung, the original would 
be a word like Dakkanapura or Thakkanapura. 

The pilgrim describes the country as having a fertile 
soil yielding good crops, with a hot climate; its inhabitants 
were of swarthy complexion and had rude rough ways, 
but they were fond of intellectual and moral acquirements. 

Our pilgrim here, as before, gives "Heard 900 koti”, 
instead of "Heard twenty koti”, as the translation of the 
name Sroga (or Srota)-viip$atikoti. 


> Jalien, IH, p. 401. 

1 A. G. L p, 669; Fetgnwon, op. p. 967. 

»Ind. Ant- VoL XXIH, p. 98 XXII, p. 116. 

» Alberaai, VoL I, p. 901; lad, Ant VoL XXII, p. 199. 
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Continuing his narrative the pilgrim relates that “notrth-west 
from this he entered a great forest-wilderness ravaged by wild 
beasts and harried by banded robbers, and travelling 8400 or 
2500 li he came to the Mo-ha-la-ch'a (or pa) country*’. Thii 
country, he tells us, was 6000 li in circuit and its capital, whioh 
had a large river on its west side, was above thirty li in circuit. 
The inhabitants were proud-spirited and warlike, grateful for 
favours and revengeful for wrongs, self-sacrificing towards 
suppliants in distress and sanguinary to death with any who 
treated them insultingly. Their martial heroes who led the van 
of the army in battle went into conflict intoxicated, and their 
war-elephants were also made drunk before an engagement. 
Belying on the strength of his heroes and elephants the V»ng 
treated neighbouring countries with contempt. He was a ksha- 
triya by birth, and hiB name was Pu-lo-ki-8h$ (Pulakesa, Jalien). 
The benevolent sway of this king reached far and wide, and his 
vassals served him with perfect loyalty. The great king &1&- 
ditya at this time was invading east and west, and countries far 
and near were giving in allegiance to him, but Mo-ha-la-ckta 
refused to become subject to him. The people were fond of 
learning, and they combined orthodoxy and heterodoxy. Of 
Buddhist monasteries there were above 100 and the Brethren, 
who were adherents of both Vehicles, were more than 6000 in 
number. Within and outside the capital were five Asdk* topes 
where the Four Past Buddhas had sat and walked for exercise; 
and there were innumerable other topes of stone or brick. Not 
far from the south of the capital was an old monastery in which 
was a stone image of Kuan-ted-tsai P'usa of marvellous efficacy. 
In the east of this country was a mountain range, ridges one 
above another in succession, tiers of peaks and sheer summits. 
Here was a monastery th^ base of which was in a dark defile, 
and its lofty halls and deep chambers were quarried in the cliff 
and rested on the peak, its tiers of halls and storeyed terraces 
had the cliff on their back and faced the ravine. This mona¬ 
stery had been built by the A-eh&-Io (Ach&ra) of West India. 
The pilgrim then relates the circumstances in AohSrm’s life which 
led to the building of the monastery. Within the establishment, 
he adds, was a large temple above 100 feet high in which was 
a stone image of the Buddha above seventy feet high; the image 
was surmounted by a tier of. seven canopies unattached and tn*» 
supported, each oanopy separated from the one above ft by 
the space of three feet. The walls of this temple had depleted 
on them the incidents of the Buddha’s career as Bodhisattva, 
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including the circumstances of his attaining bodhi and tbe onions 
attending bis final passing assay, all great and small ware hare 
delineated. Outside the gate of the monastery, on either side 
north and sonth, was a stone elephant, and the pilgrim was in* 
formed that the bellowing of these elephants caused earth¬ 
quakes. The P'usa Ch‘en-na or Difiofcga stayed much in this 
monastery. 

The Mo-ho-la-ch'a of this passage has been restored as 
MahSr&shtra, bat the Chinese transcription seems to re¬ 
present a local form like MahSrattha. Various identifications 
hare been proposed for the capital by St Martin, Cunning¬ 
ham, and Fergusson, and Messrs Fleet and Burgess seem 
to agree in thinking that it was at Nftsik or thereabouts . 1 

As to Ach&ra’s great monastery in the east part oi the 
country Mr. Burgess and others are confident that the 
pilgrim’s description applies to the Ajanta caves. * This 
may be so, but it may be doubted whether the Achala 
of the inscription given by Mr. Burgess is the A-che-lo 
of the pilgrim’s description. This inscription merely states 
that M The ascetic Sthavira Achala, who glorified the faith 
and was grateful, caused to be built a mountain-dwelling 
for the Teacher, though his wishes were fulfilled”. It is 
to be noted, however, that the pilgrim does not use the 
translation ao-Jtting, and his transcription may, as Mr. 
Burgess contends, represent Achala. All commentators 
on the pilgrim’s account of this monastery seem to assume 
that he did not go to it, and the silence of the Life is in 
favour of the assumption. But the description, especially 
the part which tells of the temple of the monastery, seems 
to favour the view that he made a personal visit, and this 
view is apparently supported by the distance and direction 
of the pilgrim’s next journey. There is not a word in 
the text to warrant the statement that he describes the 
monastery from report, and it was apparently*on the spot 


1 Ind. Ant. VoJ. XXII, p. 118 sad XXHI, p. 38. 

* Arch. Sor. West India dti. IX, X; Cave Temples of India, p. 186 
and p. 380 ff. 
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that he learned its history, and heard the unsatisfactory 
explanations its marvels. 1 

PO-LU-KA-CHE-P‘0 .(BHAROCH). 

Going on with his narrative the pilgrim relates that “from 
this he went west above 1000 It (about 200 miles), crossed the 
Nai-mo-M river, and came to the Po-lu-lcieikaj-che-p'an (or p l o) 
country. This was 2400 or 2500 It in circuit, and its capital 
above twenty li\ the soil was brackish and vegetation was sparse; 
salt was made by boiling sea-water, and the people were supported 
by the sea; they were mean and deceitful, ignorant and believers 
in both orthodoxy and heterodoxy. There were above ten 
Buddhist monasteries with BOO Brethren, all students of the 
Mah&yftnist Sthavira Bchool. 

The Life makes the pilgrim travel north-west from 
Maharashtra, and this is probably more correct than the 
west of the above passage. The name of the country here 
transcribed was restored by Julien as w Barou-gatch6va” 
which St Martin made “ V&roukatcheva”, 2 * 4 and Cunning¬ 
ham regarded it as the “Bh&rukachha” of the old in¬ 
scriptions. * This country is no doubt the Bharukaccba of 
the Dlpavamsa, and later Pali books, 4 but in the form 
Bharukacchapa as found iu the Brihat SarphitR. 5 It is the 
modern Bharbch* or Broach at the mouth of the Narbada, 
the Nai-mo-t‘e of our pilgrim. Prom Ajaptfi to Broach the 
distance is about 200 miles, and the direction is norths 
westerly. So we are perhaps justified in regarding the 
“from this” of the text as meaning from the mountain of 
Ach&ra’s monastery, a place to which the pilgrim would 
naturally be attracted, and at which he may have spent 
some days 


1 This country is the Mataraftha of Dlpavamsa. VIII and of V 
naya Vol. Ill, p. B14. 

* Julien, III, p. 400 ff. 

* A. G. I. p. 826. 

4 Dlpavamsa IX, 26; Jataka pamrn, See Index at VO, 116 

* See Bobtlingk-Botb, sub vote. 
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M0-LA-P‘0 (MALAVA). 

The narrative in the Record* proceeds to relate that from 
Bharnkaohcha the pilgrim went north-west above 2000 li to the Mo- 
la-p'o country. This is described as being above 6000 li in circuit, 
and its capital as being above thirty li in circuit. It was situ¬ 
ated on the south-east side of the Mo-ha river. The people 
were of a gentle disposition, and for the most part very intelli¬ 
gent, of refined speech and with a liberal education. Mo-la-p‘o 
in the south-west, and Magadha in the north-east, were the two 
countries of India in which learning was prised. In this country 
virtue was esteemed and humanity respected, and the intellec¬ 
tually clever were zealous students; there was miscellaneous 
belief in orthodoxy and heterodoxy. There were some hundreds 
of monasteries, and more than 20 000 Brethren belonging to the 
$ammatfya school of the Hlnay&na; of Deva-tsmples vthere were 
some hundreds, and the adherents of the various sects were very 
numerous, the majority oeing Pfi^upatas. The local records 
told of a king, by name Sllftditya, who had reigned over the 
country 60 years before the pilgrim’s arrival, a monarch of great 
administrative ability, and of rare kindness and compassion. 
By the side of his palace thiB king had built a Buddhisc temple, 
extremely artistic in structure and ornament, in which were 
images of the Seven Buddhas. Every year a great religious 
assembly was summoned, the Brethren from all sides being 
called together. The four matters of service to the Brethren were 
carefully attented to, and these were presented with the three 
robes and religious requisites, or with precious valuables. 
This fine work had been continued for successive generations 
without interruption. Above twenty li north-west from the capital 
was the “brahmin’s town”, and beside it the “Pit of Descent”; 
the torrents of summer and autumn never fill the latter, and 
at its side was a small tope. The pilgrim then gives the local 
legend of the proud blasphemous brahmin of the town who went 
down alive into hell at the spot where the Pit appeared. This 
brahmin had been vanquished in publio discussion by the 
bhikshu Bhadraruchi, who was a consummate logician, and well 
versed in the non-Buddhist 6&stras. When the king condemned 
the defeated brahmin to be exposed, as an impostor, to a cruel death 
the bhikshu interceded, and obtained a mitigation of the punish¬ 
ment. He then went to see the brahmin to give him support 
and consolation in his shame and degradation, but the brahmin 
gave vent to his passion, vilified the “Great Vehicle” and abused 
former saints; while he was still speaking the earth parted, and 
he descended alive, leaving this trace (i. e. the Pit) of his desoent 
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A note added to the text at the beginning of this 
passage tells us that another name for this country was 
“South Lo”, and a note to the passage in the Life calls 
it “South Lo4o For the characters read mo-la^Po here 
we must suppose on original like Mftlabha or M&lava, but 
we cannot properly regard this name as covering the modern 
district of Mahva. It has not been ascertained yet what 
was the precise situation, and what is the modem designation, 
of the South Lo or M&lava country. 1 This (or as Julien 
translates, its capital), according to the pilgrim, lay to 
the southeast of the river called Mo-ha in all the texts 
(except D), and in the Fang-chih. In the D text we have 
Mo-hi which is the name Df a well known river. The 
observation which the pilgrim makes in the above passage 
about the fame of M&lava and Magadha is apparently a 
quotation from some one who lived between those two 
countries, xcj. Magadha is uniformly described as being 
in Mid-India, not in the north-east. The M&lava of the 
present passage may perhaps be the M&lava of some 
passages of T&ran&tha, but, it cannot be the M&lava in 
Pray&ga. 

Of the great Buddhist scholar and controversialist here 
mentioned by the name Bhadraruchi, (translated Hsien-ai 
(*!)? St) or “Eminent affection”) nothing seems to be known 
beyond what we learn from our pilgrim’s narrative. Yuan- 
chuang styles this man “a bhikshu of West India”, and 
the Bhadraruchi of our passage s6ems to resemble in some 
circumstances the Bhadr&nanda of T&ran&tha. 

A-T‘A-LL 

Proceeding with his narrative the pilgrim relates that “south¬ 
west from this he entered an estuary, and going north-west 
2400 or 2600 H he arrived at the A-t*a (or -ch l a)~li country”. 
This, he states, was above 6000 li in circuit, and its capital was 
above twenty U in circuit. The inhabitants were rich and flour¬ 
ishing, they were more traders than farmers; the soil was sandy 
and brackish and fruits and flowers were rare. The country 


* See A. G. I. o. 490; Fergusson op. c. p. 270; Fleet op. e. p. 184. 
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produced a pepper-tree the leave* of which were like thote of 
the 8hu~chiao, and alio the olibanum tree the leave* of which 
were like thote of the tang-U. The climate wa* hot, and there 
waa much wind and duet; (he people were mean-spirited, prizing 
wealth and flighting moral worth. In speech and writing, and 
in aocial regulation* and law* the inhabitant* resembled those 
of M&lava; the majority did not believe in happiness (i. e. reli¬ 
gions merit) bat there were some who did; they worshipped 
Devs* and of Deva-temples there were tome more than ten (or. 
according to the B text, more than 1000); the followers of the 
various systems lived pell-mell. 

The term here rendered by “estuary” is hai-chiao (ftp 3£) 
which Julien translates “confluent de deux mers”. This 
may be right but the expression denotes rather a place 
where a river joins the sea and so forms an estuary. In 
the Fang-chih instead of hai-chiao we have hai-tao or 
“sea-way”, and the clause is a separate sentence—“from 
this, south-west, is an entrance to the sea”. This may be 
the correct interpretation, the pilgrim merely making the 
general statement that there was a seaport or an estuary 
on the south-west side of the capital, and his description 
evidently applies to a maritime district. In the Life the 
estnary to the south-west is not mentioned, and the pilgrim 
proceeds north-west from M8.1ava. or rather from the 
brahmin’s city, twently li to the north-west of the capital, 
direct to A-ta-li. Although there does not seem to be 
anything in the texts to support the view, yet we may with 
some probability assume that the pilgrim did not actually 
proceed to this country; there was no Buddhist sacred 
spot in it to attract him, and it was out of his way. Julien 
restores the original name of the country as Atali, but 
the characters may represent a word like A<}al, or Akshal, 
or Atli, and the country here described still remains 
unidentified. It produced, the pilgrim tells us, a pepper- 
tree which had leaves like the Shu (that is, Ssfi-ohuan)- 
chiao, a species of Xanthoxylon, the fruit of which possesses 
properties like those of the pepper-plant. There was also 
the olibanum tree which he calls hUn-lu (ft Sib a Chinese 
transcription of the Turkish word ghyuniuk, as Dr. Hirth 
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has shown. This tree, the pilgrim states, had leaves like 
the t'mg-li (££ |jjL), a name applied in China to a Pyrus 
and other trees. By his statement that u the majority of 
the people did not believe in happiness”, he merely wished 
to intimate that they did not believe in karma, and so were 
not Buddhists. 


K/I-T'A. 

The narrative in the Becords goes on to relate that from 
Milava the pilgrim went north-Wett above 800 lx (or, according 
to D, three days) to the KH-taipr ch'a) country. This was 
above 8000, and its capital above 20 ft, in circuit. It was a rich 
district subject to M&lava to which it bore a resemblarce. Theie 
were above ten Buddhist monasteries with more than 1000 Brethren 
who were adherents of both “Vehicles”; and there were nume¬ 
rous members of other religions, with several tens of Deva- 
temples. 

In the Lif;. the pilgrim goes on from Atali to K*i-t { a, 
and it makes the journey one of three days in a north-west 
direction; but the Fang-chih agrees with the Records m 
placing K*i-t‘a three days’ journey (that is, 300 li) north¬ 
west from Malava. There thus a serious difference 
between the Life and the other authorities Julien suggests 
Khach as the possible restoration of the native name of 
the country. Cunningham in his usual manner alters the 
300 ft of the Chinese traveller to 1300 ft, and makes K‘i-t*a 
to be Kheda, “the true Sanskrit form of Kaira a large 
town of Gujarftt, situated between Ahmedabad and Kham- 
bay”. 1 Fergusson dissents from this, and is inclined to place 
K‘i-t‘a about Cambay. 2 But there does not seem to be 
much in favour of either of these proposals, and the Khach, 
that is, Cutch, of Julien and St. Martin may be considered. 
In the Brihat-Sainhita there is a southern country called 
Kachchha which in Dr. Fleet's words, “is evidently the 
modern K&ch, vulgo Cutch”. 3 


* A. G. I. p. 492. 

3 op. c. p. 272. 

3 Fleet op. c. p. 179. 
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FA-LA-P 4 L 

Our narrative in the Records proceeds to tell that from K‘i- 
t*a the pilgrim went north above 1000 h to lfa-la-p l i. This 
country, 6000 with its capital above 80 H in circuit, resembled 
M&lava in products, climate, and the character and ways of the 
people*; and it was very rich and prosperous. It had above 
100 Buddhist monasteries with 6000 Brethren adherents of the 
Hlnay&na SammatXya school; of Deva-temples there were some 
hundreds, and the* adherents of the various systems were very 
numerous. While Ju-lai was m the world he often visited this 
country, and so Asoka hfiffl set up topes at all the places where 
the Buddha had stayed in order to commemorate the event. 
There were also traces of the Three Past Buddhas having sat, 
and walked up and down, and preached. The reigning sovereign 
was of Kshatriya birth, a nephew of Sll&ditya the former kipg 
of Malaya, and a son-in-law of the Slladitya reigning at Kanyft- 
kubja; his name was Tu-lo-p l o-po-ta) he was of a hasty temper 
and of shallow views, but he was a sincere believer in Buddhism. 
Not far from the capital was a large monastery erected by 
Ach$r& in which the P‘usas Gunamati and Sthiramati had lodged, 
and composed treatises which had great vogue. \ 

The Fa-la-p'i of this passage, said in a note to the text 
to have been called also “North Lo-lo“, has been restored 
as Valabhi (or Balabhi). Cunningham and others regard 
Bhaonagar (Bhaunagar) in the east part of Gujarfit as 
the site of the city Valabhi, * but Fergusson gives good 
reasons for not accepting this identification. * The “Lo-lo” 
of the Chinese annotator to our text may perhaps be for 
Lata the name of a country which “corresponds to what 
might now be called Central and southern Gujarat” ? In 
his “Indian Empire” (p. 229) Hunter writes that “the 
Valabhi’s ruled over Cufcch, north-western Bombay, and 
M&lw4 from 480 to after 722 A. D.”. 

In the passage with which we are now concerned the 
pilgrim calls the reigning sovereign of Valabhi “a nephew 
of Sllfiditya formerely king of Malava”. For the word 
formerly here the original is hsi (j£) which has the meaning 


» A. G. L p. 817. 

* op. o. p. 272. 

* Fleet op. c. p. 188. 
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of former or formerly . But the B text and it alone, has 
instead of hsi the character chi (-j|) meaning “all”; as the 
construction shows, this is evidently a printer’s or copyist’s 
mistake, and it makes nonsense; this mistake caused the 
serious misunderstanding of the passage to be found in 
Julien’s translation. The king on the throne was the 
nephew and successor of the good king Sll&ditya, who 
reigned in the latter part of the sixth century and about 
sixty years before the time of Yuan-chuang’s visit, ruling 
over Malava and YalabhL He was also, the pilgrim tells us, tt a 
son-in-law of the Sil&ditya reigning then at Kany&kubja”, 
Here the words rendered “son-in-law” are tzu-lisii 
and Julian took these to mean “son-in-law, of son”, but 
the phrase means simply “son-in-law”, and the Life employs 
the common term nu-hsU (£ ifj;. Julien transcribes the 
name of the reigning king by “T‘u-lo-p*o-po-tu” and he 
restores the name as Dkruvap&tu; this agrees with the 
translation Ch'ang-jui $f), or “permanent acuteness”, 
added in a note to the text. But the name is TVi-io-j/o- 
po-t‘a or-c/ra (tfc'&Sc which is perhaps for Dhruva- 

bhatta. In the Life we have the same transcription but a 
different rendering, viz Ai-ch'ou flj) that is, “lndra's(?) 
helmet”, and this seems to require a different restoration 
of the original. 

The builder of the large monastery near the capital was 
the arhat A-che-lo of previous passages, and instead of 
Ach&ta the name ought perhaps to be restored as Achala. 

ANANJDAPURA 

The pilgrim’s narrative goes on to relate that “from this” (that 
is, the capital of Val&bhi) he went north-west above 700 ft to 
A-nan-to^pu-lo (Anandapura). This country was above 2000 ft, 
and its capital, above 20 ft in circuit, and it was rich and 
flourishing. It was a. dependency of Mftlava, and like th«t country 
in products, climate, written language, and institutions. In it 
there were more than ten Monasteries with nearly 1000 Brethren 
belonging to the Hlnay&nist Sammatlya school. 

It is not certain that Yuan-chuang actually visited this 
district, but there is nothing in the text or in the Life 
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to indicate that he is describing merely from report. 
Cunningham proposes to identify the country with “the 
triangular tract lymg between the mouth of the Ban&s 
river on the west and the Sfibarmati river on the east”. 1 
The city of Anandupura is probably the Huan-hsi-ch‘$ng , 
or “city of joy”, mentioned as the capital of Hai-t‘ien 
($£30 or “S&garadeva”, one.of the mythical royal ancestors 
of the Buddha. 2 


SU-LA-CH‘A (SURAT). 

Our pilgrim next relates that from the Valabhi country a 
journey of above 500 ft west brought him to the Su-la-cfca (or 
• tha ) country. This he describes as being above 4000 ft in circuit, 
and its capital above BO ft; it had the Mo-h\ river on its west 
side; the inhabitants were rich and flourishing; it was subject 
to M&lava; the soil was brackish, and fruit and flower were 
scarce; although heat and cold were uniform, storms made distur¬ 
bance; the people were of a rude violent nature, did not care 
for education, and their belief embraced orthodoxy and hetero¬ 
doxy. There were more than 50 monasteries with above 8000 
Brethren, the majority being students of the Mah&ySnist Sth&vira 
system, the Deva-temples were above 100 in number, and the 
sectaries lived pell-mell. As the country was on the highway 
to the sea all its inhabitants utilised the »ea and were trader* 
by profession. Near the capital was the YUhshan-to hill on the 
lop of which was a Monastery with most of its various buildings 
quarried in the cliff; it was densely planted and watered by 
running streams; it was visited by saints and sages and in it 
congregated supernatural- rishis. 

Julien restored the Su^la-cli'a (or-Va) of this passage 
as Sur&shtra, the modern K&thi&w&d* Here again we 
have a book-term ascribed to the pilgrim who apparently 
uses the local or popular name. It would be better to 
read Surath or Suratha, the latter being the form used 
in the Andhra inscription of N&sik. In the Life the 
direction from Valabhi to Suratha is north-west (instead 
of the west ot the present passage) the distance being the 
same. All texts of this passage have the reading Mo-hi 


i A. G. 1. p. 494. 

* Sir. Vin. Fo-s6ng-shi,.cft. I. 
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as the name of the river which was on the west of the 
country, or of the capital according to Julien’s interpretation. 
The hill here called Yiih-shan (or Yhu-shen)4o was restored 
by Julien as Ujjanta. Cunningham states that this is the 
Pali form ot Ujjayanta, and identifies the pilgrim’s hill 
with the mountain of that name in Sur&shtra—“the Girinar 
hill that rises above the old city of Junagarh”. 1 'This city, 
called by other writers, JunSgadh, is supposed to correspond 
to our pilgrim’s capital of his Surat. The name of the 
hill is also given as Ujjinta, which is nearer the Chinese 
transcription, and it was on this peak that the Jaina Arhat 
named Nemi died at a very advanced age. 2 It may be 
noted that the Fang-chih does not give the name of this 
hill, and the Life has no particulars about the country. 

Here again the pilgrim uses the expression u Mahayfinist 
Sthaviras”, but the Fang-chih has only the single term 
“Sthavira” 

KU-CHE-LO. 

Our pilgrim next relates that from the Valabhi country he 
travelled above 1800 li north to the Ku-che-lo country. This, 
he states, was more than 5000 li in circuit, and its capital named 
P'irlo mo lo was above 30 li in circuit. The country was like 
Sur&th in its products and the ways of the people. It had a 
flourishing population in good circumstances, mostly non-Buddhists, 
only a few believing in Buddhism. There was only One Buddhist, 
monastery with above 100 Brethren who were adherents of the 
Hlnayffnist Saivastiv&din School. There were some tens of 
Deva-Temples, and the adherents of the various religions lived 
pell-mell. The king, who was. a Kahatriya by birth, was a 
young man celebrated for his wisdom and valour, and he was a 
profound believer in Buddhism, and a patron of exceptional 
abilities 

In the Life the pilgrim is represented as starting uoc 
from Valabhi, but from Surafh and he goes thence north¬ 
east 1800 li to Ku-che-lo; the text of the passage reads—* 


i A. (3.1. p. 825. 1 cannot trace any such Pali form as Ujjante 
It ie not in the hist of names in the Julien Pali, Text Soc. 1888 
* Colebrooke, ‘Essays’ Vol. C, p. 191. 
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“from this (that is Surat) going north-east 1800 li n . In 
several editions of the Life the word for this has been left 
out, but it is in the D text. Then the Fang-chih agrees 
with, the Records in making Ku-che-lo to be 1800 Zi to 
the north of Yalabhi. Julien restores the Sanskrit name 
of the country as “Gurjjara”, but the pilgrim probably 
transcribed a name like Ghichala or Guchara. The name 
here given to the capital probably stands for a word like 
Bhilmala, and according to Saint-Martin the name is 
preserved in the modern Balmair (or Banner or Balmer). 
This city,. Cunningham tells us, is “exactly 300 miles to 
the north of the ruins of Balabhi”. 1 

WU-SHfl-YEN-NA (UJAYANA?). 

The narrative in the Kecords continues and relates that the 
pilgrim proceeded south-east from Guchala, and after a journey 
of above 2800 li arrived at the Wifshe-ycn-na country. This 
country he describes as being above 6000 R, and its capital as 
being above 80li, in circuit; in its products and in the ways of 
the people it resembled Sura^h; it had a rich and flourishing 
population. There were some tens of Buddhist Monasteries, of 
which the majority were in ruins, and only three or four were 
in a state of preservation; the Brethren, who were students of 
both “Vehicles”, were above 800 in number; there were some 
tens of Deva-Temples, and the non-Buddhists lived pell-mell. 
The king waf of the brahmin caste; he was well learned in 
heterodox lore, but was not a Buddhist.. Not far from the capi¬ 
tal was a tope at the place where Asoka had made a Hell* (that 
is, a jail like a hell, as before). 

The Wusfoyen-na of this passage, restored as Ujay&na, 
is generally supposed to be the wellknown TJjain or Ujjen. 2 
In some of the canonioal scriptures Ujain, written Wu-she- 
i>i (A JE)i is to the west of Kanoj, which lies between 
Ujain and Benares, and then between Ujain and B^j&gaha 
lay the Kos&mbi district. a This Chinese transcription 
may represent the Pali word Ujjeni, the name of the 


1 A. Gh L p. 812. 

» A.G.L p. 489. 

4 8ar. Via, Tsa-ihih, oh. 98* 
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capital of Aranti which was the residence of Asoka when 
he was Gorernor of Aranti. 1 If this Ujjeni be the Ujayana 
of our pilgrim we can understand the presence of a tope 
at the place where Asoka had a hell-prison. 

OHIH-OHI-TO. 

—S 

Going on with his narrative the pilgrim relates that he went 
north-east from Ujayana above 1000 ft to Ckih-chi‘to (Jalien’s 
Chi-ki-to). This country was above 4000 ft, and its capital about 
16 ft, in circuit; the soil was rich, the crops were abundant, and 
pulse and wheat were products. The majority of the people 
were not Buddhists, but there were some tens of'monasteries 
with a few Brethren; there were above ten Deva-temples and 
1000 professed adherents of the other systems. The king, who 
was a brahmin, was a firm believer in Buddhism, and encouraged 
men of merit, and learned scholars of other lands collected here 
in numbers. 

A note added to our text places this countrjTin “South 
India". The Fang-chih makes the pilgrim go east from 
Ujayana 1000 U to this Chih-chi-t 4 o, but the Life and all 
the texts of the Records hare north-east Chitore is said 
to be the modern representative of Chih-chi-t*o. Cunning¬ 
ham identifies this with the kingdom of J&jhoti, the capital 
of which was Kajur&ha or K&jura which corresponds “with 
the modern district* of Bundelkhand” ? ' , 

maheSvarafura. 

The narrative proceeds to relate that from Chih-chi-to the 
pilgrim went north above 900 li to Mo-M-BsH-fa-lo-pu-lo (Ma- 
hetvarapura). This country was above 8000 ft, and its capital 
was above 80 ft, in circuit In its products and the ways of the 
people it resembled Ujayana; the people were not Buddhists; 
there were a few "score Deva-temples, and the majority belonged 
to the Psfapatas. The king was a brahmin, and was not a 
believer in Buddhism. 

All the texts and the Fang-chih give the direction of 
this 'country from Chih-chi-t‘o as north, but the Life makes 


i Dip. V , 15; Vin. Mah. VIII, 1, 97* Mah. V and XHL 
> A. G. 1. p. 481; J. III, p. 408. 
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it north-east, the distance being the same. Cunningham 
in his usual manner changes north to south , and then finds 
our pilgrim’s Mahe&varapura corresponds to the old town 
of Handala, tf the original capital of the country on the 
upper Narbada”. 1 This “Sira’s city” is said to hare been 
in “Mid India”, but it does not seem to hare been known 
by this name to other authors. 

SINDH. 

The narrative in the Records proceeds to state that the pilgrim 
went back from Mahetvarapura to Quchala and from that proceed¬ 
ed north again through a wild ragged region for 1900 h and 
crossing the Sin-tu (Sindh) river reached the country with the 
same name. Yutfnchuang describes Sindh as being above 7000 
li in circuit and its capital, FH-shan-p'o-pu-lo by name, as above 
thirty li in circuit. The products of the country were early 
wheat (in B text, millet and wheat), gold, silver, Vu-ikih, and it 
had oxen, and sheep, and dromedaries, and mules; it yielded also 
various kinds of salt, red white, and black, and a white rock- 
salt; the people of various foreign countries used the salt as 
medicine. The inhabitants were quick-tempered but upright, 
quarrelsome and vituperative and of superficial learning; they 
were thorough believers in Buddhism. There were several 
hundreds of monasteries and above 10000 Brethren all of the 
Hlnay&nist Sammatlya school. Most of these were indolent 
worthless persons; of the superior Brethren who, leading lives of 
lonely seclusion, never relaxed in perseverance, many attained 
arhatship. There were above thirty Deva-Temples and thd 
various sectaries lived pell-melL The king, who was of the 
Sudra caste, was a sincere man and a believer in Buddhism. 
The Buddha while in this world had travelled in this country, 
and Asoka had erected some tens of topes as memorials of his 
visits; there were also monasteries or topes erected where the 
great arhat Upagupta, who often visited this country, had preached 
and taught Among the low marshes near the Sintu (Sindh, 
Indus) for above 1000 li were settled some myriads of families 
of ferocious disposition, who made the taking of life their oc¬ 
cupation, and supported themselves by rearing cattle; they had 
no social distinctions and no government; they shaved off. their 
hair and wore the bhiklhu garb, looking like bhikshus yet living 


i A. Gh I. p. 488. 
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in the world; they were bigoted in their narrow views and 
reviled the “Great Vehicle”. According to .local accounts the 
ancestors of this people were originally cruel and wicked and 
were converted by a compassionate arhat who received them into 
the Buddhist communion; they thereupon ceased to take life, 
shaved their heads and assumed the dress of Buddhist mendicants • 
in the course of time, however, the descendants of these men 
had gone back to their old ways, but they still remained out* 
wardly bhikshus. 

In this passage, the reader will observe, the pilgrim 
represents himself as having gone back* from Mahetfvara 
to Guchala, and to have continuediiis journey thence north 
to Sindh. B it the Life makes him* return from Mahe&vara 
to Suratha and go from that to A-tie^po-lci-lo. thence 
on to Lang-ka-lo and PitoSila and Avanta, and then from 
this last east 700 li to Sindh. Julien suggests Yichavapura 
as possibly the original for the name of the capital here 
transcribed Pishan-p'o-pu-lo, and other restorations have 
been- proposed, but no one seems to be perfectly satis¬ 
factory. The name given in our text moreover may have 
been a hook name, and not current among the people at 
the time. Cunningham takes it to be another name for 
Alor the capital of Upper Sindh about this period. 1 
General Haig writes— u BLiuen Tsang’s Sindh, in fact, is 
not the Sindh of any period known to history, and his 
description of it is- wholly irreconcileable with the facts 
which we gather from the contemporary history embodied 
in the u Tftrlkh Hind-wa-Sind”. 2 He thinks that Julian’s 
Sin-tu country must have included the Salt B&nge, and 
that its capital must be looked for somewhere in the 
Deraj&b In a Dh&rani Sdtra the “Malava. (Mo-la-wan) 
country and the Indus-river city” are mentioned, along 
with other districts, as places in which' “Perfection” may 
may be sought 2 According to I-dhirig Sitt-ty and Lo-Pu, 
(or -ch‘a) or Sindh and Lata, were in West India and' 


* J. IO, p. 409; A. G. 1. p. 249 and 259. 

* „The Indus Delta Country 41 , p. 84. 

* Fo-shuo-ta-pei &c. ch. 2 (No. 1060). 
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Sindh lay between Kapie and L&ta, the latter being in 
Central Gujarat according to Professor JBhhler. 1 

As to the strange inhabitants in the lowlands along the 
Indus the Fan-chih gives an account slightly different from 
the pilgrim's. The Fang-chih places the tribe on the side 
of the Black (Wu Biver, and makes the people to 
have been sheep-rearers; it adds that all of them, male 
and female, shaved off their hair, wore the monk’s garb, 
and were outwardly bhikshus. 

MOTJ-LO-SAN-PU-LU. 

The narrative in the Records proceeds to tell that Yuan-chuang 
from Sindh went east above 900 ft and crossing to the east bank 
of the Indus came to the Mou-losan pu-lu country. This country 
was above 4000ft and its capital above 30 ft in circuit; it was 
a dependency of the Che-ka (Teka) country. It had a good soil 
and a mild climate; it had upright inhabitants who liked learning 
and led moral lives, but only a few of them were Buddhists. Of 
above ten monasteries most were in ruins and only a few had 
Brethren. Among the temples of other religions was a magnificent 
one to the Sun-deva; the image was of gold ornamented with 
precious substances, it had marvellous powers and its merits had 
extended far; there was a constant succession of females per* 
forming music, lights were kept burning all night, and incense 
and flowers were continually offered; the kings and grandees of 
all India gave precious substances as religious offerings and 
erected free Rest-houses with food, drink, and medicine for the 
sick and needy. At this temple there were constantly 1000 
pilgrims from various lands offering up prayers. All round the 
temple were tanks and flowery woods making a delightful resort 

The ifourlosan-pit-ln of this passage has been tentatively 
restored by Julien as Mulasambhura, but this does not 
seem to be quite correct. It is better, however, than the 
Mdlasth&nipura of St. Martin and others, which is evidently 
an impossible restoration. 2 This Mftlasth&nipurg is the 
modern Multan which is far to the north of Sindh, where¬ 
as the Mourlo-san-pH'lu of the Records is 900 li (about 


* Hsi-yfl-ohiu, eh. 1; Nan-hai-ch‘i-kuei, ch. 1, and Takakusu pp. 9,217. 
1 See Julien in, p. 410; A. O. I. p. 281 ff. 
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180 miles) to the east of that country. The Chinese 
characters seem to represent a word like Mor&s&mpuru 
or Molasampul, the name not being necessarily a pure 
Sanskrit word. The Teka country to which this district 
was subject has already been mentioned in Chuan IV (above 
Yol. 1, pp. 286—291). This Moulo-san-pn-ln country was 
probably commonly known by sorrc other name. 


PO-FA-TO. 

Continuing the recount the Records tell u* that from Mxm-lo- 
8anpu lu the pilgrim went north-east above 700 it to the Po- 
fa-to country. This was, he relates, above 5000 li in circuit and 
its capital above 20 li\ it was well peopled; was subject to the 
Teka country; its productions were upland rice, pulse, and wheat 
There were above ten Buddhist monasteries and 1000 Brethren 
adherents of the two “Vehicles"; and there were four topes built 
by Asoka. By the side of the capital was a large monastery 
with above 100 Brethren all Mahaydnists. In this monastery 
the S&sira-Master Shtn-na-fuh-ta-lo (Jinaputra) composed the 
u Yu-karsbih-ti-shih-lm*?S and in it the ftastra-Maaters J Hsien-ai 
(Bhadraruchi) and Tt-huing (Gunaprabha) entered the religious 
life as bhikshuB. This monastery was in ruins, having been 
burned by fire from heaven. 

The Po-fa-tQ of this passage is supposed to be for Po- 
lo-fa-toy that is, Parvata. In the D text of the Life the 
reading is Po-fa-to, but in the other texts it is Po-fa-Mo. 
In the Fang-chili this country is placed to the east of 
Mou-lo-san-pu-lu, biit^in all the texts of the Life and 
Records it is to the north-east of that country. 

The treatise here .ascribed to Jinaputra is not named 
correctly as its proper title,is “Yd-ka-shih-ti-lun-shih” 
which has been restored as “Yog3,ch&ryabh$mi-6&stra 
v'ya^^^ar^a)'*. 1 It is a short commentary on a part 
of the • tt Yogacharyabhumi-sastra” already mentioned. On 
the title-page of the Chinese translation made by Yuan- 
ehuang the work is ascribed to Tsui-sheng-tzn (Jinaputra) 
and other p‘usas. The treatise mentions works by Nagft- 


1 Bunyiu Naujio, No. 1201. 
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JnCAOTTRA. 


jjuna, Deva, and Asanga, and wo may with some probability 
assign Jmaputra to the second half of the sixth century 

AD. 

From the Life we learn that the pilgrim found a few 
learned Brethren in this place and remained two years 
studying the 44 Sammatlya-mula- Abhidharraa” the“ She-chSng- 
fa-lun ($ jE tk) the w Chiao-shih (§j| ]£)-lun”» Of 
these the first is apparently the No. 1272 of Bunyiu Nanjio’s 
Catalogue, and the names of the others are apparently not 
in the Catalogue. 

A-TIEN-P'O-CHIH-LO. 

The pilgrim next relates that from Sindh he travelled south- 
west 1500 or 1600 li to the A -tien p'o-chih-lo country This he 
describes as being above 5000 li in circuit. Its capital named 
Kie(k(K)~chi-asU’fc-lo was above 30 li in circuit) it was away in 
the west on the Sin-tu (Indus) and near the sea; its houses were 
handsome and rarities abounded. The c< untry had latterly been 
without & sovereign and was under Sindh. The land was low 
and moist and the soil saltish. There were above 80 monasteries 
with above 5000 Brethren the most of whom were of the 
Blnayanist SammatTya school. In the capital was a large hand¬ 
somely ornamented Mabel vara Temple, the image in which had 
supernatural piowers. As the Buddha had preached and taught 
in this land, A&oka had raised six topes in places associated 
with the Buddha’s visit. 

According to the Life it was from Sur&th that the 
pilgrim going westward travelled to this country, and from 
Po-fa-to he went south-east back to'N Aland*. The Chinese 
transcription A4ien-p l o-chih-lo has been tentatively restored 
by Julien as Adhyavaklla, but this cannot be right The 
sounds of the characters givo us rather a word like 
Adlnava-cbila which is a Sanskrit compound. Cunning¬ 
ham makes the country to be u the fourth province of 
Sindh which in the seventh century was Kaehh p , and he 
proposes to restore the Indian name as w Audumbatira or 
Audumbara , which Professor Lassen gives as the name of 
the people of Kachh”. Julien restores the name of the 
capital as Khajlgvara, and Lassen makes it KachchheSvara, 
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which is probably the correct word; but Cunningham’s 
restoration Kottevara is quite impossible. 1 

LANG-KIE(KA)-LO. 

Continuing his narrative the pilgrim tells us that from A^Uch- 
p'o-chih-lo he went west for about 2000 li to Lang-ka-lo, This 
country on each of its four sides was some thousands of li in 
extent, and its capital called Su-ttu-li-uufa-lo ('^f 

H) was above 30 li in circuit. The country had a fertile 
soil yielding good crops, and.in climate.and popular customs it 
resembled A-tien-p l o-chih-lo] it had a flourishing population and 
was rich in precious substances; it was near a bay of the sea 
and was. the way to the “Wesfc-Woraan-Oountry”; it had no 
supreme government, each valley having a separate government 
of its own, but it was subject to Persia, Its writing was very 
like that of India, but the spoken language differed a little; 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy were both objects of belief. There 
were above 100 monasteries and more than 6000 Brethren who 
applied themselves to the study of the Great and Little "Vehicles”. 
There were also some .hundreds of Deva-temples, and very many 
professed Padupatas. In the city (i. e. the capital) was a large 
temple to Mahesvara, very handsome and held in geat reverence 
by the PSsupatas. 

Juliennes tores the name of this country as Langala, 
but as the last character is sometimes omitted, the name 
may have been something like Lankar. For the name of 
the capital Julien suggests Sfmuvs^ara as a possible resto¬ 
ration. But this is based on the corrupt reading of nu 
(||) in the Chinese transcription. This character is not 
an authorized one, and the reading in all my texts is t‘u 
(j| or jjfc), which gives us Su-^u-ii-ssu-Za-io. This is 
possibly for a word like StrMfivara or “Woman Para¬ 
mount”, or the su-t'u-li may be for stind or sthur. The 
country according to St Martin answers to the eastern 
part of Afekran , and “a branch of the Langga tribe still 
exists in the north of Biluchistun near Katch-Gandava”. 3 
Cunningham’s remarks on this country and its capital are 

1 A. G. I. p. 302 j J ulien, III, p. 411; Haig’s ‘Indus Delta Country? p. 86. 

* Julien, III, p. 412. 

* K 
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in his usual style, and need not be quoted. 1 In the “T’ang 
Shu’ 9 we find mention of the country Lang-ka-lo with its 
capital 5u-t < u4w»2i-/a-Io l but there it is apparently in the 
south-east of India. 2 The “West-Woman-Country” of our 
text is evidently the “Strl-rftjya” or u Woman - Kingdom” 
which is in the north-west division of the Brihat SamhitH. 2 


PI-TO-SHIH-LO. 

Passing over the few remarks which give what our 
pilgrim learned about Persia, we take up the thread of 
his description of India. 

From A-tim-p'o-chihJo, he tells ns, he went north above 700 U 
to the Pi-to-Mh-lo country. This country, he relates, was 3000 
odd li in circuit, its capital being above twenty li . It had no 
government of its own, and was subject to 8indh. The soil was 
rather brackish and there were fierce cold winds; much pulse 
and wheat were yielded and little fruit and flower; the people 
were violent, their language was not that of “Mid India”, they 
were not fond of learning, but they were true Buddhists. There 
were above 60 Buddhist monasteries and more than 3000 Brethren 
all of the Hlnay&na Sammatlya school. 1 an Asoka tope, in a 
forest about 15 H north from the capital, was a relic which 
emitted a bright light; the relio was one of the Buddha in his 
birth as a rishi when he was killed by the king of the country. 
Near this tope on the east side was an old monastery built by 
the great Arhat Mahftkatyayapa, and near this was a tope to 
mark the place where the Four Past Buddhas had sat and walked 
for exercise. 

The Life represents the pilgrim as going from Lankal 
to this conn try. Julien restores the name as Pitfi&lS, 
and Cunningham, who turns this into PBtSlila, identifies 
the capital with “Hai'darftb&d or Nirankot ”. 4 General 
Haig dissents from this and suggests Nagar Psrkar, the 
Thar and Parkar district of West India, as the country 
called by the pilgrim Pi-to-shih-lo.* May not these cha* 

* A. G. L p. 810. 

* Ck. 991. 

* Fleet op. o. p. 190. 

* A. O. L p. 978—989. 

* op. c. p. 38. 
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racters be tbe transcription of a name like Bida (or 
Bhida-)-&ira meaning w cleft-head”? The name may hare 
had reference to the Jfttaka of which the pilgrim makes 
mention, and here, as on other occasions, he may have 
used a Buddhist designation unknown to ordinary Indian 
literature. 

A-F4N-T‘U 

The narrative in the Records goes on to state that from 
Pit&iila Yuan-chuang went north-east for more than 300 li to 
the A-fan-fu (or A-pan-ch'a) country. This country was about 
2400 li and its capital above 20 li in circuit. It had no sovereign 
and was under Sindh. There were above twenty Monasteries 
with 2000 Brethren of whom the majority belonged to the 
Sammatiya school; there were also five Deva-Temples of the 
P&aupatrs. In a bamboo-wood not far to the north-east of the 
capital were the remains of an old monastery; here the Buddha 
had given permission to bhikshue to wear shoes. Beside the 
monastery was an Asoka tope still 100 feet high although the 
foundations hud sunk out of sight. At its side was a Buddhist 
templo in which was a dark - blue stone standing image 
of the Buddha which on fast-days emitted supernatural light. 
Above 800 paces to the south of this was an Asoka tope in a 
wood; the Buddha once was spending the night here and feeling 
cold he put on a second Buit of the three robes; he next morning 
relaxed the rule against bhikshus wearing double (or padded) 
garments. In this wood was a walking place of the Bnddha; 
there were also numerous topes in a series where the Four Past 
Buddhas had sat. In the topes were hair and nail relics of the 
Bnddha which emitted bright light on fast-days. 

There is some doubt as to what was the pilgrim’s tran¬ 
scription- of the name of the country here described. The 
B and D texts give A-fm-t'u (flf £ :£), and C instead of 
fom has pin (^r), and in some texts we have ch'a instead 
of t*u. The Life has Ho('ffiyfan-t l u , and the Fang-chib 
has Ihn-ch% that is, Fan-t‘a. Jnlien restores the name 
as Avan^a, and we may .provisionally accept this, or A vanta. 
Cunningham regards the pilgrim’s country as corresponding 
to the region of Middle Sindh or Vichala, and its c&pital 
as the old city Br&hmao&bad. 1 General Haig is inclined 


It* 


» A. O L p. 270. 
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SHOES OB 8A2TDAL8. 


to think Av&nda was “ somewhere in the Khairpur terri¬ 
tory”. 1 

In the statement, that it was in a monastery here that 
the Buddha gave hhikshus permission to wear shoes the 
expression rendered by “shoes” is Ki-foh-si (jjg $g |J). 
Tiiis term was taken by the native annotator to be a 
foreign one, and he interpreted it as meaning “boots” or 
“shoes”, an interpretation which Julien naturally adopted. 
But the third character si is the common Chinese name 
for “sandal” or “shoe”, and Ki-foh is a qualifying adjective* 
What this word means, however, is not clear, and we are 
not certain that the first character is correct. Instead 
of it one text of the Life, and the C text of the Records, 
have chtng (f£), which is apparently only a printer’s 
mistake for chi , and the Fang-chih has hu(Ji)-foh . Con¬ 
sidered as a foreign word Ki-joli has been regarded as 
another way of writing Ki-p k a ($% Jju), a foreign term 
denoting felt or coarse woollen doth , and supposed to be 
the Turkish Kebe with that meaning. But this does not 
suit the circumstances and cannot be accepted. If the 
hufoh of the Fang-chih be the correct reading this may 
represent a word like the Tibetan Kd-ba which means 
“leather”. But it is possible that Ki-foli is merely a native 
term not written in the usual form, and meaning “secured 
by strings on straps”. The proper form of expression and 
one frequently used is Ki (fg or f|g or %)-foh which 
means “bound” or “attached” literally and figuratively. 
The Ki-foh-si would tnus be “sandals with securing garters.” 
This agrees with the Indian name for sandal which is 
updJianu from upa and dnah , “to tie” or bind. The sandals 
originally permitted to the Buddhist Brethren were pro¬ 
bably not of leather, but of a vegetable material, although 
some Yinaya texts expressly state that they were of leather. 
Those allowed to the Brethren of Northern cold countries 
were of leather, and were “continued” up the legs by 
stripes of cloth or leather. An illustration and some very 


1 op. o. p. 38. 
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interesting observations will be found in Mr. W. Simpson’s 
“Identification of the Sculptured Tope at Sanchi”. 1 Now 
there is apparently no justification in the Buddhist canon 
for Yuan*cbuang’s statement that it was in Avanda that 
the Master granted to his disciples the indulgence of 
wearing foot-coverings of any kind. According to most of 
the Vinaya texts it was at Rfijagaha that Buddha on the 
request of Sronaviipsatikoti of Champa gave the bhikshus 
permission to wear single shoes, sandals with a single 
leather sole according to the Chinese texts. Afterwards 
also at JRajagaha Buddha, yielding to the petition brought 
by Kotikarna from Avanti, a country hard, rough (and 
very thorny), allowed the Brethren of that land to wear 
several-fold sandals of leather. 2 

As to the other statement in the passage before us, 
that it was in Avanda the Buddha gave permission to the 
bhikshus to wear double or padded garments, this also is 
not in the Buddhist scriptures. In the Vinaya we read 
of the Buddha experiencing great cold one night near 
VaiSali, and instituting in the morning the threefold dress 
of the professed disciple. 3 

The A-fan-t l u of our author cannot be identified with 
the Avanti of the canon which is in some books a country 
in the south, in some in the east, and in some it is a 
vague border-land. But our Avantja may be the Avantaka 
which gave its name to the Sammatlya school, or a branch 
of the schooL 4 This sub-school had ceased to exist be¬ 
fore Vasubandhu’3 time, but we note that the pilgrim re¬ 
presents the majority of the Brethren in the country as 
being Samm&tlyas. 


i J. R. A. S. Voh XIV, p. 832. 

3 Yin. M&h. V, 1 and 13; Pi-ni-mu-ching, ch. 5 (No. 1138): Sar. 
Vin. P<i~ko-sbih, ch. 1. 

* Yin. Mah. VIII, 13; Seng-ki-lii, ch. 23; Ssu-f6n-lu, ch. 38, 89. 

4 Rockhill, ‘Life 1 pp. 182, 184; Wass. Bud. S. 85; Shih-pa-pu-hm 
(No. 1284). 
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JFA-LA-NA. 

We next read that from Aranda the pilgrim went north-east 
abort 900 li to This country he describes as being 

orer 4000 It, and its capital over twenty li, in circuit; it was well 
populated and was subject to Kapis. The country abounded in 
hills and woods, and had regular crops with a cool climate. The 
people were bold, fierce, and low-minded; their language had a 
little resemblance to that of M Mid-India*; their religion compre¬ 
hended orthodoxy and heterodoxy, and they had ho love for 
knowledge. There were some tens of Buddhist monasteries of 
which many were in ruins, and there were above 300 Brethren 
all MahftySniBts; there were also five Deva-Temples chiefly be¬ 
longing to the Pa6up&tas. Near the capital on the south side 
was an old monastery where the Btiddha had preached ihd 
gladdened and stimulated mortals; beside it were*places where 
the Pour Past Buddha had sat and walked for exercise. The 
pilgrim adds that e was informed by local report that a. 
adjoining this country >n the west was the Ki-kiang-na SR) 

country among moun ain valleys, with local chiefs and no supreme 
sovereign. This country abounded in sheep and horses, including 
a breed of* excellent horses very large and highly prized by 
other lands. 

The Fa-la-na of this passage may be restored as ^arapa 
(Julien) or as Varna. St. Martin thinks the country 
corresponds to the modern Vanfch in the middle part of 
the river GumaFs course. Cunningham confidently identi¬ 
fies Varapa with Banu (Bannu) in the Kurara river district; 
he also regards it as identical with Fa-hsien’s Jb-na. 1 
The Kirkiang-na of the above passage has been supposed 
to be an unknown district called Kaikfin&n and ELik&n, and 
conjectured by Cunningham to be “somewhere in the 
vicinity of Pishin and Kwetta”. But all these proposed 
identifications by Cunningham are open to serious ex¬ 
ceptions, and they do not seem to be reconcileable among 
themselves. According to the Life when the pilgrim left 
Avan<Ja be proceeded east 700 li, and crossing the Indus, 
entered Sindh: from that he went back to Nalandft in 
Magadha, and thence to Prayaga as has been related in 


* Julien, III, p. 414; A.G. I. p. 84—86; Fo-kuo-chi, ch. 14. 
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a previous chapter. From Pray&ga he resumed his journey, 
and passing through J&landhara, Simhapuia, and Takshafilft 
came to the Indus again, and wept on to the Capital of 
Lan-p ‘0 (Laghman). From this last a journey of 15 days 
due south brought him to the Yarapa of this passage. In 
a very mountainous country 50 li or 10 miles would pro¬ 
bably be an average day’s journey, and the river Gumal 
is above 150 miles due south from Laghman. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

(CHUAN XII.) 

T8AOKU-T‘A. 

At the end of Chvan XI the pilgrim tells us that from Fa-la- 
na he continued his journey north-west, crossed mountains and 
wide river-courses, passed small towns, and emerging from India 
after a journey of above 2000 li , reached the country of Tsezo- 
ku-t'a . The next ChUan begins by describing this country as 
being above 7000 li in circuit and its capital Ho-ii na as being 
above 30 li in circuit; there was another capital named Ho*$a-lo 
of the same extent with Ho si-na, and these two cities had strong 
elevated situations. The mountains with their river-courses stood 
high;* the cultivated lands had a high brisk situation; the crops 
were regular; early wheat was abundant, and vegetation was 
prolific; the land produced saffron and asa-foetida; the latter 
plant grew in the valley of the Lo-mo-yin-tu. In the city Ho- 
sa-lo there were springs from which issued streams of water 
which the farmers used for irrigation. The climate was very 
cold, and frost and snow abounded; the people were excitable 
and deceitful; they were fond of accomplishments and were clever 
without intelligence (but according to B and D texts, without 
excellence); their writing and their spoken language differed from 
those of other countries. They paid worship to gods and also 
reverenced Buddha, the Canon, and the Order; there were some 


1 “The mountains with their river-courses stood high.” The ori¬ 
ginal here is than-chuan-yin *tin (ill JH &$), that is “mountains 
and rivers (or riytr-coiirses) of great elevation”. But instead of ytn- 
tin some texts have the reading yin-chtn $£) making the clause 
mean “there is a succession of hill and valley”. In this description 
as in several other passages of the Records it is not clear whether 
the pilgrim nsec ehuan in its classical sense of a large river, or to 
denote a river-course or valley. 
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hundreds of monasteries, and there were above 10000 Brethren 
all Mah&y&nists. The reigning king, who was a hereditary 
sovereign, was a true believer in Buddhism and was intelligent 
and studious. In this country there were above ten topes erected 
by Asoka; of Deva-Temples there were some tens; the adherents 
of the various systems lived pell-mell, but the Tirthikas (wai-tao) 
were in the majority, and their disciples were very numerous; 
they worshipped the Shu (or Chu)-na deva who had come from 
Mount Aruna in Kapis to the Shu-na-bi-lo mountain in the 
south of this country. 

According to the narrative in the Life here the pilgrim 
journeyed from Fa-la-na (Varana?) north-west to A-po-lcan , 
and thence again north-west on to Tsao-ku-fra. In the 
T‘ang-Shu it is from PitaSila, and not from Varana, that 
the journey is made over mountains and across river- 
courses for 2000 li north-west to the Thao-lai-t'a country. 1 
The native annotator to our text tells us that another 
name for this country was Tsao-li (^(§ 7 ^). From other 
sources we learn that in the time of T'ang-Chung-Tsung 
it was also called Ha-tct-lo-chi (gpf gf H and that the 
T‘ang Empress Wu caused this to be changed for Sie- 
yuh (fjjf JJo), the name used in the T‘ang-Shu. The Ho- 
si-na of our pilgrim’s description has been identified with 
the modern city Ghazni, but more correctly perhaps with 
the old city Zabal near Ghazni in Afghanistan, and the 
river La-mo-yin-tn has been identified with the Helmand. 
But it will be noted that the distance from the valley of 
the Gumal to Ghazni is much less than 2000 li (about 
400 miles). Cunningham, who adopts Saint Martin’s identi¬ 
fication of Ho-si-na, makes the second capital Ho-sa-lo, 
in the T‘ang-Shu called A-sha-ni , to be the modern Guzra 
or Gusaristan on the Helmand. 2 The name Tsao (or 
T&aoylcU-t'a is explained by Cunningham in his usual 
manner by taking Tsao as the Turki pronunciation of 22a, 
and Kut& as agreeing with the last two syllables of 


1 Ck 221; Ma T. 1 . ch. 337. 

* Jalien, III, p. 415; A. G. I. p. 39. See also u Afghanistan and 
its inhabitants’ 1 , tr. Priestley p. 12. 
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Sarasvati, Haraqaiti, and the Greek Arachotos, and we 
thus see that Tsaokuta corresponds exactly with the Ara- 
chosia of Greek writers. But as the first' character of 
the name* was also read Chao (or Cho ), we may without 
doing violence to the Chinese characters restore the word 
as Jaguda, the name of a country famous for its saffron 
and also a name for saffron. The reader will remember 
that the “Saffron Tope” at the Bodhi Tree was originally 
erected by the leader of a caravan from Tsao-ku-t'a. This 
country, as the pilgrim intimates, was outside of India; 
and the Fang-chih rudely calls it a Hu ($J) or Tartar 
region. About the time of our pilgrim’s visit there were 
dwelling in it Turks and people from Kashmir and 
Tokhara. 

The story of how the god Shuna (or Chuna) went to 
mount Aruna in Kapis, and on being treated with discour¬ 
tesy by the god of that mountain, left it for the Shunahila 
(or Chunasira) in this country, is told in the first chuan 
of the Records, and in Ch. IV of the present work. Our 
pilgrim reports this god as being held in great awe, as 
having rich offerings presented to him and prayers made 
to him, not only by the inhabitants of Tsao-Ku-t‘a but also 
by votaries of all classes from other countries. 

FU-LI-SHIH-SA-T‘ANG-NA. 

The narrative in the Records proceeds to relate that from Tsao - 
kv-fia* Yuan-chuang travelled north for more than 500 li to JV- 
U-shih'SCL't*angina. This country is described as being above 
2000 li from east to west and 1000 li from north to south; its 
capital called Hu-pi-na was above 20 li in circuit* The country 
and its people were like Tsao-ku-t‘a but with a different language; 
tfce olivnate was cold and the people were violent; their king 
was a Turk and a sealous j>u d<u.ut. 

From this district, the pilgrim proceeds, he travelled north¬ 
east over mountains and across rivers, passing some tens of smaU 
irontier towns of Kapis to the Po-lose-na range of the Great 
Snow Mountains. This he describes as &n exceedingly high range 
with steep, narrow, winding paths, and precipices that overlap. 
One passes from deep ravine to steep cliff; it is very Cold even 
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in midsummer j yon cat your steps in the lot; and a etimb of 
three days brings you to the top of the Pass. A cold wind 
blows fiercely while massed snow fills the ravines; travellers may 
not make a halt; even the birds in their migrations cannot 
continue their flight here and have to descend and walk. As 
you look down on the hills below they seem mere mounds. This 
is the highest mountain in Jambudvlpa; it is absolutely tree-less, 
there is only a forest of rocky peaks. 

The Fu-li-shih-sa-t'ang-na of this passage has been tenta¬ 
tively restored by Julien as 'Vrijiath&na. and St. Martin 
restoring the name as x Vardasthana lias identified the 
country with that of the Vardaks (Wardaks) about 40 miles 
north of Ghazni. 1 This restoration seems to be impossible 
and Jalien’s suggestion is interesting but doubtful. Cunning¬ 
ham identifies the country with the Kabul district and 
restores the pilgrim’s name for it as Urddhaathfina, a 
restoration in favour of which nothing can be said. 3 Then 
St. Martin identifies the capital of this country, Hu-pi-na, 
with the modern Hupian or Opian, while Cunningham 
restores the name as Kophene and makes the city to be 
Kabul. In the D text of the Life the country is called 
Fo-li-shih (f$ % fcysthana, and in the other texts we 
have Fo»li~8hih-Jcuo and SarVang-na (sthana)-kuo. The in¬ 
sertion of Icuo , tt country” after Fo-li-shih is probably due 
to a copyist or printer, but this transcription does not 
seem to suit the restoration Vrijisthftna. The T'ang-Shu, 
quoting the pilgrim’s account, writes the name of the 
country as it is iu the texts of the Records, but in other 
passages the historian seems to call the country Hu^shih - 
Men m* «)•* This term perhaps represents a word 
like Gozkand, and it may give the local and popular name, 
while our pilgrim uses the designation employed by the 
Buddhist Brethren. It is in favour of the restoration 
Vfijisth&na that the three characters which make Vryi 
hero arc those used by Yuan-chuang to transcribe this 


i Julien, III, p. 416. 
11 6. L p. 83 C. 

» Ck. 891. 
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word as the same Of the Vyiji or Vajjian people who lived 
in the Vesali country. But Yule takes the transcription 
of the present passage to be possibly for Parftchisth&na, 
the Par&chis being one of the many tribes which inhabited 
the villages and districts of Kabul at the time of Baber. 1 
This tribe, which was a distinct race vfith a language of 
its own, may have given its name to the district it occupied, 
bat the characters Fu-li-shih cannot be taken to represent 
Parftchi.- 

' T-ber great mountain here described by the pilgrim with 
a Pass over it is v called by him P‘o-lo-se-na. This may 
be for Bftlasena or Yarasena (Julien), and Yule thinks it 
is “the Parsiana of Ptolemy”. But it is perhaps better 
to regard it as the book-name in use among the Buddhists 
in the monasteries. The Pass here described is, according 
to St Martin, the Khev&k (Khawak) Pass over the Hindu 
Kush at the head of the Panjshir valley, 2 the Khawak or 
Khawk of our maps. 

It is possible that the Fu-li-ahah (^) gg fj>) country 
mentioned in the Ta-fang-tSng-ta-chi-ching is the Fu-li- 
shih-sa-t'ang-na of our passage.. The Buddha is represented 
in the above sdtra as placing his religion and its adherents 
in Fu-li-sha under the care of certain supernatural beings 
who accept the responsibility.* 

AN-TA-LO-FO (ANDARAB). 

The narrative in the Records, continuing the account of the 
,pilgrim’s panage of the Po-lo-ie-na mountain, state* that he was 
three days descending and comming to An-la-lo-fo (or -fo). This 
country it describes as being old Tokhara territory above 3000 
It in circuit its capital being fourteen or fifteen li in circuit; and 
it was under the Turks. The region was a succession of hills 
with narrow valleys of cultivation; it was extremely cold but 
very fruitful The people were violent and without social in¬ 
stitutions; they did not acknowledge moral retribution nor 


> J. R. A. S. Vol. VI, p. 104, 978. 

* Julian, loe. eit. e. c.; Baber p. 189. 

* Ta-fang-tfing-ia-chi-ohing, eh. 66 (No. 69). 
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honour students, but paid attention to DevorTemplet, and 
Buddhism had little acceptance. There were three Monasteries 
with some tens of Brethren of the Mah&sa&ghika school; and 
there was one Atoka tope. 

According to the Life the pilgrim went from Vrijisthana 
east to the confines of Kapis, where the king ©^that country 
made a largesse of seven days’ duration. The pilgrim . 
then resumed his journey and after travelling one yojana 
north-east arrived at the city fttfrlu-sa~pang (Gulsafan?); 
here he parted with the king of Kepi's and went on north; 
after a journey of seven days lie arrived at the summit 
of a mountain which was a medley of cliffs and peaks of 
all shapes. From this he continued his journey for seven 
days to a high range on the lowest part of which was a 
small village occupied by people who reared sheep as 
large a* asses. From the base of this range was a path 
to another mountain which looked like a mass of snow: 
it was really white rocks, and* on its top the air was 
piercing cold: there was no vegetation, no one could stand 
on it and birds could not fly over it Coming down from 
this summit by the north-west side the pilgrim travelled 
for five or six days and reached the An-ta-lo-f(hp l o country. 
This form of the name, which occurs in all the texts of 
the Life so far as I have seen them, seems to represent an 
original like Antarabhava. But in all the texts of the Re¬ 
cords and in the T‘ang-Shu the reading is An-ta-lo-fo. 
The country with this name restored as Antarava (Julien) 
or Andarub, is mentioned in the pilgrim’s account of his 
outward journey, and it is evidently the Andar&b of Baber. 1 
Yule thinks that the extent given to the district by the 
pilgrim in this passage is too great, 2 but we should pro¬ 
bably regard the It in these mountainous regions as only 
about */t to or */ loth of a mile. The pilgrim, we learn 
from the Life, made a stay of five days at the city of 
Andar&b (or Antarabhava). 


* Baber p. 161. 

* op. c. p. 104. 
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K‘UO-Sl-TO (KHOST) 

From Andar&b, the narrative proceeds to relate, the pilgrim 
going north-west entered a defile, crossed a mountain ranger 
passed several small towns, and after a journey of above 400 
R came to Kuo-si to. This country, which had been Tokhara 
territory, was above 3000 li and its capital above ten li in circuit; 
and it was subject to the Turks. It had many hills and narrow 
valleys with very cold winds; it had good crops and abundance 
of fruits and flowers, but the people were violent and unruly. 
There were three Monasteries, and a very small number of 
Brethren. 

Instead of the “3000 li" here given as the circuit of 
this country tho D text has “less than 1000 li n > which is 
probably the correct reading. The country has been 
identified with the old Khost of which Baber writes more 
pleasantly than our pilgrim. 1 

HUOH. 

From Khost, the description in the Records continues, the 
pilgrim going north-west crossed a mountain and a vfAley passed 
several small towns, and after a journey of over 36o li reached 
Huoh. This country, which was formerly Tokhara territory, was 
above 3000 li and its capital above twenty li in circuit; it had 
no separate ruler and was under Turkish government.. The land 
was level and fanning operations were regular; vegetation 
flourished and fruits and flowers were exceptionally abundant; 
the climate was genial, and the people had honest ways but 
were excitable; they wore garments of thick woollen material 
(lit. felt and serge); the majority were Buddhists, a few serving 
the gods. There were above ten monastei ms. and some hundreds 
of Brethren who were attached to both “Vehicles”. The king 
was a Turk who ruled over the small states south of the Iron 
Pass moving about from one to another without any permanent 
city of residence. 

The discription then continues. Eastward from this yon enter 
the Tsung Ling (Onion Range) which is the centre-of Jambudvlpn; 
on the south this Range connects with the Great Snow Moan- 
tains (the Hindu Kflsh), on tb^ north it reaches to the “Hot sea* 
and “Thousand Springs”, on the west to the Huoh country, and 


» Baber p. 151; Yule op. c. p. 104. 
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on the east to TFu-«A<i (,% in each direction it it eome 
thouaand* of li and it ha* tome hundred* of oliff* and ridge* in 
a aerie* with *ombre inaccetaible defile*; here frozen enow wa* 
perpetually accummulated and cold wind* blew fieroely; the toil 
produced numeiou* onion*, and hence ih* name; but according 
to another opinion the name wa* derived from the onion-blue 
hue of the cliff*. 

The name of the country written Huoh (jg) in the text 
of this passage, is in one passage of the 0 text of the 
Life, given as Kuah (J§). These two characters were 
formerly both read Kuah or Kuoli, and it is probable 
that the name here transcribed was something like Knob 
or Guoh, perhaps the “Ghour” of M. Saint'Martin. It 
will be noticed that the bearing of this country from 
Khost agrees with the narrative in the first chuan of the 
Records. According to the Life the capital was on the 
south bank of the Po~chu or Oxus; and the T'ang-Shu 
treats Huoh as tile name of a tribe. 1 Yule gives good 
reasons for rejecting previous identifications, and for finding 
the modem representative of our pilgrim’s Huoh in the 
present Kundue, the Kundez of Baber. 2 In the D text 
of the Records (and in the Fang-chih) the circuit of this 
country is given as 2000 li, not 3000 li as in the other 
texts. 

The Ts*ung Ling or Onion Range described in the 
present passage of the Records is the Bolor Tagh. and 
Karakorum Mountains of modem geographers. To the 
Chinese since the second century B. C. “Ts*ung-Ling” has 
been the name of “the high mountain chain which sepa¬ 
rates Eastern Turkestan (Kashgar, Yarkand, KHotan, &c.) 
from Western Turkestan (Kokand and the land on the 
Jaxartes and Oxus)”. 5 


• Oh. 921. 

2 op. a p. 99; Baber p. 189. 

* Med. Re*. Yol. I, p. 97 cote. 
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MflNG-KAN (MUNGKAN). 

The pilgrim appends to bis description of the Ts*ung-Ling 
the statement that 44 going east above 100 li he came to the Ming- 
kan country”. This, he adds, was old Tokhara territory-, it was 
above 400 li in circuit and its capital was 16 or 16 li in circuit. 
In native products and ways of the peoplo the country was very 
like Huoh; it had no sovereign and was under Turkish rule. 

The account in the Life makes the pilgrim set out from 
Huoh with a party of traders and after a journey of two 
days (that i$ probably, about 100 li) arrive at Meng-kan. 
This country has been identified with Mung&n (or Mun- 
jan) which M fc still a feudatory province under Badakshaa 
on the 8lope$M>f the Hindu kush”. Yule’s remarks on the 
pilgrim’s account are based on the mistake in Julien’s 
translation which gives 4000 li, instead of 400 li, as the 
circuit of the district. But Yule’s suggestion that the 
pilgrim’s Meng-kan is the modern Talikhan may perhaps 
be accepted: it cannot be the Mungan of Macartney’s 
map, or the Minjan of Wood’s map. 1 


A-LI-NI. 

The narrative in the Records proceeding describes that to the 
north of Mungk&n was the A-li-ni country. This country, which 
had been Tokhara territory, lay along both banks of the Oxus; 
it was above 300 li ir circuit and its capital was about fourteen 
li in circuit; in its natural productions and in the ways of the 
people it bore much resemblence to the Huo country (Kundus). 

In the Life this little state is merely mentioned as one 
of the countries lying to the side of Mungkan. It was 
probably not visited by the pilgrim, and in the account 
of his outward journey, as we have seen, it is simply men¬ 
tioned as the district immediately before Mungkan. Yule 
thinks that the country U must have been close to Hazrat- 
ImSm”, and as that district u formerly bore the name 
Ahreng or Arheng”, he proposes to identify this name 


Yule op. c. p. 106. 
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with the A-li-ni of our pilgrim’s account. 1 * But, although 
the situation may correspond, we cannot regard A-li-ni as 
a transcription of Arheng or Ahreng. It may represent 
a word like Aim or Arm, and it may possibly be another 
name for A-li-na m m m)- This is the name of a great 
dragon which plagued the Brethren in a iaona$tei$ of the 
country called Ki-pin (Ka-pin, the Kashmir and Kabul 
territory according to some), until a Brother of strictly 
pdre life succeeded in coaxing him away. 3 

« HOH-LO-HU. 

The narrative in the Records continues—“east, to th m HokJo¬ 
hn country”. This also was old Tokhara territory. It had the 
Oxus on its north side, was above 200 li in circuit and its capita] 
wis 14 or 16 li in circuit; the district was like Kunduz in natural 
productions and the ways of the people. 

Yule identifies the Ho-lo-hu (that is perhaps, Rilliu) 
of this passage with “R&gh, still an important fief of 
Bad&kslifin, between the Kokclia and the Oxus”. 3 This 
district also was apparently not visited by the pilgrim: it 
is mentioned in the Life, along with the last country and 
the next one, as being to the side of Mungkan. 


KIH-LIH- S EH-MO. 

The description in the Records proceeds—From Mungkan 
Ynan-chuang went east across mountains and valleys passing 
several towns for above 300 li to the Kik-lih-Hh-mo country, 
formerly Tokhara territory. This country was above 1000 (accord¬ 
ing to B, bat in' the C and D texts, ten) li from east to west 
and 300 li from tforth to south, its capital being 16 or 16 K in 
circuit. In products and manner* and customs it resembled 
Mungkan, but its people differed in being of a very malioious 
disposition. 

Notwithstanding the wording of the above passage we 
are not obliged to believe that Yuan-chuang actually tfent 


1 op. c. p. 10b. 

3 Abhi-ta-vib., eh. 24 (No. 1263). 

3 op. c. p. 107. 
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to the district here described. The Life, as has beea 
slated, merely mentions it as one of the States near Mung- 
kan. For the Chinese transcription the original may have 
been a word like Krism or Krisma, but Jnlien’s resto¬ 
ration as Kharisma does not seem to be admissible. 
Cunningham identifies the district with T&lik&n, St Martin 
nakes it “Ish-Keslim, at the lower end of the valley of 
WakhSn”, and Yule "can only see in it the once well- 
known Eishm or Kashm, the Province of Casern of Marco 
Polo three days from Talikan”. 1 


PO-LI-HOH. 

The pilgrim’s account proceeds—To the north-east (in the D 
text, north) [of Krism] was the Po-li-hoh country. This was old 
Tokhara country, was above 100 li east to west by 900 H north 
to south, and its chief city was above 20 li in circuit. It resembled 
Krism in its products and the manners and customs of the 
people. 

This country also was evidently not visited by the pil¬ 
grim ; it is merely named in the Life as one of the districts 
to the side of Mungkan. The transcription of the name 
has been supposed to represent Priha (Julien) or Parika 
(Yule). Several identifications have been proposed, and 
Yule supposes that the district “from its relation to Kishxn 
must have lain either immediately on the south bank of 
the Kokcha or just beyond that river. In the latter case 
it would lie between JEtostak and Faizfib&d, where now 
exists the Province of Pasftku or Shahr-i-Buzburg”. * 

HI-MO-TA-LO 

The pilgrim’s description proceeds. From Krism he went east 
over hills and across valleys for over 300 li to JEft-(or Si)-mo-ta-lo, 
This country, which was old Tokhara territory, was above 3000 
H in circuit; it was an unbroken succession of hill and vale, 
with a fertile soil good for grain and yielding much early wheat 


t Julien III, p. 419; Yule 1. o. 
* op* e. p. 106. 
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with prolific vegetation and fruits in abundance. The climate 
was very cold, the people were of a violent impetuous dis¬ 
position; they did not recognize moral retribution; they were 
■mall, ugly, and without good manners; in the materials of their 
clothing -coarse woollen cloth (felt), pkins, and serge—they rather 
resembled the Turks. Their married women wore as a head-dress 
a wooden horn above three feet high, with two branches in front 
one above the other; the upper branch represented the woman s 
father-in-law and the lower her mother-in-law; a branch was 
removed from the horn on the death of the relative represented, 
and when both of the husband’s parents were dead the horn, 
head-dress was laid aside. 

The pilgrim continuing his account of this country tells us 
that those who had iormerly made themselves kings of this land 
were of the S&kya stock, find the greater part of all west of the 
Ts 4 ung-liug had became subject to them; as this country was 
on the confines of the Turks it became influenced by the ways 
of the latter; the inhabitants moreover were raided while keeping 
their own territory, hence the people of this country became 
vagrants in other lands; there were some tens of strong cities 
each with its own governor; the dwellers in felt tents went 
about from place to place reaching * westward to the Krism 
countiy. 

The original of this passage presents some difficulties 
and the translation here given is not very satisfactory. 
The Hi-mo-ta-ls of this, and of two other passages of the 
Records, fs translated in a Chinese note by “Foot of Snow 
Mountain”, and restored as Himatala which has a similar 
meaning. But this name is probably derived from Buddhist 
books, or from Indian Brethren settled in the district, and 
there was presumably a local and popular name. .Yule 
thinks we find a trace of the word Himatala in the name 
u of one of the still existing feudatory provinces of Bada- 
ksh&n, Daraim or Dara-i-aim”. The account in the Life 
makes the pilgrim go from Mungkan east 300 li among 
liills and so on to Himatala, but as this account is evi¬ 
dently derived from the Records it is possible that there 
is ar mistake as to the place of departure. In the Records’ 
description of the pilgrim’s journey out, Himatala is men¬ 
tioned between Ku-lattg-na and Po-li-ho. The Fang-cbih 
agrees with the present passage of the Records in placing 

S* 
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this country 800 U east of Krism, and 200 li west of Po- 
to-ch'ang-na (Badakshfin). 

In the pilgrim’s descnption of the people of Himatala 
the words “did not recognize moral retribution ,, are for 
the Chinese pu-chi-tsui-fn (% |jj| §p jpg), lit. tt do not ac¬ 
knowledge guilt and happiness”, and the meaning of the 
phrase is “do not believe in the action of karma”. Julien 
translates the words u ne savent pas distingner le crime 
de la vertu”, but this is not what the text states. The 
form of expression, which we have met before, merely 
indicates ignorance of, or scepticism as to, or denial of, 
the doctrine of karma, and tells us that those to whom it 
is applied were not Buddhists. 

The wearing of the conical wooden head-dress by the 
married women in Himatala &9 described by our pilgrim 
was a very peculiar custom. Among the Ye-frz, supposed 
to have been of Yue-ti (Getse) stock, and inhabitants of 
this region, the married women, we are told, wore a horn 
head-dress, but with them the number of knobs or horns 
indicated the numbers of their brothers-in-law who were 
also their husbands. 1 So also in. the Hua (j£) country 
the married women wore on the head a carved wooden 
horn six inches high and adorned with gold and silver. 2 * 
Among the Tartars the wives had a head-dress of a 
peculiar kind, apparently not very unlike those just men¬ 
tioned. 2 William of Rubruck tells us that the Tartar 
married women “have a head-dress, which they call bocca, 
made of bark, or 3uch other light material as they can 
find, and it is big and as .much as two hands can span 
around, and is a cubit and more high, and square like the 
capital of a column.” 4 

The pilgrim’s statement about a Sftkya or S&kyas having 
obtained forcible possession of the throne of this country 


1 Wei Shu, ch. 102; cf. Ka-lan-ohi, ch. 5. 

> M» T. L, ch. 588. 

* op. c. p. 108. 

4 Rockhill’s “Journey of Friar William of Rubruck” p. 78. 
Mr. Roekhill’s note to this passage is very interestin'' 
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is explained in bis account of the sack of Kapilavastu by 
king Viriidhaka. Instead of stating that “the inhabitants 
were raided while keeping their own territory” the author 
probably meant to state that the Himatala people made 
raids into other countries while guarding their own borders. 
One of the kings of Himatala had, as the pilgrim relates 
in another passage, invaded Kashmir and 'murdered its 
king. * Then the words “reaching westward to the Krism 
country” are treated by Julien as a separate clause— rt du 
cfit£ tie l’oaest ce pays touche au royaume de Kharism”. 
There is nothing in the original for u ce pays”, but ftsi- 
ehie (|h $%) seems to mean •‘du cote de I’ouest touche”. 
The pilgrim, however, kos already stated that Himatala 
was above 300 li distant from,Krism, and we must appar¬ 
ently understand the passage as 'meaning that the nomads 
of Himatala had their temporary encampments as far west 
as the confines of Krism. 

PO-TO-CH‘ANG-NA (BADAKSHAN). 

The pilgrim proceeds to relate that he went east Above 200 li 
to the Eo-toch'ang (ch'uang)-na country. This he describes as 
having been formerly Tokhara territory, as being above 2000 li 
in circuit with its capita], which was on a cliff, six or seven li 
in circuit. The country was an unbroken succession of bills and 
vales and it was covered with sand and stones; it yielded pulse 
and wheat and a great quantity of grapes, walnuts, pears, and 
plains. The climate was very cold; the people were valorous but 
without good manners and witbout education; they were ill- 
favoured and their garments wero chiefly of felt and serge. There 
were three or four Buddhist monasteries with a small number 
of Brethren. The king was a sincere upright man with a 
profound belief in Buddhism. 

The Life calls this country Po-ch'ang-na, hut the pro¬ 
nunciation was probably nearly the same as the Eo-to- 
ch'ang-na if |ij J&) of our text, that is Patach’an or 
Badakshan. This latter is the restoration of the name 
given by St. Martin,- and accepted by the other c0mmeii~ 


1 Bee Chuan III. 
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tators on the Records. Yule thinks that the capital may 
have boon on or near the site of the modern Faizabad.* 
At* the time of the pilgrim’s visit, we learn from the Life, 
the weather was so severe that he had to make a halt of 
more than a month. In the D text of the Records, and 
in the F&ng-chih, the region between Himatale and Bada- 
kahan is called a ku (£) or “valley between mountains”. 
The account- of the pilgrim’s outward journey makes Bada- 
kshan come after Dharmasthiti, and before Yin-po-han . 


YIN-PO-KIEN (oh -KAN) 

From Badakshan, We are informed by the Records, the pilgrim 
prooeeded south-east through a district of hills and vales for 
over 200 li to the Yin-po-kien country. This is described as old 
Tokhara territory, as being aUave 1000 Ji in circuit its capital 
being above ten li. It was a series of mountains with narrow 
valleys of cultivated land; in climate, products, and the character 
of the people it resembled Badakthan, but the language was not 
quite the same; its king was a bad, cruel toan. 

Julien restores the Yin-po-kwi(-kan) of this passage as 
Invakan, and the restoration has been accepted. In the 
O text of the Life we have K‘o(\£;)-po-kan, but the old 
reading is Yin as in the Records Yule, after mentioning 
the identifications proposed by St. Martin and Cunninghani, 
writes—“Direction and distance, however, antecedent and 
consequent, point not to Wakh&n, bub to Yamgan or 
Hamak&n, the old name of the valley of the Kokoha from 
Jerm upwards.” * The word here transcribed by the pilgrim 
may have been one like; Impakin or Impakam 

i 

KU-LANG-NA. 

The pilgrim proceeds to relate that from Yin-po-kan he 
travelled south-east across mountain and valley by narrow dangerous 
paths for above 8000 li to Ku-fatig-na. He describes this country 
as old Tokhara territory, and as being above 2000 fi in circuit; 


* Julien 111, p, 428; Yule op> c. p. 109. 

* op. o. p. 110. 
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it resembled Yin-po-kan in the character of the country and in 
climate; the people had no civil polity and had bad dispositions; 
there were only a few Buddhists. The cliffs yielded much wold- 
essence ( u d*or pur”), which was obtained by smashing the nocks. 
There was a small number of monasteries, and the Brethren were 
few; the king was a sincere upright ntan who reverenced Buddha, 
the Canon, and the Order. 

The Ku-lang~na of this passage, restored as Kurapa, 
has been identified by Yule with the modem Kurau or 
Koran, in the upper part of the valley of the Kokcha and 
tt a sub-division of the province of Jerm, lyipg among the 
spurs of the Hindu Kush, In fact, it includes the Lazuli 
Mines 91 . 1 Other forms of Chinese transcription are Ktt- 
lan (f|L |ty) and Kli-lo-nu *f). 2 It is described as 

adjoining Tokhara, as being 3 000 li in circuit, bounded 
on the south by the Great Snow Mountains (the Hindu 
Kush.) and on the north by the river Ku-lu (f|L ;Ql). In 
A.D. 646 Hn-t l i-p*o , the raja of this country, sent an 
envoy to Tang Tai Tsung bearing a letter in Indian 
writing. 

TA-MO-SI-T‘IE-TI. 

From Kurau, the narrative in the Records proceeds to relate, 
the*pilgrim going north-east over hill and through valley by 
steep narrow paths travelled more than 500 li to Ta-mo-it-ftt-H, 
which lay between two hills. This country, formerly Tokhara 
territory, was 1500 or 1600 li east to west and four or five li , 
(but in its narrowest part not above a lx), from north to south. 
It lay along the Po~chu (Oxus) river, following the windings 
of the river; it was full of hillocks with sand and gravel every¬ 
where; its winds were icy cold; the only crops were wheat 
and poise and there was little vegetation; the country yielded 
many fine horses of small size but capable of long journeys. 
The people were ill-tempered and ill-favoured, and their clothing 
was of felt and serge; their eyes differed from those of other 
people in being of a turquoise fc'ie. There were above ten 
Buddhist monasteries but very few Brethren. The capita), which 
was called Hun-PS-to, had a monastery built by a former king of 
the country by quarrying the cliff and filling up the gully. Oar 

*.op. c. p. Ill: Wood’s "Journey to the Source of the Qxus,” ed. 
Yule, Int p. LXXXVII and p. 160. 

3 Twng-Shu, eh. 991. 
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pilgrim then gives the conversion of this king to Buddhism by 
a mendicant missionary, and the consequent introduction and 
establishment of Buddhism. The shrine (ching she) of this 
monastery had a stone image of the Buddha over which was 
freely suspended a gilt copper canopy set with precious stones; 
this canopy moved with the worshipper as he performed 
pradakshina to the image, and stopped when he stopped* Our 
pilgrim examined the walls, and questioned the residents, but 
could not learn the secret of the self-acting canopy. 

The native annotator to our text here tells us that 
another name for Tu-mo-sirHh-ti was Chin-kfan (fjj (JJ) or 
Huoiffaykan, the latter being apparently the correct 
reading. He also tells us that the country was also called 
Huo-mi (g$ 3§£). This latter, written also Hu($£)-vni 9 is 
the name used in the T‘ang-Shut and by the pilgrim Wo- 
k*ung.? We may regard Huo-kan or Huo-mi as the local 
and popular name, while that given by our pilgrim was 
probably known only to the Buddhists. The T‘ang-Shu 
also records as another name for this country Pb-lio 
jftj) which is taken from the Wei History and the travels 
of Sung-yun. 3 The latter traveller describes the country 
aa being north of the Great Snow Mountain (the Hindu 
Kitoh) with high hills and deep defiles, as being extremely 
cold, its inhabitants living with their domestic animals in 
pits excavated in the earth. Julien suggests T&masthiti 
as a conjectural restoration of our pilgrim’s transcription, 
but we should perhaps restore it as Dhammasthiti. The 
name which Yuan-chuang gives to the capital is, as we 
have seen, Hun-Vi-to £)> but * n the T‘ang-Shu the 
capital of Huo-mi is Han-ka-shen 3f), or in one 

text Sai(£t)-ka-8hin. It is described as being to the south 
of the Oxu8, but Sung-yun tells us that the hill was turned 
into the city. Yule agrees with Cunningham m identifying 
Dhammasthiti with Wakhan, the long valley of the Wakn, 
taking in also the upper part of the Chitr&l valley. 4 The 


. C/i. 221. 

3 Shih-li-ahing and J. A. Vol. VI, p.. 347. 
* Wei Shu, eh . 102; Ka-lan-cbi, ch. 5. 

« op# c* p. 112. 
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Chinese name Htiokhan seems to be merely a transcription 
of Wakhan, and Po-lio may be for Wakh pronounced 

Vakh. 

The Records, as we have seen, make this country to be 
only from one to four or five B wide (from north to south), 
but in the Fang-chih it is from ten to nearly 100 li from 
north to south. 


SHIH-K‘I-NI. 

The pilgrim continues—“Crossing a mountain of Dhammasthiti 
(Wckhan), one goes north to Shi-k*i-m". This country he describes 
as above 2000 li, and its capital as five or six li, in circuit; it was a 
succession of hills and vales with sand and stone wastes every¬ 
where. There was much pulse and wheat, but iittle of other 
crops; trees were rare and there were very few dowers or fruits; 
the climate was very cold; the people were given to robbery 
and murder and did not recognize social proprieties or moral 
distinctions, erring as to future retribution they feared the 
[punitive] misfortunes of this life. They were ill-favoured, wore 
skins and serge; and they had a writing like that of Tokhara, 
their spoken language being different. 

In the first Chuan of these Records SJiih-ki-ni is appa¬ 
rently to the immediate south of the country called Kou - 
The T‘ang-Shu calls the district Shi-ni (j$ g£), 
and gives S%-ni (gf, gf) and our Shih-ki-ni as other names. 1 
These three are probably different transcriptions of a word 
like Sikhni or Sighni. At one time the country had a 
capital called K'u-han ff), but in the course of time 
the inhabitants dispersed themselves among the five moun¬ 
tain valleys of the country. Each valley had its own cliief 
and capital and so the district came to be called the 
Five SW-m.* The Shih-ki-ni of our pilgrim has been 
identified with the modern Shaghan or Shighnan, and 
Yule says there can be no doubt about it, the gentile 
adjective of Shighnan being Shighni with which the Chinese 
form is identical. 3 This is evidently the district which 


• Ch. 821. 

* Ch. 881. 

’ Juiicn til, p. 292; Yule op. c. p. US. 
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was m the “Pamir Valley” according to Wu-k'ung, who 
call 8 it the “Eire Chi-ni ” (j£ jgt |g), a no ^ 6 adding that 
another name was 1 The features and character 

of the modern Shighnan do not seem to agree with the 
description of Shighni by our pilgrim, but we must re : 
member that Yuan-chuang is apparently describing from 
hearsay. 


SHANG-MI. 

The pilgrim’s narrative proceeds to tell us that passing through 
Dhammasthiti to the south of a mountain you come to the 
Shang-mi country. This he describes as being 8500 qr 9000 li 
in circuit, with alternating hills and vales, and with hillocks of 
various sixes. All crops were grown in it, pulse and wheat being 
Very abundant, and there was plenty of grapes; it yielded realgar 
which was obtained by breaking up* the rocks. The mountain 
gods were malicious and caused disasters; if travellers offered 
them worship the travellers had good luck, but if they did not 
worship then they encountered storm and h&iL The climate was 
cold, the people were rash in their ways; they were upright, 
without ceremonial observances and with narrow views and slight 
accomplishments; they had the same writing as Tokhara, but 
their spoken language was different; they chiefly wore coarse 
woollen garments. Their king was of the Sftkya stock and was 
a Buddhist, and qndor his influence the people had all become 
genuine believers; there were two monasteries with a few Brethren. 

To the north-east of Shang-mi, the account in the Records 
continues, across mountains and defiles by dangerous paths at a 
distance of above 700 li, was the Po-mi lo Valley. This was above 
1000 li east to west, and 100 U, bnt in its narrowest part not more 
than ten li, from north to south. It was between two Snow Moun¬ 
tains and so had fierce chilling winds and snow-storms, spring and 
summer; the soil was saltish with much gravel. Aa there was no 
cultivation, and scarcely any vegetation, the place had become s 
mere waste destitute of human inhabitants. In this Valley was 
a large Dragon Lake above 900 U east to west and 50 K north 
to south. As the lake was in the Ts‘ung-ling, the centre of 
Jsrabudvipa, is a very high position, its water was very mure 
end dear, it was of unmeasured depth, and was of » blnis Jt 
colour with a very pleasant taste. In the depths of the 
dwelt all kinds of aquatic monsters, and water-birds of vanou 


4 Shih-H-ching and J. JL Vol. VI, p. 810. 
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species haunted its surface, the shells of their great eggs being 
iett in the wilds among the marshes, or on the sandy islets. 
This lake sent forth on the west a large stream which joined 
the Oxus to the east of Dhammasthiti, and flowed west; and so 
all streams on the right (west} side flow west. Qn the east the 
lake sent out a large stream which went north-edst to the con¬ 
fines of Kashgar, where it joined the Sitfi and flowed east; and 
so all streams on this side of the lake flow eastward. 

The Shang-mi (]*} jjg) of the text of this passage has 
been restored by Julien as Sfimbhi, but the restoration 
does not seem to he admissible. It was apparently from our 
pilgrim’s narrative that this name Shang-mi became known 
to the Chinese as denoting this country. In the Wei-Shu 
and other books we find mention of a district called She- 
mi (L|£ [Jfl) which was at a mountain south of a country 
called P l o-chih perhaps Balti, between Po-ho 

(Wakhan?) and Udyana. 1 This Slie-mi, which was visited 
by Sung-yun, may have been our pilgrim’s Shang-mi. Then 
we learn that in the T‘i6n-pao period of the T‘ang dynasty, 
that is between A. D. 742 and 755, eight States of these 
remote regions sent embassies to the Chinese emperor. 
One of these states was Ku-wei (fl^ fi), and this is de¬ 
scribed as the country also called Shang-mi; and the 
capital at that time is given as A-shih-yuh-shih-to , re¬ 
presented as being in the Great Snow Mountain north of 
the river Po-lU. 2 Wu-k‘ung also traversed a country called 
Kou-wei (jty $£) on his journey from Hu-mi (Wakhan) 
on towards Kashmir, and this is evidently the Ku-wei 
and Shang-mi of other travellers and writers. 3 

As we have seen the text places the Pamir Valley 
700 li to the north-east of Shang-mi , but the Life gives 
the direction as east, the distance being the same. Neither 
in it, nor in the Reoords, is there any information as to 
the bearing or distance of Shang-mi from Dhammasthiti, 
but the latter was evidently, as in the T'ang-Shu, between 


t Wei Shu, cU 102. 

* Tang Shu, ch. 221; Ma T. 1., cA. 839. 

* Shih-li-ching and J. A op. c. p. 848. 
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Shighni on the north, and Shang-mi on the south. There 
seems to be a consensus of opinion that the modern re¬ 
presentative of Shang-mi is the Chitral District, and the 
identification must be accepted, although it does not seem 
to meet all the requirements of the texts. This district 
is also known as Kaskar, and Elphinstone relates that the 
inhabitants, who live chiefly in tents, “belong to a nation 
called Cobi”. This name, as Yule suggests, may be the 
Ku-ivei of the Chinese historian although Elphinstone 
seems to have regarded it as connected with Gobi. 1 

The P'o-mi-lo of our pilgrim is evidently the Po-mi 
<**> of Wu-kung and the T‘ang-Shu, and the Pamir of 
western travellers. There are eight Pamirs in the district 
which bears this general designation, and geographers are 
not agreed as to which of these is the “Pamir Valley” of 
our text. Mr. (now Lord) Curzon from study and personal 
observation concludes that this is the Great Pamir and 
that the Dragon Lake is the Victoria Lake or Sar-i-kul. 2 
This identification, however, does not seem to suit the 
requirements of the narrative and description in the Life 
and Records. These do not require us to believe that 
the pilgrim visited either Shighnan or. Shang-mi, and it 
seems probable that he went on from Wakhan into the 
Pamirs. His account of the “Valley” with its Dragon 
Lake does not agree with all the particulars in the de¬ 
scriptions of any one of the Pamirs given by western ex¬ 
plorers, but it is in substantial agreement with Mr. Curzon’s 
summary of the general features of a Pamir. Mueli of 
the pilgrim’s information was apparently obtained from 
books or guides. Thus it was evidently from others that 
he learned of the hornless dragons, tortoises, and other 
aquatic monsters which lived iu the dark depths of the 
Lake. He may have seen the wild fowl, the ducks, geese, 
swans, and great king-fishers (?) and heard the clanging 
clamour of their cries. The shells of the great eggs left 


1 “Account of Caubul” p. 442 (2d ed.>: Yule, op. c., p. 114. 

2 “The 'Pamir and the Sources of the Oxus” p. 17, 67 if. 
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on the marshes or sandy islets are conjectured by the 
author of the Life to be identical with the “large egg¬ 
shells of TSao-Chih” that is, ostrich egg-shells. 1 The eggs 
were as large as water-jars and the parent bird with due 
regard to proportion was ten feet high. 

The identification of the Dragon Lake of the Pamirs, 
that is, the Sar-i-kul, with the Anavatapta Lake is not 
made by our pilgrim, as some have asserted. He does 
not apply the name Anavatapta to the Pamir Lake, and 
he assigns the two lakes to localities far apart, 

KIE-P-AN-T‘E. 

The Record* proceed to relate that “to the south of the 
Pamir Valley across & hill is the Po lu-lo country 11 , which yielded 
much gold and silver, the former being of a fiery hue. It adds 
that from the centre of the Pamir Valley going south-east the 
road ha& no inhabited villages, over hills by risky paths where 
frozen snow prevailed, a journey of over 500 li brought the pilgrio 
to Kie-(ka)-p'an-t'o. This country was above 2000/? jn circuit; 
its capital, founded on a rocky ridge and having the river Situ 
at its back, was above twenty li in circuit The country was a 
system of mountain* with narrow river-courses and downs j there 
was little of other crops but much of pulse and wheat, and there 
were few fruit and other trees; its downs and swamps were 
wastes and its cities and towns uninhabited The people had 
no social etiquette or common feeling of right; they had little 
education and were fierce, daring, and ugly; their clothes were 
of coarse woollen material (lit. felt and serge), their written and 
spoken languages were like those of Kashgar; and they were 
sincere Buddhists. There were more than ten monasteries with 
ai'uve 500 Brethren, all Hm&yanists of the Sarvastivfcdin School. 
The reigning king was a patron of Buddhism, and a scholar of 
culture. Many years had elapsed since his dynasty was estab¬ 
lished; before that event the country was a wild valley r the 
Ts‘ui)gHng. A king of Po-li the pilgrim continues, bad 
married a lady in China, and the bride-elect had reached this 
place on her way to her husband’s home. At the lime of her 
arrival armed rebellion had broken out in the country, and the 
roads were* impassable. So the king's bride was taken to the 
top of a high steep rocky bill, and kept there for safety. When 

t See Dr. Hirth’s “China and the Roman Orient” p. 152. 
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tranquillity was restored, and the journey was to be continued, 
the king’s envoy in charge of the bride discovered that she was 
enceinte. On making enquiry he found that the svn-deva had 
visited the lady every day at noon, and that it was by him she 
was with child. So it was decided that the party should remain 
at the place; a palace was built on the hill, and the whole 
company settled there, and made the Chinese lady their queen. 
In due time she gave birth to a 3on who grew up very hand* 
some and accomplished, famed for his power over the elements 
add his good government, and neighbouring States became his 
vassals. 

The pilgrim next tells of the petrified body of this sovereign 
preserved in a cave in the steep side of a mountain above 100 li 
to the south-east of the capital. His lineal descendants had 
reigned ever since, and because their first ancestress was a 
Chinese lady and their first ancestor a sun-deva, they styled 
themselves u Clvina-[sun]<deva stock”. But the successors of the 
first king came to lose their prestige and he kept down by 
powerful Countries, and when Asoka came to rule he built a 
tope in the palace. Hereupon the king then reigning removed 
to the north-east of the palace, and made a splendid monastery 
of the old palace for the Bastra-master Fungshou (Kutn&ralabdha). 
This man, we are told by the pilgrim, was a native of Takahasila 
who in early youth embraced the religious life, and became an 
enthusiastic student of sacred literature. He composed eonce 
tens of treatises which were widely known and read; and he 
was the founder of the Sautrantika School. He was brought by 
torce from his native land to this country. In his time A6va- 
ghoaha in the east, Deva in the south, Nagarjuna in the west, 
and Humaralabdha in the north were called the Four Shining 
Suns. 

AV>ve 300 li to the south-east of the capital was a cliff in 
which were two caves, each containing an arhat in a trance which 
had been prolonged for more than 700 years: the bodies were 
like skeletons, and the only sign of life was that the hair kept 
growing, and had to be cut periodically, doing to the north¬ 
east of this cliff over a mountain for ^00 li the pilgrim came 
to a Punyai&la. This had been built and endowed, according 
to tradition, by an arhat in pity for distressed caravans crossing 
the wild bleak region. 

Foreign commentators on the contents of this passage 
ire not agreed as to the modern representative of the 
P^tbkirlo country which the pilgrim places on the other 
bide of a mountain to the south of his u Pamir Valley”. 
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It is apparently the “Pu-hi-chou £§■ j+|) country” of 
the Sung pilgrim, who places it beyond a snowy range 
before the “Ts^ung-ling snow mountains” on the way down 
to Kashmir. 1 It is also the Po-lu-lo (&£ of the 

Wei-Shu, which was to the east of the Sht-mi country 
over mountains with precipitous sides up which travellers 
climbed by means of chains . 2 Yule follows Cunningham 
m identifying the district with the modern Balti adding 
that “doubtless the territory included Grilghit and Kanjut 
the latter famed for its gold produce”;* but objections 
have been made to this identification. 

From the “Pamir Valley” the pilgrim’s journey lay south¬ 
east according to the Records, but east, according to the 
Life. After travelling above 500 U (perhaps about 60 miles) 
he came to the country which he calls Ka-pan-Vo. Thia 
is apparently the K^-p'an-t'o (Jg fe p£) of earlier writers, 
called also K‘e-lo and Han-l l 4 o (££ |S£). The capital of this 
country was in the Ts‘ung-ling. Beyond the country 
on the south and south-west was the Hindu-Kush, to its 
north was Kashgar, and to its west was Hu-nil (Wakkhan).* 
Sung-yun mentions a country Han-p'an-t'o which he locates 
on the Ts‘ung-ling, the last before Po-lio (Wakhan?) on 
his itinerary. 5 Julien suggests Khavandha as the possible 
restoration of the pilgrim’s transcription, and the name 
was probably something like Kabhanda or Kavanda. The 
country has been identified by modem Chinese writers 
with Sol-gol or Sariq-gol, the chief city of which is Tash- 
kurghan, 6 and this is the identification made by Cunning¬ 
ham and his successors. It is admitted, however, that 
Tashkurghan cannot represent the capital of Kabhanda, 


i Ma T. L, ch. 368. 

i Wei Shu, ch. 102. 

* op. c. p. 117. 

4 Ma T. ]., ch. 839. The situation here assigned to the country 
does not agree with that in the Wei Shu which tallies with the Life's 
account of our pilgrim’s journey. 

* Ka-lan-chi, ch. 6 

{ Hsin-chiang, ch. 1. 
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the former being situated in a plain. St. Martin regards 
Karchu as occupying the site of Yuan-chuang’s capital, and 
adds that the river which passes Karchu is one of the 
principal upper branches of the Yarkand river, that is, 
the Sltft of ur nilgrim. 1 But the situation of Karchu 
(or Karachu) seems to make the identification inadmissible. 

In the legend here related by the pilgrim about the 
origin of the dynasty reigning in Kabhanda at the time 
of his visit, we find the king of a country called P l o-li-ssti 
contracting a marriage with a Chinese lady. In the C 
text the reading is Po-la-ssu which is Yuan-chuang’s tran¬ 
scription for Persia. The D text has “Po-li-la-ssti” which 
is evidently a mistake. The correct reading as we can 
learn from the D editor’s note is evidently Po-li-ssu. This 
was n*t Persia, but a country not far from the region of 
the Pamirs, it is also called Po-ssh, and it is probably 
sometimes confounded with Persia. Julien transcribes 
correctly P t o-li-ssu , but Yule turns this i&to Persia, and 
adds that “in Persian legendary history we find king 
Jameahid marrying a daughter of MaMng, king of China”. 
The king of P‘o-li-ssu, however, never actually became the 
husband of the Chinese lady who had only'a temporary 
husband in the sun-god. By him she became the mother 
of the king who founded the reigning dynasty of Kabhanda, 
and made the country prosperous and powerful. The kings 
of this dynasty styled themselves M China- deva- gotra” 
translated by “China and sun-god stock”. But this inter¬ 
pretation seems to be absurd, and Chinadeva may be a 
proper name. 

The T-ung-sliou or Kumaralabdha of this passage is 
the' £>astra-raaster with whom we have met already in the 
account of Taksha^ila. Here as before the Life has th* 
fault)'reading M Youth-long-life” or Kumarajlva. The tran¬ 
scription shews that Kumaralabdha is the name, and this 
agrees with Taranatha.* He mentions a Sautrantika 

1 Julien, III, p. 426. 

* Tftr. S. 78. 
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&ch&ry& of the west whose name was Gzom-nu-lena , that 
is Youth-received, or KumEralabdha. None of the treatises 
written by this great Buddhist have come down to us in 
the Chinese collections, but his name is occasionally 
mentioned in the Sasfcras. 

The pilgrim, it will be noticed, describes the people of 
Kabhanda as having a writing and a language like those 
of Kashgar; but in his description of the latter country 
he represents its writing as taken from that of India, and 
the spoken dialect as being peculiar to the people. 

WU-SA (ob WU-SHA). 

The pilgrim's narrative proceeds to relate that “from this”, 
that is perhaps the FunyasaJa going eastward he descended the 
eastern 1 idge of the Ts*ung-Ling, overpasses and through defiles 
by nsky paths m a constant succession of wind and snow, for 
above 800 ft, to the VFu-sa country outside of the Ts‘ung-Llng 
This country he describes as being 1000 li in circuit, with its 
capital above ten li in circuit bounded on the south by the 
river. The district had a rich soil yielding good crops with 
plenty of fruit and other trees* it produced various kinds of 
jade, white, black, and dark blue; the climate was mild and 
regular; the people were rude, harsh, and deceitful; their written 
and spoken language had a little resemblance to those of Kiesha 
(Kashgar), they were ugly, wore skins and serge, and they were 
devout Buddhists. There were more than ten monasteries with 
nearly 1000 Brethren of the Sarvastivadin School of the Hina- 
yanists. For some centuries there had been no native dynasty, 
and the country was subject to Kabhanda. Above 200 li to the 
west of the capital was a mountain the vapours of which soaring 
up, and coining in contact with the rocks, raised clouds, its 9heer 
cliffs of imposing height seemed on the verge ot crashing down. 
On the summit of this mountain was a magnificent tope of 
marvellous workmanship, and the pilgrim narrates the legend 
connected with its erection. 

In the corresponding passage in the Life the pilgrim is 
represented as staying in Kabhanda for above twenty days; 
he then continues his journey in the company of some 
traders going north-east When the party was five days 
on the way it encountered robbers, and its members were 
dispersed; coming together again they continued their 

T 
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journey, and when they had gone 800 li they emerged from 
the TYung-Ling and arrived at Wu-sa (J§ or §§$). 
The second character of this name we are told’ to pro¬ 
nounce as sha , or sa , or sai , and also as cha , and the two 
characters probably represent a word like Usa or Osh. We 
may adopt the latter as a provisional restoration. Cunning¬ 
ham identified the country with the modern Yangihissar,' 
and this is apparently the identification made by recent 
Chinese writers. Yule, who takes the Si-to river of our 
text to be the Sirikol, makes the capital of Osh to have 
been at “Chihil Gumbaz” ( w The .Forty Domes”), which is 
to the south of Yangihissar. Dr. Sven Hedin describes 
Chiliil Gumbez as M a collection of stone and clay houses, 
stables, and yurts, besides a cemetery with a small chapel 
crowded with a cupola”. 1 The district in Chinese Turkestan 
now called Wii-shih (J^ ff) does not correspond in situation 
to the Wu-slia of our pilgrim’s travels 


KA-SHA (KASHGAR). 

The narrative next tells us that from this (that is perhaps, the 
capital of Osh) the pilgrim went north across hilly sand-heaps 
and waste plains for above 500 li and came to Kie(Ka)-8ha . 
ThiB country he describes as being above 5000 li in circuit with 
many sand-heaps and little fertile soil; it yielded good crops 
and had a luxuriance of fruits and flowers. It produced 
fine woollen stuffs and fine woven woollen rugs; the people had 
the custom of flattening their babies’ heads by compression ; they 
were ill-favoured, tattooed their bodies and they had green eyes; 
their writing had been copied from that of India, and although 
changes bad been made the substance was still preserved; their 
spoken language was different from the languages of other 
countries. The inhabitants were sincere believers in Buddhism; 
there were some hundreds of Buddhist monasteries with more 
than 1000^Brethren all adherents of the Sarv&stivfdin School; 
these men read their scriptures much, without penetrating the 
meaning, and so there were many who had in this way read 
through all the canon and the vibhashas (or Commentaries). 


1 op. o. p. 119. “Through Asia,” Vol. I, p. 261. See Hsin*chiang 
Int*., 
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A Chinese note inserted in the text of this passage tells 
us that Ka (or K‘ju)-sha is the old Su (or Shuyleh , that 
this latter was the name of the capital of the country, 
and that it was incorrect for Shih-li-ki-li-to-ti which was 
the correct name. The last is restored by Julien as 
“Srtkrttati”, a word whiclj does not seem to be known to 
the dictionaries. It is possibly a mistaken identification 
by the Chinese annotator. But the Ra-sna of our text 
is apparently the Su-leh of Chinese writers from the time 
of the Han dynasty down to that of the Mongols (Yuan). 
In the latter period the foreign name K&shghar or Kashgar 
came to be used, but some Chinese writers still occasionally 
employ the old name. The country called Su-leh was evi¬ 
dently in former times of much greater extent than the 
modern district of Kashgar. Our pilgrim’s Ka-sha is 
apparently the Ka-shih (Jjj firfi) which was the capital of 
Su-leh in the time of the After-Wei and T*ang dynasties. 1 
It may be also the Ka-sha mentioned in a Mahayana 
treatise as the name of a foreign land the people of which 
had “fine”, that is shrill Voices, 2 and it may be the 
Khasha which was in the Brihat-Samhita/s north-east 
division.* In the Chinese translations of the Diyyavadana 
one text gives Ka-shih, and the other Kasha, as the name 
of the country to which Prince Asoka went from Taksha- 
SilSL This seems to favour Burnout's suggested correction 
of Khasa for the “Svasa” of the original text. 4 Ka-sha 
(or Ka-shib' that is perhaps Kiish, was the name of the 
capital and of the country. The city, we-are told, was 
in the water, and hence perhaps the name Su-leh, that is^ 
Su-lik or Su-laq, from su, “water”. Its modern designation 


> Pang Shu, eh. 221 (2d part). In A. D. 435 Su-leh and eight 
other states of the “West Countries” gave in their allegiance to the 
Wei dynasty (Tung-chien Kangmu, Sung Wen Huang Ti, yuan-ohia 
12th year). 

* P‘u-sa-shan-chie-ching, ch. 2 (No. 185); Abhi-ta-vib., ch. 79. 

3 Alberuni Yol. I, p. 303. 

4 Divyiv. p. 372; Bur. Int. p. 362 note; A»yu-w&ng-ching ch. 1; 
A-yti-wang-chuau, ch. 1. 

T* 
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FLATTENING BABIES* HEADS. 


is translated by the Chinese “Motley (kash) houses (gar), 1 
but this seems to be an improbable rendering. There is 
a Turki word Kasha (or Kashka) which means “variously 
coloured”, but gar , in Mongolian ger , is perhaps for the 
Chinese interpretation of a corruption of the Hindu word 
ghar which means “a house” 

The term rendered in the above passage* by “hilly sand- 
heaps” is shan-chi (tU literally, “hill stone-heaps”, but 
chi is here, as in many other passages, to be taken in the 
sense of “sand-accumulation”. According to our pilgrim 
hills covered with sand and waste plains were the features 
of the country between Osh and Kashgar, and Mr. Sven 
Hedin describes the country on the east side of Yangihissar 
as “ranges of low hills of sand, clay, and conglomerate”. * 

In the expressions “tine woollen Stuffs” and “woollen 
rugs” in the above passuge the word for “woollen” is tick 
(§9- This is the reading of the A and C texts, but in¬ 
stead of tie the B and D texts have chan (j&£), which means 
“felt”. The term imi-tie, as we have seen, is used as a 
name for “cotton cloth”, but tieh is also used in the sense 
of wool. This is, apparently, the meaning of the word 
here, but we should perhaps regard chan as the correct 
reading. 

The custom of flattening babies’ heads, common to this 
couutry with Kuchih. is mentioned by other writers; so 
also are the tattooing, and the peculiar eyes. But instead 
of the “green eyes” which the pilgrim ascribes to the 
people other authorities represent them as having “turquoise 
pupils (#! Ifij;)'’. We are told also that all the inhabitants 
of this country were born with six fingers on each hand; 
and six toes on each foot. 1 * 

The pilgrim, it will be observed, describes the writing 
of Kashgar as, like that of Kuchih. borrowed from India; 
although certain letters had been left out, and other changes 


i Hsin-ckiang, ch. 8. 

1 ‘‘Through Asia/* Vol. I, p. 256. 
* Wei-Sku, cL 102. 
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made, the essentials of the Indian script had been preset 
Yed. As to the Brethren, and their use of the Buddhist 
scriptures, Julien’s rendering seems to make the authoi 
contradict himself. What the pilgrim tells us is that the 
monks spent much of their time humming the books, without 
studying the meaning, and because they read in this hurried 
way many of them had succeeded in going through all 
the Tripi^aka and the Yibhashas or Commentaries. He 
does not. say that w il y a un grand nombre de personnes 
qui lisent et comprennent les trois Recueils et le Yibhacha”. 

The reader of the passage now under notice will observe 
that the pilgrim does not tell us anything of the form 
of government in Kashgar. We know, however, that in 
the T‘ang period the country was under Chinese ad¬ 
ministration, with the designation Su-le-cli'Sn or Su-leh 
Military station, the military governor being a Chinese 
official. 


CJHE-KU-KA. 

The narrative in the Records proceeding relates that from 
Kashgar the pilgrim travelled south-east above 500 H crossing 
the Sitfc river and going over a large sandy mountain-range to 
the Chcku-ka country. The pilgrim describes this country as 
being above 1000 li in circuit, and its capital as above ten li m 
circuit; it was naturally very strong and it had a flourishing 
settled population. There was f. succession of hills and rising 
grounds all covered with stones and gravel; where the country 
lay along the two rivers there was some cultivation; fruits such 
as grapes, pears, and plums were abundant; the winds were cold; 
the inhabitants were rude and deceitful, and robbery was openly 
practised. The writing was like that cf Khoten, but the spoken 
language was different, and the people had little culture or 
education; they were sincere Buddhists, and they enjoyed good 
works. There were some tens of Buddhist monasteries many of 
which were in ruins; the Brethren, of whom there were above 
100, were Mah&y&nista. The pilgrim then gives an account of 
a great mountain in the south of the country with numerous 
topes in memory of the Indian arhats who bad passed away on 
the mountain, and tells us of the three arhats in prolonged 
samadhi in its caves. The pilgrim adds that in this- country the 
reatises \pu of Mahay ana canonical texts were very numerous, 
more than in any other country to which Buddhisxq. had reached. 
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Of treatise* of 100000 stanzas each there were more than ten, 
and -shorter treatises had a very wide-spread circulation. 

A note to the text by the native editor tells us that 
the Che-ku-ka of the passage is the old TsU (or TsieJ-kil 
(21 fg). This latter word is found given as an official 
title among the Hiungnu, and we are told that it became 
a proper name. 1 Our pilgrim’s Che-ku-ka is apparently 
the So-kil m *) of the Han period, and the Chu-kli-p ‘0 
(3c H ift) of later times. 2 So-kil is placed 1000 li west 
of Khoten and 900 li south of Su-leh (Kashgar), and Sung- 
yun makes Chu-kii-p‘o to be five days’journey from Khoten. 3 
Modern Chinese authorities identify the old So-kil with 
the modern Yerkiang or Yarkand, and to some extent 
Che-ku-ka answers this identification. 4 Yhle,. however, 
thinks that the particulars of our pilgrim’s description 
“would seem to point-to a site among the hills south of 
Yarkand”, while the distances given from Kashgar and 
Khoten to Che-ku-ka agree with modern itineraries from 
the same places to Yarkand. 5 The name used by our 
pilgrim was perhaps, as in the T‘ang-Shu, that of the tribe 
or people by which the district was occupied.® A Tibetan 
writer tells us tnat “the Sanskrit name for Yarkhan (or 
Yarkand) is Arghan”, and that our pilgrim calls it “Su- 
iakai ”. 7 

For the last clause of the passage here translated with 
omissions the Chinese is ®*i® * s 

in Julien’s rendering.—“Depuis qu’elle (that is, “la doctrine 
du Mah£y&na”) a 6t6 introduite dans ce pays jusqu’k nos 


t Ma T. 1., ch. 341. 

* The character Iff is commonly read ch& } but in this combination 
at in many other cases it is to be red fcu or JciL The Che-ku-ka of 
this passage is apparently the jJI Jjffi of ch. 65 of the Ta-fang- 
t&ng-Urchi-ching. 

3 Ka-lan-chi, ch. 5. 

* Hsin-chiang, ch. 8; Li-tai-yen-ko-piao, ch. 3. 

3 op. o. p. 120. 

*• Tang-Shu, chi 221 (2d part). 

* u Buddhist and other legends about Khoten” by Babu Sjtrat 
Chandra D&s O. 1. £. in J. A. S. Ben. Vol. LIV, p. 128. 
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jours, elle s’est dtendue d’une manure remarquable.”. It 
will be seen that there is nothing in the text corresponding 
to “elle a introduce dans ce pays”, and the translator 
seems to have quite missed the author’s meaning: The 
pilgrim tells us that no other Buddhist country had so 
many Mah&y&na texts as Che-ku-ka had, that of those treatises 
having 100 000 slokas there were about ten in the country, 
and that “decreasing from this their circulation was wide”, 
that is the treatises which had a diminished number of 
slokas had an increased circulation. 

KU-SA-TAN-NA (KHOTEN). 

From .Che-ku-ka, the narrative proceeds to relate, the pilgrim 
went east over mountain ranges and their valleys above 800 li 
and came to jfiTw-(or Ktt)-8a-tan na. This country he describes 
W being above 4000 li in circuit, more than half of it being 
sand-dunes; the cultivated land, which was very limited, yielded 
cereals and fruits of various kinds; the country produced rugs, 
fine felt, and silk of artistic texture, it aho yielded white and 
black jade. The climate was genial, but there were whirlwinds 
and flying dust. The people were of gentle disposition, fond of 
the practical arts; they were in easy circumstances, and had 
settled occupations. The nation esteemed music and the people 
were fond of dance and song; a few clothed themselves in 
woollens and furs, the majority wearing silk and calico (or w white 
felt”, according to some texts) The system of writing had been 
taken from that of India, but the structure bad been shghtly 
altered by a sort of successive changes; the spoken language 
differed from that of other countries. The people were Buddhists, 
and there were above 100 Monasteries, with more than 6000 
Brethren chiefly Mah&y&nists. The reigning sovereign was warlike 
and a ftuddhist, and he claimed Vaisravana-deva as bis progenitor. 
This is justified by the legend which follows, which also accounts 
for the Sanskrit name of the country. When Asoka banished 
the officials who had blinded Kunftla in Takshaiilff these men 
with their families were settled in the wild land to the west of 
the Kustana district About the time this oocurrod, an imperial 
prince of Chins, being sent into exile, settled in the country to 
the east of Kustana. The Takshasiift exiles had raised one of 
their number to the position of king, $rd the Chinese prince 
also called himself king, and sought to gain preeminence over 
the Takshasila chief, bat could not succeed. These two princes 
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with tbeir retinue* met on hunting expedition*, end on one 
occasion they disputed about their hereditary precedence and 
very nearly came to battle. They were kept from a pitched 
battle by the advice that their military prowess could not be 
displayed on a hunting expedition, and that they should go back 
to their respective districts, and after due training meet to decide 
their claims by battle. This was agreed to, and in due coarse 
the chieis with their armies met and fought; the Taksbasilft 
chief being defeated fled, but was captured and beheaded. Then 
the Chinese prince decided to settle in the district between the 
territory which' he occupied and that in which the Taksbasila 
people had settled. Wishing to select a site for hi? capital he 
called for one expert in Land-science whereupon a P&supata 
Tfrtliika appeared bearing a calabash full of water. This person 
described a circle on the ground with the water, and then suddenly 
disappeared. Here was built the capital, and although not strong 
the city had continued impregnable from that time down. When 
this king found himself an octogenarian, and still heirless, he 
prayed 'to Vatfravana for a son and heir, and the boon was 
granted in a miraculous manner, a child being produced from 
the god's forehead. Then to provide milk for the boy the god 
caused a teat to rise up on the face of the ground, and from it 
milk issued; hence came the name of the country, Ku-s+ana 
(Earth-teat.). 

Above ten li to the south of the capital was a large monastery, 
built by a former king of the country for the arhat Vairochana. 
Before Buddhism reached this laud the arhat bad come to it 
from Kashmir, and lodging in a wood had gone into sam&dbi. 
On hearing of the peculiar stranger the king went to see him, 
and asked him “who he was to live alone in a dark wood” 
The arhat replied that he was a disciple of Ju-lai, and the king 
farther enquired as to the virtue and divinity of Ju-lai. To this 
the arhat replied— M Ju-lai has tender pity for the four classes 
of living matures, and shews the right way to the three Worlds; 
he may appear visibly or be hidden from view: he exhibits birth 
and extinction; those who follow his system become exempt from 
life and death, while those who err from his religion are caught 
in the net of carnal attachment”. The king became converted 
to Buddhism, built the monastery, and held a religious assembly; 
Afterwards in accordance < with the arbat’s prediction an image 
Of Buddha descended from upper space, bringing a gong for the 
use of the monastery. 

Above twenty li to the south-west of the capital was the 
Gosringa mountain double-peaked with cliffs sheer on all sides. 
Between the steep mountain-side and the ravine was a monastery 
containing an image of Buddha which emitted a bright light. 
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The Buddha hud visited this place, preached here, and prophesied 
that a country would arise here which should reverence his 
religion and follow the Mahay&na. 

In the steep side of the Golringa mountain was a large cave 
in which was an arhat who had gone into the * mind-extinguishing 
sam&dhi”, awaiting the coming of Mai trey a, and had been re¬ 
spectfully served withont cessation for several centuries. Within 
recent times a landslip had closed the entrance to the cave- and 
the king had sent his soldiers to remove the blocking rocks. 
But a swarm of black wasps inflicting poisonous stings on the 
soldiers caused them to desist, and so the entrance to the cave 
remained closed. 

Above ten ii to the south-west of the capital was the Ti-ka- 
V'o-fo-na monastery in which was a standing cemented(?) image 
of the Buddha which had come from Kuchih. An ambassador 
from Khoten had been sent to Kuchih, and while theie he was 
a constant worshipper of the image. On his return to his native 
place he continued to reverence the absent image, and one night 
the image came over to the official, who thereupon gave up his 
residence, and built this monastery. 

A journey of more than 800 li to the west of the capital 
brought one to the Po-/ra-f city in which was a sitting image of 
the Buddha, above seven feet high, crowned with a tiara. This 
image had formerly been in Kashmir, and the pilgrim relates 
the local account of its transfer to this place. 

Also to the west of the capital, and at a distance from it of 
about 150 li on the highway through the desert, were mounds 
which were inhabited by certain rodents, and the pilgrim gives 
the legend which related the origin of the worship paid to these 
animals. 

Five or six li from the capital, still on the west side, was the 
Sha-mo-no (SamajnA) monastery with a tope, and the pilgrim 
tells the legend connected with the foundation of the monastery, 
and the erection of the tope. 

To the south-east of the capital was a monastery which is 
called the Mo-ihc or Lushe saugharama. This bad been built 
by a queen of a former king of the country, a princess of China, 
in commemoration of her successful introduction of silk-culture 
from China. The pilgrim relates the story of the princess 
smuggling the seeds of the mulberry and the eggs of the silk¬ 
worm out of her native laud, and bringing them to this place. 

Above 100 li south-east frftm the capital was a large river 
dewing north-west which was used by the inhabitants for irri- 
gatiag their lands. Then the legend is told about the patriotic 
official who, when the flow of water was cut off by the dragon 
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of the river, appeased the dragon by giving himself up to marry 
his daughter. 

To thefeast of the capital above 800 li, was a great marshy 
waste in which was a bare dark-red patch of some tens of chHng 
[a eking being 16.18 square acres). This, according to local 
tradition, was the field of a great battle between armies of tne 
^East Country” (China) and Kustana. In this battle the Chinese 
were completely victorious, took the king prisoner, and slaugh¬ 
tered all the army of Kustana; the blood which flowed dyed the 
ground the colour which it still presents. 

Going east from the Battle-field above 80 li you come to J*»- 
mo city which had a sandal-wood image of the Buddha more 
than twenty feet high. This image had supernatural powers, 
emitting light and effecting cures. Local tradition reported that 
it was made in the Buddha’s life-time by Udayana, king of 
Kosambi, and that after Buddha’s decease it went through the 
air to O-lao'lo-ka (Rallaka?) in the north of the Kustana country. 
The people of that city were not Buddhists, and did not reverence 
the image. An arhat worshipped the image, and the king sub¬ 
jected the saint to the ignominy of being covered with sand and 
mud. A few days afterwards, as the arhat predicted, the city 
was overwhelmed by a great shower of sand and mud, which 
buried it completely. The image escaped to P 4 i-mo, and Rallaka 
had remained a waste. Two days after the arhat had gone away 
there fell a shower of precious substances in the streets of the 
city; these were buried by the subsequent sand and mud; in 
after times, when various rulers tried to excavate for the precious 
substances, violent storms arose, and dense mists made it im¬ 
possible to keep the path. 

From the P*i-mo valley going east into the desert you travel 
for above 200 H and reach the Ni-jang city. This was three or 
four li in circuit and was situated in a great marsh. The bot 
watery nature of this district, and its wastes of reeds, made it 
impassable except by the road through the city. This was 
regarded as the eastern frontier barrier of Kustana. 

The Kil (or Kuysa-tan-na of this passage ia translated 
into Chinese by Ti-jn (jjJi £[) or “Earth-teat*, and it is 
supposed to be the transcription of a Sanskrit word Kus- 
t&na composed of ku, earth and stana, a woman's breast , 
an udder. By this name the pilgrim designates a region, 
with its capital, which corresponds in some measure to 
the dern Khoten, and the latter may be substituted for 
his Kusa4an-na. In the Chinese note to the text we 
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are also told that other names for the district were Euan - 
na the native designation, their elegant (or according to 
to .one text, incorrect) name; Yii (in some texts Ch'ienytun 
used by the Hiung-nu, Ki (or Hmhytan by the Tartars, 
K*ii-tan by the Hindus, and Yii-t'ien the old incorrect 
Chinese name. 1 We are told in a glossary on this chuan 
that all these terms denoted different places in the Khoten 
region, but this is evidently a mistake. The names 2T 4 tt- 
tan and Yii-t'ien seem to point to a word like Go-dan or 
Gofchan. The former is found in Turki, and the latter in 
the Indian vernacular, and they represent the Sanskrit 
Gosthana. These words denote a place or station for cattle . 
A mispronunciation of Gosthana in the monasteries of the 
country may have led to the sound Kustana, and the silly 
legend invented to account for the name. 2 That the name 
which the pilgrim here transcribes was Gosthana appears 
probable from the character which gives the first syllable, 
viz. Ku (|g) which he uses to write Go- in GoSringa. The 
Hiung-nu name Yii-tun may have been the word which is 
now pronounced Atun by the Manchus, and denotes a 
station or inclosure for cattle. For the Chinese, however, 
Yiirfien has always been the recognized name for the 
country and its capital, and the Ho-t‘ien or Khoten of 
the present # dynasty has replaced it only in official or 
government writings. This Ho-tien is perhaps the Tartar 
Huoh-tan and means simply the city.* The capital is now 

1 These names are— Huan-na YU-tun (-f* or Ch l ien 

(-f0-fun, Huoh or K^i tan (jSjf or $$ JB ), Ku-tan ($J 3 J 5 *), Yu-tien 
06)* This last is the term used in the Ta-fang-t&ng-ta-chi-ching, 
ch. 65. The other forms of the name or names are seldom met with 
in any variety of Chinese literature. 

* In the “Dsam-ling-Gyeshe” as translated by Babu Sarat Chandra 
D&s C. I. E. we find the following statement — “To the south of 
Yarkhan there is a desert which having crossed, we arrive at the 
country called Gosthan, or place of virtue now, vulgarly called Khothan 
(or Khoten), which contains the mountain of Langri (Goshiraha) men¬ 
tioned in the religious work called Langri Lungtan”. J. A. S. Ben. 
Yol. LV, L 0 . The name Lang (or Glang)«ri means "Ox-mountain” 

s But this explanation of the name is not accepted. 
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called Xlchi or Hichi or Ngo-lirchi (H J[ $). As Mr. Bock- 
hill has shewn, the Tibetan name for Ehoten is Li-yul 
which is explained as meaning “Bell-metal (Li, the San¬ 
skrit Biti) Country (Yul)” 1 But the first part of this 
name may be the Chinese word Li (jBjj) which denotes 
“the Yak”.* This animal, in Turki Kotos, is still found 
wild in the Ehoten region. Then *U-then”, the great 
city of Li-yul in the Tibetan scriptures, is evidently the 
Chinese YU-tHen and. not, as Mr. Rockhill thinks tt a mo¬ 
dern corruption of Kusthana”. 

Our pilgrim’s story of the first king of this country being 
one of the officials in Taksha&la who took out the eyes 
of Kunftla does not agree with the Life. There, it is 
Kunala himself who is the founder of the colony. So also 
in the Tibetan work from which Mr. Bockhill gives ex¬ 
tracts it is a son of Asoka named “Kusthana” who is the 
founder of Ehoten. 

The story here told about the arhat Vairochana for 
whom a monastery was built is very interesting. This 
arhat does not seem to be known to the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures, but he is evidently the Bodhisattva ManjuSrl 
of the Tibetan books when he came as a man, with the 
name Vairochana, to teach the Tibetan vernacular to the 
peasants, and also to introduce Buddhism. The monastery 
built for liim by the king is the Ts'arroa Vihftra of the 
Tibetan text. In the passage now under consideration 
the arhat gives the king a description of the Julai or 
Tath&gata which is Lokottaravadin or even Mah&yanist. 
According to these Schools the Julai does not really pass 
through the Jfttakas of the books, and he is not actually 
born as a human being, and does not suffer death— 44 He 
is visible or invisible, he exhibits (jjf) birth and death”. 
This description is at utter variance with the answer which 
the arhat gives the king in the Life, There the Julai is 
the Buddha of the scriptures, the prince who was son of 


• Rockhill, ‘Life,’ eh. VIIL See aiao Mr. Sarat Chandra D&s in 
J. A. 8. Ben. L c. 
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Suddhodana, and gave up bis royal inheritance to save 
the world. This orthodox account of the Buddha was 
the natural one to give to an ignorant enquirer, and we 
should regard the words put into the mouth of the arhat. 
in the Records as an interpolation by some sectarian 
editor. It will be seen that Yuau-chuang like Fa-hsien 
represents the Buddhists of this district as being for the 
most part Mah&y&nists . 1 But there was, at least one esta¬ 
blishment of the Saxv&stivadins , 2 and there may have been 
some Brethren of other schools. 

The GoSringa or Ox-horn hill, which was to the south¬ 
west of the capital, is apparently, as Mr. Rockliill suggests, 
the Go&rsha of his Tibetan book. But we have no cano¬ 
nical record of the Buddha having visited this country 
and sojourned on this mountain. 

To the south-west of the capital, according to our text, 
was a Buddhist monastery called Ti-ka-p‘o-fo-nut This is 
doubtfully restored by Julien as Dlrghabhavana, but the 
characters Ti-ka (j& $jg) seem to require ^ather Tikabhft- 
vftna. This name gives a show of meaning as the image 
had changed its abode having flown from Kuchih to Khoten. 
Our pilgrim describes this image as a Ka-chu ($c ffi) stand¬ 
ing image of Buddha”. Julien translates Ka-chu by “cou- 
verte d’un double tissu de sbie”, but this rendering violates 
the meaning and cannot be accepted. I have proposed 
“cemented” as the meaning, taking the author to indicate 
that the image was not carved from one piece pf wood, 
but was made up of parts cemented together. This inter¬ 
pretation is apparently in accordance with a glossary 
which explains Ka-chu as “made with cemented edges” 
The wora seems to be a foreign one, and it may be con¬ 
nected with the Turki word gaj , and the Hindu yacli, which 
mean cement or mortar . It is applied to the plastering 
of woodpn tiles to make the roof of a temple in China , 2 

1 Fo-kuo-chi, ch. S. 

2 It wis in a monastery of Brethren belonging to this School that 
our pilgrim lodged while at Khoten. 

’ T*ang-Shu, ch. 18. 
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but it is not of frequent occurrence. It was apparently 
a strange term to the editors of the Han-shan edition of 
these Records, for they state Jn a note that they had 
found Kachu to be what was called in their time (or 
Hkysha (« fp). 

In the passage under consid ration the pilgrim’s descrip¬ 
tion places the city Po-ka-i flip 300 li to the west 
of the capital. In the Life this was the first city in 
Khoten which Yuap-chuang reached on his way through 
the country. Julie^i suggests “Pogai” as the original form, 
but this may hyp been a woid like Bh&gya. 

The name of the monastery five or six li to the 'west 
of the capital which Yuan-cb ang here gives as Sha-mo- 
joh (or noh) (*£ $ is rest red by Julien as "Samajha”, 
and he takes this to have be n the name of the arhat on 
whose behalf the monastery was built. This may have 
been so, but the text does n t give any indication as to 
the arhat’s name. If we ta e it to have been SamajM 
that word has the meaning of fame or reputation , and 
YaSas, the name of the grea arhat in Asoka’s time, and 
of the minister of Asoka who led a colony to Khoten, also 
means .fame or reputation . 

Then we have the monast ry five or six li to the south¬ 
east of the capital which in some texts is called Lu-she 
(° r I 6 ) m ffi- But instead of this the D text has Mo (J£) 
-she, and C has Shu (^)-*e. We find in other books a 
story about the introduction of the silk-worm into Khoten 
very similar to that given i this passage, but the Princess 
is only from a “neighbourin country” without any mention 
of China. * In Mr. Rockhil s Tibetan texts she is Pu-nye 
-shar a daughter of the rler of China. The Ma-dza of 
these texts is evidently the tto-she of the D edition of our 
Records, the place in K oten where the Princess com¬ 
menced the rearing of the silk-worm. 

The -Pi-two (gjg jjg£) thatis BhimS city, which the passage 
under consideration places above 330 li to the east of the 


Ms T. L, ch. 337. 
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capital of this country, was visited by the pilgrim on his 
way from the capital towards China. He applies the name 
to the city, and to the valley or river-course in which it 
was situated. This Bhlmii is Durga and she is the Srl- 
Mahadevi mentioned in Tibetan books as worshipped in 
this country. In other works we read of a monastery 
called Pi-mo (J£ j£), which was 500 li to the west of 
Khoten city. It was here that Lao-tztt left earth for 
Heaven preparatory to liis descent in India to become the 
Buddha. 1 It is strange to find Yuan-chuang here re¬ 
presenting Udayana’s sandal-wood image of the Buddha 
as having flown from Kosambi to Khoten. This is not 
in agreement with other accounts of the fortunes of that 
image, or his own statements in Chuan V. The Rallaka 
or Stag city in the north of Khoten, which was the first 
abode of the image in this country, became as we are told 
here, buried under sand and mud. Its fate in this respect 
is quoted in later works as an example of what *has 
befallen cities and towns in the great desert region east 
of the Ts'ung-Ling. 2 

The Ni-jaiig (or -yang) city of our pilgrim, which was 
200 li, east from Bhimft in the desert, has been identified 
with the present Niya. Mr. Sven Hedin writing about it 
with reference to Yuan-chuang ? s account tells us that “the 
Chinese traveller’s description of Niya and its situation 
agrees in all particulars with the actual state of things, 
as I myself was able to verify”. 3 

KHOTEN TO NA-FO-PO. 

The narrative in the Records continues—Going east from this 
(tlut is, Niiang) the ptlgiim entered the „Great Flowing-Sand 44 . 
As the sand is in constant motion it is collected and dispersed 
by the wind. As there are no tracks for travellers many go 

* Wei-Shu, ck 102. 

5 c. g. in ShGng-wu-chi, ch. 4. 

s Through Asia p. 783, and see Chs. LX and LXII for much 
about Khoten. Prejevalsky identifier Pi-mo with Marco Polo’s Pein 
(or Pcym) and Ni-jang with the modern Kiria. See bu “From Ku\ja 
acrosn the Tian-sban to Lob-nor” p. 156. 
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ptray; on every aide is a great vast space with nothing to go 
by, so travellers pile up bones left behind to be marks; there is 
neither water nor vegetation and there is muoh hot wind'; when 
the wind blows men and animals lose tbeir senses and become 
unwell. One constantly hears singing and whistling, and sometimes 
wailing; while looking and listening one becomes stupified, and 
consequently there is frequent loss of life, and so these phenomena 
are caused by demons and sprites. A journey of more than 400 
li brought the pilgrim to the old country of Tu-huo-lo (Tokhara). 
This country and its cities had long been unoccupied wastes. 
Going on east from this the pilgrim after a journey of above 600 lx 
arrived at Che-mo-Vo-na old country, the Nit-mo land, with lofty 
city-walls but without an inhabitant. Then continuing his 
journey he went north-east for above 1000 li and reached the 
old country of Na-fo-p'o , the Lou-lcm territory. 

The description here given of the passage of the great 
desert east of Khoton agrees with the accounts by other 
old travellers such as Fa-hsien, P'ei-chtt, and Marco 
Polo. 

The name Ghe-mo-t‘o-na given by our pilgrim to the 
country which lay to the east of the ldrmer Tokhara 
country is evidently a Sanskrit word, and it is possibly a 
rendering of a native term. The text tells us that the 
country was the Nie-mo (jfj» >}£) land. But the correct 
reading is 6%it(fJL or H ) -mo which is given in the Life, 
the T'ang-Shu, and other old treatises. This is said to 
have been originally the name of the capital of the country.' 

The Na fo-p'o of this passage we are told in the text 
was the old Lou-lan. This country, once powerful and 
flourishing, lay about 1500 li to the east of Khoten. 1 In 
the year B. C. 77 its prince was treacherously murdered 
by the Chinese envoy, and on this occasion the new name 
Shen-shan was given to to the country. The common way 
of writing this is g$ but the first syllable is also written 
j9> and the name is pronounced Chan (or Shan)-ehan. At 
one time the capital of the country was Han-ni (^p $g),» 


* Wei-Shu, eh. 102 where the name ii written jjjfc 

* Me T. L. eh. 367. 

*• Wei-SHm, eh. 102; Yuen-ohien-teUhan, eh. 280. 
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and another important cicj it was l-$un (ffl %) at 
which there was a Chinese settlement. 1 Now isun is a 
Tartar word for nine, and nava is the Sanskrit word for 
nine , so our pilgrim’s Na-fo-p'o may possibly be for a word 
like Nava-blidga. But this Sanskrit name, probably used 
only in the Buddhist monasteries, was never employed by 
the ordinary Cliineee who continued to call the country 
Shan-sl^an as long as it existed. Its modern representative 
is found by recent Chinese writers in Mahai-Gobi and 
Pijan. 2 In the Ta-fang-teng-ta-chi-ching the name used 
is the old and common Chinese designation Shan-shan.* 

CONCLUSION. 

The narrative of the Records terminates with the arrival 
of the pilgrim in the country which had been Na-fo-p'o , 
but a few sentences are appended to form a graceful 
epilogue. Julien here had the faulty and imperfect B text, 
and his translation of the passage was made under a 
partial misapprehension of the meaning of the author. 
What the latter writes may be freely rendered as follows— 

I hay© set forth*at length, natural scenery and ascertained 
territorial divisions. I have explained the qualities of national 
customs and climatio characteristics. Moral conduct it not 
constant and tastes vary; where matters cannot be thoroughly 
verified one may not be dogmatic. Wherever I went I made 
notes, and in mentioning what I saw and heard I recorded the 
aspirations for [Chinese] civilisation. It is a fact that from hare 
to where the sun sets all have experienced [Hij Majesty’s] bene¬ 
ficence, and wherever his influence reaches all admire his perfect 
virtue. The whole world having been united under one sway I 
have not been a mere individual on a political mission travelling 
a myriad li along a post-road. 

As this passage appears in all the texts it forms the 
close of the pilgrim’s account, but it is perhaps better to 
regard it as an addition made by the courtly editor, per- 


> Yuan-chien-lei-han i. c. 

* Hsin-chiang, ch. 2; Sh&ng-wu-chi, eh. 4. 

• CA 66. 


U 
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haps Pien*chi, at the time the Ms. was presented to the 
Emperor. It apparently puzzled subsequent editors and 
the texts present considerable varieties. Thus the words 
which Julien renders—“il n’est pas possible d’en parler 
exactement d’apr&s ses souvenirs” are, Fei-k l o-yishuo (§Jf 
gf fM St) This is the reading of the B text, but instead 
of the third character here A. and C have yi (jfjj), and D 
has yang It is the A text which has been followed 

in the rendering “one may u«t be dogmatic”. So also the 
words for—“It is a fact that from here to where the sun 
sets all ’have experienced his beneficence” are not in the 
B text, but are in all the other texts. Further the words 
for “The whole world having been united under one sway” 
are in A, C, and D, but not in B, and in D they are re¬ 
peated. In the expression—“I have not been a mere 
individual” the original for individual is tan-ch'e (Jg[ ])f) 
literally, “a single carriage”. This tern is applied to an 
official sent to a foreign state on government service 
without escort or retinue. Since all the world was united 
as one empire under Chinese sway, according to the 
audacious exaggeration of the writer, the pilgrim was not 
a mere solitary envoy obliged to keep to the post-road 
and the official resting-places. The benevolent rule and 
moral influence of his sovereign had produced effects 
to the furthest, region of the pilgrim’s travels, and gave 
him dignity and importance us a subject of the incom¬ 
parable ruler. 



ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


The four texts of the Hsi-ytt-chi mentioned in Ch. I are 
indicated by the letters A, B, C, D in the following order. 
The old Chinese edition is A, the Han-shan Ming edition 
is B, the old Japanese text is C, and the recent Japanese 
reprint is D. 


Abhi-ta-vib. 

Alberuni 

1G.I. 

As. Res 


for Abhidharma -maha - vibhashfi. - Sastra 

(Bunyiu, No. 1263). 

for Alberuni’s ‘India’, tr. by Sachau. 

for ‘Ancient Geography of India’ by 

General Cunningham. 

for Asiatic Researches. 


B. 

Baber 

Bigandet 


B.T.S. 

Bud. Lit Nep. 

Bun. 


Bur. Int. 


for the Rev d S. Beal. 

for ‘Memoirs of Baber’ tr. by Laidley 

and Erskufe. 

for ‘Legend of Gaudama the Buddha’ by 
Bishop Bigandet. 
for Buddhist Text Society, 
for ‘The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature 
of Nepal’ by R&jendral&la Mitra. 
for ‘Catalogue of the Chinese Trans¬ 
lation of the Buddhist Tripitaka’ by 
Bunyiu Nanjio. In very many cases 
the “Bun.” is omitted, 
for ‘Introduction k l’histoire du Bud- 
dhisme Indian’, par E. Burnouf. 

U* 
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Ghavannes 


Chung-hstl-ching 
Cor. Ins. Ind. 
Dh. 

Digh. Nik. 

Dip. 

Divyftr. 

F. 

Fang-chib 

Hsi-yli-ch‘iu 

Hsing-chi-ching 

Hsin-chiang 


Ind. Ant, 
lnd. Lit. 

J. 

J.A. 

J. A/. S. Ben. 

J. P. T. S. 

J. It. A. S. 
Jat 

Ka-lan-chi 

K‘ai-yuan-lu 

Lai. 

•Life, The 


for ‘Mimoire compos* k l’6poque de la 
grande dynastic T'ang Ac.’, tr. by Ed. 
Chavannes. 

fdr Fo-shuo-chung• hstt-mo-ho-ti-ching 
(Bun. No. 859). 

for Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. 

for Dhammapado, ed. FausbOll. 

.for Dlgha Nikftya (P. T. S.). 

for Dlpavamsa, ed. Oldenberg. 

for Divyftvadana, ed. Cowell and NeilL 

for Fa-hsien. 

for Shih-ka-fang-chih (Bun. No. 1470). 

for Ta- T'ang - hsi|- ytt- ch‘iu-fa-kao-s*ng- 
chuan (No. 1491). 

for Fo-pSn-hsing-chi-ching (No. 680). 
for Chin-ting-hsin-chiang-chih-liao (fo 

ii«)- 

for Indian Antiquary. 

for Weber’s ‘History of Indian Litera- 

tore’ (Trilbner’s Oriental Series). 

for St Julien. 

for Journal Asiatique. 

for Journal of the Asiatic Society of 

Bengal. 

for Journal of the Pali Text .Society, 
for Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
for' The J&taka, ed. FausbdlL 

for Lo-yan g-Ka-lan-chi. 

for K‘ai-yuan-Sbih-ohiao-lu (No. I486). 

for Lalitavistara. - 

for Ta - tzh - fin-ssti - San - tsang - fa - shih- 
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Ma T. L 
Mah. 

Mah&vastu 
Maj. Nik. 
M.B. 

Med. Res. 


Mi-sa-sai-lll 


Nan-hai-ch‘i-kuei 


P. T. S. 

Records The 
Rockhill, Life. 

Sam. Nik. 

Sar. Vin 


S.B.E. 

S6ng-ki-ltt 

Shan-chien-lll 

Shih-li-ching 

Ssu-f6n-ltt 

Takakusu 

Tar. 

Tib. Tales 

Via or. Vinaya 
Vinaya Texts 


chuan, and Julien’s tr. ‘Histoire do 
la vie de Hiouen-Thsang.’ 

for Ma Tuan-lin’8 W6n-hsien-t‘ung-k‘ao. 
for Mahavan?a, tr. Wijesiipha. 
for Mah&vastu, ed. Senart 
for Majjhima Nikftya (P. T. S.). 
for Hardy’s ‘Manual of Buddhism', 2 d ed. 
for ‘Mediaeval Researches from Eastern 
Asiatic sources’, by Dr. Bretschneider. 
for Mahtsasaka-vinaya (No. 1122). 

I 

for Nan - hai • ch‘i - kuei • nei - fa - chuan 
(No. 1492). 

for Pali Text Society, 
for Hsi-ytt-chi. 

for‘Life of theBuddha’, by "W.W.RockhiU. 

for Samyutta Nikftya (P. T. 8.). 
for Mula-sarv&stiv&da-nik&ya-vinaya, the 
different sections being] quoted by their 
titles added. 

for ‘Sacred Books of the East’, Oxford, 
for Mah&saftghika-vinaya (No. 1119). 
for Shan-chien-ltt-p‘i-p‘o-sha (No. 1125). 

for ft Stt + U «• 

for Ssu-fen-ltt-tsang (No. 1117). 

for I Tsing’s ‘Record of the Buddhist 
Religion’, tr. by J. Takakusu. 
for T&ran&tha’s ‘History of Buddhism’, 
tr. Schiefner. 

for Schiefner’s ‘Tibetan Tales’, tr. Ralston. 

for The Pali Vinaya, ed. Oldenberg. 
for Translations from the Pali Vinaya by 
Rhys Davids and Oldenberg (S. B. E.). 
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Wats. Bud. for ‘Der Buddhiamua’ by Wassiljew tr. 
Schiefner. 

Wu-ftn-ltt '“This is the- Mahlteaaka - rinaya 
(No. 1122). 

Vin-kuo-ching for Kuo - ch‘Q - hsien - tsai - yin * kuo • ching 
(No. 666). 



INDEX OF THE CHINESE FORMS OF THE NAMES 
OF INDIAN PERSONS. 

A. 


A-clie-lo 

mjiB 

Achara or Achala 

um 

A-lan-ka-lan 


ArSda-Kfilama or AriUjo 
draka 

1151 

A-!i«3e-na 


Aryaaena (Life) 


A-li-ye-ta-mo 

ramrof$j$K£U) 

Aryavarma (Life) 


A-li-yc-t 4 o-BO 

w **«*<**) 

Aryadsfa (Life) 


A-He-k‘u-na-yi 


Arignnya (? 


A-na-p‘o-ta-to 

husss* 

Anavafcapta 

II42 

A -nan 

\*m 

Ananda 

1139,80 

A-nan-t‘o 

P* Iff PS 

Ananda 

800 .\\V 

A-ni-lu-t'o 

W&Jt P£ 

Aniruddha 

1188 

A no-kao-chen-yu 


AjnSta Kaundinya 

1X50 

A-p'o-lo-lo 


Apalala 

209 

A-se-to 


Aaita 

IT 2 

A-she-to-she-tu-lu 


Aj&ta^atru 

U150 

A-shu-ka 

raisas 

Aaoka 

II88 

A-aau-fo-ku-sha 

P!rI^*fK^^)AiTagho.h» 

11102 

A-aau-p'o-chik 


Alvajit 

II150 

Ang-ku-li-mo-lo 

*s*#jk 

AAgolimila 

376 

Ang-shu-fa-mo 


Aipanyamma 

1184 


0 . 


Ohan-ehe K M 

Ohandamana 

393 

Chtn-to-lo-ftnno \tf ill H H 

Chandravarma (Life) 

297 

Chan-t*-)o-po-l*-p‘o |K 3$ P S$ JW 4? 

Chandraprabha 

244 


(JJ *) 
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Chan-to»ka 

w»& 

Obandaka 

H 22 

Cfran-tisfag-ha 

R HJ(fS9 ■? &) K«hinti»in>h» (Life) 


Changchao 


Tr. of Dlrghanakha 

II172 

Chao-jih 

SB 

Tr. of Yatram&ditya 

213 

Ohcn-na 

»J5 

Dum&ga 

11211 

Chi-na4‘i-p‘o-ku-ta-lo 3! $5 tSI §£ ® ft! 1W Chinadeyagotra 

11286 





Cbien-^ui 

S3 

Tr. of Stbiramati 

11169 

Chih-chin-kang 

Chin-kang-sh&n 

u&m\ 

Vajrapani 

295 

1186 

Chih-kuang 


Tr. of Cbandraprabba 

244 

Ohih-hsing 


Tr. of Drona(?) 

1142 

Chih-yue 


Tr.ofJfifinachandraY(Life) 11169 

Chin-ha 

im 

Tr. of Upagupta 

1191 

Ching-fan 

wm 

Tr. of Suddhodana 

II2 

Ch‘in-wang 


Prince of Ch‘in 

349 

Ch*u-ai 

Hi* 

Tr. of Udayana 

368 

Chu-ti-se-ka 


Jyotishka 

11 163 

Chung-b^.n 


Tr. of Saiighabhadra 

325 


F. 



Fa-chin 


Dbarmatara (or Dhar- 
matrhta) 

• 215 

Fa-she-lo 

flWIJH 

Vajr* (tr. & Rj) 

II165 

Fa-au-mi-ta-lo 

iXt £ te. j|( itt ft.) Vaiumitra 

273 

Fan-shon 


Brahmadatta 

341 

Fan-yft 


Brahma? 

1156 

Fo-shih 

M 

Buddhad&sa (Life) 

853 

Fo-ti-lo 

*»*<»*> 

Bodhila (?) 

283 

Fo-t'o-ku-to 


Baddhagupta 

II164 

Fo-t*o-s6ng-ha 


Buddhaaimha 

358 

Fn-she-iu-mi-lo 

2HISNSI 

Pujasumeru 

1173 


H. 



Hiung-na 



299 

Ho-U-iha-fa-tan-na 


Harthavardhana 

848 

Ho-lo-ahe-fa-tan-sa 

«*HMS§fIE 

RAjavardhana 

848 
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Hiie 

K 

Pirfva 

209 

Hiie-hiien 


Silabhadra 

II 169 

Hsie-jih 


Slladitya 

848 

Hu-fa 

mm 

jDhannap&la 

374 

Hu-fan-wang 

mz 

Dronodana-rSja 

891 

Hu-ming P‘u-sa 

mmm 

Prabh&pala-bodhisattva 

11 B 2 

Hu-yue 

mn 

Chandrap&la 

II 169 

Hui-t*ien 


Prajfiadeva (Life) 

i 


I. 


I-lo-po-ta-lo 


L 


and 


Elapatffa 

241 

I-na-po-ta-lo 


1 


I-wu-fa-lo 


ISvara 

227 


J. 



Jan-teng-Fo 

mm t 

DTpaAkara Buddha 

190 

Jen-ju-hiien 


Kshanti-rishi 

227 

Ju-yi 

* 0 * 

Manoratha 

211 


K. 



Ka-lo-ka-ts‘un-t ‘0 

aaaMK 

Krakachunda 

II6 

Ka-lan-t'o 


Kalanda 

II166 

Ka-li 

nm 

Kah 

228 

Ka-ni-ae-ka 

aiMfeai 

Kaniehka 

208,270 

Ka-no-ka-mou-ni 

&fSSS!*« 

Kanakamnni 

H5 

Ka-pi-t*a 

anna 

Kapitha 

1182 

Ka-to-yen-na 


Katy&yana 

295 

Ka-ya 

mm 

K&yapa (the 8 brother*) II 111 

iMrft 

mm 

Gay» (Ktfyapa) 

mu 

Ka-ye-p'o 

mnm 

Kityapa (Uah& £.) 

1141,148 

K^^Io 

mmmm 

Kityapa Buddha 

400 

Ki-U-to 


Etritya 

278 

Xiao-ta-mo 

*** 

Gautama 

889 

Kfng-U 

Rift 

Gangs (?) 

229 

Ktu-na-po-t 1 © 

MKIfe 

Gupaprabba ({$ R) 

322 
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Kou (or Ku)-lang-na 


Knnila 

246 

Kou-mo-lo 


Kura&ra 

860 

Kou-mo-lo-lo-to 


Kumffralabdha (ft 3) 

245,11281 

Ku-ka-li 


Kokslika 

892 

Ku-na-mo-ti 

f 

Gunamati 

II108 

Ku-na-po-U-p‘o 


Gunaprabha (f^ %) 

322,11261 

Ka-p 4 o 

ft 

Gopa 

878 

Ku-p‘o-lo 

ft# 

Gop&la 

184 

Ku-iha 


Ghoaha ($? ft) 

246 

Ku-shih-lo 

**# 

Ghosila 

369 

Kuan-tzu-taai 

«ft&£ 

Avalokiteivara P‘usa 

238,348 

Knang-yn 


Prabhamitra 

II169 


L. 


Li-che-po 


Licchavi 

1142,71 

Li-p'o-to 


Revata 

1173 

Lien hua-f6 


UtpalavaniS 

337 

Lo hu-lo 

#tfr# 

Rsbula 

302,112 

Luag-raSng 

ms 

Nftgftrjuna 

11201 


M. 


Ma-sheng 

Rff 

Aivajit 

II130 

Man-chon 

mn 

Ptlrnavarma 

11115.17 

Man-chu-ihih-li 


Maiijusrl 

302 

Me-t‘e-ka-lo-tzu 

RAM* 

Mudgala-putra 

302 

Meita-li-ye 

M*nm 

Maitreya 

1161 

Mi cbih-li-shih 

«*#± 

Gnhyapada-Malla, a Va- 
jrapini 

236 

Mi to-ae-na 

***** 

Mitravena (Life) 

328 

Miao-chi-haiang 


Maiijtwrt 

11212 

Mteo-yin 

a* 

Ghosha 

246 

Mo 

* 

Mira 

JI69,128 

Mo-ha-mo-ye 


Mahamayi 

112,89 

Mo-hMo-kn-lo 

«**£* 

Mahiraknla 

289 

Mo-ha-sa-t'o 

iaiit 

Mahiiattva 

256 

Mo-ha-t‘i-p ‘0 

*A»gf 

Mahftdeva 

267 
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Mo-nu-no-ku-aba 


Manojfiaghosha (Life) 


Mo-hi-yint‘o 

mmt 

Mahendra 

1194 

Mo-nu-Lo-la-t‘a 

U toft «HI 

Manoratba 

211 

Mo-t‘a-p ‘0 l 

*f < 

M&dbava 

II108 

Mo-t l ien-ti-ka 


Madhyantika 

266 

Mo-ye 

** 

Maya 

1189 

Mu-cha-ku-to 


Mokshagupta (Life) 


Mu-chi-lin-t*o 

szmt 

Muchilinda 

II128 


N. 



Na-ka-o-la-ihu-na 


NagSrjuna (jf| $i) 

11201 

Na-lan-t'o 


Mandft, Dragon 

II164 

Na-lo-yen 

Mm 

Nar&yana 

202 

Na-ti-ka-ye 

iswLMn 

Kadl-Ka^yapa 

mu 

Nan-t‘o 

m 

Nanda 

1197 


p. 



Pao-chi 

** 

Ratnfckara 

11201 

P‘i-ki-lo-mo-a-tie-to 


% Vikrainiditya (tr. jjig HI) 213 

P*i-li-ye-se-na 

A ft JR#* 

Viryasena (Life) 

353 

Pi-lu-cbe-na 

A A iff 15 !Ki) Vairochana (nrhn) 

ill 296 

P‘i-lu-shih (for £o)-ka 

MlKto 

Virfldhaka 

119 

P‘i-}a-t6*ka 


Virudhaka 

£19 

P-i-mo 

ft* 

Bhiraa 

223 

P l i-mo-lo 

A** 

Bhimala 

223 

Pi-mo-loki 

ft*i@ft 

Vimalakirti 

1164 

I*i-xno-lo mi-to-lo 

A**lft$ft 

Yimalamitra(tr, jS $q ) 327 

Pi-ni-to-po-la-po 

AK$I*M8 

Vinltaprabha (Life) 

292 

P‘i-sha-men 

AftH 

Vaisramana (Vaiiravane) 11 295 

P‘i-she-ka-mu 

A*tt* 

Visakha-mother 

396 

Pin*f‘i-iho-lo 

M5L$M 

Birabis&ra (tr. lj£ |g) 

11105,162 

Po-ku-lo 


Bakula 

11181 

Po-li 


Bballika 

192 

P'o-li-etu-fo 

.tonmn 

Pftriva (tr. JJJ) 

209 

P‘o-lo-a-tie-to 


Bal&ditya (tr. ij) £1) 

289 

P‘o-Jo-ka-lo-fa-tan-na 


Prakaravardhana 

316 
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Fo*io-ih«-po>ti 


PrajBpatl 

377 

P‘o«ni 

I£ 

(Vani or B&ni?) (tr. 

17) 

349 

Po*lo-si-na-chih-to 


Pr*»en»jit (tr. jpt) 

380 

P'o-ni-ni 

it ffc 4 

Pinini 

221 

P‘o-p‘i-fei-ka 

1 ftefctin 

Bhivivek»~(tr. }jjf D 

II216 

P‘o»ia-ka-lo*fa-mo 

mini** 

BhtikaravarmaUr. H ^J) II 186 

T'o-ihu 

IK 

Vaau 


P‘o-t‘o-lo-lu-cbib 

*£*«$ 

Bhadraruchi (tr. #) 11243,266 

Po-no-ka-lo 

i 

Prajfiakara (tr. ft) (Life) 

Pu-la-na 


Parna 

282 

Pu-la-Da-fa-mo 


Parnavarma (tr. gj) 11115,171 

Pu-la-na-mei-ta-h] 

$ JfllillJt ^ 51 ffr lParnamaitrayanl - putri 

’ 302 

yen-ni-fu-talo j 

£ it* te fl 

J <*. ii M 7) 

Pu-lo-ki-she 

wmi* 

Pulakeia(?) 

11239 

P‘u-t‘i-liu*chi 


Bodhiruohi (Life) 

370 


s. 


Sa-fo-ta(or with -ckih) 

mmm(t) , 

SarvadS (or Sarvadada) 

233 

Sa-p‘o-o-la-t‘a-ai-t ‘0 

H § )S'l fife "S' P£ Sarvartbaaiddha (tr. — 

11 A)- 

1113 

San-p‘u-ka 

HI#P 

Sambhoga 

1174 

Seug-ka 

ft tin 

Simha (or Seugha?) 

II 284 

Seng-ka-lo 

ft ill 

Simhala (?) 

11234 

Seng-ka-po*t‘o-io 

flWRI 

Sangbabhadra 

280,826 

Sha-lo 


Sslba 

1175 

Shan-ehe-ye 

SUM ft 

Sanjaya 

II 172 

Shan-ya 


SudSna (wrongly) 

217 

Sbang-chim 

J:¥ 

Uttaraeena 

236 

Shang-mo-ka 

arias 

The P‘usa as Sama 

217 

Shang-no-ka-fo-so 

arias *g 

Sanakavasa 

120 

She-li tzu 

£*47 

Sariputra 

302,111 

Shc-ahaug-ka 


das&hgka 

343 

She-to 

ig£ 

Jeta (tr. $) 

384 

She-ye-ku-to 

nua 

Jayagupta(?) (Life) 


She-ye^ii-na 

MM JR 

Jayasena 

11146 

Shen-na-fu-ta-lo 

ft** a* It 

J iaaputra (tr. jjft Afr t) II 255 
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317 


8bAng~yu 

mu 

J inamitra 

II166 

Shih 

* 

§aka and Sfikya 

patcim 

Shih-ck‘in 


Vasubandhu 

210,325 

8hih-fo-ka 


Jivaka 

II151 

Shih-ka P‘u-sa 

ft 

&akya BodbiBattva 

254 

Shih-li-ku-to 


Srigupta (tr. M 3?) 

11150 

Shih-H-lo-to 

IE j'ft % ( tr - B Srilabdha 

355 

Shih-lo-a-tie-to 

P»PZi%% 

Silsditya (tr. $ 0 ) 

343 

Shih*lo-po-t‘o>lo 

pmm peat 

filial) hadra 

II lbO 

Shih-la-to-pin-ahe-ti- 

# j£$8 ZffikpSU&fyM* SrQtavimsatikoti 

ll 178 

kou-ti 




Shih-yu 

ft* 

Vasumitra 

273 

Sho’to-p'o-ha- 


Satavaha 

11206 

Shu (or Chu)-na 

lift 

Shuna 

II265 

So-kan-ti-lo 


Skandhila 

280 

So-ka-lo-a-tle-t^ 


Sakrfiditya 

II165 

Su-pu-ti 

Sftft 

Subhuti (tr. H J&) 

339 

8u-po-t‘o-lo 


Subhadra 

1130 

Su-ta-to 

fift» 

Sudatta 

383 

Su-ta-na 

ft&g 

Sud&na 

217 


T. 



Ta-mo-ka-lo 

ft*!** 

Dharmakara (tr. fa »p|) (Lift 1 ) 

Ta-mo-pi-Ii 

ftftftft 

Dharmapriya (tr. fa %) (Life) 

Ta-mo«p‘o-lo 

ftftftft 

Dbarmapala 

11169 

Ta-mo-seng-ka 

ft ft It til 

Dbarmasangha (Life) 


Ta-mo-ia-lo-ta 

ft«feJK$ 

Dharmatara ) See 




DharmatrataJ Fa-Chiu 

215 

Ta-t‘a-ka-to-ku-to 

PSfcftS ft* 

Tathagatagupta 

IT 164 

Ta-tu 

PIJ£ 

The Tatu (V) (Life) 


Ta-tzu-taai-t'ien 


Mahesvara * Siva 

II116 

Te-hm 

(!& ft 

Qunamati 

II 168 

T‘&-kin 

4* ft 

(?) (Life) 


T‘i-na-po 

ft ft ft 

Dinnaga 

n an 

Ti-p‘o 

lift 

Leva (p‘usa) 

321 

TVi-p'o-sbe-m. 

ftftftft 

Deval&rma 

373 

T'i-p'o-si-na 

ftftjfft 

Devasvna (tr. Tc ifi) 

323 
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itSfll* 

Devadatta (tr. If) 

391 

To-lo 

$* 

Tfira (P‘uia) 

II171 

Tu-chio 

m 

Ekairiuga (riahi) 

918 

Tu-lu-p‘o*po-tla 


Dhruvapatta (?) 

II247 

T'ang-shou 

t* 

KuraSralabdha 

245 

T*iS-]i 


Maitribala 

237 

Ttii-ihih 


Maitreya 

II145 


W. 


Wei-sh&ng-yuan 


Aj&taiatru 

II158 

Wen4rh*pai*yi 

iJ3r.it 

Srotavimsatikoti 

II261 

Wen-lin 


Muckilinda, Dragon 

JI128 

Wu-chu 

** 

Asanga 

355 

Wu-p'o-ku-to 


Upagupta 

306,1191 

Wfl-ta-lo 

iniiK 

Uttara 

II225 

Wu-ta-lo-se-na 

fflL PI IK 95 

Uttarasena (tr. Jl 3£) 

236 

Wu-t^-yen-na 

k re arm 

Udayana 

368 


Y. 


Ya-ahuto-lo 


Yasodhara 

112 

Ye-she-t ‘0 

W£P£ 

Ya$ada 

1173 

Yen-rae-lo-nii 

#1. 

Amrapali 

H68 

Yi-ch‘ie-yi-ch‘eng 


Sarvasiddh&rtha 

If 13 

Yu-lu-pin-lei-ka-ye 


" Uruvilva Kas 

[[133 

Yu-p*o-Ii 

mm 

Upali 

302 

Yu*t c ou-lan-tzu 


Udravairva putra 

(1141 

Yue-kuang 


Chandraprabha 

244 



INDEX OF CHINESE NAMES OF PLACES. 
A. 


A-fa-lo*shih*lo 


AvaralilS 

II214 

A-fan-t'u 

wt* 

Avan4a (?) 

11969 

A-fu-shih-ch'Uan 


(Life) 


A-k‘i-ni 

h#jb 

Agni *■ Yen-k‘i Wu-k'i 44 

A-li-ni 


Arni (?) 

106,11272 

A-lu-no 

n$t¥k 

Aluno Mountain 

126 

A-mo-lo-ka 


Amalaka tope 

1199 

A-na-p‘o-ta-to 


Anavatapta 

35 

A-pi-t‘o-ka-la*i.a 


Aviddhakarna 

1100 

A-po-kan 

h «»<“*■> 

Avakan 

II265 

A-ahc-li-yi 

H*aw 

Aischarya 

68 

A-ahih-tO'fa-ti 

HI* f fU 

Ajitavatl Ri\er 

112d 

A-t‘a-li 


A tali (?) 

IJ 243 

A-tien-p^o-cbih-lo 

HASH* 

Country 

11 256 

A-ye-mu-k‘a 

nm%\i 

Ayamuklia 

359 

A-yU-t’o 

Htttt 

Ayudho 

354 

An-ta-lo 


Andhra 

11209 

An-ta-lo-fo 


Andarab 

106,11208 


C. 


Chan-chu 

mt 

Yuddhapati (?) 

1159 

Chan-p‘o 

Htti* 

Champh 

11181 

Chan-pu-chou 

Mtftftl 

.Jambu-dvlpa 

32 

Chan (or Cho)-shu-na 


Capital of Vriji 

H81 

Ohan-ta-b-p‘o-ka 

tfMHUffti 

Chandrabbfiga (Chenfib) It. 286 

Che-ka 


Takkt (?) 

94,287 
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Che-ku-ka 



Yarkand 

II293 

Che-li-ta-lo 

JffiPM* 


Oharitra (?) 

II195 

Cbe-mo-t‘o-na 

vtmm 


= (or 5.) 

II304 

Obe-shih 

M 


Tashkend 

85 

Chi-na 

SIB 


China 

TF164 

Cbi-na-p*u-ti 

SIB11& 


Clrina-bhukti 

291 

Ohih-chi-t'o 



= Modern Ohitore 

II251 

Oh‘icn-ch‘uan 

f h 


Binggbyul 

73 

Cbili-ngo-yen-na 

» 9 fir as 


Country 

105 

Chih-sbib-tzu 

nm* 


Ceylon (?) 

320 

Chiu-wang-ssii 

«3E8| 


Old King’s Monastery 

128 

Chu-li-ye 



Cliolya 

II225 

Chit (or Shu)-na-si-lo 

MMWW 


Sunasila (?) 

127 



F. 



Fa-la-na 

ium 


Varan a (Vtou&l 

11262 

Fa-la-p‘i 

i 


Valabhi 

II 245 

Fa-ti 

« 


Connti} 

98 

Fei (or Pei)-ban 



Ferghtna 

8ft 

Fei-sbe-H 

w&u 


Vaisali 

1163 

Fo-cliu 

mn 


Oxus n. 

99,11 271 

Fo-ho (or k‘o) 

*« 


tialkli 

108 

Fo-ka-lang 

HfriS 


Country 

FOG 

Fo-t‘o-fa-na 

mm 


Buddhavana 

m« 

Fu-li-chih 

*st* 


Vriji 

II81 

Fu-li-shih-sa-t'ang-na 


Vpjisthfma (?) 

IIS 

Fu-lin 

aia 


Country 

fi :*K> 

Fu-p‘o-shih-lo 

*£*»* 


Purvasiia 

IT 214 



H 



Han-no 

if * 


Kanauj (?) 

j r 73 

Heng-sho 



Hanm tope 

11173 

Hi mo-ta-10 



Himatala 100, 278,T1274 

Hi-lo 

** 


HiiMa (?) 

129,184 

Hi-lo 

HUM 


Mountain 

231 

Ho (or K>o) ban 



Kermineb 

98 




IN THEIR CHINESE FORM. 

321 

Ho (or K‘o)-lo-hu 


K»gh 

106 [1273 

Ho-lao-lo-ka 


B*llak» (?) 

11298 

Ho-lo-she-pu-lo 

mmmt 

Bajapura 

284 

Ho-n o 

mn 

Country 

11 258 

Ho-sa-lo 

mmm 

City 

11265 

Ho-si-na 

aa* 

City 

II265 

Hu-lin 

&t t 

Country 

106 

Hu-lu-mo 


Coontiy 

105 

Hu-pi-na 

m&M 

City 

II267 

Hu-shih-kan 

a an 

Juskan 

114 

Hun-t‘o-<o 


Citv 

II 280 

Huo 

iS 

Kunduz 

106, f 1270 

Huo (Ha)-li-si-mi-ka 

t 

Kharenn (Khiva) 

99 

Huo-sha 


Country 

105 


I. 


1-lan-na-po-fa-to 


Iianaparvala 1 ) 

II178 

L-lan-na-shan 


lrana Mountain 

II179 

1-shang-na-puJo 


T«anapura 

TI189 


J. 


Jui-mCi-t*o 

mm 

Yumadba (?) 

113 


K. 



Ka (Kio)-chih 

a* 

Gaz (?) 

114 

Ku-chih-seu-fa-lo 

iMffaHNK 

Kachchhesvara 

11256 

Ka-chu-wu-k‘i-lo 


Kajuugala 

348 

Ka-lan-t‘o Chu-yuan 


Kalanda Bamboo Park 

n 167 

Ka-leng-ka 

fttfci p 

Kaling^ 

243,11198 

Ka-lo-na-bu-fa-la-na 

I8l H % M ik Karnasuvarna 

343,111*1 

Ka-)o pi-ua-ka 

148 gft $ si 

Kalapin&ka 

11171 

Kiiv*rio-]ang-ka 


Kamalanka 

JI189 

Ka-mo-lu-p‘o 


KamarQpr 

348,11180 

Ka-no-ku-she 


Kanyakubja 

340 

Ka (Kie)-p‘an-t*o 

mm® 

Kabhanda (?) 

11285 






INDIA# PLACE-NAMES 


Ka-pi-lo-fa-aa-tu 

gltftft** 

/ Kapilavaatu 

B96,ni 

Karpi-«hlh 

%«sx 

Kapis 

122,11269 

Ka-pi»t‘a 


K&pitha 

388 

Ka (Kie)-pu-ta-na 

mmm 

Kaputana 

96 

Ka-pu-tt 

ft *11 

Kapota 

II176 

Ka-sha 


Kashgar 

II290 

Ka-shang-na 


Kasanna 

71,100 

Ka-she-pu-lo 

ft**l 

Kafopura 

375 

Ka-tstt-mi-lo 

m<w% 

Kashmir 

267 

Ka-ye 

m 

GayS 

II111 

.Ka-yiog-kie-lo 

?a*iM 

Kajangala 

II183 

Kau-chih*pulo 


Kanehipura 

II226 

Kan-t*o-)o 

mum 

Gandhara 

198 

Kao-ch'ang 


Chinese Hsi-chou 

44 

Kao (Kiao)-ahang-mi 

mnm 

Kofombi 

366 

Kei-ku-tu Yuan 

ftft&lI 

Anatbapimjadarama 

382 

Ki-kiang-na 

ME 

Kaikanan (?) 

11262 

Ki-li-ae-mo 

EE 5# 

Country 

II273 

Ki-bi-si-min-kaii 

EBftiKft 

Country 

106 

Kiao (Kaoj-sn-lo 

t&g$& 

Kosala 

11 200 

Kie-lj-t'o-Io-ku-t'a 

ftXKBJ&K 

Gfidbraku^a 

11162 

Kia 

$?pt 

Kaob 

11245 

King-ka 

Kflp 

Gauges R. 

32 

K‘o-to-lo 


Country 

105 

Kou-lu 


Kuru 

38 

Kou-sa-lo 


Kosala 

1169 

Kii-ho-yen-na 

I* ME 

Country 

105 

Ku-cho-lo 

lift* 

Gucbala (?) 

11249 

Ku-chih 

JSi 

Kucha 

58 

Kn-hun-t'u 


Govinda (?) 

316 

Ku-Jra-t'a-pot 4 ^ 


Kukkutap&da Mi 

II143 

Kn-lang-na 

JRK* 

Karana 

106,11278 

Ku-li-ka 

waft 

Kolika 

II171 

Ku-lu-po-t‘o 

MM 

Gurupada Mi 

II143 

Ku-lu la-pung 

lAtttt 

Gulsafan (?) 

11269 

Ku-lu-to 

Xt$ 

Country 

298 

Ku-mi-t'o 


Country 

107 

Ku-p‘i-shang-ua 

lit EE 

Govifoua 

830 



Ku-sa-t*»na 

Ku-shang-ni-ka 

Ku-ghe-ka-lo-pu-lo 

Ku (or Koa)-shih 

Ku-shih-na-ka-lo 

Ku-shih-lengka 

Ku-su-mo-pu-lo 

Ku-t‘a-a-lan-mo 

Ku-t'o-ni 

Kung-kan-na-pu-lo 

Kung*yii 

Kung-yii-t ‘0 

Kuo-si-to 


La-fa-ni 

Lan-mo 

Lan-p ‘0 

Lan-po-lu 

Lang-ka-)o 

Leng-ka 

Ling-shan 

Lo-hu-lo 

Lo-ma-yin-tu 

Lo-pan (or yin)-ni-lo 

Lo-to*mo-ti (chib) 

Lu-hi-ta-ka 

Lu-lan 

Lu-ihe (or ye) 


M8ng-ka-li 

Meng»k&n 

Mi-mo-ha 

Mo-ha 

Mo-ha-chan-p‘o 
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Khotao 

II295 


Knsannik 

97 


Kufcgrapura 

ni49 

toP 

Kolinagara 

288 

fcFfUS* 

Kuiinagara 

1124,46 

flil 

Gotringa Mi 

II296 


Kusumapura (Kanaoj) 

841 

ape ra it* 

Kukkutarama 

1198 

* fcfc 

Godhani 

88 


Kohkanapura 

II287 

m® 

Kttyu 

84 


Kap4ya (?) 

II197 

MS 

Khost 

106,11270 

L. 

■ft* 

Lnmbinl Garden 

1114 

m* 

Rama 

1120 

m ft 

Lampa 

104,180 

sat 

Lanpolu Mi 

288 

San 

Lankar (?) 

II267 

mm 

Lanka Mi 

II236 

Hill 

Ice Moantains 

66 

ftisn 

Lahal (?) 

298 


River or Plain 

II264 

M(JM» 

Lavananlla (?) 

II176 


RakUmrita Monastery 

II192 

£8P§& 

Rohitaka tope 

287 

ft* 

Country (Life) 

II804 

jk# 

Monastery 

II802 

M. 


City (modern Manglanr) 227 


Country 

106 

Bit* 

Country 

96 

nil} 

River 

II141 

#li}BIS« 

Mahaohampa, Cochinchina II188 
Y* 
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Mo-ha-chi-x*t 


Mahfichlna, China 

m 

Mo-ha-fa-na 

mam 

Mali&vana Monastery 

232 

Mo-ha-la-t‘a 


Maharattha 

11239 

Mo-hd-p‘i-ha-io 


MahSvihara Monastery 

11234 

Mo-ha-sha-lo 


Mahalala 

IT 60 

Mo-hi 

MS . 

River 

II 248 

Mo-hi-88U-fa-lo-pu-lo 

H^StSHStiSS Mahesvarapur* 

II 251 

Mo-kie-t ‘0 


Magadha 

288,1166 

Mo-la-p ‘0 

SUM 

Malava 

II239 

Mo-la-ye 


Malaya Mi 

11230 

Mo-lo-ku-t'a 

nsm. 

Malakuta 

11228 

Mo lo-sha 

nsM 

Ladak 

299 

© 

J 

& 

mnm 

Matrpura 

322 

Mo-t'u-lo 


Mathura 

301,11 73 

Mo-yii (or -su) 

** 

Masura (?) Monastery 

233 

Mo-yii-lo 

am** 

Mfcyura 

328 

Mow-16-san-pu-lu 


Morasampuru 

J f 254 

Na-fo-p c o 

N. 

«*« 

The Lon-lan country 

11304 

Na-fo-s&ng-ka-lan 

JftftflrfrE 

The Nava Yihfira 

110 

Na-fo-t*i-p*o-ku-lo 


Navadevakula 

352 

Na-ka-lo-ho 


Nagar 

189 

Naka-lo-Vo-na 

IBtolMilB . 

Nagaradhana Monastery 297 

Na-lan-i ‘0 

rnmn 

Nalanda Monastery 

11109,164 

Na-lo-ki-lo 

mmm 

Nalikilu Island 

i 1 230 

Na-lo-seng-ha 

Nai-mo-t ‘0 

mm 

Narasimba (Life) 
Nabudha (?) R. 

11241 

Ni-jang 

j&m 

Niya 

11 m 

Ni-lien 


River 

li 18 

Ni-lien-shan 

M il 11 

Nairanjaim R. 

11 130 

Ni-p‘o-lo 

ms 

Nepal 

1183 

Nu-ohih-kan 


Nujkend 

84 

Pai-shui-ch‘$ng \ 

p. 

White Water City 

83 

Paxx-na-tso 


Punap|i 

283 
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395 


Pi-lo-mo-lo 

1111 

Bhilmala (?) 

TT 249 

P‘i*lo -shan-na 

kmi* 

Vilasana 

332 

Pi-lo-so-lo 


Pllusira Mt. 

129 

P‘i-ino 

M 

City 

11298 

PH-pu-lo 

SLfiB 

Vipula Mt. 

II153 

P l i-po-lo 


T'ippala Cave 

II165 

P i-pc-she 

% 

Bibas R. 

286 

PiHsho-ka 

*** 

Visoka (?) 

373 

P‘i-$han-p‘o-pu-lo 


Capital of Sindh 

II253 

P i-h ha 

mu 

[Purva-] Videha 

32 

Pi-to-shih-lo 


Bidusira (?) 

11268 

P*ing-ki-lo 


Vingir (?) 

II210 

Ping (Pi)-to-ka 


Pimjaka Vihara 

130 

Ping- yu 


Bingghyul 

73 

Po-chu 


Oxu8 R. 

99,11271 

IV fa-to 


Parvata 

11255 

Po*ka-yi 


Bhagya (?) 

II297 

P‘o-la-ssu 

mm 

Persia 

202,11237,257 

Po-li-k ‘0 (or ho) 


Country 

106,11274 

P‘0-li-8BU 


Persia 

II285 

P‘o-li-ye-ta-lo 

atsfcPM# 

Paryatra 

300 

P‘o-lo-hi-mo-pu-lo 


Brahmapnra 

329 

f^roki-p‘a-t*i 

lklft*8Jft 

Pragbodhi Mt. 

II112 

P*o Umtn yt 


Brahmin City in Malava II242 

Po fe-mo-ioKilr 

•***»*# 

Bhramaragiri Mt. 

II207 

P‘o-lo-fla 


Barna R. 

1148 

P‘o-lo-na-Be 

turn 

Y&ranaal 

1146 

Po-lo-se-na 

8M* 

Mountain 

11268 

Po-loye-ka 

iwm 

t?rayaga 

361 

Ptt-lo-ka 

tmm 

Baluka 

65 

POjnRd-cke-p‘ 

wmim® 

Bharoch 

11241 

Po-Ia 

hMB 

Bolor 

239 

Po-lu-eha 

U4**b 

Paluaba 

217 

Po-mi-lo 


Pamir Valley 

11282 

Po-fihih-p ‘0 


Monastery 

]1184 

ro-to-ch‘an' 


BwUl»sha« 

106,11277 

P‘o-ta-li-p 

mtk* 

Pitaliputru 

1173 

Po-ta-li4*6 

3RPC j® T 

Patalipiulu 

11 
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Pu-k*o 

*« 

Balkh 

106 

Pu-lu-sha-pu-lo 


Purushapura 

601 

Pu-se-ka-lo-fa-ti 


PashkaravatT 

614 

Pu-shih-p'o-ki-li 

*m*nm 

Poshpagiri Monastery 

II198 

Pu-ta-lo-ka 

mmm 

Potalaka Mi 

II681 

Pun-nafa-tan-na 


Poncjavardhana 

II184 


s. 


Sa-mo-kan 

***** 

Samarkand 

92 

Sa-pao-aha-ti 

mum 

Sarpanskadhi Monastery 

236 

Sa-t 4 a-ni-afi-ta-lo 

mmmmvm 

Sth&nesvara 

314 

San-mo*ta-t‘a 

Hupsre 

Samatata 

11107,187 

Sau-p‘o-ha 

nam 

Sampoha (Malasa) 

330 

S&ng-ha-pu-lo 


Sifihapnra 

248 

Seng-ka-lo 

itfliH 

Simhala, Ceylon 

11187,283 

Sdng-ka-she 


Sankassa 

386 , 

Sha-mo-no 


Samajn& Monastery 

II297 

Shang-lin 

is# 

Merchants’ Wood Monastery 282 

Shang-mi 

mn 

Sambi (?) 

119 

Shan-ni-lo-slie 

m&mu 

Sanirija 

286 

She-ka-lo 

*nm 

SakaJa 

286 

She-lan-to-lo 

nsii 

Jalandhara 

296 

She-to-t‘a-lu 

RS*A 

Satadru 

299 

She-to-lin 


Jetavana Monastery 

888 

She-ye-pa-lo 

SUM* 

Jayapnra 

280 

Shln-tu 

StU 

India 

182 

Shih-k*i-ni 

PUJt 

Country 

106 

Shih-H-cha-ta-lo 

£11 It PI* 

Srikohrata (?) 

11187 

Sbih-lu-lin 

**# 

Mrigad&va Monastery 

1148 

Shih-p'i-ka 

p&m 

Sivi 

284 

ShMo-fa-si-ti 


Srftvasti 

877 

Si-lan-shan 

mm \n 

Ceylon 

II234 

Si-pi-tO-fa-lo 

mm$m 

Sretarat-alay* 

126 

Si-to 


Site B. 

84 

Sin-tn 

«* 

Indus &. 

84 

So-ha 

m 

SahX worid 

80 

So (P*o)-lo*tu4o 

$(*>*** 

City 

626 
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887 


Ssu-fei-to-pu-lo 

«k 

dvetapura Monastery 

1179 

8u- fa-la* naku-ta-lo 

H $ #|J $ ff PI jft 8avarn«gotre 

880 

Su-la-sBu-t'ang-na 

mmxn 

Surastana 

II958 
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India 
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Talapati 
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Tii-ihih-to 


Tusbita Heaven 

239 

T^-she-sa-na 


Tosh&aan Monastery 

292 
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R&jagaba 

1143 

Wu-cbang-na 


Udyana 

226 

Wu-je-nao-chih 


See Anavatapta Lako 

34 

Wu-la-shih 

&*•)/* 

Uraa 
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Wu-sba 


Oih (?) 
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Jaxartes R. 
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Yen-mou-na 

M^m 

Jumna R. 
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Yi-so-ti 


Yashtivana 

II146 

Yin-po-kan 


Country 

II278 

Yin-sban 
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Silver Mountains 


Yin-to-ka 
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India 
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Yin-tu 
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India 
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Yu-shan-to-shan 
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THE ITINERARY OF YUAN-CHWANG. 

I. CHINA TO INDIA. 

II. IN INDIA. 

III. INDIA TO CHINA. 

WITH TWO MAPS. 

COMPILED BY 

VINCENT A. SMITH, M.RA.S. 

Note. The pilgrim’s routes from China to India and from India 
to China are plotted on an extract from Mr. Stanford’s map of Asia 
on the scale of 110 miles to the inch. 

in working out the details the following books treating of Central Asia 
have been used in addition to Mr. Watters’ volumes and Peal’s trans¬ 
lations . (1) Chavannes, Documents surles Turcs Occidental (St. Peters- 
bourg, 4903). The map inserted has no scale marked, but the author in¬ 
forms me that it is drawn approximately to the scale of 1 in 250,000, or 39.4 
English miles to the inch; (2) same author, Voyage de Songyun dans 
V IJdyana et Is Gandhdra (ficole Fr. de l’extrfone Or., Hanoi, I0O2); 
(3) Sven Hedin, Through Asia (London. 1898, with maps the 
Pffmir and the Tarim basin); (4) Stein, Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan 
(London, 1903, with a map of portions of Chinese Turkestan); (5) 
Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches (London, 1888, Triibner’s Or, Ser., 
with a map of the middle part of Asia); (6) India Office map of 
India , including the countries to the north-west, on the scale of 
32 milss to the inch. 

Mr. W. R. Carles, C. M. G. (Consular Service in China, Ret' 1 ) has 
kindly supplied me with references and given valuable help in other 
wajs. (V. A. S.) 



L CHINA TO INDIA. 

From September, 629 AD. to September, 660 A.D. 

In the month of September 629 AD., 1 Yuan-chwang,* being then 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine years of age,* quitted Oh'ang-an,* at 
that time the seat of the imperial court, and started on his long 
pilgrimage. 

From the capital ho proceeded in a north-westerly direction through 
the provinces of Shen-si and Kan-suh, passing through the towns 
ofTsin-chau and Lan-chau, and so arriving at Liang-chan, the great 
mart and meeting-place for merchants and travellers from the west. 
The pilgrim was occupied for more than a month at Liang-chan, 
presumably jn completing his equipment, and, when ready, ad¬ 
vanced, through Kwa-chau, to the frontier. Grossing the Bulunghir 
(Hu-lu) river, and traversing the Kwan , or barrier, of Yu-mSn (Yub- 
men), he passed four out of five of a series of frontier watch-towers, 
separated one from the other by intervals of a hundred ft, or about 
eighteen miles. In pursuance of friendly advice, he avoided the 


1 “In the third year an’d the eighth month of tne period Ch&ng 
Kwan” (Beal, Life, n. 11). Beal equates that year with 630 A. D., 
but Mr. Watters and M. Chavannes seem to be right in equating 
it with 629 A. D. September roughly corresponds with the eighth 
month as the Chinese year begins with “the nearest new moon to 
the month of February” (Du Halde, Hist of China , Engl, transl., 
8. ed., Yol. Ill, p. 97). A later passage in the Lift (p. 209) asserts 
that the pilgrim started in the fourth month, but the date of the 
eighth month is confirmed by the 'address to the reader* (psstfacc) 
of the Si-yu-Jci (Chavannes, Turcs Occidental p. 193 note), and 
harmonizes with the details of the narrative of the travels better 
than the earlier date. 

* The authorities differ widelyconcerning the proper way of writ¬ 
ing the pilgrim’s name. Mr. ■Watters* spelling is one way of re¬ 
presenting the pronunciation current in reking of the second ele¬ 
ment im the name, and of the syllables, forming the first portion, 
which have been substituted for the original Hiutn, because that word 
formed part of the name of the emperor K'ang-hi. The Scientific 
spelling* is said to be Hiutn Tsang (Chavannes, Meligieux Eminent*, 
p. 2, note 4; addenda, p. 202). 

* “Twenty-six years of age**, according to Beal {IAfc, p. 11). But 
the pilgrim was born at some time in the year 600 A. D., according 
to Watters (p. 10), and so must have completed either twenty-eight 
or twenty-mue years before starting. 

* “The capital Ch‘ang-an, the modern Hsi-an 1 * (Watters, p. 11); 

Tch'ang-ngan (Chavannes); «= Sian, Si-ngan-fu, Seganfoo, etc. of 

maps and books of reference; =» Kenjnnfu of Marco Polo. The city, 
which is still of importance, was the capital of the empire during 
the T*sin, Han, and Tang dynasties. It is now thb capital of the 
province of Shen-si, and includes a quarter known by the ancient 
name of Ch'ang-an; N. 1st. 84° 17*, E. long. 108° 58'. 
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Afth tower, and plunged into the Mo-ho-yen desert, * w&ere he barely 
escaped with his life, having lost bis way and been without water 
for four nights and five days. 

Beyond the desert, he reached J-gu, the capital of a principality 
subordinate to the kingdom of Kao-ch'ang, the exact position of 
Ahioh apparently has not been determined. \ uan-chwang, who had 
intended to travel by the northern route past Kagan-Stflpa, the 
modern Bishbalik or Pei-t‘ing, near Gu-chen (Gutcben), to the north 
of Turfan, was compelled to change his plans in deference to per¬ 
emptory orders of Kii-wen-tai (Khio-wen-t’ai, or Kii-ka), the power¬ 
ful .Turk! king of Kao-ch‘ang who insisted on receiving a visit from 
the pilgrim. A journey of six days through the desert from I-gu 
brought Yuan-chwang to JPih-li (? *= l*‘ih-chan or Pi-ch 4 aug between 
Hami and Tnrfan), a frontier town of the Kao-ch‘ang State. From 
Pih-li he advanced to Kiao-ho, the Kao-ch‘ang capital, now repre¬ 
sented by Yar-khoto, a few milcB (20 li) to the west of Turfan. 1 * 

Yuan-chwang was detained at Kiao-ho for a month or more, and 
was then sent on his way laden wiiAi valuable gifts. Passing through 
the towns ofWu-pwan and To-tsin, which do not seem to have been 
identified (Beal, Life, p. 34), he came to the kingdom of A-k‘i-ni 
(O-ki-ni, Yen-k‘i). The pilgrim does not state the name of the capi¬ 
tal, but other Chinese authors give it as either 'Nan-ho ch‘eng or 
Yun-kU, the latter being perhaps only another form of Yen-k‘i 
(Watters, p. 48). Its site is generally identified with Kara-shahr 
(Kharashahr), a town situated to the north of Lake Bagrash (Bostang, 
or Barashahr); but M. Chavannes holds that there is good authority 
for maintaining that the ancient town which he calls Yuen-kiu- 
tch‘eng, lay to the west of the lake. 3 * Yuan-chwang stayed only a 
single night at the capital of A-k‘i-ni, and next morning went for¬ 
wards and crossed ‘a great river 1 , now known as the Khaidu (Kaidu, 
Khaidick, Haidiok, or Tan). After surmounting some hills, and tra¬ 
versing a level valley, he arrived in the kingdom of Ku-chih (Kfloba, 
Koutoha, K‘iu-chi (Beal), Kooha, etc.). 

At the capital of the same name he was detained for about sixiy 
days waiting for the sno^ - covered passes of the Tian-shan (Thian- 


1 The transcription Mo-kia-yen is erroneous (Chavannes, Lei Turc* 
Occidentaux, p. 74, note 8). 

* Kiao-ho is generally identified withlKarakhojo (Huo-chow), lying 
about 27 miles (10 versts) to the east of Turfan. But strong reasons 
exist for believing that the position of the capital in the time of 
Yhan-chwang is marked by Yar-khoto (Chavannes, Lett Twrc* Occ., 
pp. 7,8, 101, 3Q5, note 2>. 

3 Watters, p. 48; Les Turn Occ., p. 7. Karashahr is also spelt 
Karaohar by French, or Harashar, by Russian writers. Sven Hedin 
visited the town, whioh is now ‘the chief commercial emporium in 
that part of Chinese Turkestan 1 {Through A*ia, Vol. II. p. 869). 
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shan) mountains, which lay before him, to be open. Enormous masses 
of snow accumulate during the winter on the mountains to the south 
of Lake Isaik-kul.* 

From the city of Ku-chih, Yuan-chwang proceeded in a direction 
slightly south of west for a distance estimated as 600 Zi, 9 across a 
strip of desert, to the small kingdom of Poh-lu-ka (= Sanskrit bt\- 
luka , or ‘sandy*; also called Kime, Kimo, Kume, or Kumo, with the 
same meaning in Turk!). The intermediate stages are not named by 
the pilgrim, but he must have passed the towns now called Sairam 
and Bai. The kingdom of Poh-lu-ka undoubtedly is represented by 
the modern district of Aksu. but the exact position of the capital 
is uncertain. The town was known by the name of Nan-ch'eng, or 
‘South City*, and also bore the names of Po-hoan (Pu-ban) and Wei- 
jong. Some Chinese writers identify it with Bai, but Mr. Watters 
prefers to locate it at a place called Khura-yurgun (Kharayurghun, 
Karayalghan). while M. Chavannes .argues that it should be identi¬ 
fied with Yaka-ajyk to the north-east of Aksu town, which latter 
stands in N. lat. 41* 12', E. long. 7D« 30.* Perhaps the problem is 
not capable of an exact solution. 

Yuan-chwang probably proceeded as far south as Aksu, for it is 
recorded that when he quitted the kingdom of Poh-lu-ka, he tra¬ 
velled in a north-westerly direction to the foot of the great moun¬ 
tain range now known as the Ping-shan, or ‘Ice-mountains* (old 
Chinese Ling-shan; TurkI Musur-dabghan, with the same meaning). 
The transit through the passes occupied seven days, and was so 
arduous that twelve or fourteen of the company perished, and the 
number of oxen and horBes lost was still greater (Beal, Lift , p. 41). 
There seems to be little doubt that the PaBB by which Yuan-chwang 
travelled was the Bed&l (Bedel), and not theMuzart.* After emerg¬ 
ing from the mountains, he crossed the Ajak-tush or Chen-chu 
(Tchen-tchou) river, and in due course approached, and, perhaps, 
actually reached, the shores of Lake Issik-kttl, which he designates 
simply as the ‘Clear Using) Lake*. The Turkish tribes call it Issik- 
kiil, or tbe ‘Warm Sea*, because it never freezes, and a Chinese 
name, Jo hai. has the same moaning. This great sheet of water, 


* Sven Hedin (Through Asia , Vol. I, p. 8^*). 

9 i. c. twelve days march, if M. Foucher is right in holding that 
the expression ‘about 60 li\ as used by Yuan-chwang is ordinarily 
an approximate equivalent for a day’s march, which was variable in 
length, but averaged about four French leagues, nearly ten English 
miles. Yuan-chwaug liked short marches. (Notes sur la Qkographie 
du Oandhdra , pp. 20, 27, n. 1). The distance given in tho text seems 
to be excessive. 

* Watters p. 66; Chavannes Turcs Occ. t pp. 8,120. and Index s. v. 
Po-hoan and Polou-kia. 

4 Chavannes, Turcs Occ., «p. 0, and Index, s. v. Pa-ta-ling and 
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about 112 miles long by 38 broad, is also known to the Mongols as 
the ‘Ferruginous Lake’ iTemurtu-nor); and is sometimes called the 
'Salt Sea’. 

Opinions differ concerning the question whether the pilgrim passed 
to the south of the lake, or followed the easier circuitous route 
through Karakol by the eastern and northern shores. The balance 
of evidence seems to be in favour of the former supposition, and 
the direct route is consequently shown on the map As that taken 
by Yuan-chwang. 1 

A north-westerly course from Lake Issik-kiil brought the traveller 
to the place which he calls ‘the city of the Su-she water’, that is to 
say, the modern Tokmak on the Chu (Tchou) river, which the*Chi¬ 
nese knew by the name oi* Su-she. This city was the residence of 
the powerful Kh&kan, or supreme chief, of the Western Turks, who 
hospitably received the pilgrim, 2 * and appointed officers to conduct 
him as far as Kapisa on the Indian frontier (Beal, Life ,, p. 44). 

At a distance of some seventy or eighty mileB (400 It) to the 
west of Tokmak, Yuan-chwang entered the pleasant district lying 
to the north of the Alexander Mountains, which was known by the 
name of the ‘Thousand Springs’ (Chinese Ch'ien-ckuan, or IVien- 
tsiian; Turk! Bing ghyul , transliterated in Chinese as Ping-t/ii ; 
Mongol Ming bulak). The modern town of Tardy seems 1 6 mark 
the position of this district. 1 

The next important halting-place was the town of Talossu, situated 
about seventeen miles (5 farsang) to the south of the modern Auhe- 
ata on the river Talas (Taras). 4 

The pilgrim’s face was now turned in a south-westerly direction, 
so that he might traverse in succession the basins of the rivers 
Jaxartes (Syr Darya), Zarafshan, and Oxus (Amu Daryfi), on his way 
to India. The town designated as ‘White Water City’ (Pai-shui- 
ch‘eng, Peb-ahwui, Beal) cannot have been far from the modern 
Mankent, which b'es about fifteen miles to the north-east of Chim- 
kend. Passing through a town named Kung-yii and a district named 
Nu-chih-kan, Yuan-chwang arrived at Tashkend (Che-ihih, Che-she, 
etc.), now the capital of Russian Turkestan, situated on a tributary 
of the Jaxartes in N. lat 43°, E. long. 09®. From Tashkend pro¬ 
bably he proceeded direct to Samarkand (Sa-mo-kin). The descrip¬ 
tions of Ferghana (Fei-har^ and Ura-t6pe (Ura-Tube, Ouratjiibe etc. 


i Watters (p. 89j advocates the direct route, and this view is 
supported by tl>o observations of Tomaschek (Turcs Occ., Addenda, 
p. 304). But M. ChavanneB (op. cit., p. 9) prefers the other opinion. 

> Tomaschek is positive that Tokmak represents the capital of the 
Turkish sovereign (Tares Occ ., Addenda, p. 304). 

s Watters, pp. 72—82- Ohavannes, Turcs Occ references under 
Ts'icn-ts'iuen in Index. 

4 Turcs Occ., p. 804. 
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of maps; Chinese Su-tu-li-se-na, ? — Sutrishaa), which are inter¬ 
polated, do not seem to be based upon personal observation (Watters, p.91). 

While staying at Samarkand, Yqan-chwang collected and recorded 
much information concerning neighbouring regions, and then con¬ 
tinued his march, in a direction slightly west of south, to Shahr-i- 
sabz in Kesh (K‘a-sha, K‘e-shih, or Kasanna). From this town he 
proceeded, by four marches, a distance of about 55 English miles, 
nearly due south to the famous defile of the 4 Iron Oates 1 , which 
marked the [boundary between Sogdiana and ToxnariBian (Tu-ho-lo, 
Bactria), and is situated about eight miles to the west of Derbent 
(N. lat. 38° 11', E. long. 66° 54').* Yuan-chwang thus attained the 
most westerly point of his pilgrimage, having traversed about forty- 
two degrees of longitude since he quitted the Chinese capital. 

On emerging from the pass b» turned in a south-easterly direction 
through Tokh&rist&n (Tu-ho-lo), and, crossing the Oxus, reached 
Kunduz (Huo), where he was obliged to halt for more than a month. 
From this resting-place hfe made an excursion westwards to Balkh 
(Fo-ho, Po-ho), and thence resumed his journey to India. At a dis¬ 
tance o? about twenty miles (more than 100 1%) to the south of Balkh, 
he passed through a district called Ka-rhih (Kie-chih), supposed to 
be that now known as the valley of Gaz; and thence made his way, 
in a direction eas.t of south, to the ‘Great Snowy Mountains 1 , or 
Hinda Kush range, and so arrived at the pass and city of BamiSn 
(Fan-yen-na, Wang-yen). He then turned eastwards through the 
Ghorband Valley, crossed ‘a black range 1 , that is to say, mountains 
of moderate elevation without snow, apparently those marked on 
modern maps as the Paghm&n Mountains, and so entered the king¬ 
dom of Kapirfa (Ka-pi-shih), roughly corresponding with K&hristSn. 
Yuan-chwang fails to specify the position of the capital, which has 
not been identified. 3 The pilgrim spent the season of compulsory 
‘rest 1 or ‘retreat 1 during the. rains at a monastery named Sha-lo-ka 
in the capital; and, when travelling was again lawful, resumed his 
journey. Passing, evidently, down the valley of the Panjshir river, 
and crossing a ‘blaok 1 range (SiySh Koh) he entered the country of 
Lamghftn (Lan-p*o); which, as a foreigner, he considered to be part 
of India. 3 The traveller had thep no difficulty in marching dowi 
the valley of the Kftbnl river until he reached India Proper. 3 0* 


3 Fall details are given by Bretsohneider (Mediaeval Seeearche 
Vol. I, pp. 81—4); and Ohavannes (Turcs Oce., p. 146, n. 5). 

3 For discussions as to the meaning of the term Kapiia, see 
'Watters, pp. 189—4; Ohavannes, Turce Occ., Index, s. v.; Voyage de 
aong^utu p. 87. 

3 Watters, P . 100. 

3 Not through the Khaibar (Khyber) Pass. See Holdich, The Indian 
%**£&**' UP* 88 i Foucher, tfolee mr la Qiographie ancimne du 
Qandhdray Bfimoi, 1908. 
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hit way he erotted a ‘lSrge river 1 , the Kanar, and passed through 
the Na-ka-lo-ho country, or region near Jalalabad, and so entered 
the kingdom of Gandhara (Kan-t‘o-lo), now the Peshawar District. 
His entry into this kingdom may be dated at the end of September 
or beginning of October, 630 A. D. 

II. IN INDIA. 

From October 630 A. D. to July 644 A. D. 

Cunningham’s approximate ‘Chronology of Hwen Thsang’s Travels 1 
(Anc . GeOgr 1 . of India , App. A) errs in attempting an unattainable 
precision of deiail. But the devious joumeyings of the pilgrim in 
India may be arranged roughly in chronological order, although it 
is absurd to profess to indicate his exact position in each month of 
fourteen years. If we rememoer that Yuan-chwang, as a Buddhist 
monk, was bound to observe the ‘rest 1 or ‘retreat’ during the rainy 
season, with a certain amount of latitude as to the exact time of 
the observance ('Watters, I, 145), and if we note the longer halts as 
recorded, wo obtain, as an approximately correct outline of his Indian 
travels in order of time, the following table:— 

Rains, 630 A. D., at Sha-lo-ka monastery in Kapiua, ^‘The Master 
kept the Rain-rest in this temple 1 Life, p. 66); 

„ 631 i „ in Kadmlr (stayed two years, Li/e, p. 79; say from 

„ 632( „ May 631 to April 633); 

„ 633 „ at Chlnabhukti in Eastern Pafijab (stayed fourteen 

months, Life, p. 76); 

* 634 „ at Jal&ndhara (four months 1 Btay, life, p. 77); 

„ 636 „ at Matipura in Bijnflr District (stayed for hidf the 

spring and the sumpier following, 'Life, p. 81); 

„ 686 „ at Kanauj (stayed at the Bhadra-viharh for three 

months, Life , p. 84: avid, after leaving, was attacked 
by the rivor pirates ‘in the autumn’): 

„ 637 j, at Nftlandii in Bihar (stayed for- some time, Life 

p. 118; returned, ibid. p. 120; and then stayed for 
fifteen months, ibid . p. 121. Counting ins sub¬ 
sequent visit at the end of 642 A. D., his total resi¬ 
dence at N&landa amounted to about two-year*, 
Life, p 164); 

„ 638 n in Irina country (Munglr), where he stayed for a 

year •Life, p. 127); 

„ 639 „ at either Amaravatl or Bezv&da on the Krishna, 

where he resided for several months {Life, p. 137); 

„ 640 „ at Kanchi probably, the most southern point at- 

* tained, where he*halted evidentlv for a consider¬ 

able time, hoping to visit Ceylon, Life. p. 189); 
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Rains, 641 A. D., perhaps at the capital of Polakgfiin II (who was 
dethroned in 642), supposed by Dr. Fleet to have 
been N&sik at that time; see Life, p. 146; 

„ 642 w in the Po-fa-to country, probably Jama in south 

of modern Katmir State, where he stopped for 
two months, according to Julien. Beal’s version 
‘two years’ (Life, p/162 and Watters, II, 266) if 
difficult of acceptance: Yuan-chwang was at N&- 
lands ‘in the beginning of the first month’, equi¬ 
valent to the end of January, 643 (Life, p. 166). 

- n 643 , at Pi-lo-shan-na, probably Bilsap in the ltft (Etah) 

District of the United Provinces, where he halted 
for two months (Life, p. 190). The early months 
of 643 were spent in attendance on king Harsha 
Sll&ditya; whom he quitted apparently in April; 
and he muBt have reached the Indus (Life, p. 191) 
about the beginning of 644; 

„ 644 „ perhaps at Khotan, somewhat later than the nor¬ 

mal time. Yuan-chwang spent seven or eight 
months at Khotan (Life, p. 210) awaiting his sov¬ 
ereign’s permission to return, and, as he reached 
Oh‘ang-an in the spring of 646 (April), he must 
have arrived at Khotan in September 644. Pro¬ 
bably he had crossed the Hindu Kush early in July. 

This outline cannot be far wrong, and all the pilgrim’s various 
xpeditions in different directions must be fitted into the intervals. 
There is no need to follow him now through his complicated wander¬ 
ings, but a few notes are required to justify the entries in the mop. 

Mr. Watters’ inveterate scepticism carried him too far when it 
induced him to treat as ‘doubtful’ (1, 223) the identification of Wu- 
to-ka-han-t‘u (qr eh*a), the U-to-kia-han-ch‘a of Beal, with Ohind 
(Waihand or Und) on the Indus. The proofs of the identity are con¬ 
clusive (Stein, Rajat transl., Vol. II, p. 337). 

Notwithstanding Mr. Watters’ sarcastic criticism that certain dis¬ 
crepancies in distances and bearings are ‘not insuperable difficulties 
to an enthusiastic Indian archaeologist’ (I, 249) desirous of identi¬ 
fying the Salt Range region with the pilgrim’s kingdom of Siipha- 
pura, I am convinced that Ounningham and Stein were right in 
making the identification. Simhapura is described as ‘a network of 
mountain. defiles’ lying midway, as measured by the number of 
marohes, between Jslandhara and Taxila (Beal, Life, p. 191); and 
this description oan apply only tb the Salt Range. 

The country named Wu-la-shih (Wu-la-cha) by Yuan-chwang is 
undoubtedly roughly equivalent to the HasSra or AbbottKbftd Dis¬ 
trict (mm Urafg), of which the northern portion lies to the north¬ 
west of the oapital of Kaimlr. The observations of Stein (op. eit. 
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Vol. I, p. 215 n.) are sufficient to show that no adequate reason 
exists for the doubts hinted at by Mr. Watters (I, 257). 

Sakala (r, 200), which Mr. B.odgers believed to be represented by 
either ChiniOt or Shfihkot in the Jhang District (E. Hint. India, 
p 274 n.), is supposed by Dr. Fleet and Mr. H. A. Rose to be 
SialkOt. 

The district of Chinabhukti or Chinabhukti, the name of which 
use» to be transcribed erroneously as Chinapati (I, 292), roust have 
lain near FlrOzpur. The Life is right in placing Taroas&vana (I, 292) 
at the distance of only 50 li to the south-east of Chinabhukti town. 

K.u-lu-to (1,298) evidently is identified rightly with Kulu, N.N.W. 
of Simla, in the basin of the upper wsters of the Bi&s, which must 
be the ‘great river’ crossed by the pilgrim when he turned south. 
Mr. Watters admits that'the designation, She-l5-t‘u-lu> of the country 
next visited may represent Satadru, The region so darned, which was 
bounded on the west by a ‘large river’, the Sutlaj or Satadru, may 
be taken as comprising the western portion of the Amb&la (Umballa) 
District, as well as the Sahrind (Sarhind), and Ladiffna Districts, 
with the Patiala State, or part of it. 

The bearing S. W., that is to say, west of south, to the next 
place, named Po-li-ye-ta-lo, or PftryStrB, now represented by Bairttt 
in Rfijputana, situated N. N. E. of Jaypur, indicates that the pilgrim 
visited the eastern part of the Ssafadru country, equivalent to the 
western side of the Amb&la District. The distance between Satadru 
and P&ryBtra is obviously understated as being ‘over 800 li\ and 
Cunningham f s proposal to read ‘1800’ is reasonable. 

The distance eastward from Bairttt to Mathura (Mo-t'u-lo), which 
is about 95 miles, as measured on the map, agrees well with the 
pilgrim's estimate of ‘abo/e 600 UK In easy country tho li may be 
reckoned as s/ l0 ths a mile, cr somewhere between one fifth and 
one sixth. 

The identification of Mo-tu-lo with Mathura appears to be certain, 
and that of Sa ta-ni-ssii-fa-lo with Sthanesvara (SthBnvI&v&ra, Bana) or 
Thanesar is equally free from doubt. But the distance and bearing given 
in the text (Mfe, p. 78; Records, 1,188) are erroneous. ThBngsar is de¬ 
scribed as being situated more than 600ft to theN. E, of Mathura, whereas 
it really lies N. N. W. of that city, at about double the distance 
stated. A good many errors in figures have crept into certain parts 
of the MSS. of Yuan-chwang’s travels. 

From ThSnfisar Yuan-oh wan g travelled more than 400 ft N. E. to 
Su-lu-k‘in-na or Srughna. The position of this country is fixed un- 
mistakeably by the specification that it was bounded on the north 
by high mountains, and on the east by the Ganges, while the 
Jumna flowed through the midst of it. It must have corresponded 
to the Dehra District, and the north-eastern portion of the Amhlla 
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District, with probably a part of the Sah&ranpur District, and some 
of the Hill States abutting on Dehra. 

The distance from the Jumna to the ‘Ganges is greatly over¬ 
stated in the text (I, 819) as being above 800 ft. In reality it does 
not exceed 60 or 80 miles, or 800 ti at the outside. Mo-ti-pu-lo, or 
Matipur, is represented by the Bynor District, or the eastern part 
of it; but Mr. Watters is right (I, 839) in rejecting Cunningham's 
identification of the capital with Mand&war. 

Mo-yii-lo, or MayUra city, clearly was close to HardwBr, although 
not exactly identical with it, being on the other side of the river 
A 328). 

The P 4 o-lo-hih-mo-pu-lo, or Brahm&pura, country is unmistakeably 
Gaphwftl, which lies north of Matipur (I, 830). The modern capital 
is Srinagar. N. lat. 30° 14', B. long. 78° 37'. 

There is no reason whatever to doubt the identity of Ngo (or O)- 
hi-ch*i-ta-lo with Ahikshctra, or AhichAtra, the modern Bftmnagar 
near Aonis in the Bareli (Bareilly) District (I, 332). 

Cunningham's later identification {Reports , XI, 15, not cited by 
Mr. Watters) of Bihar in the [t.a (Etah) District with the capital of 
Pi-lo-shim-na (I, 832) may be accepted. 

I do not believe in Cunningham's identification of the little village 
called Sankisa in the Farrukhftbttd District with Kapitha or Sank&ya 
(S^ng-ka-she) (I, 385). Space will not permit of detailed discussion, 
and I co lfine myself to the remarks that .the position is determined 
by the fixed points Ahichatra and Kauauj, and that the elephant- 
pillar’ at Sankisa cannot be the ‘lion-pillar’ seen at Kapitha by 
Yuan-chwang. I should look for Kapitha-Sankasya in the N. E. 
corner of the Itfi District not many miles from Pati&h. 

Mr. Watters (I, 854), like Cunningham, has been misled by the 
apparent similarity of the names A-yu-t‘e and AyGdhya. Detailed 
examination of the question would require many pages, and I can 
only note that in my opinion the A-yii-t*d country should be sought 
in the Patehpur District. Aphui, 29 miles S. E. of Fatehpur may 
be taken as the approximate site of the capital (S^e Fiihrer, Monu¬ 
mental Antiquities of N. W. P. and Oudh, p. 157). Aphui was one 
of the stages on the old road from Kanauj to Prayaga (Allahabad), 
along which the pilgrim was travelling. 

The A-ye-mu-k‘a country (I, 359) seems to correspond to the 
Partabgarh and 3t»i BarSli Districts in Oudh^ or parts of those Dis¬ 
tricts. The distance of more than 700 li from A-ye-mu-k ( a to Pra- 
ySga (I, 861) ia an obvious blunder. Mr. Watters was mistaken, 1 
am convinced, in supposing (I, 860) that Yuan-chwang erroneously 
applied the name Ganges to some other river. Although errors in 
the statements of distances undoubtedly exist in the pilgrim's text, 
as we possess it, the bearings and names are generally correct, and 
must not be tampered with lightly. 
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The question concerning the position of Yuan-cliwang’s Koiambi 
is a very difficult one (I, 866), and the materials now available do 
not justify any positive identification. I adhere to the view that 
the famous Buddhist town was somewhere on an arc distant about 
90 miles, more or less, from Allahabad in a direction between south 
and west, and am now rather disposed to search for the site at the 
extremity of the Banda District to the N. E. of Ajaigarh. The 
statements of the Records and Life on the fibject are specially de* 
tailed and precise, and cannot be ignored. 

Guesses as to the exact position of P‘i-sho-ka (? ^ Yiaoka) (I, 378) 
and Kalapura must also be unsatisfactory at present; but, after 
renewed study of the question, I should not be surprised, if the an¬ 
cient site Nimkhar or Nims&r, 20 miles S. of SftSpur, turned out to 
be P‘i-sho-ka. If this be so, K&sapura would be bomewhcre in the 
Untto District. The country is full of old sites; and some lucky dis¬ 
covery is needed to give precision to topographical guesses, which 
alone can never solve the problem.* 

As to the position of SravastI (I, 379) I have no doubt that the 
ruins lie on the upper course of the Rftpti in Nepalese territory, 
near the point where the river emerges from the hills. The Achirt- 
vatT river, which flowed past the city, beams to be the Airnvali, or 
Rapt! (p. 398). Similarly, the river KoSir.agara is called both 
AjitavatX and Airavatl (If, 28) and that river is the Little RSpti. 

Mr. Watters’ descriptions of the mountains, caves, and hill at 
Srffvusti (III, 398, 401) offer additional proof that the city lay close 
to the foot of the Himalaya. 

Concerning Kapilavastu I still hold the oponion that the remains 
at PiprSwS were shown to Fa-hsien as those of Kapilavastu, while 
the guides of Yuan-chwang identified the town with the walled city 
now known as Tilaura Kot. The reasons for this opinion will be 
found in my Prefatory Note to Mukherji’s Report on the Antiquities 
in the Tarai , Nepal (Archaeol, Surv. Rep . No. XXVI , Part 7, 
Calcutta, 1901). 

Mr, Watters' remarks on the Lumbini Garden (II, 17, 18) are 
not quite up to date, and require some correction. 

The site of BffmagrSma (II, 20) certainly must be sought near 
Dharmauli (Dharmr.pun) on the frontier of Nepal and Gorakhpur, in 
approximately N. lat. 27° 26', and E. long. 83° 62* (J. R.A.S , 1902, 

p. 161). 

The beet indication of the site of Kulinagara is that given by 
General BL H. Prince Khia^a Shamsber Jang, Rana ^ Bahadur, late 
Governor of Western Nepal, who places it at the confluence of the 


t Major Yost offers fresh conjectures, more or less plausible, in 
J.R.A.S , 1906, p. 487. 
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Little Rapt! (which he calU Achiravati; with the Gaudak or Hirnn- 
yavati, near Bbavasar Ghat (Pioneer Mail, 26 Feb., 1904). Mr. Watters 
erroneously supposed (II, 29) that the names Firanyavati and Aira- 
▼atl (Ajitavati, Achiravati) referred to one stream. 

Gh&zlpur must undoubtedly be the approximate representative of 
the capital of the Chan-chu country (II, 69). 

For discussion of identity of liasSp with Vaiftali see J. R. A. 
1902, p. 267 fn, 63). 

The Vpji ( Fu-li-chih ) country (II, 81) evidently is roughly equi¬ 
valent to the northern part of the Darbbanga District and. the ad¬ 
jacent Nepalese Tarsi. A possible site for the capital is offered by 
the ruins at Baligaj-h or Kshemagafh, some 16 miles north of Madhu- 
bani, which are miscalled ‘Burdras* on the map, and *Bindras* in the 
official List of Ancient Monuments in Bengal . I am indebted to 
the Magistrate of Darbhanga for the real name of the place. The 
ramparts are said to be ten feet high and in an excellent state of 
preservation. 

The villages Nataka (Na-tt) and Kotl ( Kou-li ) between VaisRli 
and P&taliputra (n, 86) perhaps may be identified by local en¬ 
quiry. 

Mr. Watters* sceptical remarks (II, 107) fail to shake my belief 
that the identification of the Ti-lo-shi-ka monastery-with the ruins 
at Tilffdha (or whatever may be the proper spelling) is well-estab¬ 
lished (Cunningham, Reports, VIII, 34; XI, 166). 

Mr. Watters corrects Julien’s transliteration of I-lan-na-po-fato as 
Hiranyaparvata, and suggests that the first element in the name is 
the Sanskrit irana, meaning ‘a piece of wild or barren land*. This 
may be substantially right, but the dictionaries give the word as 
jrufa or irina. Whatever be the accurate form of the name, the local¬ 
ity indicated certainly is Monghyr (Munglr). (Watters, II, 180). 

Kajangaia (II, 188) is an improvement on Jnlien’s Kajughira as 
the transliteration of the Chinese name, Which is said to be properly 
Ka-chu-wen-k i-lo. The region so designated is the Rajmah«l 
District. 

The capital of Karna - suvarna was RattamattikB (RangSmatfl, 
Rangamutt}), some twelve miles to the south of Mursh!dsbsd(«7.A.RR. 
1868; and ibid*, Part I, Vol, LXIII, p. 172). The Pundra-vardhana 
country lay to the north of Karna-suvarna, and Samata^a, the delta 
of the Ganges, lay to the south. As Mr Watters points out [J 1,190), 
there is no reason to doubt the identity of ilje ancient port Tilmra- 
lipti with the modern Tamluk. Mr. Watters’ identification of Srl- 
kshetra with the Tipperah District (II, 189) seems to be correct. 

Colonel Waddell and Mr. Watters agree in placing, a* least pro¬ 
visionally, the ancient capital of Orissa near the allage named Nendra, 
a few miles below Cuttack (Katak), on the Mahsnadl (II, 195). 
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The province which Yuan-chwang calls Kung-yii-Vo is the 
GafijUm coast, the KoitgOdamandala of inscriptions (Ep. Ind . 
VI, 136). 

The capital of Kalinga in Yuan-chwang'a time (II, 198) apparently 
was Kali ngau agar am, the modern Mukhalingam in the Gah jam. Dis¬ 
trict (see references in E. Hist of India , p. 366, n.). 

I accept the identification of T‘e-na-ka-che-ka or Dhanakataka 
with Besvada (II, 216). The pilgrim’s notes of distances in this 
part of his travels are largely in excess. 

I am still of opinion that the Ohola (Chu-li-ya) country of Yuan- 
chwang was substantially the modern Cuddapah District (II, 224; 
E. Hist of India, p. 344 and G. 0 Madras Public\ No. 618, dated 
18 July, 1906). 

The cave-temples seen by the pilgrim in Mah5r5sbtra undoubtedly 
were those of Ajaijta (Aji^tha) 'll, 240). 

—Nobody doubts that the Chinese Po-lu-ka-che-p'o represents 
BharOch (BharCc. Broach, etc.), the town near the mouth of the 
Narmada or Narbada river (II, 241); but considerable misunder¬ 
standing has arisen concerning the identity of the kingdom of Mo- 
la-p { o, which Mr. Beal and most other commentators have wrongly 
identified with Mslava, or MftlwS, the country of which Ujjain was 
the capital. In my essay entitled ‘The Indian kings named SilSditya, 
and the kingdom of Mo-la-p‘o’ (Z. D. M. G. t 1904, p. 787) I have 
shown that Mo-la-p‘o was a kingdom of Western India lying between 
Bharukaccha or Bharuch, Kaccha (Cutch), Valabhi, and Anandapura 
(Va<Jnagar). It corresponded roughly with the modern Districts of 
Khedff (Kaira) and. Ahmadabad of the Bombay Presidency, together 
with parts of the Baroda State and some adjoining territory. The 
identity of Anandapura (Watters, II, 24) with Va<Jnagar is demon¬ 
strated in the same essay (p. 792) on evidence presented by Mr. 
D.^R. Bhandarkar. 

It is not possible to locate precisely the country called A-t‘a-li 
or A-oh*a-li (p. 248); but there is no reason to doubt that Kaccha 
(Cutch) is designated by the name K‘i-ch‘a or Ki-t*a (p. 246). 

Mr. Watters was needlessly doubtful about the exact position of 
Valabhi (Fa-la-p‘i, p. 246), which is quite certainly represented by 
the * ruins at Wali, eighteen miles north-west of Bhionagar (Arch. 
8.W.L , Vol. II, p. 80; eto.). This identification has never been 
doubted by any archaeologist except, apparently, Mr. Fergusson. 

Kii-ohe-lo (p. 260) with equal certainty is a transcription of Gur- 
jar* or GurjjarS, an important kingdom, the history of which baa 
been investigated recently by Mr, Bhandarkar, Dr. Hoernle, and 
other writers. The capital, P*i-lo-mo-lo, has not been successfully 
identified. Vivien de Saint-Martin 1 * guess, mentioned by Mr. Watters, 
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appears to be erroneous. The country was equivalent to Oentral 
and Northern Rsjpntana. 1 

Wu-shfc-yen-na (p. 250) is undoubtedly Ujjain or UjjayinI; and 
Ohih-chi-t ( o (p. 251) was understood rightly by Cunningham to re¬ 
present Jijhoti, or Jej&ka-bhukti, the modem Bundelkhan^. The 
suggestion that Chitore (Chitaur) should be considered the equiva¬ 
lent of Chih-chi-t‘o is quite p”t of the question. Careful examina¬ 
tion of the map and bearings makes it plain that Mahe&varapura 
(Mo-hi-ssh-fa-lo-pu-lo, p. 251) is the modem Gwalior (QwtiiySr). 

The precise limits of the pilgrim’s kingdom of Sind (Sin-tu, p. 252) 
cannot be determined. 

. Notwithstanding Mr. Watters’ criticisms (p. 264), I am still in¬ 
clined to believe that Mou-lo-san-pu-lu was intended io be a tran¬ 
scription of Mulasthanapura, the modem Muhan, although inaccura¬ 
tely written. Po-fa-to (p. 265) seems to indicate the region of JamU 
'Jurnmoo), in the south of the KaSmlr State as at present constituted. 

A«.tien-p‘o-cbih-lo, whatever the Sanskrit phonetic equivalent may 
have been, clearly designates the delta of the Indus (p. 260). 

The countries in the Indus valley, Pi-to-shih-lo and others (II, 
258 foil.) cannot be identified with precision. Their approximate 
relative positions are indicated on the map. JFVla-na seems to b'e 
rightly identified with the > alley of the Gomal (Gumul) river (11,263). 

Everybody is agreed that Ghazm is either on or near the site of 
Ho-ai-na, the ancient capital of Tsao-ku-t'a, or Arachosia. Mr. Watters’ 
suggestion (II, 266) that Tsao-ku-t'a is a transcription of jdguda , 
said to mean ‘saffron*, is novel. 

Hu-pi-na, the capital of Fu-li-sliih-sa-t'ang-na (11,267) should cer¬ 
tainly be identified, I think, with Hupifin or OpiSn, near ChSrikar, 
some thirty miles distant from Kabul in a northerly direction. 


IIL INDIA TO CHINA. 

From July, 644 A. D. to April, 645 A. D. 

Yuan-chwang, after leaving Ghazni (Ho~8i-na\ the capital of the 
Tsao-kut‘a (Tsau ku-cha or Jsguda) county, travelled in a northerly 
direction for a distance estimated as 500 li, or ten easy stages, and 
so arrived in the Kabul territory, which he calls Fu-li-shih-sa-t‘ang- 
na. -The capital was Hu-pi-na (U-pi-na), almost certainly identical 
with Hupi&n or Opian, situated to the north of Ghffrikar, in N. lat 
85° 2*, E. long. 69® I The city of Kabul, which is 85 miles distant 


1 ‘Gfiijaras’, by D. E. Bhandarkar, in JT. Bo. Br. JB. A. read 
18th Nov. 1902; Hoerale and Stark, History of India, pp. 62, 64. 
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from Obasn!, is never mentioned by the pilgrim, and perhaps was 
not important in his time. 

A short journey eastward brought him to the frontiers of Kapisa 
(K&ftristsn), where he was detained for seven days in attendance on 
the local king. He next proceeded a few miles (one yojana) to the 
north-east, took leave of his host, and turned towards the north, 
crossing the Hindu Kush mountains by the Khawak Pass (Po-lo-se- 
na), probably early in July. 

His next important halting-place was AndoiAh (An-ta-lo-fo (or 
-po)); whence he advanced through Kkoat (Kwoh-si-to) to Kuuduz 
(Huo or Ilwoh),- which he had visited fourteen years before. There 
he halted for a month (August), and then, instead of taking the 
northern or Samarkand road by which he had come, he plunged into 
the mountains, travelling in a direction easterly on the whole. In 
Badakshan (Po-to-ch‘aiig-na) he was detained for a month and seven 
days waiting for the opening of the passes. Proceeding along diffi¬ 
cult and devious paths, he traversed Yamgffn (Yin-po-kien or In-po- 
kiu), Kuran (Ku-lang-na), Wakhan ^Ta-mo-Bi-tie-ti, Huo-mi, or Hu- 
mi), the capital of which was K&ndut (Hun-t‘e-to or Hu»en-t‘o-to), 
and so reached Lake Victoria or Sarikul.t 

Yuan-chwang then made his wa> to the Wakhjtr Pass, on the 
watershed of the Oxus and Yarkand rivers, and proceeded through 
the TSghdumbftsh Pamirs to Tashkurghan, the capital of Sarikul 
(Ka-p‘an-t‘ 0 , or Kie-p‘an-to). Passing along the western flank of 
the huge mountain ns.med Mustagh-Aia, and traversing a region 
named Osh (Wu-sa, or U-sha) he ultimately emerged in the plain of 
Kashgar (Kushghar, Ka-sha, or Kie-aha).* 

Prom Kashgar the traveller followed the now well-known road 
through Yarkand to Khotan (Khoton). The capital, Ohe-ku-ka (Cho- 
kiu-kia), of the intervening country, should be identified, according 
to M. Ohavannes, with Kargkalik to the south of Yarkand. Yuan- 
chwang thus reached Khotan, probably in September, and was con¬ 
strained to remain there for seven or eight months watting for the 
imperial permission to return to China. In due course the necessary 
orders were received, and the pilgrim resumed his journey. Passing 
the tpwn of Pi-mo {«=> Bkima), probably the modern Ucun-tati, 
about 56 miles E. N. E. from Khotan, he arrived at Niya (Ni-yang, 
or Ni-jang) on the eastern frontier of the Khotan kingdom. 4 He 
then entered the desert, and so came to the small Tukhffra (Tu-ho- 
lo) country, which may be located at Andere or Endere.* He next 

* See Beal, Life, pp. 193—8; Records, Yl, 285 seg?.; Ohavannes, 
8wg-ym, p. 23 n. 

* Stein, Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, pp. 60, 72. 

* Ohavannes, Song-yun, p. 20 n. (Hanoi, 1908). 

4 Stein, op. cit, pp. 484, 440. 

& The horrors oT this desert are described by a Chinese author 
(Ktmusat, Hist, de la mile de Khotan, p. 64. Paris 1820). 
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passed through the territory known as Che-mo-t s o-na (Chii-mo or 
Ni^-mo), apparently the modern Cherchen. 

From this points onwards the Life giyes few details of the route, 
but it is clear that Yuan-ckwang passed to the south of Lake Lop- 
nor 'Jjob-nor), as he is recorded to ha>e traversed the kingdom of 
Na-fo-p l o, included in that formerly called Lou-lan, which is known 
to haye extended to the south of the Lake. 1 

He must have proceeded next by the road skirting the base of 
the Altyn Tffgh Range, from which turning northwards, be reached 
Sha-chau (Sba-chow, Saci\u;. Presumably he must have journeyed 
onward to the Yu-rnen barrier; through which he bad made his escape 
when furtively quitting China sixteen years before, and thence must 
have travelled 4 by the ordinary road through Liang-chau to tiie 
western capital Ch‘ang-an (Hsian or Si-ngan-fu), where he arrived 
in the spring 1 of 645 A. D., probably at some time in the month of 
April. 


1 Chavarnes, Song-yun, p. 13 n. Sec also Watters m China Review, 

VIII. 112 


Postscript. — My views concerning the kingdom of Mo-la-p'o (ant. 
p. 341, E. Hist, of India, p. 279) have been criticized recently by l)r. Bur¬ 
gess (Ind Ant, Aug. 1905, Vol. XXXIV, p. 195) and Prof. Sylvain 
L&vi (Journal des Savants , Oct. 1905, pp. 544— B). The latter scholar 
holds, that the Chinese K‘l-ch‘a (Kic-lch‘a) should be regarded as 
the phonetic equivalent of Khcta (Kaira of maps), and not of Raccha 
(Cuteh). The discussion is not yet closed, but I may say that I 
adhere to the opinion that the kingdom of Mo-la-p‘o was quite dis¬ 
tinct from that of Ujjain j and that consequently all historical theories 
.are erronoous which rest on the assumption that Sllttditya of Mo-la- 
p 4 o was king of Ujjain. 
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Abhaya, son of Bimbisura, II. 151 ! 
Abhaya, king of Ceylon, IT. 235 J 
Abhayagiri Vihara, IT. 235 j 

Ablmiharma-dbatukaya-pada, 273 
Abhidharraa-jiiaua-prasthHna, 27l 
Abbidh&rma-kosa, 210, 274, 325—7 
Abhidhannakosa - bb&shya- fiks- 
tattva, 827 

Ahhidharma ko$a-vyakhya, 212 
Abhidharma-prakarana-jiada, 273, 
280 

AbhidkarimipraveSana, 280 
Abhidliarma - malm vibhasba, 274, 
270 

Abhidharmavatara-sastra, 280 
Accliuta, nslii, 210 
Ach^la, a Sthavira, 11. 239, 247 
Achara, arhat, II. 209, 239, 246 
Aoiravaii, river, 398 
Adbhuta, tope in UdySna, 238 
Agnidatta, 4G 
Ahicehatra, 382 
Ahoganga, II. 75 
Ajantff Caves, II. 240, 241 
Airuvatl, river at Eusinftr&, II. 29 
Ajatas&tru, king, II. 149,158,168 
Ajitavati, river, II. 28 
Aksu, in Turkistan, 84 
AJapalu, naga, 280 
Alexander, Range of Mountains, 
78, 74 


Allahabad, sacred tree at, ‘162 
\)lak»ppa, II. 42 

Aim’s bowl, the Buddha’s, 202, 
II. 131 

Aluno, mountain, 126 
Amalaka (or antra), II. 49 
Amaiuka Stupa, II. 99 
Ambapah, II. 68, 69, 79 
AmitSyus, IT. 205 
Ainauvamma, king of Nepal. IT. 84 
Ananda, reverenced b> bhikshums, 
bis death, II. 80 
Ananda-pura, II. 247 
Anantacya-karraa, 268 
Anathapindaka, 383 
Anavatapta lake, source of the 
Ganges, Indus, and Oxus rivers, 
82-35, 264, 888; II. 154, 285 
Andarab, city, II. 269 
AAga, subject to M&gadha, II. 182 
Angulimala, a brahmin robber, 
877, 881 

Angutala, a country, 382 
Andhra, 269 j II. 209-214 
Animals offer flowers, 280; II. 107,8 
Antarabhava, intermediate state, 
122; II. 56 

Aniruddha, arhat, II. 87, 88 
Andhavana, near Sravasti, 898 
Animisa Cetiya, II. 121 
Annpiya, in Malla, II. 18 
Anuraddha, Asoka’s minister, II. 89 
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Apalkla, nSga. 229 
Arahats, 806 ; II. 219, 220 
Aranya Yihara, 53 
Aravala, naga, 266 
Architecture, Indian, 147 
Army organisation, 171 
Arrow-well, II. 14 
Aruna mountain, 117 
Aryade&a, 132 
Asanga, 210, 866-858 
Ascharya Yihara, 63 
Ashes Toj>e, II. 23, 24 
Asita. II. 2 
Asokarama, If. 99 
Asoka, viceroy in Tnkshasilfi, 241; 
reigned 100 years after Buddha, 
269;I1.88;hi8 84 000topes,II 91 
Asoka topes, 129, 182, 234, 243, 
245, 250, 255, 261, 316, 319, 330, 
332, 334, 361, 352, 359, 861, 369, 
371, 373, 389; II. 11, 14,22,23, 
26, 28, 42, 48, 50, 60, 65, 80, 83, 
111, 116, 122, 146, 162,171, 175, 
176, 190, 191, 193, 200, 224, 226, 
239, 246, 255, 269 
Asoka pillars, at Sravasti, 383; 
to the previous Buddhas, II. 5,6; 
at Lumbinl, II. 14; at Kusinilrk, 
II. 28,42; atVaifcli, 11.66; at 
Pktaliputra, II. 98; at JUjagaha, 
II. 162 

Aivaghosha, 209, 245, 278; 11* 102 
—104 

Alvqit, arhat, II. 150 
AJavi, demon and town, 11.61,181 
A van takas, branch of the Samma- 
tlya school, II. 261 
Avanti, the country, II. 251 
Avatamsaka, sect, II. 104 
Avalokitetfvara, 238, 279, 303, 343; 
same as $rl, 845; ^tosband of 
Tftra, II. 105,107; at the Bodhi, 
II. 113,116; miracle by, II. 125; 
worships Buddha, II. 170; his 
image, 11. 175, 289 ^ appears to 
a devotee, II. 216; frequent* 


a deva temple, II. 229; on Pota- 
laka Hill, II. 231; as cloud 
horse, II. 234 

Avara&ula, monastery, II. 217 
Aviddhakarna Yihara, II. 60 
Ayamukha, country, 359—361 
Ayodhya, country, 354 

B* 

Badakshan, 105; l\. 275-278 
Bagelkhand, 366 
Bagrash, lake, 48 
BahuputraChaitya,at Vaisah, 11-70 
Bairat, kingdom, 300 
Bais raj puts, 344 

Bakariyakund, at Ben ares, 11.47,48 
Baktria, 132, 134 
Bakula, yaksha, II. 178 
Baladitya, king, 210, 288, 289; II 
164, 171 
Balapura, 379 
B&lika, in Yaisali, II. 
fialkh, 108 foil., 114 
Balti, or Little Tibet, 240 
Baluka, the sands, 65 
Bamian, 108, 114—122 
Bana, his literary style, 846 
Banyan, the sacred, at Allahabad, 
363 

Barashahr, lake, 48 
Bhaddavatika, elephant, 867 
Bhadraruohi, bhikahu, II. 242, 255 
Bhadra-vihara, at Kanauj, 353 
Bhadra, nun at YaUiili, II, 78 
Bhalluka, or Bhallika, 112; II. 181 
Blntraua Pan<Jita, 136 
Bharujcacchapa (Bharocb), II. 241 
Bhaskaravarman, king of K&ma- 
rupa, 884; 11. 186 
Bhaviveka, author, 221—224 
Bbunu, devl, 221; II. 803 
Bhimaia (Siva), 221 
Bhorasaila in O^iviia, II. 212 
Bhr&mara-giri, II. 207, 206 
Bibas, river, 286 
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Bunbis&ra, King of Magadha, II. 

107, 146, 148, 160, 161 
Blttck town, in Ycnki, 47 
Black Bee Vihara, 11. 208 
Black range, of mountains, 39 
Bodhi Tree, IL 114 foil. 

Bodhila, Buddhibt author, 282 
Bodhisattva-pitaka, ]]. SO 
Bokhara, 98 

Brahma, the god, builds a hall, 
Tl. 121; urges the Buddha to 
preach. II. 325; rubs ear dal 
wood, II. 146 

Brahmadatta, king of Kauanj, 
341; king of Kosala, 380 
Buddhabbadra, author, II. 231 
Buddhudasa, author, 353, 359 
Buddliagupta, king of Ma&adha, 
II. 164 

Buddhasimha, author, 358 
Buddhavana, Hill, 1J. 146 
Bud-hail, name of a book, 325—327 
Burial, exposure, and cremation,174 
BueghalaKhfcna, Iron Pass, 101,102 
Byas, river in the Panjab, 298 

C» 

Caste, meaning of, 169 
Celestial mountains, 87 
Ceylon, 282-287 
Chaddanta J 4 taka, II. 68 
Chai&pa, town and country, II. 
181 foil. 

Chandaka, groom, IT. 22 
Chan^agiri, jailor, 11. 90 
Chandrabh&ga (Chanab), river, 286 
Chandrakhnta gem, 11. 236 
Chandrapala, author, IT. 169 
Chandraprabha, king, 244 
Chandruvarmau, author, 297 
Chnritrapura, in Orissa, II. 195 
Chi-meng, a pilgrim, 203 
Cliimkend, in Turkistan, 84 
China, origin of the name, 293 
(compare 849) 


Chlnabhukti, a settlement of Chi¬ 
nese in the Panjab, 292 
Chincha*iuanavik&, 392 
Chitor, II. 251 

Chola, in South India, 11. 224 
Cliunda, a smith, II. 26, 27 
Cocoa-nut Island, II. 236 
Copper plates, 278 
Corvee, 107, 176 
Cowries, used aB coins, 178 
Currency, in India in the 7th Oer 
tury, 178 

D. 

D&ndaka, a forest. II. 199 
Dantapura, capital of Kalinga, 
r ' II. lf*9 

Darcl, or Dard, 239 
D&sabala, Mabasahgbika, II. 76 
JDasabhumika Sotra, 359 
D a$a-bh Umi-vibh :i shfi-sastra,11.206 
Dead, three ways 6f desposing of 
the, 174 

Deer, park reserve foi, 72 
Devadaha, king of, 15 
Deva, Buddhist writer. 246, 820, 
361; II. 100, 202, 224 
Devadatta, 339, 390; II. 4, 54, 149, 
152, 156, 191 
Devadata Stttra, 269 
Devaaarman, author, 373 
Devasena, arhat, 323 
Devftvataraua (Sahkasya), 836 
Dew-dish, Chinese term, 41. 60 
Dhana kanaka, 214—224 
Dhanapala, elephant, 11. 149 
Dharani Sutras, II. 223 
Dharmsgupta, 53, 64; II. 204; 

Vinaya of the school of, 227 
Dharmapala, his public disoussions, 
372, 374; his teaching at Na- 
Unda, II. 109,165, 168,21V his 
life, II. 227 
Dharmapuihpa, 136 
Dbarma-s&tra, bidden inspired 
book, legend of, 815, 816 
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Dharmaaangha, 107 
Dharmasftlft. resthousc, 288 
DhermatIn, 143: The same as 
Dharmatrlta, 214, 915, 973, 276 
Dbknnavivardhana, priaoe, see 
Eunftla 

Digambara Jains, 252; li. 164,156 
Diiifc&go, author, 11. 210—914, 940 
Dlpankara Buddha, 183,191; II. 67 
DiYyftvadftna, 86 
Drartda, II, 296*298 
Dress, in India, in the 7th cen¬ 
tury, 148 

Dress 9 f the Bhikshus, 160 
Drona, the brahmin, IT 43, 62 
Dronodafta, rftjs, 891 
Dryads. II. 87, 88 
Durgfc human sacrifices to, 860 
Duij&to, epithet of Pftrsva, 209 

i. 

Earth gods, images of two, II, 124 
Education, in India in the 7th cen¬ 
tury, 160 

Eight Great Topes, II. 20 . 116 
Kkairioga, rishi, 218 
Elapatra nftga, 199, 24J 
Elephant appetite legend, 281 
Emaciated Buddha, image of, 11.129 
Embers Tope, II. 28, 24 
Etiquette, social, rules of, 173 
Exchange, media of, 178 

F. 

Fast-days, 804 
Ferghana, 68 

Ferries, dues* payable at, 176 
Hie worship, II. 183 
Fish, as divine, 68 
Food, lawful and unlawful, 79 
Foot-prints, of the Buddha, 62, 
981, 988; It 22 
Funeral ceremonies, 176 
Further India, II, 189 


G. 

Gaggark, tank at Ghampft, II. 162 
Gambhlin, a yaksha, II. 162 
Gandhamftdana, Mfc, 38 
Gandhahastin, a fabulous elephant, 
11. 141 

Candbkra, 124, 129> 182,197*200, 

. 240, 268 

Ganges, 319, 820, 829, 364, 360, 
361, 866, 367; II. 481011., 63 
Ganges gate, tank so-called, Jfcto 
Gaud ana,'see Goy&na 
Gay ft, 11. 110 foil. 

Ghur.ar, river, 101 
GoUe, or Yuc-chi, 87, 92, 269 
Ghoiha, orbat, 246 
Ghosila (Ghosita). of KosambI, 
869, 870 

Girtfrqja, old ftftjagaba, II. 164 
Girnar, hill, IX. 249 
Gobharana, a bhikshu, 136 
Godbani, see Goyfcuu 
Goliati. capital of K.amarQpa. II. 
186 

Gold Moon tain, 79 
Go pa, an author, 874 
Gopala, a nftga, 184. 19*3 
OosriAga, mountain and vihftra. II. 
296, 801 

Gotama Gate and Ghat, at Patau- 
putra, II. 88 

Qovinda, doubtful restoration for 
En-hun-t‘ 11 , 816 
Govisanna, country, 881 
Goyana (Apar*g°), 3? 

Gyidhrakuta, in Magadha, II. 161 
Gohft-rihlra, near Madhurft, 809 
Guhyapati, the Malla, II. 88, 87 
Gua&bbadrai 46, 168 
Gurtaniati, author, 324; II. 166, 
168, 246; three others, II. 106 
Guyaprebhe, author of 100 books, 
822—824; XL 256; Another, 824 
Gurjjara, II. 260 
Gurupftda Hill, IL 148 
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H. 

Hari (Vishnu), 853 
Heridvdra (Hardwar), 319, 329 
HirXIT, demon mother, 216 
Harthavardhana, king,'818 
Haihtnagar (Ptubkaravati), 214 
Hayarnukha, see Ayamukha 
Head-dream, 161 
Helmand, river, 11. 266 
Himatala, district near Kashmir, 
279; II. 275 
Himavat, Mt» 84 

Hlnaydna andMahdy&na, primitive 
and developed ayitema. 166; 
Yuan Ch wang's peculiar use of 
the terms, 818 
HipdukOsh, n. 287 
Hiranyavatl, river at Kusindrd, 
II. 29 

Holi, village in Audh, 355 
Honey, legend of the monkeys 
gift of, 809; H. 65 
Human sacrifices, 860 
Hushkara, vihftra, 258 

I. 

Iddhi, H. 132 

India, names of, 131; its sise, 140. 

The five Indies, 848 
Indre, name of a brahmin, 322 
Indra-s&la-guhH, II. 178 
Indra, the god, II. 23, 87, 42, 57, 
76, 122, 128, 158 
Indus, river, 184 
Irene, mountain in Bengal, II. 179 
Iron Pass, 101, 102 
Isipatana, near Benares,. II. 48 
Issikkul, lake, 74 
Itvara, author, 217,. 218 
livara, tho god, II. 18 

J. 

Jebelpnr, 866 
Jains, 262 


Jajhoti (Bundelkhandjf IL 251 
Jalandhara, m the Panjab, 296; 
Jambudvlpa, 88, 182 
Jdtaka-m5l&, 851 
Jaxartes, river, 85, 89 
Jayagupta, pandit, 821 
Javapnr, city in the Panjab, 286 
Jayasena, up&saka, II. 146 
Jayendra-vih&ra, 259 
Jalalabad, 198 

Jetavana, at 3rd vast), 882 foil. 
Jinabandhu, Mahay dnist writer, 
983 

Jinamitra, Sarr&stivddin, U. 169 
Jinaputra, author, II. 256 
Jinatr&ta, Mahdsa&ghika author, 
283 

Jivaka, physician, H. 160, 16P 
Jlvaferman, author, 281 
.Tfidnachandra, scholar, II. 169 
JotipSla, a Bodhisattva, 1L 68. 68 
JunigadJb, II. 249 
Jyotishka, II. 168 

K, 

Kabandha, cny, 2e6 
Kaccha (Outcb), II. 246 
K^jangala, in Bengal, H. 188 
Kdjapura, 879 
Ktjurdha, II. 261 
Kdkandaka-putra (Yasa), II. 74 
Ka]a (or K&lika), a blaok ndga, 

tl m 

Kalandika-nivdpa, at Xt&jagaha, 
H. 44, 157 

Ka|anadl, river at Kanauj, 842 
Kalasa, in architecture, JI. 49, 60 
Kdlidftsa, poet, II. 212 
Kalinga, II. 198 foil. 

Kalydna, Buddhist brahmin, II. 119 
Edmarapa, Assam, 848; II. 186 
Kanakamuni, city and tope of, II. 5 
—7 r 18 

KaftchipOra, in South India, U. 227 
i Kanisbka, 124,127, 208-207; date 
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of, 224, 290; bit Council, 271 
— 278 ; Chinese embassy to, 292; 
Asvaghosha and K., II. 104 
Kany&kubja, 337, 340 folL 
Xao-ch ang, 48—60 
Kapilavastu, II. 1—16 
Kapin, country, 259, 278, 289, 290 
Xapis, now Kafiristan, 124, 182, 
269 

Kapisa, mountains, 39 
Kapitha, a brahmin, II. 82 
Kapota Vih&ra, in Magadha, II. 
175 

Karakul, Lake, 73 
Karn&suvarna, in Bast India, 343: 
IL 191 

Kashgar, 260; II. 271, 289 - 293 
Kashmir* 182, 258 foil. 

Kasi, the country, II. 46 
Kaiyapa, arhat, II. 41, 131, 143, 
144, 160 

Ka$yapn Buddha, tope of. 400; 
II. 141; residence of, II. 58; 
image of, II. 124 
Kafyaplyas, their Viuava, 226, 227 
Kalhi&wad, II. 248 
K &ty&yani-putra, 213, 277, 278, 
295; II. 258 

Kaun^hiya, Arhat, II. 50, 55.130 
Kaus&inbl, see Kosambi 
Kesb, a town near Samarkand, 
95, 100 

Ketfts, river, 249, 250 
Ketuma VihSra, II. 90 
Khaidu, river in Yenki, 49 
Kh&ntiv&di JaUka, 228 
Kharasbahr, in Tenki, 47 
Khareshm, 99 
KharothU alphabet, 153 
Khiva, 99 

Khokand, 88; II. 271 
Khost, II. 270 

Khoten, 860; II. 271, 295-304 
Khujjaaobhita, arhat at Vaiiili, 
II. 75 

Koa. see muslin 


Kokftlika, 892 

Koliyas, of Ramagrftma, II. 24 
Kolita, village in Magadha, 11. 
171, 172 

Kos&l&i 378-380; II 8 
Kosala, the Southern, II. 200 foil. 
Kos&mbi (Kaulimbi), 365—372 
Koti, village in Videha, II. 86 
Krakackunda (Krakucchanda, Ka- 
kusandha), II. 5, 6, 18 
Krishna, legend of, 217 
Krittya, royal family name in 
Kashmir, 278 
Kuchi, 58—61 

Kukkutapada Hill, II. 143, 246 
KukkutfirSma, at Pktaliputra, 268. 

II. 98; at KosambI, II; 99 
Kulaputra, clansman 363 
KulQta, on the By as, 298. 

Kumfira, epithet of Bbaskaravar- 
man, 348 

Kumar^jlva, 158; II. G4, 204 
Kum&ralabdha, 245; II. 286-28* 
Kumbha Tope, II. 62, 63 
Kun&la, Asoka’s son, 246; II. l'K), 
295 

Kurudvipa, a continent (Uttara 
Kuru), 33 

Kut&grapura, in Magadha, II. 148, 
162 

Kusanabha, king, 342 
Kusannik, in Turkistan, 97 
Ku$in&»4 (Kusinagara), II. 24—45 
Kusun.ap :a (Kany&kubja) 341 

L. 

Lada’, 135 

Lampa, in North India, 180, 284 
Land tax, 176 

La&ki, in South India, II. 282,286 
LafrkSvaUra Sdtra, II. 204, 280, 
286 

Lao-tstt, died at IL 808 

Largesse, Arena of, 854 
Last meal of the Buddha, II. 27 



Lfttft. II. 254 

Lavananlla, town in Magadha, II 
177 

Learned Bhikshus, the privileges 
of, 167 

Learning, five branches of, 167 
Libraries, 38o 

Licebavie, II. 42, 64, 71, 77 (Lee- 
ehavi), 79, 84 

Lion v s throne, 147, 344, 347 
Lokoitarav&dins, 117; II. 300 
Lotus flowers, four kinds of, II. 177 
Lughman, a country. 181 
LumbinI garden, II. 16—17 

M. 

Madhave, Saftkhya doctor, II. 106 | 
Madhyadeta, 132, 166, 342 
Madhyamaka- vptti, II.205,221,223 
Madhyavnika, school, II. 230 
Madhy&nta-vibh&ga~6&stra, 367 
Madhyftntika, Buddhist missionary, 
199, 239, 260, 262, 264-266 
Magadha, II. 86 foil. j 

Wahabodhi Vihara, IL 186, 7 
Mah&deva, brings oold, 231. Le¬ 
gend of, 267—270. Blunder for 
Makhadeva, II. 72 
Mabamayft, II. 2, 16, 39, 131 
MabanadY, riVer in the East, of the 
Vajjian territory, II. 82, in Ma¬ 
gadha, II. 143, in Malva ibid . 
Mah&nama, the Sakya, II. 9 
Mah&ratna (or -ratha> king, 262 
Mahkrattha, II. 212, 239 
Mahftsahghika, school, 161, 164, 
227, 259, 282; II. 161, 217 
Mahfts&ra, country, II. 60 
Mab&sena, king of Ceylon, II. 235 
Mahgvana, Vihlra, 988. At Ma- 
dhura, 308, 311. At Yail&li, II. 
66, 77 

M&hSvihara, in Ceylon, 984, 235 
Mah&yinists, rules as to eating 
meat, 65; II. 175; not to drink 


milk, 79; II. 199; follow the 
Hlnayinist Vinaya, 227; in the 
tame vih&ras with Hlnayanists, 
297, 301, 340, 366; TI. 81; of the 
Sthavira school; II. 136, 138, 
188, 199 , 234 , 248; confused 
with Hlnayanists, II. 196; con¬ 
fused with MftbSsa&ghikas, IT. 
217 

Mahendra, Asoka'e son or brother, 
.II. 93. 230, 234 

Mahesvara, god, 221, 352; II. 257 
Mahedvarapura, II. 261 
M&hUasika, school of, 227. 857 
Mahopadesa, book, 275 
Maitrayanl-putra, 302 
Maitreya, 239, 243, 356; II. 51, 57, 
60, 84, 116, 118, 144. 210, 215 
MakhAdeva JMaka, II. 72 
Maku^a-bandhana, near Kusinarii, 
II. 40 

Malakuta, in S. India, II. 229 
M&lava, country, II. 242—245 
Malaya, in South India, II. 222, 
228, 230 

Mallas, the clan, II. 37, 40, 42 
Manasarowar, lake in Tibet, 35 
Mangkil, city, 227—239 
Mangoes, green and yellow, 301 
Mango-tope, staying in, 312 
Manikyala Tope, 255 
Mafijulrt, 302-804; T1.209,214,300 
Manoratha, 211 

Mftra, the Tempter, IT. 123,129,186 
Markata-hrada, at Vais&li, II. 65 
Marriage, 168, 169; II. 87 
M&tanga, a jungle, II. 109 
Matipura, district of, 822, 328, 880 
Mathura or Madhura (Muttra.), 
301 foil. 

M&tiposaka JMalta, II. 140 
Maudgaly&yana, 308, 887; II. 158 
Maya, see Mabam&y§. 

Mayflra, near the source of the 
Ganges, 829 

Measures, Indian, 141—146 
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Meat eating of, 96 
Medeotae, 174 
Meghadftta, poem, II. 919 
Merchant's Wood, name of a vi* 
ham in Kashmir, 982 
4A«t«u*jra, near Benares, 11. 48 
Migkm, 896 

Mihiraku.'a, king, 908, 986-900 
Milinda, Questions of, quoted, 84 
Milk, forbidden to aMahky knist, 79 
Ministers, mode of payment of, 177 
Mitrasena, pupil of Gunaprabba, 
598 

Mokshagupta, 84 
Monkey Tank, II. 66 
Moon, theory of, 81 
Moriyaa, of Pipphalisana, II. 98 
Mourning customs, 41 
Mnchalinda, VftgarSja, II. 198 
Muagkan, II. 979-988 
Marti, mountain, 960 
Mnsie, 76, 78, 166, 848-060 
Muslin gause, olothinsr. 987 

V. 

bTftgdradhana-sihkra. in Jklan- 

dbms, 967 

Nagsrah&ra, old name of Pesha¬ 
war, 188, 801 

Nfcgiiiuna, 946, 987, 888; II. 100 
—109, 900-906 

Nigftft 188 194. 199, 903, 999, 266 
Hairsf^[an&, riser near Gaya, II. 
110, 197, 140 

Nikndfc, great monastery at, 848; 

II. 107, 109, 166-170 
Nanda, king of Maggdha, II. 97 
Narasiqtha, city in the Psnjtb, 986 
Nkrkyana, the god,.II. 60 186 
Hkrkyaqa, writer, 909 
Narbada, riser, II. 941 
Na$abhata-sibftra, near Madhuri, 
807, 809 

Nataka, village in the Licchasi 
country, II. 86 


Hasadesakuk, city, 866, 881 
Nava Sanghkrkma, 108 
Nepal, II. 88-86 
Nepklganj, 879 

Niglfsa, archeological disooseries 
at, II. 7 

Nigrodha, Asoka's nephew, II. 98 
Nigrodba-miga Jktaka, II. 56 
Nikkya, Chinese rendering of, II. 
161 

Nllapita, reoord office, 154 
Nirgranthas, Jains, 969, II. 160 
Nisksana, a garment, 161 
Nyagrodha, brahmin, II. 66 
Nyagrodhkrima, II. 12 
Nyayknuskra-ikstra, 826 
Nyiya. lorio, 166: U. 913 

O. 

Octroi duties, 176 
O^isida, II. 919 
Oil riser, II. 16 
Omens, II. 198 
Ordeals, four kinds of, 179 
Orissa, II. 174 
Ostrich eggs, II. 986 
Oxus, riser, 99, 106; II. 979 


P. 

Pkli sources in Chinese, 990 
Pamirs, the, II. 184 
Pkn^uka, his treasure, 948 
Pknihata, a tank, II. 198 
Pknini, grammarian, 991 
P&rarakrtha, 911,219,867; II. 109 
Parinirskna, representation of. II. 

28 j date of, II. 98 
Pkrdva, 208, 970; II. 104 
Pftryatra, conjectural restoration 
of Poliyetalo. 800 
Paseuadi, see Prasewyit 
Pklupata heretics, 996, 881; II. 

229, 242, 261, 957, 962, 296 
Pktala, pit near Srksasti, 999 


PltaHpttra, 998; IL 87—100 
Patron 1 ! day, a Buddbi** festival, 
806 

Peaches and pears, 298 
Pereeeution of Baddhiibi 988 
Picturao and statues, confnoion 
between, II. 8 

Pigeon Monastery, II. 175. An¬ 
other, II. 907, 208 
Pdosfcra, mountain, 199 
Pin^aka, vihftra, 180 
Pidfa-vana-vihlra, near Medhurb, 
818 

Pingak, bis oonoaaled treasure, 248 
Piprfthwa Tope, disooreries at, II 
18, 19 

PiUAila, in West India, IL 958 
Poialaka, Mountain, II. 999, 28l 
Frahhikaravardbana, king, 848 
PrabhS mitra, translator, 867 
Prabbftpaia (Jyotirpitfa), II. 69 
Prbgbodhi Hill, II. 112 
Pngfttbbadra, IL 106 
Prqjftbbodhi s primer, 166 
PrajAbkara, 111 

Prqj&i-pfcr&mita-sUtra, commenta¬ 
ries on, II. 906, 918 
Prasenajit, king of Kosala, 877 foil; 

11 8, 9, 114 
PrBtSmoksba, 306 
Praybgm, Allahabad, 861—866 
Probation, 4 months or 4 years, 
II 84, 86 

Pulakeda, king of MahSrattha, II, 
289 

PonaU, district subject to Kash¬ 
mir, 988 

Punishments, legal 172 
Puitnavaddhana (Fungavardhana), 
H. 186 

Punyas&iS, 288, 898; n. 286 
Punyayala, II. 104 
Punyodaka, 320 

Purnshapura, Peshawer, 186, 201 
Pttrna, Buddhist author, 282 
Pttrna, son of MaiteSyanl, 802 


Pttn^atarman, king of Magadha, 
II. 116 

PQirOrtma, at Srtwasti, 999 
POrvsHila, monastery, II, 217 
Puahkarawatf, 214 
Pusbyamitra, king, IL 107 


* 

Quinquennial aesembnee, 68, 119, 
844; H. 98 


R* 

Bldbagupta, Ajoka*s minister, IL89 
Rqjabhata, king of Samatata, II. 188 
Rqjagaha, the Little, capital of 
Balkb, 108 

Rqjagpha, in Magadha, IL 147foil. 
Rqjaputra, epithet* of dlllditys, 848 
Rljapura* south of Kashmir, 284 
Bqjyalrt, princess, 845 
Rttjyavardhana, king of Kanauj, 
848, 846 

Rfthula, his memory reyerenoed 
by irtmaneras, 802; alive in 
7th Cent«Ty A.D. II. 48 
Rlhulabbadra, author, II. 204 
BSmagrima, II. 20—25 
RatanarcaAkama-cetiya, II. 120 
Ratana-ghara-cetiya, II. 122 
Ratnftkara, a Licchavi, IL 64 
Ratnamegha Sutra, II. Ill 
RattamattikS VihRra, II. 192 
Rending garments, 42 
Rest-houses, 288, 398, 344 
Retreat from the rains, 104. 124, 
144, 306, 837, 867; II. 188, 189 
Revata, arhat at Kosambi, II. 76 
Revata, bhikahu and rishi in 
Kashmir, 260 

Revenue and taxation is India, 176 
Rice, various sorts of, 300 
Rohitaka, vihffra in TJdySna, 287 

* 


z 
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ja 896, m t 858, 868; EL 88, 47, 

169, 176, 178, 180, 849, 886,989 
8abbath diyt in India 806 Sasa JlUks, II. 67 

Sacrifices at funerals, 47 Safffika, king, 848; II. 48. 98,116- 

Saddharme-pup^ar Jka-sUtra, II. 162 116, 198 

Sagara, nffga, 808 Satadru, river (Sutlej), 800 

Sai, riser, 860 Sitavtfhana, dynasty, U. 907 

Sailagiri, in Magadha, II. 169 Satnft (Kosambl), 867 
fiaila-vihSra,'iti Kashmir, 960 Sattapanni Cave, II. 160 
8airam, in Turkistan, 88 SautrSn&kas, 210, 946, 818, 888, 

tiikala, city in the Panjab, 886,888 826, 874; II. 986, 886 

Siketa, in Audb, 366, 876 Schools of Buddhism, the eighteen 

Sakka, the god, II. 121, 146 162, 164 

Sakrgditya, king of Magadha, 11.104 Seasons, the three, 144 
Sakya elan, II. 8* 976 SenBni, headman, 126, 187 

SBlKra hill, near Sr&vasti, 401 8hadow Cave, 184, 198 
Salstura, birth place of PSnini, 283 Shaloka, monastery, 126 
Sttma Jfttaka, 9 1 ? Shvme, a deity, 187, II. 8G6 

Sunidhi and JfrajfU, 166; and Siddham-chang, primer, 166 
Vipasg**a, 264 Slkskftnanda, translator, II. 281 

Sauantaraukba-db*ram>*fttraJI.7i Sllabhadra, author, II. 109,168,227 
Samarkand, bi—folftditya, king at Kanyftkuhva. 
Samatata. in East India, II. 109,187 279, 848-861; II. 171, 188,846 

3ambhUta(Sambhoga) T Arhat, 11.74 Slltditya, king of Mllava, II. 842 
SammatTvas, school of, 227, 881, Simhala, Ceylon, II. 286. In South 
888, 846,869, 878, 377 ; II. 1, 47, India, EL 232 
68,191,842,247,252,256,258,259 Simhala (uoraetimes Ceylon, some- 
Sampati, Atoka’s grandson, II. 100 times in South India), 321 
Samudra, Arhat, II. 90 Simhapura, city, 248; II. 268 

Sffnakavasi, 190 Simhavaktra, suburb of Kffnchi, 

Sadkcsya. 886, 868 II. 212 

Slnkhya, JI. 108, 109, 288 Sindh, II. 968-954 

Sahgha.. bhikshu, 080 A.D., 97 Sltl’s Window, a cave, 8fo 
Sanghabhadra, 148, 210, 5180, 885 Siva, worship of, 991; II. 47 
-888 Sivi Jftaka, 884 

Sa&gttt-festra, 874 Skandha-dhstu - npasthSna - sUtra, 

Santi (or Sotthiya or Sivastika) a 886 
grass-cutter, II. 198 Skandhik, Buddhist author, 860 

fiantivarman, II. 9B1 Spiritual body, II. 96 

8aptada4a-ohtlsni-lgstra, 866 Sramana, first use of the term, 
Serikul, lake, on the Pamirs 86; II. 88 
II. 984 Snimanera-vihlra, at Bsraagr&ma, 

fiiriputra, 808, 888, 894; IL 160 II. 21 
SarvadB, or Sarradada, king, 888; drSvaatl, 877—401 
SarvjMtivIdint, 68 , 80, 64, 114 , drlgupta’s attempt to murder the 
Ity W, 887,974,877,880,884, B JMf EL 160 
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gitiabdha, Buddhist writer, 866,866 
Srf-parvata (Srt-iaila), II. 208 
firota (or 6ro^a>>vimsati-koti, ar- 
hat, U. 178, 180, 237 
Sroghna (restoration doubtful), 817 
Sthftnelvara, district, 316 
Sthariras, the sohool of, 164, 227, 
887; IL 186, 188, 161, 188, 199, 
227, 284, 248 

Sthilamati, scholar, II. 169 
Sthiramati, his book, 827; with 
Gun&mati, II. 109, 168, 169, 246 
Siian-hui, a pilgrim to Kashmir, 
269, 283 

Subhadra, the last context, II. 30 
Subhavastu, Swftt river, 226 
SubhUti, arhat, 884, 889 
Sudftna, see Veesantara 
Sudatta, see An&thapindika 
Suddhodana, II. 2 foil, 
fifldra farmers, 169; kings, 171 
Sugai, date of first making of, in 
China, from sugar cane, 201 
Sugatamitra, author, 283 
Suicide, of the old, 175, at a sa¬ 
cred tree, 868; among Laddhists, 
Ilf 156 

Sujfttft (Eugenie), II. 126 
Stlkara-khatft, on Mia Vulture’s 
Peak, II. 152 

8akara-maddava, meaning of, II, 27 
Sumana, Aaoka’s brother, II. 98 
Snmeru, 81, 82 

Sun, distance of, ol. Sun god, 862 I 
Snndarl, murder of, 389 
Sans, the four, 245 (compare 274), 
II. 286 

Suprabuddha. king of Deyadaha, 
II. 16 

Snpratishtha Caitya, II. 147 
Sflrtog&ma-samSdhi-siltra, II. 162 
Sorasenas, the Buddha* visits the, 
8urat (Ks^hilwid), II. 248 
SOryadava, Mahffsaftghika author, 
288 

Sustxna, Asoka's brother, II 98 


Sutlej, river, 800 
StttrllaAksra -tlkft, 356 
8uvarnagotra, Gold country, 330 
Svftgata, bhikshn, 872 
dvetambara Jains, 252 
Svetapura, II. 79, 80 
SvetavatBlaya, 126 
Swftt, valley, 226 

T. 

Takka, a country, 94, 286. 291; II. 
255 

Takahasila, 240—248; EL 161 
Tamasavana-vih&ra, 294 
Tammalitti (T&mrmlipti), II. 190 
Tapassu, builder of the first tone, 
112: II. 131 
Tapod&rftma, II. 148 
Tapovana-vibftra, 294 
Tftra Bodhisattva, II. 105, 171 
Taras, city. 82 

Tarii, wife of Avalokite&rara,I1.107 
Tarka-jv&lft, book, II. 223 
Tashkend, 73, 83, 86—88 
Tathftgatagupta, king of Magadba, 
II. 164 

Tattva-sandeia, by Gonaprabha. 
324, 328 

Taxation, in the 7th Century in 
India, 176 
Tekka, see lakka 
Ten Commandments, of the Ma- 
h&yftnist, 79 

Thousand-feet-tope, name of Ka- 
uicbha’s Great Tope, 207 
Thousand Springs, 48, 73, 80 
Thugs, 360 

Tiara, as relic, II. 237 
Tigress, story of, 254 
Tila$ha monastery, II. 169 
Tiloshika Vihlra, in Magad) fl. 

105-107, 112 
Tishyaraksho, queen, 246 
Tit lira Jfttaka, II. 54 
TokLara, see Tukhaxa 

Z* 
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Tooth Trite; 108, 188, 870, 369; 
Jl. 236, 986 

Tooth-iitick tree, legends of, 874, 
876; II. 170 

Topes, Atoka's 84000; II. 91,169 
Treasures, the four great, 948 
Tree, marriage to, II. 87; pre- 
Buddhistie -shrine at, II. 78,147 
Triratna-dKsa, author, 1L 918 
Tokhtra, 108; II. 60, 804 
Turks, early history of, 79, 80 
Tushita hearen called Maitreya's 
paradise. 868 

V. 

Udaka-khai^a, city, 998, 996, 940 
Udayana, king in Kosasnbl, 868; 
II. 998, 808 

Udayana, park in Koeambl, 868 
Udita, king, 997 

Udra RSma-putra, teacher of the 
Buddha, II. 149 
XJdytna, 295 foil., 966 
Ujjayanta (Girnar), II. 949 
XJjjeni, capital of Aranti, II. 950,861 
Upadela-etltra and Sutra-apadeta, 
976 

Upagupta, 191; the fire Vinayas 
of hia fire disoiples, 997; pa¬ 
triarch, 978; hisrihCra, 806; con- 
Tarts Atoka, II. 91; in Sindh, 
II. 969; points out sacred sites 
to Atoka, II. 8, 17, 99 
UpiH, 809; IL 19 
Uposatha days, 806 
Uras (or Uraksh), town, 966 
Urn-tube, 90, 96 

Unna^i Hill, residence of Upa¬ 
gupta, 807 

Urnrilrs (Ururrirf), II. 197 
Uehpbha-relic, 196. 184. 190, 196 
—198 

Ultra, hill near Madhuri, 808 
Utopia, Buddhist, II. 980 
Uttara *rhat, if 994 995 


Uttarasena, king of Udylna, 986. 
His mother's sight restored, 238. 
His share of the Buddha's ratios 
989 

Uttararat (Kashmir), 264 
Utpalararnl, arhat, 834, 387 

V. 

Vaibhffshikas, 210, 871, 874 
Vairochana, arbat, II. 296, 300 
Vaifftli, II. 63 foil.; the Council at, 
73 foil. 

Vaileahikas, 871 
Vaterarana, derm, 106, II. 296 
Vaiiya, social rank, 848 
V^jji. see Vj-yi 

Vfjra, king of Magadba, II. 166 
V^jrapftni, deva, 229, 964, 296, 11. 
36, 993, 224 

VkjrSs&na, under the Wisdom Tree 
II. 114. 196, 137 

Valabhi, Buddhist scholars in, II. 

108; site of, II. 246 
Vftliktrftxna, near Vaifell, II. 78 
VartthamOla (BarimGla), town in 
Kashmir, 961 
Virtu tsi, Benares, II. 46 
^arma-ribhlshtt, 363, 860 
Vasubandhu, 210, 911, 991, 866 
—869; date of, 867; book by, 
970; school of, II. 919 
Vasumitra, 979-974, 988; IL 914 
Vatsa, a tribe, 368 
Vatsl-putra, 997; sect of, 11. 212 
Vattag&raini, king of Ceylon, II. 
936 

Vedas, the four, 169 
Vediyaka, hill in Magadba, IL 174 
Vegetarianism, Buddhist praetsea 
of, 66 

Vengi (Vinjir or Vingir)in Andhra, 
II. 989 

Vehicles, the two, 164 foil. 
Vessantara J Staka, 917, 918 
Vethadlpa, IL 49, 48 
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YibhSshS, 372, 274, 977 
Videfaa (Tirhut), 33 
Videha (PUrvav®), a continent, 83 
Vidyft-mfftra-tiddhi, 370 
Yidyi, the five fold, 167 
Vij n3na-k8y a-pida, 378 
VikramSditya, king, 210—213 
Vim&laktrti-nirdefo, II. 68, 64 
Vimallksha, 64 
Vimalamitra, of Kashmir, 327 
Vineya, five and four redactions 
of the, 227 
Vinaya-vibhsshg, 277 
Vinltaprabha, author, 292 
VlpuJa Mountain, II. 154 
Vlradeva, Bhikshu, 186 
Yirddhaka, king of Kosala, 395; 
II. 8-10 

Vlryasena, bhikshu, 353 
Visakhs, 896, 899 
Vishnu, temple of, 358 
Visuddha-simha, MahaySnist 
writer, 383 

Vifoka (doubtful restoration of 
Pi’-sho-ka), 373-376 
Vtt&loka, Ascka’s brother. IL 96 
Vyiji, II. 81 folL 

Vpjistkina, in the Western Hima¬ 
layas, H. 267 

Vulture’s Peak, see Gridhraknta 
VyAsa, residence of theEishi, II. 148 

W. 

Wanderers, the, 160, 305 
Water-burial, 174 
Water works, 886 
Watters, Thomas, v—x 


White watsr city, 88 
Wisdom lVee, II. 114 fob 
Woman-country, II. 257 
Women rulers, 380 
Writing, 152 

Wu-k'ung, Buddhist pilgrim, 288, 

337 

Y. 

Yafcsuas, distribute boxes for 
Anoka, 248; in GandhSra, 916; 
conversion of a/966; II. 178; 
the Yaksha worshipped by the 
Sakyas, 11. 13 14 
Yak&Linl, 216, 312 
Yamuni, river, 818, 3lo 
Yarkand, H. 271. 294 
Yasa(Yasada, Yaaans), Arbat, 11.74 
Yasa, abbot of KnkkujttrBma, II 
100, 802 

Yashtivana, II. 146 
Yasodharft, II. 2 
Yenki, in Turkestan. 47, 69 
YeU, the tribes, conquered Gan- 
dh&ra in the 5th Century, 200; 
in Himatala, II. 275 
Yeina, nomads, 103 
Y og&chftrye-bhami-slitra, 866,371; 

II 209 266 
Yogs festrafl. li. 227 
Yojana, 141, 8o6, 867 
YiiaL Chwing transliteration of 
me name, vi, xi—xiii; his life, 
5—16; his works, 19, 20 
Yuddhapati, on the Ganges, IL 69 
Yue-chi, 87, 92 
Yunnan, 184 





